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NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  1969 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insui^ar  Affairs, 

W ashington^  D.O. 

Tlie  committee  met,  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  Nbav  Senate  Office 
Bnikling,  Senator  Henry  iM.  Jackson  (cliairman)  presidinof. 

Present :  Senator's  Jackson,  Anderson,  Bible,  Moss,  Nelson,  Metcalf, 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Hansen,  Hatfield,  Stevens,  and  Bellmon. 

Also  present:  Jerry  T-  Verkler,  staff  director;  Stewart  French, 
chief  counsel;  IVilliam  J.  Van  Ness,  special  counsel;  Daniel  Dreyfus, 
professional  staff  member,  and  Charles  Cook,  minority  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  purpose  of  this  morning’s  hearinc;  is  to  take  testimony  on 
S.  1075,  S.  237,  and  S.  1752.  These  three  bills  were  introduced  by  the 
chairman,  Senator  McGovern,  and  Senator  Nelson.  At  this  point  in 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  bills  and  departmental  reports  will  be  inserted. 

(The  data  referred  to  follow:) 

[S.  107.J,  91st  Cons.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretnr.v  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investisations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and 

environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
and  foster  means  and  measures  which  will  lireveiit  or  effectively  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Nation’s  natiiral  resources,  to  i>roduce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and 
re.sponsible  for  their  development  and  future  well-heing,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  c-onditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exi.st  in  productive  har¬ 
mony  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  study,  review,  and  research. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”),  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  suveys,  re.search,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  (jualit.v ; 

(h)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including 
the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other 
information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an 
interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes  ; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
resource  development  pro.iects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects 
and  programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  ; 
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(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collefting  and  receiving  information  and  data 
on  ecological  researcirand  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned 
by  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals ; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to 
public  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form 
of  reports,  publications,  atlases,  and  maps  ; 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and 
enhancing  the  (piality  of  the  environment : 

(g)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  resource-oriented  projects ; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 
on  the  natural  environment ; 

(i)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal 
ownership  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies ;  and 

(j)  too  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  under 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provi.sions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or  co¬ 
operative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  in¬ 
dividuals.  and  to  accept  and  u.se  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments 
and  agencies  such  information,  data,  rerorts,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for 
such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmental  re.search 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as 
giving  the  Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  re¬ 
stricting,  or  amending  exi.stin,g  authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.sideid  a  Gouncil  on 
Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council'’).  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  three  memliers  who  sliall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each 
member  shall,  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  he  professionally 
iinalilied  to  analyze  and  iiiterju-et  environmental  trends  of  all  kind.s*  and  descrip¬ 
tions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  resiKuisive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  .soi'ial. 
estlndic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  Nation.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chainnan  of  the  (^onncil  from  such  members. 

Sec.  202  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze 
environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  tiamds,  relating  each  a're.a 
of  study  and  analysis  to  be  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of 
this  Nation.  In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  environment : 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
cpiality ; 
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(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  euvironment  and  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  availahle  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or  through 
tinancial  assistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretai’y  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  and  advi.se  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial 
environment  (piality  reix)rt  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
.June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  (a)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  includ¬ 
ing  marine,  estuarine,  and  fre.sh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment,  includ¬ 
ing,  hut  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment ;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  re(iuirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  ont  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  em¬ 
ploy  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  exports  and  consultants  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cari-jung  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  o.  United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof). 

Sec.  20.").  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carrj^  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Ixteriok, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wafshinr/ton,  D.C.,  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  .Tackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

IJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

-  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Tour  Committee  has  I’equested  this  Department’s  report 
on  two  similar  bills,  S.  1075  and  S.  1752. 

While  we  favor  the  objectives  of  these  bills,  we  do  not  recommend  their  favor¬ 
able  consideration  in  view  of  President  Nixon’s  announced  intention  to  establish 
an  interdepartmental  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

Both  bills  would  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  an  environmental 
council  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  I’resident  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  advise  the  President  on  environmental  problems.  In 
addition,  both  bills  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
two  major  groups  of  programs  relating  to  the  environment. 

First,  Interior  w'ould  prepare  surveys  and  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment  and  receive  and  maintain  data  on  ecological  research. 
These  are  enormous  tasks  recpiiring  much  time  and  money.  While  effort  in  rhis 
direction  is  needed,  a  much  clearer  description  of  ol)jectives  should  be  developed 
before  we  attempt  to  legislate  a  program  in  this  area. 

Second,  under  the  hills,  Interior  would  encourage  pul)lic  and  private  agencies 
to  utilize  the  ecological  data  which  it  develops.  Public  works  projects  which 
affect  the  environment  are  carried  out  by  many  agencies.  Yet  the  bills  are  not 
specific  on  how  Interior  would  comment  on  tho.se  projects.  If  Interior  must 
depend  on  other  agencies  coming  to  it,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  will.  If  Interior 
should  volunteer  its  comments,  it  may  well  be  viewed  as  an  interloper  by  other 
agencies  and  by  tho.se  who  benefit  from  the  projects.  If  the  agencies  were  required 
to  come  to  Interior,  present  administrative  procedures  would  need  to  be  changed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  central  concern  for  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  and  would  not  oppo.se  the  placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  Department  if  the  mission  and  mechanism  for  carrying  out  those 
functions  were  clearly  defined.  However,  this  Department  does  not  have  the  sole 
responsibility  for  environmental  matters.  Other  Federal  agencies  are  concerned 
with  air,  farmland,  forests,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  environment.  The 
bills  do  not  recognize  these  complex  jurisdictional  relationships,  but  rather  tend 
f  o  duplicate  functions  now  carried  out  by  these  agencies. 
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In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  President's  Council  which  is  now  contemplated 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  national  effort  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  environment.  As  we  gain  experience  with  the  operation  of  that 
Council,  we  are  confident  that  new  procedures  will  evolve  leading  progressively 
to  more  effective  environmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objec-tion  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Russell  E.  Tr.vix, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on 
S.  1075,  a  bill  '‘To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  .systems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.” 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (T)  to  con¬ 
duct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  environmental  quality;  (2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  their  underlying 
causes;  (3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and 
programs  contemplated  or  planned  b.v  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment;  (4)  to 
establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by  other  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals;  (5)  to  evaluate  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  or  individuals;  (6)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  munici¬ 
palities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring 
and  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  qualit.v  of  the  environment;  (7)  to  initiate 
and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource 
oriented  projects;  (8)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning 
development  projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  projects  on  the  natural  environment;  (0)  to  conduct  research  and  studies 
within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which  are  under  his  juri.sdiction 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and  (10)  to  assist  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  required  to  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  and  would  be  authorized 
to  obtain  from  them  whatever  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance 
are  needed  and  could  reasonably  be  furnished  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  Any  Federal  agency  furni.shing  advice  or  a.ssistance  would  be  authorized 
to  expend  its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  (1)  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals,  (2)  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  iiersonal 
services  or  facilities,  and  (3)  to  participate  in  environmental  re.search  in  .sur¬ 
rounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  if  he  determines  that  such  activities 
would  contribute  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give  or  to  be  construed 
as  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  authorit.v  over  any  authorized  pro¬ 
gram  of  another  department  or  agency  and  that  it  would  not  repeal,  modify, 
restrict,  or  amend  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  of  any  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to  identif.v  and 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 

Title  II  of  S.  1075  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
three  member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident 
to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
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with  the  Chairman  and  vice  chairman  designated  by  the  President.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  would  be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  of  all  kinds  and  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  specific,  economic, 
social,  aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  would  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and  factors  that 
affect  the  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation, 
social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation.  It  would  (1)  report  annually  to 
the  President  on  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  environment,  (2)  provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  President  on  national  policies  needed  to  foster  and  promote 
improvement  of  environmental  quality,  and  (3)  obtain  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  make  it  available  to  the  public. 

The  Council  would  periodically  i-eview  and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs 
and  activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
President. 

The  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  assist  and  advise  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  environmental  quality  report. 

Beginning  June  30, 1070,  the  I’resident  would  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress 
an  environmental  quality  report  which  would  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
conditions  of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered  environmental  clas.ses  of 
the  Nation,  and  (2)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management, 
and  utilization  of  such  environments,  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

This  Department  agrees  that  there  is  a  need  for  further  and  continuing  re.seai’ch 
into  the  natural  environmental  systems  of  the  United  States.  It  has  many  pro¬ 
grams  in  research  on  soil  and  water  conservation  and  forestry  that  deal  with 
the  problems  discussed  in  the  hill.  The  research  program  of  the  Forest  Service 
presently  includes  studies  of  the  natural  environmental  factors  affecting  most  of 
our  renewable  natui’al  resources,  including  forests,  forested  and  related  range 
lands,  wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  water  conservation  and  watershed  man¬ 
agement.  Such  re.search  eml)races  all  aspects  of  the  ecology  of  mo.st  of  the 
organisms  that  make  up  or  affect  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  resources.  Study 
of  related  sociologic  and  economic  factors  are  also  a  part  of  this  re.search.  The 
research  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  also  involve  ecology  of 
our  national  environmental  systems.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the  na¬ 
tional  leadership  of  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  which  is  actively 
engaged  in  classifying  and  mapping  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  survey 
reports  include  interpretations  of  the  basic  soils  Information  for  all  suitable  uses 
of  the  land  including  natural  vegetation  and  wildlife.  Any  broader  ecological 
studies  would  of  necessity  overlap  or  duplicate  this  effort. 

The  re.search  organization  and  programs  of  this  Department  extend  to  both 
public  (Federal.  State,  and  local)  and  private  lands.  We  cooperate  actively  with 
other  public  and  private  research  organizations,  including  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  results  of  our  research  program,  and  the  benefits  therefrom,  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  or  available  to  and  u.sed  by  both  public  and  private  landowners  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  natural  resources.  Research  of  natural  environmental  systems 
which  S.  1075  would  authorize  does  not  lend  itself  to  area  limitations  such  as 
National  Forests,  National  Parks,  or  other  political  or  administrative  juris¬ 
dictions. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to  this  Department  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  have  on-going  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and 
research  in  this  general  field.  We  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  that  was  established  by  the  Otflce  of  Science  and  Technology  is  u.sefully 
serving  as  a  body  to  coordinate  planning  and  activities  in  this  field.  This  inter¬ 
agency  group  is  giving  certain  technical  coordination  to  the  Federal  programs  in 
this  area  of  concern. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  both  public  and  private  projects  which 
may  make  significant  modification  in  the  natural  environment. 

Many  agencies  maintain  inventory  records  of  that  kind  of  projects.  S.  107.1 
would  require  the  establi.shment  of  an  extensive  new  records  and  reporting  .sys¬ 
tem  covering  numerous  public  and  private  activities,  large  and  small,  and  would 
recpiire  a  large  organization  to  assemble,  analyze,  clarify,  and  record  the  inven¬ 
tory  information.  Ehirthermore,  so  many  known  and  unknown  activities  or 
related  factors  make,  or  may  make,  significant  modifications  in  natural  environ¬ 
ment  systems  that  definitions  and  criteria  for  inventory  subjects  would  be  a 
task  of  major  proportions  in  itself. 
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We  recommend  against  enactment  of  Title  I.  As  pointed  out  above,  not  only 
tills  Department,  but  also  a  niimlier  of  other  Federal  agencies,  are  engaging 
in  a  variety  of  research,  study,  and  investigatory  activities  related  to  ecological 
systems  and  environment,  and  compile  and  maintain  inventories  of  jirojects  and 
activities.  The  broad  scope  of  authorities  in  Title  I  would  substantially  overlap 
and  duplicate  those  efforts.  We  believe  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  new 
authorities,  a  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of  present  activities,  priorities, 
and  capabilities  of  the  agencies  concerned  is  needed. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  Title  II  of  S.  lOT.o  concerning  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality.  The  environment  in  which  we  live  affects,  for  better  or 
worse,  our  health,  our  outlook  and  attitudes,  our  opportunities  for  a  satisfactory 
life,  and  even  our  prospects  for  continued  exi.stence.  There  is  constant  interplay 
of  resource  use  and  exploitation,  manufacturing  proce.sses.  and  air,  water,  and 
soil  pollution,  with  efforts  to  maintain  continuing  production,  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  and  attractive  surroundings.  Many  of  the.se  factors  are  affec-ted,  favorably 
or  adversely,  hy  Federal,  State  and  local  programs  and  activities  and  by  the 
everyday  activities  of  agriculture,  industry  and  people.  We  believe  that  our  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  technical  society  could  well  henefit  from  a  continuing,  detached, 
broad  persiiective,  constructive,  and  understanding  apprai.sal  of  factors  that 
affect  our  environment. 

However,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provi.sions  of  Title  II.  There 
is  now  under  consideration  establishment  of  an  environmental  quality  council 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Such  a  council,  we  believe,  would 
be  able  to  assi.st  and  advise  the  President  on  national  policies  in  the  field  of 
environmental  policy  and  conduct  an  asses.sment  of  current  activities  in  this 


area. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advi.ses  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 
Sincerely, 

.1.  Phil  Campbell, 
Under  Secretary. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Wanhingtryn,  D.C.,  April  11, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  .Jackson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
yew  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  237,  S.  107.5  and  S.  1752.  These  bills  have  a  basic 
objective  in  common  :  to  enhance  the  Government’s  capability  of  dealing  with  the 
critical  problems  of  the  quality  of  our  environment.  Also  common  to  them  is  the 
creation  of  a  council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  assist  and  advise 
the  President  on  national  policies  to  improve  environmental  quality. 

We  concur  fully  in  the  basic  objective  of  the  bills.  The  quality  of  man’s  environ¬ 
ment  is  being  increasingly  affecteil  by  man’s  own  ivorks,  and  additional  efforts 
are  required  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  hazards  and  the  means  for  their  avoidance 
or  amelioration. 

The  President  recentl.v  reemphasized  his  concern  on  this  matter  and  indicated 
that  actions  are  underway  to  as.sure  continuing  attention  by  his  Administration 
to  environmental  factors  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  Federal  programs. 
A  variety  of  organizational  arrangements  for  accomplishing  this  objective  are  now 
under  consideration  in  the  agencies  and  by  the  President. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  area  is  the  broad,  almost  all 
encompassing  nature  of  the  tenn  “environment.”  Programs  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  have  as  a  principal  concern  the  protection  or  enhancement  of  aspects 
of  the  environment.  Other  programs  affect  the  environment  in  various  ways. 
Consequentl.v,  organizational  arrangements  alone  will  not  suffice.  It  al.so  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  integrate  specific  environmental  considerations  into  the  decdsion-making 
processes  of  many  agencies  to  make  real  progress.  As  Interior  noted  in  its  report 
to  your  Committee  on  S.  1075  and  S.  1752,  a  complex  set  of  jurisdictional  relation¬ 
ships  needs  to  be  evaluated  before  proposing  any  new  resixuisibilities  or  new 
organization. 

As  we  indicated,  improved  organizational  arrangements  for  better  coordination 
of  policy  and  program  concerns  in  the  field  of  environmental  quality  are  under 
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active  review  within  the  executive  branch.  In  present  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  .such  arrangement,  particularly  those  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.sident 
designed  to  provide  better  policy  advice  and  staff  assistance  to  the  President, 
should  be  undertaken  by  executive  action  rather  than  by  legislation  in  order  to 
assure  flexibility  nece.ssary  in  exploratory  or  pilot  efforts  and  in  meeting  changing 
needs. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  recommend  favorable  action  at  this  time  on  tlie  subject 
bills. 

Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.V.,  April  22, 19U9. 

Hon.  Henry  il.  .Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate,  W^ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hr.  Chairman;  On  IMarch  28  you  invited  me  to  testify  at  hearings  to 
be  held  on  April  1.5  and  16  on  the  bill  S.  1075,  “To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  re, search  relating 
to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ity,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.’’  Subsequently,  in 
di.scussions  with  your  staff,  we  have  learned  that  pressures  of  time  available 
for  discussing  the  bill  make  it  preferable  for  me  to  submit  a  letter  for  the 
record. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  .supports  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  The 
interests  of  the  Foundation  in  environmental  problems  have  been  growing  for 
many  years  and  we  have  become  a  major  source  of  federal  supiwrt  for  academic 
research  in  the  sciences  of  the  environment.  The  Foundation’s  mission  does 
not  entail  responsibility  for  action  programs  designed  to  ameliorate  .social 
problems,  to  improve  health,  to  abate  ijollution,  or  to  modify  the  environment. 
Instead,  the  Foundation’s  mission  is  to  aid  in  improving  the  store  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  which  future  action  can  be  ba.sed.  Thus,  Foundation  programs, 
while  not  siieciflcally  problem  or  solution  oriented,  are  of  great  imjiortance 
in  maintaining  and  improving  the  nation’s  ability  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  problems  relating  to  the  human  environment. 

In  direct  support  of  research  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  environment 
.such  as  atmospheric  sciences,  oceanograi»hy.  environmental  biology,  earth 
.sciences,  etc.,  the  Foundation  obligated  .$77,807,000  in  fl.scal  year  1068.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  eorre.sponding  total  for  FY  1069  will  be  approximately  $72,730,000. 
(The  slight  decrease  is  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  our  total  appropriation  and 
does  not  repre.sent  the  as.signment  of  lower  priority  to  these  science  areas. )  This 
amounts  to  approximatel.v  %  of  the  Foundation’s  support  of  .scientific  research. 
More  directly,  the  Foundation  has  establi.shed  an  Ecosy.stem  Analysis  Program 
within  its  Division  of  Riological  and  Medical  Sciences.  For  the  immediate  future 
this  I’rogram  will  have  as  its  major  responsibility  the  administration  of  Founda- 
ton  sui)port  of  the  major  ecological  systems  studies  being  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  International  Biological  Program  { IBP) . 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  scientific  research  related  to  the  environment, 
another  contribution  of  the  Foundation  is  the  training  and  education  of  young 
peoi>le  in  all  of  the  basic  science  areas ;  including  development  of  improved 
curricula,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  administration  of  direct  assistance 
to  high  abilit.v  students.  Other  Foundation  programs  with  a  direct  liearing  on 
F.S.  long-range  ability  in  environmental  science  and  technology  include  science 
information  activities,  the  application  of  computer  techniques  and  technology  to 
re.search  and  education,  international  cooperative  scientilic  activities  and  science 
IHilicy  studies. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarize  the  National  Science  Foundation's  con¬ 
tributions  to  scientific  understanding  of  our  environment.  They  .serve  as  a  prelude 
to  my  specific  comments  on  the  proposed  bill,  S.  1075,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
ihe  Foundation’s  long-standing  support  of  the  environmental  science.s  and  our 
consequent  kt^n  interest  in  the  development  of  related  programs.  Title  I  i)ro- 
poses  “To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
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resources  a lul  eiiviroiiuiental  quality.”  The  list  of  a<‘tivities  in  Section  101,  para¬ 
graphs  ta)  through  (j)  would  cover  a  hroad  range  of  ecological  research  and 
related  activities  to  which  more  attention  should  he  directwl.  We  do  not  perceive 
any  neces.sary  .conliict  between  the  work  that  would  he  performed  under  these 
several  authorities  listed  and  research  and  training  currently  planned  and  in 
progress  under  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  even  though  the 
objectives  coincide  to  some  degree  with  existing  programs  of  the  Foundation. 
However,  ecological  research,  studies  and  training  are  iH-rformed  by  a  nnmber 
of  other  agencies  and  any  new  authority  would  necessitate  a  careful  review  of 
these  activities. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  S.  107b  would  create  in  the  Executive  Otfic-e  of  the 
President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
President  has  recently  estahlished  a  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  and  has  signified 
his  intention  to  create  a  Caliinet  level  Council  on  the  Quality  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment.  I  understand  that  Dr.  DuBridge  has  di.scnssed  this  feature  of  the  bill 
with  you  and  I  would  like  to  defer  to  him  for  comment  on  the  proiMised  Councii. 
However,  as  indicated  above,  I  do  believe  that  environmental  problems  are  of 
such  great  importance  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  to  provide  all 
levels  of  government  with  the  best  scientific  and  technological  base  from  which 
to  make  the  difficult  decisions  regarding  the  best  use  of  our  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objei-tion  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lelani)  J.  Haworth, 

Director. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1960. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  .Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.8.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  March  12,  receipt  of  which  was 
acknowledged  on  March  18,  in  which  you  requested  a  report  on  S.  107b,  a  bill 
“to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality”. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  study,  review,  and  research  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  promoting  and  fostering  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively 
reduce  any  adver.se  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  However,  our 
response  here  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  environmental  quality  as  it  affects 
this  Department.  We  are  not  commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  might  be  established  and  are  not  commenting  on  siieciflc 
allocations  of  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Bill  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  proposition  dedicated  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  environment,  cannot  ))e  effectively  achieved  unless  it  recognizes 
that  existing  ecosystems  are  interrelated  b.v  nature  or  by  the  activities  of  man, 
and  that  the  environmental  forces  affecting  our  natural  resources  disregard 
political  and  geographical  frontiers.  Nature,  technological  interfei’ence,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  population  steadily  growing  in  number  and  opulence,  and  sheer 
neglect,  produce  pollutants  wdiich  transcend  national  boundaries.  Pollution  may 
be  national  in  origin  ;  its  effects  and  control  are  international. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  world's  ecosystems,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  common  danger  of  pollution  to  human  life,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  fui  the  other,  have  prompted  governments  everywhere  to  take  official 
cognizance,  and  where  possible,  counter-measures.  There  is  legitimate  fear  that 
these  problems  are  increasing  in  virulence  and  in  their  rate  of  incidence.  There 
is  growing  awareness  that  many  of  them  are  shared  by  a  nnmber  of  nations, 
either  because  the  same  problems  co-exist  in  different  countries  or  because  they 
are  the  result  of  mutual  pollution.  As  a  result  governments  have  begun  to  seek 
remedy  through  joint  counter-action  by  using  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
channels. 
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International  agencies  both  intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  inclnd- 
ing,  the  United  Nations,  ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  WMO.  UNESCO,  ECE,  IAEA,  OECD, 
et  al,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  various  programs  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  tbe  environment,  e.g.  air  pollution,  w’ater  pollution,  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  etc.  A  report  of  activities  of  the  U.N.  organization  is  attached.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  however,  none  of  these  organizations  have  attacked  the  total  spectrum 
of  environmental  problems. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched  by  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  which  reflect  broader  vision  and  which,  in  fact,  were  de- 
vi.sed  to  encompass  the  full  range  of  at  least  the  principal  facets  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  problem.  Most  important  among  these  initiatives  have  been  : 

1.  The  International  Biological  Program,  a  cooperative  re.search  effort  by 
scienti.sts  of  50  nations  with  the  objective  of  making  a  world-wide  study  of  or¬ 
ganic  production  of  the  land,  in  fresh  waters  and  in  the  sea  and  a  woidd-wide 
study  of  human  adaptibility  to  the  changing  conditions. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Exgertx  on  the  Scientific  Banin  for 
Rational  Unc  and  Connervation  of  the  Renonreen  of  the  Biosphere,  convened  and 
organized  by  UNESCO,  which  produced  20  i-ecommendations  calling  for  action 
by  governments,  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  with 
resi>ect  to  various  subjects  of  research ;  and  proposed  a  long-term,  intergovern¬ 
mental  and  inter-disciplinary  program.  A  copy  of  the  Conference  Report,  including 
the  recommendations  is  attached. 

,3.  The  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Gronp  for  the  Meeting  of  Governmental 
Experts  on  Prohlemn  Relating  to  the  Environment,  held  in  February  1!IG9  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commi.ssion  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  a  Meeting  of  (Jovernniental  Experts  to  be  held  at  I'rague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  in  1971.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  ECE,  the  conference  will 
focus  on  economic  aspects  of  the  environmental  prol)lem  obtaining  within  the 
ECE  region  (including  the  United  States).  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  meeting 
is  attached. 

4.  The  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Environment.  This  conference  was  decided 
upon  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  IhN.  General  As.sembly  on  December  3, 
19(iS_  (A/Res/2398-XXIII).  A  copy  is  attached.  Its  rationale  is  the  desire  “to 
provide  a  framework  for  comprehensive  consideration  within  the  United  Nations 
of  the  problems  of  human  environment  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  public  opinion  on  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  question  and 
also  to  identify  those  aspects  of  it  that  can  only  or  ))est  be  solved  through  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  and  agreement”. 

Coincidental  wutli  inter-governmental  initiatives,  others  are  going  forward  at 
the  non-governmental  and  governmental  level.  Among  the  more  signittcant  is  the 
appointment  by  tbe  International  Council  of  Scientifle  Unions  (ICSU)  of  an 
“Ad-Hoc  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Human  Environment”  which  will  prepare 
a  report  on  those  man-made  problems  of  the  environment  “which  are  of  inter¬ 
national  concern”  and  “toward  the  solution  of  which  the  scientific  competence 
represented  by  ICSU  could  effectively  be  applied”. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  participated  in  all  the  above  initiatives.  It  has  had  a 
major  share  in  promoting  some  and  in  formulating  some  of  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations,  notably  by  the  UNESCO  and  ECE  Conferences. 

It  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  U.N.  Conference  and  has 
submitted  its  proposals  on  purpose,  scope,  objectives  and  agenda,  as  requested 
by  the  Under  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  the  international  aspects  is  profound  and  real.  It  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  realization  that  the  human  environment  is  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
fallacious  and  arbitrary  to  divorce  the  international  a.spects  from  the  national. 
It  has  been  fully  documented  that  air  and  water  pollution,  to  mention  but  two, 
are  not  respecters  of  international  boundaries.  Pollutant  problems  now  con- 
.sidered  local  in  character  may  be  regional  or  interiiational  tomorrow  and  thus 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  nor  complacent  about  global  pollution.  It  is 
this  international  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  concommitant  need  for  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  that  has  already  focused  United  States  attention  on  the  need 
for  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  i>roblems. 

Speaking  to  our  NATO  partners  on  April  10,  1909  Pre.sident  Nixon  said — 

“(W)e  all  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  pool  our  skills,  our  intellects  and 
our  inventiveness  in  finding  new  ways  to  u.se  technology  to  enhance  our  en¬ 
vironments  .  .  .  recognizing  that  these  problems  have  no  national  or  regional 
boundaries.” 
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Secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  his  apix^arance  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  emphasized  that— 

“The  fact  that  .  .  .  we  are  preparing  for  a  Avorld  conference  on  the  human 
environment  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  technological  development 
will  continue  to  require  institutionalized  multilateral  cooperation.” 

In  a  sense  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  only  one  of  many  problems 
that  face  all  nations.  But,  as  Herman  Pollack,  Director  of  International  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Technological  Affairs  pointed  out  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  it  is  the  one  problem  that  accentuates  and 
aggravates  all  others;  population  pre.s.sures,  inadequate  food,  shelter  and  medi¬ 
cal  care.  To  arrest  and  reverse  it,  calls  for  the  combined  effort  of  all  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  with  re.spect  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  the  question  of  environmental  quality,  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  deterioration  of  the  national  environment  is  part  of  a  global  proc¬ 
ess  and  thus  requires  remedial  action  on  an  international  as  well  as  national 
scale. 

2.  Study,  review  and  research  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  problems  and  problem  areas  beyond  national  borders  and  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  governments  and  the  scientists  of  other  nations. 

,3.  The  solution  of  the  environmental  problem  being  a  matter  of  national  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  of  international  concern,  U.S.  participation  in  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  programs  dealing  with  the  international  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S.  policy  to  cope  wtih  environmental  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  program  there  is  no  objection  to  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 


William  B.  IMacomber,  .Tr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


( The  enclosures  referred  to  are  in  the  files  of  the  Committee. ) 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

May  28,  J96f). 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ivsular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  IMr.  CIIAIR^rAN  :  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  ISIarch  12. 
1!)(>9.  for  a  report  on  S.  1075,  a  bill  “To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish 
a  rouncil  on  Environmental  Quality,”  and  your  request  of  March  13,  1069,  for  a 
report  on  S.  237,  a  bill  “To  declare  a  national  policy  on  conservation  development, 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  your  request  of  April  3,  1969,  for  a 
report  on  S.  1752,  the  “Resources,  Conservation  and  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1969.” 

S.  1075  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directly  or  through  grants  I 
and  contracts  to  (1)  conduct  investigations,  studies,  .surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality:  (2)  document 
and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment;  (3)  develop  and  maintain  an 
inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects  and  other  j 
major  projects;  (4)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  i 
and  data  on  ecological  research  and  evaluation  wdiich  are  in  progress  or  are  i 
planned;  (51  evaluate  and  di.sseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  ' 
public  and  private  a.gencies;  (6)  make  available  to  States,  counties,  munic-  j 
ipalities.  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  n  restoring.  ' 
mantaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment;  (7)  initiate  and  1 
utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource-  j 
oriented  projects;  (81  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  de-  ' 
velopment  projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  impact  of  ! 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  environment;  (9)  conduct  research  and  ' 
studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership;  and  (101  assist  the  | 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that  would  be  established  under  the  legislation.  ! 

The  bill  would  not  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  over  programs  ^ 
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of  other  Departments  or  Agencies  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  natural 
environment. 

The  hill  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  composed  of  three  members  qualified  to  interpret  environ¬ 
mental  trends  and  be  conscious  of  and  I’esponsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
.social,  esthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  intere.sts  of  the  Nation.  The  Council  would 
advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy,  annually 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  environment  and  review  program  activity  of  Federal 
agencies.  The.se  functions  would  l)e  carried  out  by  studying  and  analyzing  en¬ 
vironmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  trends  with  relation  to  the 
conservation,  social,  economic  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation. 

S.  237  would  require  the  President  to  annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a  ReiK)rt 
on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment.  The  report  would  include  the 
conditions  of  the  environment  and  other  natural  resources,  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  management  and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  adequacy 
of  natural  re.sources  to  fulfill  human  and  economic  requirements,  review  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  entities  and  individuals  and  programs  to  carry  out  the  policies  together 
with  recommended  legislation. 

The  bill  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Advises  on  Resources,  Conservation  and  the  Environment.  The  function  of  the 
Council  would  be  to  (1)  assist  the  President  in  preparing  the  Report  on  Re¬ 
sources.  Conservation,  and  the  Environment;  (2)  gather  timely  and  authorita¬ 
tive  information  concerning  natural  resources  conservation,  and  development  of 
environmental  quality  trends;  (3)  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  light  of  the  declared  policy  of  this  legislation;  (4) 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
conservation  and  improve  the  environment  to  meet  human  and  economic  require¬ 
ments  ;  (5)  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  resources  iwlicy  and  legislation  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  request. 

S.  237  would  also  establish  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Resources,  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  Environment  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  Report  on 
Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment. 

S.  1752  is  very  similar  to  S.  1075,  except  that  in  addition  to  containing  similar 
provisions  as  S.  1075,  the  hill  ( S.  1752 )  contains  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  S.  237  which  would  establi.sh  a  .joint  Congressional  committee  to  make  studies 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Environmental  Quality  Report,  also  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  This  Congressional  committee  would  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

We  sti’ongly  support  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  national  policy  on  environmental  quality.  This  Department  conducts 
many  programs  concerned  with  the  environment.  The.se  programs  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  concern  the  effects  of  environmental  stress  on  human  health  and  wel¬ 
fare.  Included  in  these  programs  are  activities  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
environmental  forces  on  man  in  his  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  work¬ 
place,  and  the  environment  as  it  relates  to  products  used  by  man  and  their 
effect  on  him. 

In  conducting  these  programs  we  have  many  relationships  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  Some  of  these  are  formalized  such  as  that  between  this  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  public  health  aspects  of  water 
pollution  control  where  the  relation.ship  is  established  by  law.  Other  working 
relation.ships  are  less  formal  and  include,  for  example,  cooperative  undertakings 
conducted  through  interagency  agreements  and  participation  in  the  activities 
of  committees  established  under  the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology. 

As  concern  with  environmental  quality  matters  has  grown  and  a.s  more  E''ederal 
agencies  have  become  extensively  involved  with  protecting  and  improving  the 
environment,  it  has  become  obvioiis  to  this  Department  that  there  is  a  need 
for  better  planning  and  coordination  of  the  numerous  activities  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  area  by  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Government. 
We  are  therefore  fully  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  these  bills  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  enviromnental  qualit.v  programs 
of  the  Nation. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  objectives  in  these  bills  to  create  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  to  advise  his  on  matters  i>ertaining  to  the  en¬ 
vironment.  We  would  prefer  the  flexibility  of  a  Comicil  set  up  administratively. 
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The  Administration  is  now  considering  the  establishment  of  a  Council  in  this 
manner.  Consequently,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provisions  in 
the.se  bills  which  would  establish  by  statute  such  a  Council  in  the  Executive 
Department. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  S.  237  which  would  establish  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment,  and  the  provision 
in  S.  1752  which  would  establish  a  .Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
we  note  there  is  .similar  legislation  before  the  Congress  such  as  S.  Res.  78,  “To 
e.stabli.sh  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment.”  We 
defer  to  the  Congre.ss  conceniing  the  establishment  of  this  special  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations  in  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems 
and  environmental  quality,  we  should  like  to  point  c»ut  that  there  are  a  number  of 
agencies  iu  the  Exec-ntive  Branch  which  already  have  missions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  bearing  on  this  overall  problem.  We  believe  careful  consideration  and  re¬ 
view  of  all  agency  activities  is  needed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  authori¬ 
zations  ;  ancl  sucli  a  review  is  contemi)lated  by  the  Council  referred  to  above. 
We  note  incidentally  that  both  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  include  provisions  specifically 
stating  that  the  authorizations  provided  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
in  no  way  restrict  or  modify  any  authority  of  any  other  Department  or  agency 
of  the  Government. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to’  the 
presentation  of  this  rejwrt  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  H.  Fixch,  Secrciary. 


Statement  of  Myron  Tribus,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 

AND  Technology 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  as  a  former  resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
S.  237,  S.  1075,  and  S.  1752,  all  of  which  deal  with  environmental  quality.  I  can 
well  remember  teaching  a  class  in  engineering  and  noticing  that  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  sitting  with  a  strange  expression  on  his  face  while  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheek.  I  stopped  the  lecture  and  went  over  to  him  and  said  softly.  “Have 
you  had  some  sort  of  personal  difficulty?  I  notice  that  you  are  weeping.”  He  said 
to  me,  “No  sir,  it’s  this  smog,  it’s  killing  me.” 

In  discussing  air  and  water  pollution,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  remembering 
that  the  earth  is  surrounded  b.v  a  relatively  thin  enveloiie  of  fluid,  some  of  it 
gaseous,  and  some  of  it  liquid.  The  debris  of  what  has  been  called  the  “effluent 
society”  is  dumped  into  streams  of  air  and  streams  of  water  and  is  carried  large 
distances.  A  factory  discharging  particles  may  deposit  tons  of  dirt  downstream. 
It  may  also  introduce  ice  nuclei  into  the  atmosphere  and  change  the  weather. 
An  airplane  dusting  crops  may  leave  small  particles  of  i>e.sticides  in  the  air  to  be 
blown  over  natural  foliage  many  miles  away. 

Most  of  us  live  in  a  man-made  world  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  impact  of  man  on  his  environment — ^by  the  burning  of  fos.sil  fuel.s,  by 
the  expansion  of  cities,  by  the  flight  of  aircraft,  and  by  the  launching  of  space 
vehicles — may  inadvertently  and  adversely  modify  our  weather  and  climate. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  fluids  and  it  is  the 
motion  of  these  fluids  which  carries  the  iwllutants  from  their  source  to  the 
places  where  the  damage  is  done.  We  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
charged  with  responsibilities  to  observe,  measure,  monitor  and  predict  the  state 
of  this  fluid  environment.  The  Department  has  statutory  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Nation’s  system  for  monitoring  and  predicting  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  ocean  as  well  as  maintaining  historical  records  reflecting 
changes  in  our  environment. 

Concern  over  environmental  quality  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
reflected  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  our  interest 
and  outline  several  of  the  areas  in  which  we  are  providing  supixnd.  A  number 
of  our  administrations  and  bureaus  are  involved  in  this  effort.  Tflie.se  include  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  fESSA),  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Maritime  Administration,  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  and  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
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:  For  proper  assessment  of  the  future  of  our  natural  environment  it  is  necessary 

•'  to  observe  and  measure  its  present  slate,  to  i)rediet  its  future  course  and  condi¬ 
tion,  and  to  study  through  simulation  the  impact  of  man's  activities  on  the  en- 
j  vironment.  In  its  role  of  monitoring  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  throughout  its 
p  entire  depth,  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  (ESSA)  is 
1  making  a  strong  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  environment,  and  will  he 
I  able  to  assess  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  Environmental  Science 
;  Services  Administration  provides  strong  supi.)ort  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
1  l>rograms  in  the  control  of  both  air  and  water  i)ollution.  In  the  case  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  is  the  ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  dis- 
■  perse  and  carry  away  pollutants.  Forecasts  of  air  i>ollution  potential  are  made 
I  daily  for  the  Nation  and  distributed  to  all  interests.  A  new  program  for  “on 
the  scene”  support  to  State  and  local  pollution  control  agencies  is  being  imple- 
I  mentetl  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

'  Under  the  plan  Weather  Bureau  meteorological  support  units  will  lie  established 

in  some  40  of  the  air  pollution  control  regions  e.stablished  by  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Forecasts  of  the  How  of  the  Nation's  rivers  are  also  made  daily  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  These  forecasts  will  a.ssist  materially  in  controlling  the  re- 
lea.se  of  pollutants  in  accordance  with  the  dispersive  capacity  of  the.se  rivers.  Tidal 
t  currents  into  and  out  of  bays  and  estuaries  are  measured  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Sun'ey.  The  Survey  also  maps  the  bottom  top<igraphy  of  these  areas  at  periodic 
intervals.  Such  data  will  contribute  to  the  control  of  estuarine  pollution.  In 
addition  a  start  has  been  made  toward  the  prediction  of  “estuarine  flushing” 
for  controlling  the  release  of  pollution.  In  ipiite  a  different  field  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  maintains  an  ob.servatory  near  the  .summit  of 
Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii  to  monitor  the  increa.sing  ixillution  load  of  the  world’s 
"clean”  air,  and  thus  assist  in  evaluating  ixissible  adverse  effects  on  climate. 
With  supiKirt  by  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Environmental  Science  Sei-vices  Administration  scientists  conduct  a 
broad  reseai'ch  program  in  measuring  and  predicting  the  dispersive  capabilities 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS)  are  working  on  numerous  problems  associated  with  environmental  ipial- 
ity.  The  development  of  standards  for  measurement  of  air  pollutants  represents 
one  aspect  of  this  work.  Also  important  are  the  studies  being  made  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions  which  take  place  among  iwllutants  after  they  are  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  exposed  to  sunlight.  Studies  of  combustion  are  leading  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  means  for  controlling  sulfur  pollutants.  Standards  for  the  sulfur 
content  of  oil  are  being  developed.  Standard  reference  samples  for  assessing 
radiation  from  radioactive  substances  are  being  distributed.  Noise  as  an  environ¬ 
mental  problem  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Architectural  practices  for  alle¬ 
viating  building  noise  have  been  developed,  and  an  extensive  architectural  sound 
laboratory  is  on  the  drawing  boards.  A  major  effort  is  focused  on  developing 
techniques  for  the  detection  of  a  variety  of  air,  water  and  soil  pollutants.  Studies 
are  under  way  on  the  corrosion  and  deterioration  of  materials  and  structures 
due  to  pollution.  Altogether  some  50  separate  projects  in  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  relate  to  environmental  quality. 

Our  Economic  Development  Administration  continues  to  assist  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality.  During  the  past  three  years  grants  and  loans  of 
around  .$50  million  have  been  made  for  sewage  treatment  facilities  across  the 
Nation,  and  approximately  $250  million  have  been  made  available  for  new  or 
improved  water  and  sewer  systems.  Grants  are  also  made  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recreation  areas  in  support  of  the  tourist  industry. 

The  Busine.ss  and  Defense  Services  Administration  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  puriwses  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Control  or  abatement  policies  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  operations  of  many  industries,  which  have  shown  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  environmental  quality  improvement.  Industry  has  already  done  much  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  the  level  of  air  and  water  pollution  to  meet  reasonable 
standards. 

The  following  examples  of  our  currenc  and  recent  research  activities  illustrate 
the  range  of  the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration  interest  in  the 
environmental  quality  problems  of  industry.  The  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  has  surveyed  the  availability  of  gas  cleaning  equipment  for  use 
in  air  pollution  abatement  by  industry,  and  has  further  studied  the  economic 
impact  of  air  pollution  control  on  both  the  gray  iron  foundry  industry  and  the 
secondary  non-fwrous  metals  industry.  In  the  area  of  water  iwllution,  studies 
29-061 — 69 - 2 
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are  beiiiff  made  of  the  relationship  of  industrial  water  use  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resoiu-ces  by  increased  reusability  of  water  through  fpiality  control.  This 
is  being  done  in  association  with  other  agencies  and  commissions  concerned  with 
pollution  abatement.  Studies  have  ben  made  of  the  economic  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  auto  wrecking  and  salvage  business  to  develop  programs,  in 
cooi>eration  with  other  agencies,  to  help  rid  the  country  of  unsightly  junked  auto 
yards. 

Bu.siuess  and  Defense  Services  Administration  has  participated  actively  in  an 
interdepartmental  survey  of  the  problem  and  costs  involved  and  actions  required 
to  assure  that  the  locating  of  utility  transmission  and  di.stribution  lines  and  of 
utility  plants  is  compatible  with  environmental  values. 

In  the  Maritime  Admini.stration  development  is  under  way  on  systems  and 
equipment  for  separation  of  oil  from  water  to  permit  ships  to  discharge  bilge  and 
ballast  water  into  the  sea  while  maintaining  a  minimum  of  100  parts  per  million 
of  oil  content.  This  system  will  include  accurate  and  reliable  instrumentation 
for  monitoring  the  quality  of  such  discharges. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  the  three  bills  before  this  Committee :  S.  237, 
S.  1075,  and  S.  1752. 

While  the  Department  supports  the  objectives  of  each  of  the.se  bills,  we  are 
oppo.sed  to  their  enactment  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons. 

Title  I  of  S.  1075  and  Title  I  of  S.  1752  would  assign  certain  functions  respect¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  and  evaluation  of  environmental  data  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  These  functions  may  in  some  instances  overlap  the  .statutory 
re.sponsibilities  of  this  Department  and  other  agencies.  Con.sequently,  we  feel 
that  a  cai’eful  review  of  existing  authorities  should  be  undertaken  before  the 
need  for  additional  legislation  can  be  properly  assessed. 

Each  of  the  bills  under  con.sideration  would  e.stabli.sh  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Council  would  include;  studying  and  analyzing  environ¬ 
mental  trend.s,  and  the  factors  affecting  such  trends;  advi.sing  the  Pre.sident 
on  the  formulation  of  national  policies;  appraising  Federal  activities;  and  issu¬ 
ing  periodic  reports. 

The  need  for  an  Advisory  Council  on  the  environment  has  been  recognized  by 
the  President  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  towards  its  establishment.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  would  expect  to  provide  substantial  support  to  the 
work  of  this  Council.  Furthermore,  the  Council  could  assist  the  President  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  several  agencies  in  providing  direction  for  an 
integrated  national  effort.  I  believe  this  approach  is  preferable  and  that  specific 
legi.slation  authorizing  the  e.stablishment  of  an  Environmental  Quality  Council 
is  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion,  I  note  that  Title  III  of  S.  1752  would  establish  a  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Environmental  Quality  to  receive  and  consider  the  President’s  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report,  while  Section  5  of  S.  237  would  e.stahllsh  Select  Committees 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  for  the  same  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of 
internal  organization  of  the  Congress,  the  Department  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  these  provisions. 


[S.  1752,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILIj  To  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems  ;  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  t)y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assenihled, 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Resources,  Conservation  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Act  of  1969”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them,  to 
promote  and  foster  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively  retluce 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and 
development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a 
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national  iwlicy  and  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc¬ 
tive  harmony  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
program  of  study,  research,  review,  and  coordination. 

TITLE  I - ECOLOGICAL  EESEAKCII 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”)  ,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses; 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including 
the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other 
information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an 
interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes  ; 

(,3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  natural  resource  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  including  reclamation  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other 
major  projects  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  eradication  projects  contem¬ 
plated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations  which  may 
make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment ; 

(4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data 
on  ecological  research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned 
by  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals ; 

(5)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to 
public  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of 
reports,  publications,  atlases,  and  maps ; 

(6)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  resource-oriented  projects ; 

(7)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 

-  on  the  natural  environment ; 

(8)  to  encourage  and  assist  public  (non-Federal)  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  including  educational  institutions,  museums,  and  botanical 
and  zoological  gardens,  and  other  scientific  or  conservation  organizations,  or 
individuals,  to  acquire,  designate,  and  maintain  representative  samples  of 
important  natural  environmental  systems,  including  natural  areas  for  ol)- 
servation  and  for  manipulation,  and  to  encourage  such  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  to  utilize  existing  areas  under  their  control  or  juris¬ 
diction  for  such  purposes ; 

(9)  to  establish  through  interagency  coordination,  on  federally  owned 
lands,  a  Federal  system  of  natural  areas  for  scientific  puriioses  and  develop 
the  means  and  methods  for  witlidrawal  of  such  areas  from  nonconforming 
u.ses.  and  provide  for  their  management  and  protection  to  serve  the  natural 
research  needs  of  all  agencies,  both  public  and  private ;  except  that  in  de¬ 
veloping  standards  governing  any  such  withdrawals,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  future  alternative  uses  of  such  areas  subject  to 
withdrawal ;  and 

(19)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  estab¬ 
lished  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  for  the  punioses  of  this  title  (1) 
to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals.  12)  to  accept  and  use  dona¬ 
tions  of  funds,  property,  personal  services,  or  facilities,  (.3)  to  acquire  selected 
areas  of  lauds  or  interests  in  lands  by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands  or  public  lands  under  his  jurisdiction 
which  he  finds  suitable  for  disposition,  (4)  to  administer  such  lands  or  interests 
for  experimental  purposes,  including  the  observation  and  manipulation  of  nat¬ 
ural  areas,  and  (5)  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  with  resiiect 
to  the  administration  of  such  lauds. 

Sec.  103.  Activities  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  carried  out  on  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con¬ 
cerned. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  such  departments  and  agencies  such  information,  data,  reports,  adrtce,  and 
assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  which  can  reasonably  be 
furnished  by  such  departments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purix)ses  of 
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this  tith'.  Any  Fedei-al  ajtency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may 
expend  its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimhursenient  hy  the 
Secreta ry. 

Sec.  10.").  Xothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giv¬ 
ing,  the  Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  re¬ 
stricting,  or  amending  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  id(‘ntifying  and  eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  KM),  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  such  advisor.v  commit¬ 
tees  as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  advice  and  submitting 
recommendations  to  him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  advisoiw  committees  shall  render  advice  and  submit  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and  may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative.  The  Secretary  may  designate  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  seiwe  as  secretaries  to  the  committee. 

(b)  ^Members  of  advisor.v  committees  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  receive 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  addition  to  reind>ursenient  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  b.v  them  in  the  iierformauce  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmental  research 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooi^eration  with  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

title  II — COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘'Council"). 
The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  b.v  tbe 
President,  by  and  -with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  i)erson  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is 
exceptionall.v  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  information  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  the  environmental  quality  programs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Council  nia.v  emplo.v  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  emi)lo,v 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  exi>erts  and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carr.ving  out  of  its  functions  under  this  title,  in  accordance  with  section 
3100  of  title  5,  Fnited  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof ) . 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  principal  duty  of  the  Council  to  develop  comiirehensive 
national  policies  and  programs  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
environment  needed  to  meet  the  emerging  conservation,  social,  economic,  material, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Xation. 

(d)  In  addition  to  those  in  subsection  (c).  it  shall  be  the  dut.v  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report  required  to  be  transmitted  under  section  202  : 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  current  and  prospective,  to 
analyze  and  interpret  such  information  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the 
President  studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends  : 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (including  proposed  programs  and  activities)  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities  affect  environ¬ 
mental  (piality,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  resjiect 
thereto ; 

(4)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  report.s,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request; 
and 

(5)  to  foster  study  and  re.search  in  the  social,  technical,  admini.stra- 
tive.  economic,  political,  and  other  aspects  of  environmental  quality  at  insti- 
tions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  Xation. 
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(e)  In  exercisiiiff  its  iiowers,  fiuietions,  and  duties  under  this  title — 

(1)  the  Council  shall,  on  or  before  Ileceinber  1,  IDGh,  make  a  written  re¬ 
port  to  the  l*resident,  which  report  shall  contain  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  account  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Council  since  its  establishment, 
together  with  its  conclusions,  tindings,  and  recommendations,  and  shall 
thereafter,  on  or  before  December  1  of  each  year,  make  such  a  report  to  the 
I’resident  covering  any  i>eriod  not  covered  by  such  a  report  previously 
submitted  ; 

(2)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such  representatives  of  science,  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  organizations  and  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(3)  the  council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  services, 
facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order  that  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shall  tran.smit  to  the  Congress  on  or  Iw'fore  January  20 
of  each  year,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade  or  altered  environmental 
.system, s  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  in¬ 
cluding  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
including,  hut  not  limited  to.  the  forest,  dry  land,  wet  land,  range,  urban,  sub¬ 
urban,  iind  rural  environment:  (2)  current  and  fore.seeable  ti-ends  in  mana,ge- 
nieiit  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
sfR-ial,  economic,  and  other  retpiirements  of  the  Nation  ;  and  (.3)  his  recomminen- 
dations  on  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  national  policies  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

TITLE  III - JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
joint  committee  shall  lie  composed  of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  In  each  cas'e,  the  majority  party  .shall  lie  represented  by  tive  members  and 
the  minority  party  shall  be  represented  by  there  members.  The  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  ‘’hairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  .shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee,  and  it  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee  to — 

(1)  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of  appropriate 
matters  contained  in  any  environmental  quality  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act  and  of  such  matters  related  thereto 
as  will  provide  means  of  coordinating  programs  in  order  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  recommend  any  such  studies  and  investigations  to 
the  aiipropriate  standing  committees  of  the  Congress ;  and 

(2)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  the  environmental 
quality  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act, 
which  report  shall  contain  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  President  con¬ 
tained  in  such  environmental  quality  report,  and  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  such  additional  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  concerning  the  re.sults  of  the  committee’s  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations,  together  with  its  recommendations,  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  title,  the  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings ;  to 
sit  and  act  within  or  outside  the  United  States  at  such  times  and  places;  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  administer  such  oaths;  to 
take  such  testimony ;  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding ;  and  to  make  .such 
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expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  oommittee  may  make  such  rules  respect¬ 
ing  its  organization  and  procedure  as  it  deems  nece.ssary. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  hy  any  member  designated  by  him  or  the  committee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  memher.  The 
provisions  of  sections  102-104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  employees  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee,  and  its  employees  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  provided  an  itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

Sec.  305.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  committee,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  committee 
duly  authorized  by  the  chairman. 

TITLE  IV - APPROPRIATIOXS 

Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  .July  1.  1969,  and  for  each  of  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  2Ji,  1969. 

lion.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

V.S.  Senate,  W^ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  April  3,  receipt  of  which  was 
acknowledged  on  April  8.  in  which  you  requested  a  report  on  S.  1752.  a  bill  “to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies,  surve.vs,  and  research 
relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems ;  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes”. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  study,  review,  and  research  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  promoting  and  fostering  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively 
reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  However,  our 
response  here  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  environmental  quality  as  it 
affects  this  Department.  We  are  not  commenting  on  the  maner  in  which  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  might  be  established  and  are  not  comment¬ 
ing  on  specific  allocations  of  re.sponsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Bill  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  proposition  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  national  environment,  cannot  be  effectively  achieved  unless  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  existing  ecosystems  are  interrelated  by  nature  or  by  the  activities 
of  man,  and  that  the  environmental  forces  affecting  our  natural  resources  dis¬ 
regard  political  and  geographical  frontiers.  Nature,  technological  interference, 
the  demands  of  a  population  steadily  growing  in  number  and  opulence,  and  sheer 
neglect,  produce  pollutants  which  tran.scend  national  boundaries.  Pollution  may 
be  national  in  origin ;  its  effects  and  control  are  inteimational. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  wmiid’s  ecosystems,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  common  danger  of  pollution  to  human  life,  health  and 
w’elfare,  on  the  other,  have  prompted  governments  everywiiere  to  take  official 
cognizance,  and  wiiere  possible,  counter-mea.sures.  There  is  legitimate  fear  that 
these  problems  are  increasing  in  virulence  and  in  their  rate  of  incidence.  There 
is  growing  awareness  that  many  of  them  are  shared  by  a  number  of  nations. 
eiWier  because  the  same  problems  co-exist  in  different  countries  or  because  they 
are  the  result  of  mutual  pollution.  As  a  result  governments  have  begun  to  seek 
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I  remedy  through  joint  counter-action  by  using  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
li  channels. 

International  agencies  both  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  in- 
.  eluding,  the  United  Nations,  ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  UNESCO,  ECE,  WHO,  IAEA, 

'  OECD,  et  al,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  various  programs  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  the  environment,  e.g.  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
solid  waste  disposal,  etc.  A  rei>ort  of  activities  of  the  U.N.  organization  is  at- 
;  tached  (Tab  A).  Until  recently,  however,  none  of  these  organizations  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  total  siiectrum  of  environmental  problems. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched  by  inter- 
;  national  agencies  which  reflect  broader  vision  and  which,  in  fact,  were  devised  to 
I  encompass  the  full  range  of  at  least  the  principal  facets  of  the  environment  prob- 
i  lem.  Most  imijortant  among  the.se  initiatives  have  been  : 

'  1.  The  Inteniatioruil  Biological  Program,  a  cooperative  research  effort  b.v 

[  scientists  of  .50  nations  with  the  objective  of  making  a  world-wide  study  of 
'  organic  production  of  the  land,  in  fresh  waters  and  in  the  sea  and  a  world-wide 
study  of  human  adaptibility  to  the  changing  conditions, 

2.  The  Infcrgovcrtimcatal  Conference  of  Expertx  on  the  Scientific  Basis  for 
Ratio^uil  Use  and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the  Biosphere,  convened  and 
organized  by  UNESCO,  which  produced  20  recommendations  calling  for  action 
b.v  governments,  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  organization.s'  with 
respect  to  various  subjects  of  research  ;  and  proposed  a  long-tenn,  intergovern¬ 
mental  and  intei’disciplinary  program.  A  copy  of  the  Conference  Report,  including 
the  recommendations  is  attached  ( Tab  B ) . 

3.  The  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Group  for  the  Meeting  of  Gorernnuntal 
Experts  on  Problems  Relating  to  the  Environtnent,  held  in  February  1069  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ec-onomie  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  a  Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  to  be  held  at  Prague,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  in  1971.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  ECE.  the  conference  will  focus 
on  economic  aspects  of  the  environmental  problem  obtaining  within  the  ECU 
region  (including  the  United  States).  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  meeting  is 
attached  (Tab  C). 

4.  The  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Environment.  This  conference  was  decided 
upon  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  3,  196.S 
( A/Res/2398-XXIII).  A  cop.v  is  attached  (Tab  D).  Its  rationale  is  the  desire  "to 
provide  a  framework  for  comprehensive  consideration  within  the  United  Nations 
of  the  problems  of  human  environment  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  public  opinion  on  the  impcu-tance  and  urgency  of  this  (piestion  and  also 
to  identify  those  asiiects  of  it  that  can  only  or  best  be  solved  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  and  agreement”. 

Coincidental  with  intergovernmental  initiatives,  others  are  going  forward  at 
the  non-governmental  and  governmental  level.  Among  the  more  significant  is  the 
appointment  by  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  of  an  “Ad- 
Hoc  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Human  Environment”  which  will  prepare  a 
report  on  those  man-made  problems  of  the  environment  “which  are  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern”  and  “toward  the  solution  of  which  the  scientific  comitetence 
represented  b.v  ICSU  could  effectively  be  applied". 

The  U.S.  Government  has  participated  in  all  the  above  initiatives.  It  has  had 
a  major  share  in  promoting  some  and  in  formulating  some  of  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations,  notably  by  the  UNESC'G  and  ECE  Conferences. 

It  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  TEN.  Conference  and  has 
submitted  its  proposals  on  imriKise,  scope,  objectives  and  agenda,  as  re(iuested 
by  the  Under  Secretary -General  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  the  international  aspects  is  profound  and  real.  It  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  realization  that  the  human  environment  is  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
fallacious  and  arbitrary  to  divorce  the  international  aspects  from  the  national. 
It  has  been  fully  documented  that  air  and  water  iwllution.  to  mention  but  two. 
are  not  respecters  of  international  boundaries.  Pollutant  problems  now  con¬ 
sidered  local  in  character  ma.v  be  regional  or  international  tomorrow  and  thus 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  nor  complacent  about  global  pollution.  It  is 
this  international  cooi)eration  that  has  already  fwused  United  States  attention 
on  the  need  for  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  i)roblems. 

Speaking  to  our  NATO  partners  on  April  10.  1969  I’resident  Nixon  said — 

“(W)e  all  have  a  uniriue  opportunity  to  pool  onr  skills,  our  intellects  and  our 
inventiveness  in  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology  to  enhance  our  environments 
.  .  .  recognizing  that  these  problems  have  no  national  or  regional  boundaries.” 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  emphasized  that — 
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‘•The  faet  that  .  .  .  we  are  pn'parinjc  for  a  world  conference  on  the  human 
environment  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  technological  development  will 
continue  to  retpiire  institutionalized  multilateral  cooperation.” 

In  a  sense  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  only  one  of  many  problems 
that  face  all  nations.  But,  as  Herman  Pollack.  Director  of  International  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technological  Affairs,  iKtinted  out  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  it  is  the  one  problem  that  accentuates  and 
aggi'iivates  all  others  :  i)opulation  pressures,  inadequate  food,  shelter  and  medical 
care.  To  arrest  and  reverse  it,  calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of  all  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  with  respect  to  any  action 
taken  on  the  question  of  environmental  qualit.v,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
following  facts : 

1.  The  deterioration  of  the  national  environment  is  part  of  a  global  process 
and  thus  requires  remedial  action  on  an  international  as  well  as  national 
scale. 

2.  Study,  review  and  research  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to  take  into 
account  problems  and  problem  areas  beyond  national  borders  and  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  other  governments  and  the  scienti.sts  of  other  nations. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  environmental  problem  being  a  matter  of  national 
interest  as  well  as  of  international  concern.  T^.S.  participation  in  bilateral 
and  multilateral  programs  dealing  with  the  international  aspects  of  the 
l)rohlem  must  he  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S.  policy  to  coi>e  with 
environmental  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  submission  of  this  rejwrt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  .Tr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Xatioxal  Science  Foi^xnATiox, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  21.  l!)6f). 

Hon.  Henry  'M.  .Jackson, 

Chairman .  Cmutniftcc  on  Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

TT.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  3.  1060, 
requesting  comments  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  on  S.  1752,  “To  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems ;  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Titles  I  and  II  of  S.  17.52  are  virtually  identical  with  S.  1075  on  which  we 
commented  to  you  at  the  time  of  your  hearings  on  that  hill  in  a  letter  dated 
.\pril  22.  1069.  Our  views  on  Titles  I  and  II  are  the  same  as  set  forth  in  that 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

M’ith  respect  to  Titles  III  and  IV  of  S.  17.52,  the  Foundation  would  generally 
favor  any  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  more  effective  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  matters  relating  to  environmental  quality.  We  do  not,  however,  consider 
ourselves  qualified  to  comment  on  specific  organizational  proposals  internal  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advi.sed  us  that  there  is  no  ohiection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program 
Sincerely  yours, 


Leland  .1.  Haworth,  Director. 


[a.  2.'!7.  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  clpclarp  a  national  poliev  on  conservation  rlevelopment.  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  and  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  if  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled. 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Resources,  Conservation,  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Act  of  1060”. 
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DECLAKATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congres.s  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  coutiiiuiiig  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assistance  and  cooiieration 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservationists.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  property  owners,  to  use  all  practicable  means  including  coordination 
and  utilization  of  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  our  Nation  and  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources  to  meet  human,  economic,  and  national  defense  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  recreational,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  scientitic  values  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  national  heritage  for  future  generations. 

RESOtTECES  AND  CONSERVATION  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
.January  20  of  each  year  (commencing  with  the  year  following  enactment  of 
this  Act)  a  report  (hereinafter  called  the  Iteport  on  Resources,  Conservation, 
and  the  Environment)  setting  forth  (1)  the  condition  of  the  environment  and 
of  natural  resom-ces  including  soil,  water,  air,  forest,  grazing,  mineral,  wildlife, 
recreational,  and  other  natural  resources  with  i)articular  reference  to  attain¬ 
ment  of  multiple-purpose  use;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  in  management  and  utilization  of  natural  resources:  (3)  the 
adequacy  of  available  natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and  economic 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  (4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  (government,  the  State  and  local  governments,  and  nongovernmental 
entities  and  individuals  with  particular  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  full  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  natural  resources ; 
(5)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2.  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  ; 
Provided,  That  in  the  preparation  of  such  annual  reports,  the  President  nurt 
submit  major  assessments  or  reasses.snients  of  the  supply-demand  situations  on 
individual  resources  at  .such  intervals  as  he  determines  to  be  appropi'iate. 

(b)  The  Pre.sident  may  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the  (Congress  reiorts 
supplementai'y  to  the  Report  on  Resources.  Conservation,  and  the  Environment, 
each  of  which  shall  include  such  supplementary  or  revised  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  de<dared  in 
section  2. 

The  Reixu’t  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment,  and  all  suppb'- 
mentary  reports  transmitted  under  subsection  (b).  shall,  when  transmitted  to 
Congress,  be  referreil  in  each  House  to  the  si)ecial  committee  created  by 
section  5. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  RESOURCES,  CONSERVATIO.N  .\ND  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  (Jtlice  of  (he  President 
a  Council  of  Advi.sors  on  Resources  Conservation,  and  the  Environment  ( here¬ 
inafter  called  the  Council).  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
•of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  i)erson  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
training.  exi>erience.  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and 
interi)ret  policies  affe<-ting  natural  resources  and  the  envirmnient.  to  appraise 
jirograms  and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  decdared 
in  section  2.  and  to  formulate  and  I’ccommend  policy  to  promote  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  natui'al  resources  and  improvement  of  the 
human  environment.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  receive  compensation 

at  the  rate  of  .$ - per  annum.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 

members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  act 
as  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  comixuisation  of  an 
exet'utiive  officer  and  such  staff  assistants  and  other  exiierts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  is 
anthorized,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  employ  .such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
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aiul  lix  their  coiiii)ensatioii  in  aecordanee  with  tiie  Ciassification  Act  of  1923, 
as  aiiieiuled. 

(c)  it  shaii  be  the  duty  aiui  function  of  the  ('ouncii — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  tiie  I'resident  in  the  preiwiration  of  the  Rei>ort 
on  Resourc-es,  Conservation,  and  tiie  Environment ; 

(2)  to  gather  timeiy  ami  autiioritative  information  concerning:  naturai 
resource  C(>nser\mtion,  and  deveiopment  and  environmental  (]uality  trends, 
lioth  current  and  prospective,  to  anaiyze  and  interpret  such  information 
in  the  lifjht  of  the  ixilicy  declared  in  section  2  for  the  purixise  of  determin- 
inj?  whether  such  development  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likeiy  to 
interfere,  with  the  acliievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  eompile  and  suiimit 
to  the  President  studies  relating  to  siich  developments  and  trends : 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  light  of  the  ixilicy  declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities  are  contribut¬ 
ing.  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto : 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Nation  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment  to  meet 
human  and  economic  requirements,  including  recreational,  wdldlife,  and 
scenic  values ;  and 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reixirts  thereon,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  resource  ixilicy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in  December 
of  each  year,  who  shall  forward  it  to  Congress  with  his  Report  on  Resources, 
Conservation,  and  the  Environment. 

(e)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  iinder  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees  and  may  con¬ 
sult  with  such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conserva¬ 
tionists,  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advi.s- 
able ;  and 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  .services, 
facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS  OX  THE  RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION  REPORT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  Report  on  Resources,  Con- 
.servation,  and  the  Environment,  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  committee  on  such  report  to  be  known  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment.  Such  se¬ 
lect  committee  in  the  Senate  shall  be  made  up  of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  from  each  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Commerce.  Such 
select  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  made  up  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minority  members  from  each  of  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works.  Agriculture,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  President  pi-o  tempore  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Si>eaker  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  .shall  designate  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  each  such  committee,  in  their  respective  bodies  and  shall  call  the  first  meeting 
thereof  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  respectively,  of  the  Report  on  Resources.  Conservation,  and  the  En¬ 
vironment. 

(b )  Each  such  elect  committee  may — 

( 1 )  make  studies  of  appropriate  matters  contained  in  the  Report  on 
Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Envii-onment  or  of  such  matters  related 
thereto  as  will  promote  the  purixises  of  this  Act.  or  recommend  any  .sucii 
studies  to  the  appropriate  standing  committees  of  its  res]>ective  House:  and 

(2)  make  such  reports  on  resources  and  conservation  matters  .and  on 
studies  undertaken  by  it  to  its  respective  House  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  For  the  puri>o.ses  of  this  section  such  select  committees  may  (1)  hold 
hearings;  (2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses. 
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and  adjourned  periods  of  its  resi>ective  House;  (3)  re(iuire  by  subi>ena  or  other¬ 
wise  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
pai>ers,  and  documents ;  (4)  administer  oaths ;  (5)  take  testimony  either  orally 
or  by  deposition;  (G)  employ  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  and,  witli  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  agency  concerne<l  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  select  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the  case  of  the  House  select 
committee,  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

(d)  A  quorum  of  each  such  select  committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
except  that  the  committees  may  provide  that  for  the  puriwse  of  taking  te.stimony 
a  lesser  numl)er  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  exi>enses  of  each  such  select  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  of  its  respective  House  upon  vouchers  apjmoved'by  the  chairman  pur¬ 
suant  to  resolutions  of  the  respective  bodies  authorizing  such  expenditures. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Wuishington,  June  3,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chdirman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  re.sponse  to  your  requests  for  reimrts  on  S.  237, 
a  bill  “To  declare  a  national  i>olicy  on  conservation  development,  and  utilization 
of  natural  re.sources,  and  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes”  ;  and  S.  1752,  a  bill  “To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
c-onduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resoim-es, 
and  ecological  systems ;  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  S.  237  and  S.  1752  not  be 
enacted. 

S.  237  would  provide  for  an  annual  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Report  of  the  President,  creation  of  a  Council  of  Advisors  to  the  President 
on  Re.sources,  Conservation  and  the  Environment,  and  establishment  of  Select 
Committees  of  Congress  on  the  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment 
Report,  S.  1752  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  broad 
ecological  research  program,  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qualit.v  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  I’resident  and  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environmental  Quality. 

On  April  15,  IHGD  we  sent  you  a  report  on  S.  1075,  Title  I  of  which  is  similar 
to  Title  I  of  S.  1752.  These  titles  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  an  ecological  research  program.  In  our  reiwrt  on  S.  1075  we  indicated 
that  the  broad  scope  of  authorities  the  bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  .substantiall.v  overlap  and  duplicate  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
other  agencies  and  Departments  which  conduct  environmental  programs.  Our 
comments  on  Title  I  of  S.  1075  are  applicable  to  Title  I  of  S.  1752.  We  believe 
that  prior  to  establishment  of  new  authority,  a  careful  and  comprehensive  review 
of  pre.sent  activities,  priorities,  and  capabilities  of  the  agencies  concerned  is 
needed. 

S.  237  and  Title  II  of  S.  1752  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  Council  of  Advisors  dealing  with  natural  resources  and  the  environment. 
The  provi.sions  are  .sinnilar  in  purpose  to  Title  II  of  S.  1075.  As  we  indicated  in 
our  report  on  S.  1075,  we  .support  the  objective  of  creating  a  Councii  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.  However,  the  President  has  announced  his  intention  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  environmental  quality  council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Such  a  council,  we  believe,  will  be  able  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
on  national  policies  in  the  field  of  the  environment  and  conduct  an  as.sessment 
of  current  activities  in  this  area. 


Since  the  propo.sals  for  a  Select  or  Joint  Congressional  Committee  dealing  with 
environmental  quality  are  a  matter  for  Congressional  consideration,  we  have  no 
comments  on  section  5  of  S.  237  or  on  Title  III  of  S.  1752. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advi.ses  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Clarence  D.  Palmby, 

Acting  Secretanj. 
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The  CiiAimiAN.  At  this  point  in  tiie  liearina;  i-eoord  I  Tvonld  also 
inseit  the  statement  fi’om  the  Concessional  Eecord  of  Febrnary  18 
when  I  introduced  this  legislation. 

(4’he  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

[Congressional  Record,  Feb.  IS,  1960] 

S.  107." — Introduction  of  Bili,  to  Estabi.ish  a  Nationau  Strategy  for  the 
Management  of  Human  Environment 

Mr.  .Jackson,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  iiitroducins  legislation  which  has  as 
its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  national  strategy  for  the  management  of  the 
human  environment. 

The  puri)ose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lay  the  framework  for  a  continuing  program 
of  research  and  study  which  M’ill  insure  that  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  aide  to  live  in  and  enjoy  an  environment  free  of  hazards  to 
mental  and  physical  well-being. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  ivould  place  a  new  emphasis  on  tu’o  aspects  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  critically  important  field  : 

First,  title  I  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality.  It  is  critically  essential  that  basic 
research  in  this  neglected  area  be  i)roperly  funded  and  immediately  undertaken. 
The  data  and  the  knowledge  neces.sary  to  an  understanding  of  man’s  impact  on 
the  environment  is  needed  before  Government  and  private  industry  can  make 
knowledgeable  decisions  about  how  their  activities  and  decisions  affect  man- 
environment  relation.ships. 

The  need  for  basic  research  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  current  con¬ 
troversies  over  the  short-  and  long-term  impact  of  chemicals  and  pesticides  on 
both  human  and  animal  life.  Another  example  is  the  need  for  research  on  the 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  weather  modification,  so  that  appropriate  controls  over 
the  use  of  this  emerging  technology  may  be  developed. 

A  contemporary  example  Avhich  has  aroused  great  public  concern  in  recent 
Meeks  is  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  An  editorial  in  the  February  1-1,  1969,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  part : 

"It  is  often  man’s  crass  indifference  to  the  consequences  of  technological  ad- 
vanc‘e  in  exploiting  nature  wdiich  is  leading  to  the  despoiling  of  nature.  That  is  to 
.say,  the  gains  from  technology  seem  to  run  only  one  M’ay — to  profits  rather  than  to 
pre.servation  of  a  planet  on  M'hich  man  can  comfortably  live.” 

The  editorial  u  ent  on  to  say  : 

"The  time  has  come  to  turn  around  the  thesis  under  M’hich  natural  resources 
have  long  been  regarded.  Instead  of  deciding  that  M’e  must  exploit  them  because 
M’e  are  tec-hnic*ally  able  to  do  so,  M'e  ought  to  postixme  exploiting  them  until  the 
need  is  great  or  our  knoM’ledge  of  M’hat  damage  ex])loitation  may  do  is  sub¬ 
stantially  larger.” 

In  my  judgment,  more  must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  soon,  if  M’e  are  to 
develop  the  data  and  the  knoM’ledge  necessary  tc)  an  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  man  and  his  intrusive  technology  upon  an  environment  that  is  unceasingly 
subject  to  groMung  pressures. 

Second,  title  II  of  the  bill  M'ould  establish  in  the  Gfflce  of  the  President  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends;  the 
factors  that  affect  these  trends ;  and  hoM'  they  relate  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation.  I’he  Council  M’ould  also  advise  and 
assist  the  President  on  the  formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality,  and  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  as  required  by  section  203  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  more  effective  process  of  policy  revieM’  on  matters 
affecting  our  entire  biological  and  physical  resources  can  be  achieved  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  forum  in  the  Office  of  the  President  for  the  consideration  of  alternative 
solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 

Our  present  governmental  institutions  are  not  designed  to  deal  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner  M’ith  problems  involving  the  quality  of  our  surroundings  and 
man’s  relationship  to  the  environment.  The  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
government  institutions  as  presently  organized  are  extremel.v  fractionated.  IVe 
have,  for  example,  separate  agencies  and  separate  policies  on  shipping,  fisheries, 
mines,  forests,  and  M’ater  resource  development.  At  .some  point  in  our  history  M’e 
felt  it  was  M’ise  to  organize  Government  around  these  concepts.  This  organization 
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rellects  our  early  national  goals  of  resources  exploitation,  economic  development, 
and  conquest. 

Our  national  goals  have,  however,  changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years.  Today 
Government  organization  does  not  reflect  this  change  in  objectives  and  the  new 
demands  which  are  being  placed  on  the  environment. 

At  present  the  Federal  programs  of  siguiflcant  concern  to  environmental  man¬ 
agement  are  .scattered  throughout  11  of  the  major  executive  departments  and  16 
independent  agencies.  The  problems  of  coordination  and  control  are  obvious.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  new  approaches  are  required  if  we  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  management  of  our  future  environment.  Better  concepts  and  better 
institutions  must  be  designed  to  supplement  the  programs  and  goals  of  existing 
agencies. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  during  the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  and  myself.  The  text  of  the  bill  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  90th  Congress,  together  with  other  relevant  materials,  may  be 
found  at  page  S18808  of  the  December  15,  1967,  Congressional  Record.  Further 
materials  from  various  sources  discussing  the  need  for  a  national  strategy  on 
environmental  management  may  be  found  at  page  S959  of  the  February  6,  1968, 
Congressional  Record. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  any  effort  to  undertake  a  meaningful  study  of 
environmental  and  natural  resource  administration  faces  is  that  the  subject  spans 
the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the  major  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  an  effort 
to  begin  the  process  of  review  without  impinging  upon  the  legitimate  legislative 
and  jurisdictional  interests  of  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  Congressman 
George  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
I  served  as  cochairiuen  for  the  purpose  of  convening  a  unique  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  Joint  House-Senate  colloquium  to  discuss  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  last  July  17,  1968.  The  participants  at  the  colloquium  included  live  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science  Adviser,  Mr.  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  Dean 
Don  K.  Price,  of  Harvard,  and  many  concerned  Members  of  the  Congress.  A 
varied  group  of  scholars  and  Government  officials  also  submitted  statements  and 
reports  on  the  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy  and  offered  suggestions 
as  to  the  content  of  such  a  policy. 

The  colloquium  considered  the  broad  policy  implications  of  environmental  legis¬ 
lation  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress.  More  than  120  Members 
had  introduced  bills  which  were  referred  to  19  separate  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Most  of  these  measures  dealt  with  individual  resource  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  environmental  pollution,  or  the  general  decline  in  the  quality  of 
urban  and  rural  living  conditions.  The  colloquium  was  not,  however,  directed  to  a 
discussion  of  specific  legislative  proposals.  In  view  of  the  widespread  congressional 
interest  in  improving  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  the 
colloquium  was  directed  at  the  general  question  of  the  need  for  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

A  special  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
“A  Xational  Policy  for  the  Environment”  was  prepared  for  the  committee’s  use 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  colloquium.  This  report  was  written  by  Prof.  L.  K. 
Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Van  Ness, 
special  counsel  to  the  committee.  Mr.  President,  because  the  report  is  now  out  of 
print  and  because  it  summarizes  the  requirements  for  policy  effectiveness  and  the 
questions  of  implementing  an  effective  program  of  environmental  administration 
so  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected  portions  of  the  report  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  following  the  colloquium,  a  congressional  white 
paper  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
This  document,  which  was  distributed  to  the  Congress  in  October,  summarized  the 
key  points  raised  in  the  dialog  between  Members  of  Congress  and  the  colloquium 
participants.  It  also  suggested  a  number  of  approaches  that  the  Congi-ess  might 
follow  in  formulating  a  clear  and  forceful  strategy  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  colloquium  disclosed  that  environmental  management  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  Congress  and  the  administration  today.  This  fact  has  long 
been  recognized  in  academic  and  scientific  circles.  For  example,  last  year  the 
xVmerican  Society  for  Public  Administration  devoted  an  entire  issue  of  its  journal. 
Public  Administration  Review,  to  the  interaction  of  well-known  environmental 
problems  and  the  efficacy  of  existing  Government  programs  to  deal  with  conflicts 
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and  controversies  over  the  use  of  the  environment.  The  editor  of  the  issue,  Prof^ 
Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  called  attention  to  the  numerous 
statutes  that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  on  behalf  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
public  health,  urban  planning,  atmo.spheric  research,  oceanography,  rural  con¬ 
servation,  and  related  fields.  Yet  he  emphasized  that  these  measures  “do  not 
cumulate  to  give  us  basic  political  doctrine  that  would  guide  social  conduct  as  it 
impinges  upon  the  environment.” 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  major  conferences  sponsored  by  philanthropic 
foundations  and  universities,  including  the  Industry  and  Environment  Conference 
held  at  Williams  College  in  October  1968,  have  pinpointed  very  serious  gaps  in 
our  private  and  public  re.search  effort  to  under.stand  the  long-term  social  im¬ 
plications  of  the  environmental  changes  being  wrought  by  rapidly  expanding 
technologies  and  their  industrial  applications. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  authorize  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisers  to  periodically  review  all  existing  programs  and  activities  carried  out 
by  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  to  document  and  anticipate 
imminent  environmental  alterations,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  President.  The  Council  would  thus  help  the  President  evaluate  the  trends 
of  new  technologies  and  developments  as  they  affect  our  total  surroundings,  and 
to  develop  broad  policies,  including  those  related  to  anticipatory  research,  to 
prevent  future  man-induced  environmental  changes  which  could  have  serious 
social  and  economic  consequences. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  duplicate  any  existing  research  evaluation 
functions  such  as  those  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  clear  that  scientific  knowledge  must  be  advanced  and  related  to  the 
public’s  interest  in  maintaining  a  quality  environment  and  in  establishing  better 
man-environment  relationships.  The  aim  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a  continuing 
and  thorough  consideration  of  our  Nation’s  overall  progress  in  meeting  national 
and  international  problems  of  environmental  management  which  are  critically 
important  to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

The  need  for  an  information  gathering  body  such  as  the  propo.sed  Council  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  is  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  do  more  to  antici¬ 
pate  environmental  problems  and  develop  strategies  for  their  I’esolution  before 
they  a.ssume  crisis  proivortions.  It  is  far  cheaper — in  human,  social,  and  economic 
term.s — to  anticipate  these  problems  at  an  early  date  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  require  the  massive  expenditures  we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air  and  water  ijollution  and  to  deal  with  recurring  problems  such  as  the 
recent  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  The  proposed  Council  could  perform  this  function 
of  problem  anticipation,  overview,  and  informal  coordination. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  administration  has  been  given 
recommendations  along  these  line.s.  Early  this  year,  the  Brookings  Institution 
issued  a  report,  edited  by  Kermit  Gordon,  entitled  “Agenda  for  the  Nation”  in 
which  some  of  the  Nation’s  leading  observers  of  public  affairs  identify  the  major 
issues  the  executive  branch  must  face  in  the  months  ahead.  This  report  contains 
an  essay  by  Prof.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  on  the  subject  “Managing  Our  Federal 
Government.”  Professor  Bailey  described  the  need  for  restructuring  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  to  reflect  what  many  public  admini.stration  experts  consider  the 
prime  concerns  of  the  Nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Chief 
Executivs.  These  prime  concerns  are  identified  as  first,  national  security :  .second, 
stability  and  growth ;  third,  human  resource  development ;  and,  fourth,  environ¬ 
mental  management  and  control. 

In  the  first  three  areas  cited,  the  Pi’esident’s  Office  has  steadily  strengthened 
its  policy  review  capabilities  by  creating  .special  councils  and  Presidential  advis¬ 
ers.  But  as  Professor  Bailey  noted,  in  the  increasingly  troublesome  area  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  and  viability  of  our  environment,  the  President's  Office  is 
patently  deficient : 

“Aside  from  ad  hoc  task  forces  (many  of  which  have  been  extremely  productive 
and  catalytic),  there  is  no  effective  agent  or  agency  .  .  .  charged  with  the  study 
of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  development  of  effective  progi'ams  to  deal 
with  them  in  terms  of  continuing  and  changing  presidential  perspectives  of  the 
public  interest.” 

Professor  Bailey  went  on  to  note: 

“The  presidency  is  the  only  institution  in  the  American  polity  where  over¬ 
arching  and  long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  coherently  analyzed  and  melded. 

“The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  must  reflect  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive. 
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In  the  present  age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime  concerns  are  four :  national 
security,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the  physical 
environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  In  these  four  areas,  the  President  must  have  at  his  disposal  institutional 
arrangements  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options  judiciously,  and  effect 
coordinated  responses.” 

At  present,  the  President  does  not  have  at  his  disposal  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  to  sort  options  judiciously,  and  to  effect 
coordinated  I’esponses  in  the  held  of  environmental  administration. 

While  Professor  Bailey’s  essay  does  not  dire<.-tly  endorse  the  councilor  approach 
for  Presidential  iwlicy  review  in  the  environmental  field,  as  I  am  now  proposing, 
I  think  his  arguments  for  more  satisfactory  machinery  than  now  exists  to  devise 
a  national  strategy  of  environmental  management  are  particularly  significant 
and  should  be  studied  by  the  Congress  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  a  quality  environment  for  present  and  future  generations.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  excerpts  from  his  chapter  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  AVithout  ohjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  .Iackson.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Mr.  Peter  Khiss  from  the  January  14,  1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  A'ice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit -3.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  article  discusses  recommendations  made  to 
President  Nixon  by  his  Task  Force  on  Resources  and  the  Environment.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  task  force  recommend  the  naming  of  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Environmental  Affairs  to  the  President  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Council  on  the  Environment.  The  new  Council  would,  according  to  Mr.  Khiss’ 
article,  represent  a  broadening  of  the  membership  and  areas  of  responsibility 
of  the  present  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  This  report  is  for  the 
President’s  confidential  use,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  task  force’s  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  followed.  It  is,  however,  my  tentative  view  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problems  faced  will  require  a  more  effective  instrument  than  a 
revamped  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  man’s  total  environment  has  emerged  in  the 
last  few  years  as  a  new  focus  for  public  policy.  Not  long  ago  the  ideal  of  a 
goveiTimental  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  individual,  for  the  state  of  the 
economy,  for  consumer  protection  and  for  housing  was  considered  revolutionary. 
Today,  we  have  come  to  take  these  responsibilities  for  granted.  AVe  must  now 
proceed  to  make  the  concept  of  a  governmental  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  our  surroundings  an  accepted  tenet  of  our  political  philosophy. 

It  is  time  that  we  reexamine  our  national  goals  and  purposes  in  managing 
the  environment.  New  goals  and  new  policies  which  are  in  the  long-range  public 
interest  are  clearly  required.  'Tlieir  successful  development  will  require  the  active 
participation  of  the  States  and  private  enterprise  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Federal  Government — and  I  suppose  this  may  also  be  true  of  State 
government — we  have  sometimes  indulged  ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we  are 
doing  a  grand  job  of  environmental  management.  But  the  facts  do  not  support 
this.  Many  of  our  approaches  and  programs  have  involved  merely  a  cosmetic 
approach — “clean-up,  paint-up,  and  fix-up.”  Tlie  conditions  we  are  dealing  with, 
however,  are  not  cured  by  cosmetology.  Many  will  require  major  surgery. 

Our  responses  have  been  too  narrow,  too  limited,  and  too  specialized.  In  the 
past,  we  have  established  costly  programs  without  a  clear  enough  perception 
of  the  objectives  and  the  goals  we  seek  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the  point  in  our  national  life  where  this 
country  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  timeworn  method  of  simply  convening  ad  hoc 
study  groups  and  task  forces  to  make  recommendations  which  are  easily  filed 
away  and  forgotten  every  time  there  is  a  new  environmental  crisis  such  as  the 
recent  oil  spill  off  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  was  correct  in  directing  Dr.  DuBridge,  the 
President’s  Science  Advi.ser,  to  bring  together  a  panel  of  scientists  and  engineers 
to  review  the  oil  pollution  problem.  AATiat  is  of  grave  concern,  however,  is  that 
we  are  still  only  reacting  to  crisis  sitations  in  the  environmental  field.  AA’hat 
we  should  be  doing  is  setting  up  institutions  and  procedures  designed  to  anticipate 
environmental  problems  before  they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 
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AVe  need  to  know  wliat  the  risks  are,  and  we  need  to  know  what  options  and 
alternatives  are  available  in  the  development  of  our  resources  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  environment.  It  is  far  cheaper  in  human,  social,  and  ec-onomic 
terms,  to  anticipate  these  problems  at  an  early  stage  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  require  the  massive  exi)enditures  we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air,  water,  and  oil  pollution. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will,  if  enacted,  go 
a  tong  way  toward  giving  the  Federal  Government  an  environmental  problem 
anticipatory  capacity. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  1  urge  I’resident  Nixon  to  consider  very  carefully 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Gftic-e  of  the  President. 

Air.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  i)rintetl 
at  this  i)oint  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  Piiesiuext.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gation,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation's  ecological  sy. stems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Air.  Stevens) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  10  75 

]>e  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
and  foster  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  development  and  future  well  being,  and  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony 
and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
study,  review,  and  research. 

TITLE  1 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”),  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized- 

la)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relat¬ 
ing  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality : 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including  the 
plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of 
their  underlying  causes : 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
re.sources  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and 
programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tion.s  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment ; 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data  on 
ecological  research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by 
other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals. 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public 
and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of  reports, 
publications,  atlases,  and  maps ; 

( f )  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  environment ; 

Cg)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  resource-oriented  projects ; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 
on  the  natural  environment ; 

(i)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal  owner¬ 
ship  which  are  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies ;  and 
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(j)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environment  Quality  established  under  title  II 
•of  this  Act. 

Seo.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  and 
to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal  services,  or  facilities  to 
•carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  airthorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments  and 
agencies  such  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Federal  agency 
furnishing  advice  or  as.sistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Seeretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmenal  research 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooperation  with  aprpopriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the  objectives 
and  purpo.ses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  be  con.strued  as  giving, 
the  Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  re.stricting, 
•or  amending  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  department  or 
agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
identifying  and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

title  II 

Sec.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council”).  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  three  memliers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  responsible  to  the  scientific, 
economic,  social,  aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  this  Nation.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  from 
such  members. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  study  and 
analyze  environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating 
■each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health 
goals  of  this  Nation.  In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Council  shall— 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment ; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  on  the  formulation  of 
national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality ; 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
■concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  such  information  availabie 
to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review^  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or  through 
ffinancial  assistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial 
■environment  quality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  ( a )  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  tlie  aquatic,  including 
marine,  .e.stuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestiai  environment,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  .suburban,  and  rural 
environment;  and  (b)  .current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management, 
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and  ntilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
nec-essary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council 
may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Exhibit  1 

A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment — A  Report  on  the  Need  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Policy'  for  the  Environment  :  An  Explanation  of  Its  Purpose  and 
Content  ;  an  Exploration  of  Means  To  Make  It  Effective  ;  and  a  Listing 
OF  Questions  Implicit  in  Its  Establishment 

(A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
by  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  together  with  a  statement  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son) 

STATEMENT  BY'  SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Over  the  years,  in  small  but  steady  and  growing  increments,  we  in  America 
have  been  making  very  important  decisions  concerning  the  management  of  our 
environment.  Unfortunately,  these  haven’t  always  been  very  wise  decisions. 
Throughout  much  of  our  history,  the  goal  of  managing  the  environment  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens  has  often  been  overshaodwed  and  obscured  by  the  pursuit 
of  narrower  and  more  immediate  economic  goals. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the  dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling 
through  events  and  establishing  policy  by  inaction  and  default  have  been  very 
widely  perceived.  Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  America  we  have  too  often  reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  consequences  of  environmental  mismanage¬ 
ment,  but  .seldom  the  long-term  consequences  or  the  alternatives  oiien  to  future 
action. 

This  report  proposes  that  the  American  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  break  the  shackles  of  incremental  policymaking  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enmi-onment.  It  di.scusses  the  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy 
and  states  what  some  of  the  major  elements  of  such  a  policy  might  be.  It  also 
raises  a  number  of  que.stions  implicit  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad-based 
and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  exhaustively  with  these  subjects.  Rather, 
it  attempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  needs 
for  and  the  elements  of  a  national  environmental  policy  in  the  arena  of  public 
debate.  If  the  report  is  successfid  in  encouraging  discussion  and  in  refining 
some  of  the  issues  involved,  it  will  have  iierformed  a  worthwhile  purpose.  In 
the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that.  soon,  some  Presi¬ 
dent  and  some  Congress  must  face  the  inevitable  task  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  objective  of  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans  is  a  top-priority 
national  goal  which  takes  precedence  over  a  number  of  other,  often  comiieting, 
objectives  in  natural  resource  management  and  the  use  of  the  environment. 
In  my  judgment,  that  inevitable  time  of  decision  is  close  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  intelligent  decisions  which  are  not  ba.sed  on  the  emotion 
of  conservation’s  cause  celebre  of  the  moment  or  on  the  error  of  simply  perpetuat¬ 
ing  past  practices,  there  is  a  very  real  need  to  develop  a  national  capacity  for 
constructive  critici.sm  of  present  policies  and  the  development  of  new  institutions 
and  alternatives  in  the  management  of  the  environmental  resources  of  land,  air, 
water,  and  living  space.  Developing  this  capacity  will  require  that  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  elements  of  our  national  life — ^industry,  the  university.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government — participate  in  forming  this  iwlicy.  It  will  require 
the  creative  utilization  of  technology  to  improve  environmental  conditions  and 
to  prevent  unanticipated  future  instances  of  co.stly  abuse.  It  will  also  require 
that  government  business,  and  industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far  greater  range 
of  alternatives  and  potential  consequences  when  they  make  environment- 
affecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
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Finally,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the  declaration  of  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  enhance  the  total  man-environ¬ 
ment  relationship.  The  present  problem  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a  policy.  It  also 
involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  policies  and  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  they  may  be  continuously  reviewed  to  detei'mine  whether  they 
meet  the  national  goal  of  a  quality  life  in  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans. 
Declaration  of  a  national  environmental  policy  could,  however,  provide  a  new 
organizing  concept  by  which  governmental  functions  could  be  weighed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  light  of  better  perceived  and  better  understood  national  needs  and 
goals. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
by  Prof.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  Department  of  Government,  Indiana  University, 
with  the  assisitance  of  Mr.  William  J.  Van  Ness,  special  counsel  to  the  committee, 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  Professor  Caldwell’s  contribution  was,  in  part,  made  possible  through 
an  arrangement  with  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

“Scientists  from  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union- — and  from  50  other  coun¬ 
tries — have  already  begun  an  international  biological  program  to  enrich  our 
understanding  of  man  and  his  environment. 

“I  propose  that  we  make  this  effort  a  permanent  concern  of  our  nations.  I 
propose  that  the  United  States  scientists  join  with  the  scientists  of  tire  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  to  form  an  international  council  on  the  human  en^uron- 
ment.’’ — From  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Commencement  Address  at  Olass- 
boro  State  College,  Olassboro,  N.J.,  June  4,  1968. 

PREAMBLE 

It  is  a  major  function  of  the  Congress  to  propose  and  consider  policies  “to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.” 
Today,  a  challenge  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people  has  arisen.  The  challenge  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  -en¬ 
vironmental  base,  natural  and  manmade,  which  is  the  indispensable  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  security,  welfare,  and  prosperity.  Congress  has  recognized 
this  challenge,  and  in  accord  with  its  responsibilities  is  preparing  a  response. 
Numerous  proposals  are  now  before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  what  some 
of  our  best  informed  scientists  and  political  leaders  describe  as  an  “environmental 
crisis.”  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  “view  with  alarm,”  but  to  raise 
the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy  and  to 
discuss  some  of  the  major  elements  which  might  be  considered  for  inclusion  in 
such  a  policy.  This  report  is  intended  to  bring  the  issue  of  environmental  policy 
into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  the  complexity  of  its  subject  matter  permits,  and  to 
identify  some  of  the  basic  questions  that  would  be  encountered  in  shaping  a 
national  policy. 

The  threat  of  environmental  deterioration,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  described  as  “a  crisis  of  choice,”  is  largely  the  result  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  impact  of  a  dual  explosion  of  population  and  technology  upon  limited 
resources  of  air,  water,  land,  and  living  space.  This  challenge  has  not  occurred 
before  in  American  history  nor  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Today  the  threat 
this  challenge  presents  is  widely  recognized.  Calls  for  action  have  come  from 
many  sectors  of  American  society :  from  labor,  from  business,  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  science,  from  civic  bodies,  from  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic  groups, 
from  public  agencies  and  from  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Sym¬ 
bolizing  the  national  concern,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  entitled  its  1968 
Conservation  Yearbook  “Man — An  Endangered  Species?” ;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  call  for  action  in  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  headline  “The  Need :  To  Manage  Our  Environment.”  These  publica¬ 
tions,  together  with  many  others  listed  in  api)endix  A,  document  the  evidence 
and  provide  an  outstanding  listing  of  the  dangers  and  costs  of  environmental  de¬ 
terioration.  When  these  dangers  and  costs  are  understood,  the  need  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  refine  and  establish  a  countervailing  policy  is  apimrent. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  American  people  and  their  .elected  representa¬ 
tives  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  will  meet  the  need.  To  be  effective,  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment  must  be  compatible  and  consistent  with  many  other  needs 
to  which  the  Nation  must  respond.  But  it  must  also  define  the  intent  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  management  of  their  environment  in  terms  that  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  administrative  agencies  and  the  electorate  can  con¬ 
sider  and  act  upon.  A  national  policy  for  the  environment — like  other  major 
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policy  declarations — must  be  concerned  with  principle  rather  than  with  detail; 
but  it  must  me  principle  which  can  be  applied  in  action.  The  goals  of  effective 
environmental  policy  cannot  be  counsels  of  perfection ;  what  the  Nation  re¬ 
quires  are  guidelines  to  assist  the  Government,  private  enterprise  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  plan  together  and  to  work  together  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  better  environment.  At  the  risk  of  some  oversimplication,  the  task 
juay  be  summarized  in  these  terms  : 

( 1 )  To  arre.st  the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 

12)  To  restore  and  revitalize  damaged  areas  of  our  Nation  so  that  they 
may  once  again  l>e  pi’oductive  of  economic  wealth  and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

(3)  To  find  alternatives  and  procedures  which  will  minimize  and  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  hazards  in  the  use  of  environment-shaping  technoiogies,  old  and  new. 

14)  To  provide  direction  and,  if  necessary,  new  institutions  and  new  tech¬ 
nologies  de.signed  to  optimize  man-environment  relationships  and  to  minimize 
future  costs  in  the  management  of  the  environment. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  management  is,  in  essence,  a  challenge  of 
modem  man  to  himself.  The  principal  threats  to  the  environment  are  those  that 
man  himself  has  induced.  A  national  policy  for  the  environment  is  thus  above 
all  else  a  national  policy  for  the  welfare  and  survival  of  man.  It  is  one  more 
step  in  the  .iourney  of  the  American  people  from  political  independence  toward 
knowledgeable  self-determination  in  its  most  fundamental  and  democratic  sense. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  threat  of  environmental 
mismanagement  and  deterioration  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  has  been  established.  ( See  app.  A. )  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  security  and  relative  urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the  environment. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  man’s  environmental  relationships  have  reached 
a  point  of  crisis ;  others  do  not  see  the  condition  of  the  environment  gen¬ 
erally  as  having  yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less.  general  con.sensus  throughout  most  walks  of  life  that  a  serious  state  of 
affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least,  it  is  approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and 
international  proportions.  The  focus  of  this  report  is  therefore  on  national  policy 
to  cope  with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  impending,  rather  than  with  docu¬ 
menting  the  facts  relating  to  environmental  deterioration. 

Part  I.  Requirements  for  policy  effectiveness 

Effective  policy  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  things  hoped  for.  It  is  a  coherent, 
reasoned  statement  of  goals  and  principles  supported  by  evidence  and  formulated 
in  language  that  enables  those  responsible  for  implementation  to  fulfill  its  intent. 
This  section  of  the  report  describes  some  of  the  interrelating  conditions  that 
appear  necessary  to  an  effective  national  policy  for  the  environment.  The  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  developed  under  the  following  five  headings : 

(1)  Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Facilitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International  Cooperation. 

1.  Understanding  Imminent  Need 

An  effective  and  enlightened  environmental  policy  is  a  response  to  the  needs 
of  man  in  relation  to  his  environment.  The  response  may  involve  the  control  of 
man’s  behavior  on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankind  where  those  interests 
are  clearly  perceived  and  widely  held.  Man’s  relationships  with  his  environment 
are,  of  course,  multitudinous  and  complex.  Control  by  governments,  by  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  or  by  other  institutions,  cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to 
every  asjiect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  actual  points 
of  impact  of  individual  man  upon  his  environment.  Policy  effectiveness  conse¬ 
quently  depends  very  largely  upon  the  internationalization,  in  the  human  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  those  understandings,  values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  his  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  his  environment  along  generally  beneficial  lines.  A  major 
requisite  of  effective  evnironmental  policy  is  therefore  intelligent  and  informed, 
individual  self-control. 
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There  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  Americans 
perceive  the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environmental  decay.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  few  recognize  the  connection  between  the  conditions  which 
they  deplore  and  the  absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  national  policy  on 
behalf  of  environmental  quality. 

Man  is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  that  is  totally  new  in  human  history. 
He  has  rapidiy  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  easily  inhabitable  areas  of  the 
earth  while  his  numbers  have  increased  at  an  exponential  and  accelerating  rate. 
Simultaneously,  unprecedented  economic  power  and  advances  in  science  and 
technology  have  permitted  man  to  make  enormously  increased  demands  upon 
his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these  coincidental  developments  more  dra¬ 
matically  evident  than  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  many  Americans  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  sound  environmental  management  sould  now  sud¬ 
denly  become  “everybody’s  business.”  Long-accepted  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
in  relation  to  one’s  surroimdings  are  now  being  called  into  question.  Under¬ 
standing  of  what  has  happened  can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  in  arithmetic. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  the  total  human  population  of  the 
present-day  continental  United  States  could  hardly  have  exceeded  3  million 
individuals.  The  demands  of  the  American  Indian  and  European  colonists  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  very  light  when  contrasted  with  current  exactions.  By 
the  close  of  the  20th  century,  if  the  population  of  this  same  area  approximates 
300  million,  the  daily  stress  man  places  on  the  environment  will,  on  the  basis  of 
mere  numbers,  have  increased  100  times  over.  Technology  has  alleviated  some 
forms  of  stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wildlife  for  food),  but  it  has  greatly 
increased  environmental  stress  in  general.  The  net  result  has  been  enormously 
increased  demands  upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Calculation  of  an  average  per  man-year  stress  upon  the  environment,  esti¬ 
mated  from  A.D.  1700  to  2000,  and  adjusted  for  technological  factors  at  paifiicular 
historical  periods,  would  be  a  powerful  persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensitive  and 
forward-looking  national  environmental  policy.  The  exponential  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  man  and  his  technology  uix)n  the  environment,  particularly  since 
World  War  II,  is  the  major  cau.se  of  the  need  for  a  national  environmental 
quality  effort. 

The  rate  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed  since  1890  when  the  frontier  officially 
ceased  to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other  sicial  transformation  in  hi.s- 
tory.  Scarcely  one  long  generation  removed  from  the  last  days  of  the  frontier, 
America  has  become  an  urbanized  and  automated  society  with  publicly  institu¬ 
tionalized  values  in  social  security,  labor  relations,  civil  rights,  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  health  that  would  have  been  utopian  less  than  a  century  ago. 
In  the  absence  of  a  system  for  adequately  assessing  the  consequences  of  techno¬ 
logical  change,  who  could  have  predicted  the  many  ways  in  which  applied  science 
would  transform  the  conditions  of  American  life?  I’owerful  new  tools  applying 
the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  the  behavioral  sciences  were 
put  to  work  for  improving  the  health,  wealth,  comfort,  convenience,  and  security 
of  Americans.  Utilizing  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  American  environment, 
the  world’s  highest  standard  of  living  was  achieved  in  an  amazingly  short  period 
of  time.  Unfortunately,  our  productive  technology  has  been  accompanied  by  side 
effects  which  we  did  not  foresee.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  there  are  dangers 
as  well  as  benefits  in  our  science-based  technology.  It  is  now  becoming  apparent 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  productive  economy  unless 
we  bring  its  harmful  side  effects  under  control.  To  obtain  this  control  and  to 
protect  our  investment  in  all  that  we  have  accomijlished,  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment  is  needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodigious  success  in  the  management  of 
their  economy  they  have  been  much  less  successful  in  the  management  of  natural 
resources.  As  a  people  we  have  been  overly  optimistic,  careless,  and  at  times 
callous  in  our  exactions  from  the  natural  environment.  The  history  of  soil  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over  forest  lands,  of  slaughtered  wildlife  document  a 
few  of  our  early  failures  to  maintain  the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural 
resources.  Fortunately  many  of  these  early  failures  have  been  corrected  or  are 
now  being  remedied.  But  our  exploding  iwpulation  and  technology  have  created 
more  subtle  dangers,  less  easily  detected  and  more  difficult  to  overcome. 

These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  documented  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress  and  in  the  reports  of  scientific  committees  (app.  A).  They  confront 
us  with  the  possibility  that  the  continuation  of  present  trends  affecting,  for 
example,  (a)  the  chemistry  of  the  air,  (6)  the  contamination  of  food  and  water. 
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(c)  the  use  of  op<ui  land  and  living:  space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical  stress  of 
crowding,  noise  and  interpersonal  tension  on  urban  populations,  may  infinitely 
degrade  the  existence  of  civilized  man  before  the  end  of  this  century.  These  are 
not  the  exaggerated  alarms  or  unsubstantiated  predictions  of  extremists :  they 
are  sober  warnings  of  competent  scientists  supported  by  substantial  demonstra¬ 
ble  evidence.  The  practical  course  is,  therefore,  to  forestall  these  threats  before 
they  have  outgrown  our  technical,  economic,  legal,  and  political  means  to  over¬ 
come  them.  Fortunately,  we  .still  have  a  choice  in  this  matter.  We  still  have  a 
relatively  wide  range  of  alternatives  available  in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems  of  the  environment  must  wait  until  more 
urgent  political  issues  are  resolved.  Problems  of  national  security,  poverty,  health, 
education,  urban  decay,  and  underdeveloped  nations  have  just  and  appropriate 
claims  for  priority  in  national  attention  and  public  expenditures.  Yet  many  aspects 
of  these  problems  involve  environmental  policy.  Three  of  the  most  urgent — the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  the  great  cities :  increasing  disability  and  death  from  dis¬ 
eases  induced  by  environmental  factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphysema,  mental 
disorders)  ;  and  the  decline  and  decay  of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Appalachia) 
furni.sh  persuasive  reasons  for  a  national  environmental  policy.  Before  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  in  attempts  to  alleviate  these  social  ills,  it  would  be  wise  to  be 
sure  that  the  environmental  factors  causing  or  accompanying  these  conditions 
are  properly  identified  and  remedied.  We  may  otherwise  worsen  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  environment  without  solving  the  underlying  social  problems. 

In  summary,  within  the  present  generation  the  pressures  of  man  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  exploded  into  the  environment  with  unprecedented  si)eed  and  unfore¬ 
seen  destructiveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy 
the  American  people  have  not  readily  adopted  policies  to  cope  with  the  attendant 
liabilities.  Popular  understanding  of  the  need  to  forestall  the  liabilities  in  order 
to  preserve  the  benefits  is  now  becoming  widespread.  And  provides  the  political 
rationale  for  the  development  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment,  and  for 
a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  implement  it. 

2.  Recognizing  Costs 

The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have  adopted  a  coherent  policy  for  the 
management  of  its  environment,  had  its  people  recognized  that  the  costs  of  over¬ 
stressing  or  misusing  the  environment  were  ultimately  unavoidable.  This  recog¬ 
nition  was  arrived  at  belatedly  for  several  reasons :  First,  environmental 
deterioration  in  the  past  tended  to  be  gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  it  was 
not  apparent  that  any  cost  or  peiralty  was  being  exacted ;  second,  it  seemed  possible 
to  defer  or  to  evade  pa.vment  either  in  money  or  in  obvious  loss  of  environmental 
assets;  third,  the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the  environment  (unless  specific 
illegal  damage  could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Exaggerated  doctrines 
of  private  ownership  and  an  uncritical  popular  tolerance  of  the  side  effects  of 
economic  production  encouraged  the  belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  environ- 
nipiit  were  costs  that  no  one  had  to  pay. 

This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as  many  regions  of  the  Nation  began 
to  run  out  of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devastation  of  strip  mining  impov¬ 
erished  mining  communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine  age  piled  up  in  man¬ 
made  mountains  of  junk,  as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecommunications 
arose  to  festoon  the  nation  with  skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  poles,  and 
as  the  tools  of  technology  increasingly  produced  results  incompatible  with 
human  well-being.  Under  the  traditional  “ground  rules”  of  production,  neither 
enterprise  nor  citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives  or  to  pay  for  measures 
that  would  have  prevented  or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environmental  quality. 
Payment  continued  to  be  exacted  in  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public  once  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  costs  required  to  restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  support  the 
public  administration  that  environmental  deterioration  entailed.  When  the  public 
began  to  demand  legislation  to  control  pollution  and  to  prevent  environmental 
deca.v.  the  reaction  of  those  involved  in  environmental  degrading  activities  was 
often  one  of  counter-indignation.  Businessmen,  municipalities,  corporations  and 
propert.v  owners  were  confronted  with  costs  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  the  abatement 
of  nuisances  that  they  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  pa.v.  They  were  now 
about  to  be  penalized  for  behavior  which  America  had  long  accepted  as  normal. 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  is  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding 
the  costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  policy  question  is  not  whether  payment 
shall  be  made :  it  is  when  payment  shall  be  made,  in  what  form,  and  how  the 
costs  are  to  be  distributed.  Hard  necessity  has  made  evident  the  need  for  payment 
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to  obtain  air  and  water  of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at  least  minimum  standards 
of  health  and  comfort.  Scientific  knowledge  and  the  rising  levels  of  amenity 
standards  have  added  to  public  expectation  that  protection  against  environmental 
damage  will  be  built  into  the  products  and  production  costs  of  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  has  now  become  as  expensive 
to  the  business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at  large.  In  most  enterprises  a  social 
cost  can  be  carried  without  undue  burden  if  all  competitors  carry  it  alike.  For 
example,  industrial  waste  disposal  costs  can,  like  other  costs  of  production,  be 
reflected  in  prices  to  consumers.  But  this  becomes  feasible  only  when  public 
law  and  administration  put  all  comparable  forms  of  waste-producing  enterprises 
under  the  same  requirements.  Moreover  it  has  always  been  an  advantage  to 
enterprise  to  have  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  future  costs  and  requirements. 
When  public  expectations  and  “ground  rules”  change,  however,  as  they  have 
been  changing  recently  on  environmental  quality  issues,  the  uncertainty  of 
resulting  effects  upon  business  costs,  and  the  necessity  for  adjustment  to  un¬ 
expected  expenses  and  regulations,  is  disconcerting  and  hardly  helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment  could  provide  the  conceptual  ba.sis  and 
legal  sanction  for  applying  to  environmental  management  the  methods  of 
sy.stems  analysis  and  cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated  their  value  in 
industry  and  in  some  areas  of  government.  It  has  been  poor  business,  indeed, 
to  be  faced  with  the  billions  of  dollars  in  expenses  for  salvaging  our  lakes 
and  waterways 'when  timely  expenditures  of  millions  or  timely  establishment 
of  appropriate  policies  would  have  largely  preserved  the  amenities  that  we  have 
lost  and  would  have  made  unnecessary  the  cost  of  attempted  restoration.  A 
national  system  of  environmental  cost  accounting  expressed  not  only  in  economic 
terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustaining  and  amenity  values  in  the  form  of 
environmental  quality  indicators  could  provide  the  Nation  with  a  much  clearer 
picture  than  it  now  has  of  its  environmental  condition.  It  would  help  all  sector’s 
of  American  society  to  cooperate  in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the  environment 
and  the  threat  of  ecological  insolvency  that  are  impairing  the  national  economy 
today. 

It  is  not  only  industrial  managers  and  public  officials  who  need  to  recognize 
the  unavoidable  costs  of  using  the  environment.  It  is,  above  all,  the  individual 
citizen  because  he  must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  in  amenities  for  the  way 
in  which  the  environment  is  used.  If,  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat  lobster,  shrimp 
or  shellflsh,  the  citizen  must  reconcile  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  for  these 
products  or  indeed  finding  them  unobtainable  at  any  price,  unless  we  And 
ways  to  preserve  America’s  coastline  and  coastal  waters.  The  individual  citizen 
may  also  have  to  pay  in  the  cost  of  illness  and  in  general  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  discomfort.  And  these  costs,  of  course,  are  not  incurred  voluntarily. 

In  the  interest  of  his  welfare  and  of  his  effectiveness  as  a  citizen  the  in¬ 
dividual  American  needs  to  understand  that  environmental  quality  can  no  longer 
be  had  “for  free.”  Recognition  of  the  inevitability  of  costs  for  using  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  of  the  forms  which  these  co.sts  may  take  is  essential  to  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  responsible  citizenship  on  environmental  policy  issues. 

In  summary,  the  American  people  have  reached  a  point  in  history  where  they 
can  no  longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  deferral 
of  charges  by  letting  them  accumulate  in  slow  attrition  of  the  environment,  or 
by  debiting  them  as  loss  of  amenities  will  soon  be  no  longer  possible.  It  is 
no  longer  fea.sible  for  the  American  people  to  permit  it.  The  environmental 
impact  of  our  powerful,  new,  and  imperfectly  understood  technology  has  often 
been  unbelievably  swift  and  pervasive.  Specific  effects  may  prove  to  be  irre¬ 
versible.  To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  technological  advance,  the  price  of  preventing 
accidents  and  errors  must  be  paid  on  time.  From  now  on  “pay-a.s-you-go”  will 
Increasingly  be  required  for  insuring  against  the  risks  of  manipulating  nature. 
This  means  merely  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  protection,  restoration, 
replacement,  or  rehabilitation  of  elements  in  the  environment  before,  or  at  the 
time,  these  resources  are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

3.  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge 

For  many  years  scientists  have  been  warning  against  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  quiet,  creeping,  environmental  decline.  Now  the  decline  is  no  longer 
quiet  and  its  speed  is  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  destroying  the  works  of 
man  as  well  as  of  nature.  We  are  confronted  simultaneously  with  environ¬ 
mental  crisis  in  our  cities  and  across  our  open  lands  and  waters.  The  crisis  of 
the  cities  and  the  crisis  of  the  natural  and  rural  environments  have  many 
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roots  in  common,  although  they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as  extraneous  to- 
one  another,  or  even  as  comi)etitive  for  public  attention  and  taxation.  In  fact, 
both  crises  stem  from  an  ignorance  of  and  a  disregard  for  man’^s  relationship' 
to  his  environment. 

An  effective  environmentai  policy  in  the  past  might  have  prevented  and  would 
certainly  have  focused  attention  upon  the  wretched  condition  of  urban  and 
rural  slums.  It  would  surely  have  stimulated  a  search  for  knowledge  that 
could  have  helped  to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions  of  living.  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  fabric  of  American  society  can  no  longer  contain  the 
growing  .social  pressure  again.st  slum  environments.  Today,  remedial  measures 
are  being  forced  by  social  violence  and  by  the  social  and  economic  costs  of 
environmental  decay ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  remedies  take  full  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  The  pressure  upon  the  urban  environment  is 
acute  and  overt ;  it  is  dramatized,  it  has  obvious  political  implications,  and 
it  hurts.  Conversely,  the  degradation  of  natural  and  rural  environments  is 
more  subtle.  Stress  may  reach  the  point  of  irreparable  damage  before  there  is 
full  awareness  that  a  danger  exists.  What  is  needed  therefore  is  a  systematic  and 
verifiable  method  for  periodically  assessing  the  state  of  tlie  environment  and  the 
degree  and  effect  of  man’s  stress  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  environmental  change  on  man. 

One  would  expect  to  be  able  to  look  to  the  universities  and  to  the  great  schools 
and  institutes  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  public  health  as  constituting  an 
environmental  intelligence  system.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  such  system  ex¬ 
ists.  Man-environment  relationships  per  se  have  seldom  been  studied  compre- 
hen.sively.  Various  disciplines  have  concerned  themselves  with  particular  aspects 
of  environmental  relationships.  Geographers,  physiologists,  epidemiologists,  evo¬ 
lutionists,  ecologists,  social  and  behavioral  scientists,  historians,  and  many  others 
have  in  various  ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  man  and  environment.  But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has  not  been  marshaled 
in  ways  that  are  readily  applicable  to  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  envii’onment.  At  present,  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
enviromnent  to  which  no  discipline  has  directed  adequate  attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  a  lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating 
to  environmental  relationships.  Society  has  never  asked  for  this  knowledge,  and 
has  neither  significantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  its  production.  By  way  of 
contract,  public  opinion  has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy  physics  as  rea¬ 
sonable,  even  though  direct  and  immediate  applications  to  public  problems  are 
relatively  few.  But  public  opinion  has  bene  guided  in  part  by  the  judgment  of 
the  scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders  of  higher  education.  Only  recently 
have  the  .scientific  community  and  the  universities  begun  to  interest  themselves 
institutionally  in  man-environment  relationships,  perceived  in  the  totality  in 
which  they  occur  in  real  life. 

Environmental  studies  in  the  universities  are  as  yet  largel.v  focused  on  sepa¬ 
rate  phases  of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  undesirable ; 
it  is  in  fact  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  specialization  and  intensive  study 
that  many  environmental  problems  require.  The  inadequacy  lies  in  the  lack  of 
means  to  bring  together  existing  specialized  knowledge  that  would  be  relevant 
to  the  esteblishment  of  sound  policies  for  the  environment.  There  is  also  need 
for  gi-eatly  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  systems,  to  the  behavior 
of  organisms  in  relation  to  environmental  change,  and  to  the  complex  and  rel¬ 
atively  new  science  of  ecology.  There  is  need  for  synthesis  as  well  as  for  analysis 
in  the  study  of  man-environment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between  the  interests  of  public  life  and  the 
activities  of  American  universities.  Public  concern  with  a  social  problem  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  public  recognition  or  financial  support,  stimulates  related 
research  and  teaching  in  the  coileges  and  universities.  Research  findings  and 
teaching  influence  the  actions  of  government  and  the  behavior  of  society.  This 
relationship  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  engineering.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  developed  strength  in  the  field  of  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  and  management.  Nevertheless  a  beginning  is  being  made  in 
some  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  a  number  of  independent  research  organi¬ 
zations  and  foundations,  to  provide  a  more  adequate  informational  base  for 
environmental  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  informational  base  for  environ¬ 
mental  policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic  institutions  or  to  government. 
Sijeaking  to  the  19(17  plenary  ses.sion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences,  Douglas  L.  Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler’s  Research  Center,  declared 
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that  “*  *  *  We  need  to  recognize  environmental  quality  control  as  a  vital  social 
objective  and  take  steps  to  establish  the  field  of  environmental  management  as 
a  new  cross-disciplinary  applied  science  professional  activity  of  extraordinary 
challenge  and  importance.” 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist  the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge 
has  been  uncoordinated  and  inconstant.  With  the  exception  of  defense  and  space- 
related  technical  investigations,  the  amount  of  money  made  available  for  en¬ 
vironmental  research  has  been  relatively  meager  and  has  been  allocated  largely 
along  conventional  disciplinary  lines.  Specialized  aspects  of  research  on  man- 
environment  reiationships  have  been  well  funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Defen.se,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  But  much  of  this  work  is  highly  technical  and  is  appropriately 
directed  toward  problems  encountered  in  the  missions  of  these  agencies.  More 
broadly  based  are  the  interests  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but  the 
Foundation’s  resources  for  funding  academic  research  relating  to  environmental 
policy  are  small.  For  a  brief  i)eriod  the  most  promising  source  of  support  for 
the  kind  of  knowledge  needed  for  environmental  policy  effectiveness  was  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  In  the  mid-1960’s,  the  Service  began  to  assist  the 
establishment  of  broadly  based  environmental  health  science  centers  in  selected 
universities.  But  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  Public  Health  Service  brought  this 
effort  to  an  untimely  standstill.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Fund  a  signifi¬ 
cant  body  of  health-related  environmental  research,  but  little  of  it  appears  to  be 
policy-related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying 
the  general  field  of  Government-funded  research  for  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  found  (not  unexpectedly)  that  there  were  heavy  con¬ 
centrations  of  research  where  Government  funding  was  heaviest — notabiy  in 
physical  science  and  the  biomedical  aspects  of  the  environment.  Government- 
funded  research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary  or  policy-oriented  character  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almost  negligible  in  volume  and  in  funding.  It  is  probable  that 
policy  problems  are  investigated  in  the  course  of  substantive  research ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  yet  made  a  con.scious  decision  to  organize  and  fund  the 
effort  which  students  of  environmental  policy  and  management  see  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  to  an  adequate  environmental  information  system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support  for  new  research  on  natural  sys¬ 
tems,  environmental  relationships  and  ecology  on  an  independent,  but  publicly 
financed  basis,  a  National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  proposed  by  a  group  of 
scientists  associated  with  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  assisted  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  functions  proposed  for  this  institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  indicative  of  the  contribution  that  ecologists  would 
like  to  make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation’s  capacity  to  cope  with  its  en¬ 
vironmental  problems.  Defining  ecology  to  be  “*  *  the  scientific  study  of  life-in¬ 

environment,”  the  proponents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecology  state  that  it  is 
needed  (1)  to  conduct  large-scale  multi-disciplinary  field  research  beyond  the 
capacities  of  individual  researchers  or  research  institutions,  (2)  to  provide  a 
central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecologists  and  public  agencies  can  draw,  (3) 
to  coordinate  and  strengthen  activities  of  ecologists  in  relation  to  ecological 
issues  in  public  affairs,  and  to  promote  the  infusion  of  ecoiogy  into  general  ed¬ 
ucation  at  all  levels,  and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services  for  government  and 
industry  on  action  programs  affecting  the  environment.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  proposed  institute  is  not,  however,  to  study  public  policy  or  education, 
but  to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many  others  unreported  here,  are  construc¬ 
tive  contributions  to  the  task  of  marshaling  the  knowledge  needed  for  an  effective 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  They  do  not,  however,  add  up  to  a  national 
information  .system,  nor  do  they  necessarily  present  information  and  findings 
relative  to  the  environment  in  forms  suitable  for  review  and  decision  by  the 
Nation’s  policymakers.  The  ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  in  the  89th  Congress  would  have  established  a  national 
research  and  information  system  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Similar  proposals  have  been  incorporated  in  a  number  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  90th  Congress,  including  S.  2S0o  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel. 
(See  app.  B. )  An  important  difference  between  the  proposals  before  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  efforts  and  proposals  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
is  that  in  pending  legislation  the  knowledge  assembled  through  survey  and  re¬ 
search  would  be  systematically  related  to  official  reporting,  appraisal,  and  re¬ 
view.  The  need  for  more  knowledge  has  been  established  beyond  doubt.  But  of 
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equal  and  perhaps  greater  importance  at  this  time  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  to  insure  that  existing  knowledge  and  new  findings  will  be  organized 
in  a  manner  suitable  for  review  and  decision  as  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective  through  action,  a  comprehensive  system 
is  required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of  relevant  knowledge;  and  for 
placing  before  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people,  for  public  decision, 
the  alternative  courses  of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With  all  its 
great  resources  for  research,  data  processing,  and  information  transmittal, 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial  support  and  operational  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  permit  these  resources  to  implement  a  public  policy  for  the 
environment, 

4.  Facilitating  Policy  Choice 

The  problem  of  organizing  information  for  purposes  of  policy-oriented  I’eview 
leads  directly  to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy  choice.  Environmental  policy¬ 
making  presents  certain  organizational  difficulties.  It  must  draw  heavily  upon 
scientific  information  and  yet  it  embraces  important  considerations  and  issues 
that  are  extraneous  to  science  polic.v.  Insofar  as  environmental  policy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information,  it  is  handicapped  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  research 
effort  and  the  inadequacies  of  information  handling  described  in  the  preceding 
paragi’aphs.  In  a  review  of  U.S.  science  policy  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  the  European  examiners  cited  environmental 
problems  as  one  of  the  areas  of  inquiry  that  American  science  was  not  well 
organized  to  attack.  The  criticism  was  directed  not  at  the  accomplishments  ot 
American  science  in  support  of  major  technical  undertakings ;  it  was  instead 
concerned  with  the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and  behavior,  on  a 
scale  which  their  comprehensive  and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environmental  policymaking,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  affords  a  mechanism  for  enlisting  the  resources  of  the 
scientific  community,  for  establishing  study  groups  and  advisory  panels  on 
specific  issues,  and  for  presenting  their  recommendations  to  the  President.  In 
the  coordination  of  scientific  aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  association  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  is  the  more  general  of  several  coordinative  or  advisory  bodies  in 
the  executive  branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of  special  councils  for 
marine  resources  and  engineering  development,  for  water  re.sources,  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  natural  beauty,  among  other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent  the 
function  of  policy  advice.  None  of  these  bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man- 
environment  relations  as  a  whole ;  none  provide  an  overview ;  none  appear  fully 
to  answer  the  need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
electorate  to  consider  alternative  solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system  to  assist  national  policy  choice  may 
be  found  in  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils  on  environmental  quality  or 
councils  of  ecological  advisers.  These  councils  are  conceived  as  bridges  between 
the  functions  of  environmental  surveillance,  research,  and  analysis,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  policymaking  functions  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other.  The  particular  and  indispensable  contribution  of  the  Council  to  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  would  be  twofold.  The  first  would  be.  using  S.  2805  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  “*  *  *  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and 
the  factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis 
to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.”  IMost 
proposals  call  for  a  report  on  the  .state  of  the  environment  from  the  Council  to 
the  President  and  from  the  President  to  the  Congress.  S.  2805.  for  example, 
states  that  the  Council  shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  in 
the  formulation  of  national  policies,  and  that  it  shall  also  make  information 
available  to  the  public.  The  bill  further  provides  that  “  *  ♦  *  The  Council  shall 
periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  directl.v  by  Federal  agencies  or  through  financial  as.sistance  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President.” 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  Council’s  functions  several  inferences  may  be 
drawn.  First,  the  proposed  environmental  advisory  councils  are  not  science  ad¬ 
visory  bodies.  They  are  instructed  in  pending  legislative  proposals  to  take  spe¬ 
cified  factors,  including  the  scientific,  into  account  in  the  course  of  their  analysis 
and  recommendations  on  environmental  polic.v  issues.  Second,  the  councils  are 
not  primarily  research  or  investigating  bodies  even  though  they  have  imxmrtant 
investigatory  functions.  They  are  essentially  i)olicy-facilitating  bodies.  Third, 
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their  functions  are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  reporting.  Their  nearest  func¬ 
tional  counterpart  is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Fourth  and 
finally,  councils  on  the  environment,  such  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  measures 
listed  in  appendix  B,  must  be  located  at  the  highest  political  levels  if  their  advis¬ 
ory  and  coordinative  roles  are  to  be  played  effectively.  For  this  reason  the  pro¬ 
posals  have  generally  established  the  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  However,  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  proposed  by  Representative 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  which  would  i)erform  many  functions  similar  to  those  of 
the  environmental  councils,  would  be  an  independent  body  responsible  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  Congress. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  facilitating  policy 
choice.  Some  have  found  the  formal  committee  structure  of  the  Congress  to  be 
poorly  suited  to  the  consideration  of  environmental  policy  questions.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie  has  proposed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  to  facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ¬ 
mental  issues  that  would  normally  be  divided  among  a  number  of  Senate  com¬ 
mittees.  Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  principal  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  concerned 
with  environmental  policy  issues,  should  be  established  to  review  a  proposed 
annual  or  biennial  report  of  the  President  on  the  state  of  the  environment.  Many 
Congressmen,  however,  feel  that  the  policy  of  establishing  new  committees  to 
deal  with  each  new  problem  area  should  be  resisted  and  that  the  present  com¬ 
mittees  should  assume  their  legislative  and  oversight  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Meanwhile  the  informal  and  practical  operations  of  legislative  business 
thermits  the  present  standing  committees  to  function  with  remarkable  speed  and 
dexterity  where  the  will  to  legislate  exists. 

In  summary,  policy  effectiveness  on  environmental  issues  will  require  some 
form  of  high-level  agency  in  the  executive  branch  for  reviewing  and  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  environment.  No  existing  body  seems  appropriate  for  this 
function.  To  meet  this  need,  and  under  various  names,  a  council  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  suggested  and  has  been  incorporated  in  numerous  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  Provision  for  a  jwlicy  assisting  body  in  the  executive  branch  suggests 
to  some  the  desirability  of  a  comparable  committee  in  the  Congress. 

5.  National  Policy  and  International  Cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  Glassboro  State  College  on  June  4, 
1968,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
“international  council  on  the  human  environment.”  The  ecological  research  and 
surveys  bill  first  offered  in  1965  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  authorized  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  with  “other  governments  and  international  bodies 
in  environmental  research.”  Similarly,  S.  2805  and  other  pending  measures  au¬ 
thorize  “*  *  *  environmental  research  in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other 
countries  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  departments  or  agencies  of  .such 
countries  or  with  coordinating  international  organizations  *  * 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  vrillingness  and  intent  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  and  with  international  organizations  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  environmental  research  and  iK)licy  reinforce  the  argument  for  a  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy.  Although  the  United  States  could  cooperate 
internationally  on  many  specific  issues  without  a  national  ix)licy,  it  could  do  so 
more  effectively  and  comprehensively  if  its  own  general  position  on  environ¬ 
mental  policy  were  formally  and  publicly  enunciated. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  user  of  natural  resources  and  manipulator 
of  nature  in  all  history,  has  a  large  and  obvious  stake  in  the  protection  and  wise 
management  of  man-environment  relationships  everywhere.  Its  international 
interests  in  the  oceanic,  polar,  and  outer  space  environments  are  clear.  Effective 
international  environmental  control  would,  under  most  foreseeable  contingencies, 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  could  hardly  be  prejudicial  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  any  nation.  American  interests  and  American  leadership 
would,  however,  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  Nation’s  commitment  to  a  sound 
environmental  policy  at  home  were  clear. 

Part  II.  Questions  of  implementation 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  hold 
for  the  fuHire  of  government  in  the  United  States?  At  the  least,  it  would  signify 
a  determination  by  the  American  people  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  future 
management  of  their  environment.  It  would  not  imply  an  all-inclusive  Federal  or 
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even  governmental  environmental  administration.  The  task  to,  too  widespread, 
multitudinous,  and  diverse  to  be  wholly  performed  by  any  single  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality.  There  are  important  roles  to  be  played  at  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  many  sectors  of  the  nongovernmental  economy.  Nevertheless  a  new 
policy,  and  particularly  a  major  one,  is  certain  to  arouse  some  apprehensions. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  in  State  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  among  businesses  whose  activities  impinge  directly  upon  the 
environment  and  natural  resources,  there  would  he  understandable  concern  as 
to  what  changes  for  them  might  be  implicit  in  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  objection  is  certain  to  be  raised  that  Government  is  already  too  large 
and  that  there  are  already  too  many  agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environ¬ 
ment.  “Please — not  one  more,”  will  be  an  oft-repeated  plea.  These  fears,  how¬ 
ever.  are  largely  those  that  always  accompany  a  new  public  effort  regardless 
of  its  purpose,  direction,  or  ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people  oppose,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  public  action  on  behalf  of  quality  in  the  environment.  It  is  implementation 
that  raises  questions  and  arouses  apprehension. 

It  would  be  unconvincing  to  assert  that  no  interest,  enterprise,  or  activity 
will  he  adversely  affected  by  a  national  environmental  quality  effort.  There  is  no 
area  of  public  policy  that  does  not  impose  obligations  upon,  nor  limit  the  lati¬ 
tude  for  action  of  important  sectors  of  society.  But  while  activities  harmful 
to  man’s  needs  and  enjoyments  in  the  environment  must  necessarily  be  curbed, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  Americans,  without  exception,  would  benefit  from  an  effec¬ 
tive  national  environmental  policy.  In  brief,  although  all  would  benefit,  a  rela¬ 
tive  few  might  be  required  to  make  adjustments  in  business  procedures  or  in 
technological  applications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  report  on  the  need  for  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  would  he  incomplete  if  it  did  not  raise,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  di.scu.ssion,  some  major  questions  that  the  establishment  as  such  a  policy 
would  imply.  These  are  mainly  questions  of  how  a  decision  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  would  be  implemented  in  practice.  They  are  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President.  But  in  their  answers,  the  policy¬ 
determining  branches  of  Government  will  need  to  consider  a  number  of  issues 
subsidiary  to  those  major  questions. 

To  better  illustrate  the  issues  involved  in  these  questions,  reference  will  be 
made  to  S.  2805.  No  claim  of  special  priority  is  implied  by  these  references. 
!Many  of  the  bills  now  pendin.g  on  this  issue  have  similar  provisions.  Any  one 
bill  might  serve  as  well  as  any  other. 

1.  What  Are  the  Dimensions  of  an  Environmental  Policy  and  How  Are  They 
Distinguishable  Prom  Other  Areas  of  National  Concern? 

This  is  the  fundamental  question.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
its  metes  and  bounds  could  be  defined  more  clearly  than  those  of  the  more  famil¬ 
iar  policy  areas  of  national  defense,  foreign  relations,  civil  rights,  public  health, 
or  employment  security.  The  field  of  definition  can  be  narrowed,  however,  by 
identifying  those  concepts  with  which  it  might  be  confused  but  from  which  it 
should  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Environmental  policy,  broadl.v  construed,  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  those  life-support  systems — natural  and  manmade — upon 
which  the  health,  happiness,  economic  welfare,  and  physical  survival  of  human 
beings  depend.  (See  app.  D.)  The  quality  of  the  environment,  in  the  full  and 
complex  meaning  of  this  term,  is  therefore  the  subject  matter  of  environmental 
policy.  The  term  embraces  aspects  of  other  areas  of  related  policy  or  civic 
action,  and  it  is  important  that  environmental  policy  and  environmental  quality, 
in  the  broad  sense,  he  distinguished  from  these  related  but  sometime.s  dissimilar 
policies  or  movements. 

Environmental  policy  should  not  be  confused  with  efforts  to  preserve  natural 
or  historical  aspects  of  the  environment  in  a  peri)etually  unaltered  state.  En¬ 
vironmental  quality  does  not  mean  indiscriminate  preservationism,  but  it  does 
imply  a  careful  examination  of  alternative  means  of  meeting  human  needs 
before  sacrificing  natural  species  or  environments  to  other  competing  demands. 

Environmental  quality  is  not  identical  with  any  of  the  several  schools  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources  con,servation.  A  national  environmental  policy  would  however, 
necessarily  he  concerned  with  natural  resource  issues.  But  the  total  environ¬ 
mental  needs  of  man — ethical,  esthetic,  physical,  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
economic — must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Environmental  policy  is  not  merely  the  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  problems  of  the  environment.  It  includoc;  a  broader  range  of  con.siderations. 
For  this  reason  S.  2805,  in  proposing  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  does 
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not  stipulate  that  its  five  members  be  scientists,  although  it  obviously  would 
not  preclude  scientists  among  them. 

One  of  the  few  differences  in  emphasis  among  the  environmental  policy  bills 
now  before  the  Congress  has  to  do  with  the  role  of  ecologists  and  of  the  science 
of  ecology  in  the  shaping  of  national  policy.  The  need  for  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  national  as.sistance  for  ecological  research  and  education  cannot  be 
doubted  by  anyone  familiar  with  present  trends  in  the  environment.  The  science 
of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the  principal  ingredients  for  the  foundation  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment.  But  national  policy  for  the  environment 
involves  more  than  applied  ecology,  it  embraces  more  than  any  one  science  and 
more  than  science  in  the  general  sense. 

The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy  are  broader  than  any  but  the  most 
comprehensive  of  policy  areas.  The  scoi>e  and  complexities  of  environmental 
policy  greatly  exceed  the  range  and  character  of  issues  considered,  for  example, 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  One  may  therefore  conjecture,  without 
derogation  to  the  unquestionable  importance  of  the  economic  advisor.v  func¬ 
tion,  that  a  council  on  the  environment  would,  in  time,  i)erhaps  equal  and  even 
exceed  in  influence. and  imiwrtance  any  of  the  specialized  councilar  bodies  now 
in  existence.  For  this  reason  its  membership  should  be  broadly  represenrative 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  national  interests  in  man-environment  relationshipis. 
The  ultimate  scope  of  environmental  policy,  and  the  relationship  of  a  high-level 
implementing  council  to  existing  councils,  commissions,  and  advisory  agencies, 
are  not  questions  that  can  be,  or  need  to  be,  decided  now,  nor  even  at  the  time 
that  a  national  policy  may  be  adopted.  The  important  consideration  is  to  develop 
a  ix)licy  and  to  pi’ovide  a  means  that  will  permit  its  objectives  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  executive  agencies.  If 
we  w’ait  until  we  are  certain  of  the  dimensions  of  environmental  policy  and  of 
how  it  will  relate  to  other  responsibilities  and  functions  of  Government,  our 
assurance  will  be  of  no  practical  value.  It  will  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much 
help. 

2.  Uiwn  What  Considerations  and  Values  Should  a  National  Environmental 
Policy  Be  Based? 

If  it  is  ethical  for  man  to  value  his  chanc-es  for  survival,  to  hoije  for  a  decent 
life  for  his  descendants,  to  respect  the  value  that  other  men  place  upon  their 
lives,  and  to  want  to  obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer  without  prejudicing 
equal  opportunities  for  others,  then  the  cornerstone  of  environmental  policy  is 
ethical.  That  cornerstone  is  the  maintenance  of  an  environment  in  which  human 
life  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  lived  with  the  fullest  possible  measures 
of  personal  freedom,  health,  and  esthetic  satisfaction  that  can  be  found.  No 
government  is  able  to  guarantee  that  these  values  can  be  realized,  but  govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  assist  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  an  environment  where  such 
values  are  at  least  realizable. 

Ethics,  like  justice,  is  not  easily  quantifiable,  yet  few  would  argue  that  society 
should  not  seek  to  establish  justice  because  justice  cannot  be  adequately  defined 
or  quantified.  Environmental  policy  is  a  point  at  which  scientific,  humanistic, 
political,  and  economic  considerations  must  be  weighed,  evaluated,  and  hope¬ 
fully  reconciled.  Hard  choices  are  inherent  in  many  policy  issues.  The  sacrifice  of 
a  plant  or  animal  .species,  for  example,  or  of  a  unique  ecosystem 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  short-run  economy,  con¬ 
venience,  or  expediency.  The  philosophy  of  reverence  for  life  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that  must  at  times  lead  to  a  deci.sion  as  to 
which  of  two  forms  of  life  must  give  way  to  a  larger  puiipose. 

The  natural  environment  has  been  basically  “friendly”  toward  man,  Man’s 
survival  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  environment,  but  not  upon  the 
unaltered  operation  of  all  of  its  myriad  comixments.  Pathogenic  micro-organisms, 
for  example,  are  not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection  against  them  is  a  major 
task  of  environmental  health  and  medicine.  But  even  here,  respect  for  the 
incredible  variety,  resilience,  and  complexity  of  nature  is  a  value  that  environ¬ 
mental  policy  would  be  wise  to  conserve.  Frontal  attacks  upon  man’s  environ¬ 
mental  enemies  or  competitors,  identified  as  pathogens  or  as  “pests,”  have  mis¬ 
carried  too  often  to  encourage  the  thought  that  direct  action  on  threats  in  the 
environment  are  always  wi.se,  economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  values  to  be  served  by  environmental  policy  is  broad  and  an 
indication  of  how  its  scope  might  be  defined  may  be  obtained  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  S.  2805  which  specify  the  considerations  to  which  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  should  respond :  “Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  or  attainments,  be  i>rofessionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  inter- 
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pret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  l)e  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social  esthetic  and  cultural  needs 
and  interests  of  this  Nation.” 

The  assessment  and  interpretation  of  these  needs  and  interests  is  obviously  a 
function  that  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have  to  i>erform  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  No  more  than  in  the  election  of  legislators  or  in  the  apiwintment 
of  judges,  would  it  be  possible  to  stipulate  how  these  or  other  values  should 
be  understood  and  weighted.  The  reputations  and  characters  of  the  individuals 
apiKtinted  to  the  Council  would  offer  the  best  indication  of  how  the  si)ecifica- 
tions  of  the  law  might  be  con.strued.  But  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Council  need  not  be  wholly  subjective  or  based  upon  speculative  data.  The 
methods  of  systems  analysis,  cybernetics,  telemetry,  photogrammetry,  electronic 
and  satellite  surveillance,  and  computer  technology  are  now  being  applied  to  a 
wide  range  of  envii’onmental  relationships.  New'  .statistical  and  computerized 
simulation  techniques  are  rapidly  bringing  ecology  from  w’hat  has  been  described 
as  “one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  of  the  sciences,”  to  what  may  become  one 
of  the  most  complex,  intellectually  demanding,  and  conceptually  powerful  of  the 
sciences. 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations  upon  which  a  national  environmental 
policy  should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive  than  the  values  and  con¬ 
siderations  that  men  seek  to  realize  in  the  environment.  In  the  interpretation 
of  these  values  and  considerations  science  can  play  a  role  of  great  importance. 
But  neither  science,  nor  any  other  field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  environmental  policies  are  based.  The  full  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  scientific  and  humanistic  dis¬ 
ciplines  afford  the  informational  background  against  which  value  judgments  on 
environmental  policy  may  most  wisely  be  made. 

3.  How  Should  the  Information  Needed  for  a  National  Environmental  Policy 
Be  Obtained  and  Utilized? 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  implementation  of  environmental  policy,  this  I 
one  is  probably  the  least  difiScult.  It  is  in  part  a  technical  question;  yet  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  technical  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  can  be  easily  answered.  There  is 
no  present  system  for  bringing  together,  analyzing,  collating,  digesting,  interpret¬ 
ing.  and  disseminating  existing  information  on  the  environment.  There  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  no  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  what  aspects  of  man-environment 
relationships  are  unresearched  or  hitherto  unidentified.  The  question  is  less 
diflBcult  than  others  primarily  because  it  is  clearly  possible  to  design  an  informa¬ 
tion  s.ystem,  to  fund  its  implementation,  and  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  particular 
form  in  which  the  data  should  finally  appear,  and  the  method  of  its  subsequent 
disposition  are  more  problematic. 

Title  I  of  S.  2805,  and  other  measures  proposed  on  behalf  of  a  national  en¬ 
vironmental  policy,  make  provision  for  the  functions  of  information  gathering, 
storage  and  retrieval,  dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  through  assistance  to  research  and  training.  The  detailed  provisions  of  S. 
2805  on  an  environmental  information  system  are  numerous  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  significant  feature  of  these  provisions  is  that  they  create 
an  information  system  designed  and  intended  to  serve  the  policymaking  proc¬ 
esses  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills  place  this  information  function  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  they  relate  its  data-gathering 
functions  to  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they  provide  for  the  transmit¬ 
tal  of  its  findings  to  a  high-level  reviewing  body  and  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  In  the  provision  for  organizing  environmental  information  into  a 
form  that  is  usable  for  policy  formation,  this  proposal  represents  a  step  toward 
greater  rationality  in  government  and  toward  the  more  effective  use  of  modern 
information  systems  and  technology  to  serve  public  purposes. 

4.  How  Should  a  National  Environmental  Policy  Be  Implemented  and  Periodi¬ 
cally  Review'ed  for  Refinement  or  Revision? 

Some  innovation  and  restructuring  of  policy-forming  institutions  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  a  national  environmental  policy.  Our  present 
governmental  organization  has  not  been  designed  to  deal  wdth  environmental 
policy  in  any  basic  or  co'herent  manner.  ( See  app.  C. )  The  extent  to  wdiich  gov¬ 
ernmental  reorganization  may  be  necessary  cannot  be  determined  absolutely 
in  advance  of  experience.  But  it  does  seem  probable  that  some  new  facility  at 
the  highest  levels  of  policy  formulation  will  be  needed  to  provide  a  point  at 
which  environmental  policy  issues  cutting  across  the  jurisdictional  lines  of 
existing  agencies  can  be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  at  which  the  complex  prob- 
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leins  involved  in  man’s  relationships  with  his  environment  can  be  reduced  to 
(piestions  and  issues  capable  of  being  studied,  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  i>eople.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
bills  on  environmental  policy  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  ( see  app.  B )  provide  a  point  of  focus  for  this  new  area  of  policy 
ilirough  a  high-level  board  or  council.  Many  of  these  bills  provide  for  periodic 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  environment  to  the  policy-determining  institutions  of 
the  Nation — the  President  and  the  Congress — and,  as  these  reports  are  matters 
of  public  record,  to  the  American  people  who  must  be  the  tinal  judges  of  the 
level  of  environmental  quality  they  are  willing  to  support. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  improved  facilities  for  the  finding, 
analysis  and  presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data  are  needed.  A  vast  amount 
of  data  is  now  collected  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private  research  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  data  is  uneven  in  its  coverage  of  the  various  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  For  example,  there  is  a  superabundance  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pollution  .but  comparatively  little  re¬ 
search  on  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  environmental  policy.  Much  of  the 
data  now  available' is  in  a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  purposes.  The  sheer  mass 
of  data,  much  of  it  highly  technical  on  certain  major  environmental  problems, 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  its  use.  For  this  reason  the  legislative  proposals 
on  national  environmental  policy  provide  a  system  for  reinforcing,  supplement¬ 
ing,  and  con-elating  the  flow  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level  reviewing  and  reporting  agency  and 
(b)  an  information  gathering  and  organizing  system,  are  the  essential  stnic- 
tural  innovations  proposed  in  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for  implementing  a 
national  environmental  policy.  Would  these  additions  to  the  present  structure 
of  govei-nment  be  sufficient  to  implement  a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  in  particular  would  the  proposed  high-level  Council  be  related 
to  other  agencies  in  the  federal  structure  of  government? 

New  policies  and  programs  imply  structures  appropriate  to  their  functions  and 
may  call  for  new  i-elationships  among  existing  agencies.  To  construct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  structure  for  environmental  administration  will  require  time  and 
meanwhile  the  need  for  leadership  in  informing  the  people  and  in  formulating 
policy  recommendations  and  alternatives  grows  more  urgent.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  measures  which  have  been  introduced  propose  that  a 
Council  for  Environmental  Quality  be  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  In  effect,  the  Council  would  be  acting  as  agent  for  the  President. 
It  would  need  information  from  the  various  Federal  departments,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  independent  agencies  that,  under  prevailing  organization,  it  could 
not  as  easily  obtain  if  it  were  located  at  a  level  coequal  or  subordinate  to  the 
divisions  of  Government  whose  programs  it  must  review.  Reinforcing  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  distribution  of  environment-affecting  activities  among  almost 
every  Federal  agency. 

Objection  may  be  raised  that  there  are  already  too  many  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Some  students  of 
public  administration  argue  that  a  simplification  of  structure  and  a  clarification 
of  existing  responsibilities  should  take  precedence  over  any  new  programs  or 
agencies.  The  answer  to  this  objection  lies  in  an  assessment  of  relative  priorities. 
Is  each  of  the  councils  or  comparable  agencies  now  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  more  imxwrtant,  of  greater  urgency,  or  of  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  pi;blic  welfare,  than  the  proposed  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality?  What  criteria  indicate  how  many  conciliar  bodies  are  “too  many”? 
These  questions  are  not  merely  rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot  be  answered 
here,  they  are  obviously  germane  to  the  issue  of  governmental  organization 
and  to  the  way  in  which  national  environmental  policy  is  formulated  and  made 
effective. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  of  a  major  re.structuring  of  the  Federal  departments 
in  which  public  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  environment  would,  like 
defense  or  foreign  relations,  become  a  major  focus  for  public  policy.  Proposals 
tending  in  this  direction  and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  made  over  several  decades.  A  prominent  news  magazine  took  up  this  line 
of  reasoning  in  a  recent  editorial  declaring  that  “  #  ♦  *  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Environment.”  But  a  major  restructur¬ 
ing  of  functions  in  the  Federal  administrative  establishment  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  easily  or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be  most  plausible  as  a  part 
of  a  more  general  restructuring  of  the  executive  branch.  The  multiplication  of 
high-level  councils  and  interagency  committees  may  indicate  that  a  restructuring 
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is  noecled.  (See  app.  C.)  Some  of  the  complexity  of  present  arrangements  for 
policy  formulation  and  review  reflects  the  confusion  often  attending  a  transition 
from  one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to  another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
Presidential  office  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and  flexible  administrative 
structure,  is  that  of  the  “superdepartment.”  One  of  these  agencies  already 
exists  as  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  Department  of  the  Environment  might 
be  another.  The  substance  and  character  of  the  organizational  changes  that 
superdepartments  might  imply  are  germane  to  a  discussion  of  environmental 
administration,  but  they  require  no  further  exploration  in  this  report  beyond 
the  following  three  points :  First,  they  would  be  fewer  in  number  than  present 
departments,  probably  no  more  than  seven  to  nine ;  second,  they  would  be  ori¬ 
ented  broadly  to  services  performed  for  the  entire  population,  and  third,  they 
would  be  planning  and  coordinative  rather  than  directly  operational,  assuming, 
to  some  degree,  cei’tain  of  the  tasks  that  now  fall  heavily  on  the  Executive 
Oflice  of  the  President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need  for  a  more  effective  review  and 
coordination  of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  in  the  concept  of  “hori¬ 
zontal  authority”  or  matrix  organization.  This  organizational  arrangement 
has  been  employed  in  multifunctional,  cross-bureau,  projects  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Under  a 
temporary  structure  for  project  management,  it  structures  across  normal  hier- 
arehal  lines  and  working  relationships  among  the  necessary  personnel  and  skills. 
The  concept  might  be  applicable  to  interagency  attack  upon  si>eciflc  problems 
of  environmental  policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  if  and  when  needed,  are  functions 
that  the  Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of  Government.  The  device  of 
an  annual  or  biennial  report  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  environmental  offers  the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination  by  the 
Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance  of  the  President’s  message,  but  of  national 
policy  itself.  In  many  resjjects,  the  transmission  of  an  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  environment  accompanied  by  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  Nation’s  goals,  needs,  and  policies  in  managing  the  environment  could 
attain  many  of  the  ends  sought  by  those  who  propose  reorganization. 

SUMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had  no  considered  policy  for  its  environ¬ 
ment,  the  unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  make  a  iX)liey  necessary  today.  The  expression  “environmental 
quality”  symbolizes  the  complex  and  interrelating  asi>ects  of  man’s  dependence 
upon  his  environment.  Through  science,  we  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-environment  relationships.  The  evidence 
requiring  timely  public  action  is  clear.  The  Nation  has  overdrawn  its  bank  ac¬ 
count  in  life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these  elements — air,  water,  soil,, 
and  living  space — technology  at  present  provides  no  substitutes.  Past  neglect 
and  carelessness  are  now  costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportunities  foregone, 
in  impairment  of  health,  and  in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  in  a  demand 
upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  incomes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The  longer 
we  delay  meeting  our  environmental  responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  “interest  charges”  in  environmental  deterioration  will  run.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
medial  action  and  of  getting  onto  a  sound  basis  for  tlie  future  will  never  be 
less  than  it  is  today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would  be  important  byproducts  of  an 
environmental  quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public  objectives  in  their 
own  right.  But  the  compelling  reasons  for  an  environmental  quality  program 
are  more  deeply  based.  The  survival  of  man,  in  a  world  in  which  decency  and 
dignity  are  pos.sible,  is  the  basic  reason  for  bringing  man’s  impact  on  his  environ¬ 
ment  under  informed  and  responsible  control.  The  economic  costs  of  maintaining 
a  life-sustaining  environment  are  unavoidable.  We  have  not  understood  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature  in  accommodating  itself 
to  man’s  exactions,  nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of  adaptation  to 
deteriorating  conditions.  In  our  management  of  the  environment  we  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative  powers  and  in  one  form  or  another  must 
now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  obtaining  air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space  in, 
quantities  and  qualities  sufficient  to  our  needs.  Economic  good  sense  requires 
the  declaration  of  a  policy  and  the  estaltlishment  of  an  environmental  quality 
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program  now.  Today  we  have  the  option  of  channeling  some  of  our  wealth 
into  the  protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  to  do  this  in  an  adequate 
and  timely  manner  we  may  find  ourselves  confronted,  even  in  this  generation, 
with  environmental  catastrophe  that  could  render  our  wealth  meaningless  and 
which  no  amount  of  money  could  ever  cure. 


Exhibit  2 

Managing  the  Federal  Government 

(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  in  “Agenda  for  the  Nation,”  Brookings  Institution,  1968, 

pp. 301-321) 


The  President  of  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  federal  government  to  manage  itself  and  to  carry  out  with 
elficiency,  equity,  and.dispatch  its  own  legislative  mandates. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  can  hardly  be  overstated.  In  question  is  the 
capacity  of  an  eighteenth  century  constitutional  ari-angement  of  wudely  dif¬ 
fused  and  shared  powers  and  a  nineteenth  century  system  of  political  pluralism 
to  deal  efliectively  with  twentieth  century  problems  of  technological,  social,  and 
economic  interdependencies — at  home  and  abroad. 

Unless  the  President  deimtes  substantial  attention  to  making  the  system 
work — an  effort  involving  persistence  and  the  employment  of  high  political 
skills — the  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  American  policy  could  be  serious 
in  the  extreme. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  cur¬ 
rently  carried  out  by  a  diverse  collection  of  political,  administrative,  and  judicial 
systems.  (The  last  of  these  is  not  treated  in  this  paper. ) 

The  descriptive  and  taxanomic  problems  alone  are  almost  grotesque  in  their 
complexity.  One  may  list  and  classify  the  obvious.  The  federal  government  of 
1968  contains :  three  constitutional  branches — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ; 
an  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  a  half  dozen  major  constituent  units 
and  scores  of  minor  councils  and  committees;  four  operating  agencies  exclu¬ 
sively  responsible  to  the  Congress,  which  itself  is  divided  into  two  houses, 
forty  standing  committees,  and  more  than  two  hundred  subcommittees ;  twelve 
cabinet  departments ;  fifty  independent  agencies,  nine  of  which  are  independent 
regulatory  commissions  with  both  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial  authority ; 
fifty-statutory  interagency  committees ;  2.S  million  civilian  employees,  90  percent 
of  whom  are  employed  in  federal  field  offices  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  ;  and  3  million  military  employees. 

This  gross  breakdown  suggests  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  enteiqjrise, 
but  it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  federal  policies  are  today  carried  out 
through  a  bewildering  number  of  entities  and  instrumentalities :  subdepartmental 
and  subagency  offices,  branches,  divisions,  units — headquarters  and  field ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nonstatutoiy,  but  more  or  less  permanent,  intra-agency  and  interagency 
committees  and  commis.sions ;  grants-in-aid  to  fifty-five  state  and  territorial 
governments  and  their  hundreds  of  subdivisions,  including  tens  of  thousands 
of  local  governments,  with  more  than  20,000  local  school  districts ;  a  growing 
number  of  quasi-public,  nonprofit  corporations;  scores  of  international  and  re¬ 
gional  organizations;  and  myriad  contracts  to  private  industries,  universities, 
professional  groups,  and  charitable  institutions. 

Many  of  these  subsidiary  agents  have  their  own  separate  identities,  legal 
bases,  and  agenda  of  priorities  apart  from  their  instrumental  (and  often  inci¬ 
dental)  role  in  federal  policy  implementation. 

This  almost  limitless  diffusion  presents  internal  problems  of  communication 
and  control  and  often  makes  terms  like  “accountability”  and  “responsibility” 
words  of  art  to  cover  a  kaleidoscope  of  administrative  fragmentation. 

Even  if  the  scene  were  not  so  cluttered,  even  if  the  formal  structure  of  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  agencies,  and  personnel  were  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  federal  policy,  our  constitutional  system  of  shared  powers 
and  the  pluralistic  and  oligarchical  nature  of  political  parties  and  interest  groups 
would  interfere  with  any  neat  model  of  hierarchical  loyalty  and  public  account¬ 
ability.  Ehner  E.  Schattschneider  once  commented  that  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  could  be  written  in  terms  of  a  struggle  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  control  of  the  bureaucracy.  But  even  this  is  too  simple,  for  the 
struggle  is  not  just  betw’een  the  President  and  the  Congress :  within  the  Congress, 
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committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen,  often  allied  with  powerful  private  group 
interests,  exercise  extraordinary  control  over  the  policies  and  administrative 
arrangements  of  subdepartmental  and  subagency  units  of  the  bureaucracy. 

If  we  lived  in  a  simpler  and  less  apocalyptic  age,  such  a  complex  arrangement 
might  be  tolerated  without  fear  of  untoward  disruptions  to  basic  social  values. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  American  national  government  is  confronted  with 
unprecedented  factors  that  place  an  absolute  premium  upon  improved  managerial 
competence  in  the  public  sector : 

Government  decisions  involve  increased  stakes  and  risks,  while  mistakes  are 
much  harder  to  retrieve. 

Science  and  technology  have  penetrated  national  security,  environmental,  and 
social  strategies  in  a  way  that  imposes  acute  moral  and  philosophical  burdens 
upon  public  policy. 

The  dimensions  of  public  spending  require  a  modern  President  to  monitor 
spending,  taxing,  and  wage-price  relationships  with  unprecedented  precision,  and 
to  take  stabilization  actions  without  regard  to  the  costs  to  his  political  credit 
balances ;  he  is  now  obliged  to  be  a  conscientious  student  of  economics. 

“People”  problems  no  longer  lend  themselves  to  straight-line  solutions,  and  a 
President  finds  that  he  must  work  overtime  to  compensate  for  failures  of  admin¬ 
istrative  response  and  to  teach  a  new  administrative  style  to  reluctant  bureau¬ 
crats  and  congressmen. 

Shortened  decision  intervals  and  reaction  times  drive  a  Pre.sident  to  form  his 
calculus  of  strategy  on  the  run,  as  it  were,  placing  a  premium  on  accurate  and 
adequate  information  systems  and  analytic  support. 

The  modern  President  lives  with  a  relentless  social  criticism  that  generates 
dissatisfactions  with  the  quality  of  life  and  leadership  and  tends  to  force  his 
timing  and  priorities. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  the  President,  by  the  logic  of  his  positioin,  must  have 
two  overriding  managerial  concerns : 

How  can  the  federal  government  identify,  mobilize,  train,  and  release  the 
energy  of  the  most  impressive  talent  in  the  nation  for  developing  and  carrying 
out  federal  policy? 

How  can  staff  and  line  arrangements  in  the  executive  branch  contribute  to 
more  rational  and  imaginative  policy  inputs  to  political  decision  making,  and 
how  can  they  contribute  to  more  effective  and  coordinated  policy  implementation? 

These  two  concerns  must  be  specifically  related  to  the  modem  President’s 
inevitable  preoccupations  in  the  field  of  public  policy :  national  security,  economic 
stability  and  growth,  environmental  management  and  control,  and  human  re¬ 
source  development. 

Concretely,  in  national  security  affaiirs  modem  Presidents  cannot  afford  a 
series  of  “Bay  of  Pigs”  episodes,  nor  can  they  afford  contradictions  between 
diplomatic  and  military  initiatives.  In  domestic  affairs,  they  cannot  afford  to 
allow  brave  legislative  responses  in  the  fields  of  environmental  management  and 
control  and  human  resource  development  to  be  blunted  by  ineptness  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  implementation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  much  of  the  Great  Society 
legislation  of  1965-65.  In  economic  affairs.  Presidents  cannot  afford  to  return  to 
earlier  days  when  the  varying  power  centers  of  economic  stabilization  policy 
making  (notably  key  congressional  committees,  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board)  went  their 
separate  ways.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  economic  disaster. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  political  as  well  as  administrative 
tasks  in  assuring  some  modicum  of  competence  and  coherence  in  these  preeminent 
areas  of  public  policy  is  staggering.  For  there  are  no  organizational  gimmicks 
capable  of  overcoming  the  enormous  centrifuge  of  governance  in  our  pluralistic 
society. 

An  attack  upon  the  managerial  inadequacies  of  the  federal  government  should 
encompass  at  least  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  departmental  and 
agency  structure,  the  federal  field  office  structure,  the  devolution  system  for  the 
tran.«fer  of  federal  funds  and  functions  to  nonfederal  agencies,  and  the  federal 
personnel  system.  As  we  shall  note  later,  none  of  these  five  points  of  attack  can 
be  negotiated  without  major  presidential  attention  to  the  configurations  of  power 
dominating  the  Congress. 

Before  examining  policy  alternatives  and  recommendations  relating  to  each  of 
these  separately  and  in  combination,  a  brief  review  of  federal  reorganization 
efforts  of  the  past  several  decades  is  in  order,  for  future  possibilities  are  inevi¬ 
tably  conditioned  by  the  legacy  of  the  past. 
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EE0RGA?n1ZATI0N  ;  a  brief  history 

Concern  with  the  organization  and  management  of  the  national  goyernment 
goes  hack  a  long  way.  The  first  study  was  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  17S0.  For  the  first  centui-y  of  this  nation’s  history,  however,  investiga¬ 
tions  into  these  issues  were  feeble  and  intermittent. 

It  was  only  when  the  federal  budget  approached  the  bill  ion -dollar  mark,  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  William  Howard  Taft,  that  a  major  attempt 
was  made  to  examine  questions  of  overall  structure  and  procedures.  And  even  the 
Taft  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  (the  Cleveland  Commission,  1910- 
13)  devoted  most  of  its  energies  to  minute  problems  of  internal  management.  The 
major  fruit  of  its  labors  was  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  w’hich  estab¬ 
lished  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  in  the  executive  branch  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  the  legislative  branch.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  the  first 
nonwartime  centripetal  staff  agency  available  to  the  President  for  the  conduct 
of  his  managerial  responsibilities. 

The  1920s  witnessed  a  variety  of  additional  proposals,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  focused  on  administrative  reorganization.  Most  of  the  major  recommen¬ 
dations  got  nowhere.  Occasional  authorizations  were  given  to  the  President  for 
minor  reassignments  of  functions  across  agency  lines,  but  Congress  systematically 
pigeonholed  or  voted  down  any  major  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  for 
reorganizing  executive  branch  functions. 

In  1932,  President  Herbert  Hoover  submitted  a  message  to  the  Congress  callin,g 
for  a  massive  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch.  In  a  classic  statement  of  the 
“practical  difficulties  of  such  reorganization,”  he  commented  as  follows : 

“Not  only  do  different  fractions  of  the  Government  fear  such  reorganization, 
but  many  associations  and  agencies  throughout  the  country  will  be  alarmed  that 
the  particular  function  to  which  they  are  devoted  may  in  some  fashion  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  Proposals  to  the  Congress  of  detailed  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
many  different  bureaus  and  independent  agencies  have  always  proved  in  the  past 
to  Ite  a  sign  for  the  mobilization  of  efforts  from  all  quarters  which  has  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  constructive  action.”  ’ 

How  penetrating  this  observation  was  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
law  was  passed  every  executive  order  submitted  by  President  Hoover  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  act  was  disapproved.  Furthermore,  the  law  itself  provided  for  key 
exceptions  to  the  President’s  sphere  and  requested  him  to  set  up  consolidations 
of  the  following  governmental  activities : 

“Public  Health  {except  that  the  provisions  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  hospitals 
noio  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administration) ,  Persomiel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Education  {except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  not  he 
abolished)  . . .  and  to  merge  such  other  activities,  except  those  of  a  purely  military 
nature,  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  as  .  .  .  may  be  common  to  both  .  .  . 
except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States  Employees  Compenr 
sation  Commission.”  ‘ 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  was  it  to  he  last  of  such  explicit  exceptions  to  the 
reorganization  authority  of  Presidents. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Deal  brought  a  totally  new  dimension  to  the  policies  and 
organization  of  the  executive  branch.  A  bevy  of  new  laws  created  a  host  of  new 
agencies  and  a  variety  of  new  fimctions  within  old  agencies.  And  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  no  institutional  machinery  for  rationalizing  and  resolv¬ 
ing  emerging  administrative  issues,  or  for  supervising  in  any  meaningful  sense 
the  hundred-odd  separate  departments  and  agencies  that  reported  directly  to  him. 

In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  created  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Manage¬ 
ment  under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  Brownlow.  The  reixirt  of  the  Brownlow 
Committee  was  probably  the  most  sensible  and  impressive  ever  made  on  federal 
government  organization.  Many  of  its  recommendations,  notably  those  concerned 
with  the  independent  regulatory  commissions,  the  Civil  Service,  the  General 
Accounting  Ofiice,  and  new  cabinet  departments,  were  largely  ignored  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  lasting  contribution  was  the  successful  recommendation  to  create  an 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (EOP)  containing  an  expanded  White  House 
staff,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (until  then  housed  in  the  Treasury  Department), 
and  a  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Although  the  last  was  killed  by  con- 


1  W.  Brooke  Graves  (comp.)  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  A  Compilation  of  Basic  Information  and  Significant  Documents  1912- 
1948,  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Public  Affairs  Bulletin  No.  66 
(1949),  p.  96. 

2  Graves  (comp.),  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  (emphasis  supplied). 
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gressional  action  in  withholding  appropriations  in  the  early  1940s,  the  essential 
rubric  of  the  Executive  Office  has  remained.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  have  successfully  negotiated  the  turbulent  currents  of  the  past  quarter 
century  without  it. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  inevitable  proliferation  of  war-related  agen¬ 
cies,  most  of  which  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  conflict.  But  the  experience  of 
war,  especially  the  difficulties  of  relating  separate  military  services  to  the  con¬ 
solidated  demands  of  amphibious  warfare  and  the  serious  problems  of  interrelat¬ 
ing  diplomatic  and  military  initiatives  and  intelligence,  led  in  1947  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  which  created  a  National  Defense  Establishment,  a  National 
Security  Council,  and  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  would  take  time  for  these 
components  to  emerge  into  any  kind  of  structural  coherence,  but  the  1947  act 
set  the  foundation  stone  for  the  future. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  the  other  major  organizational  development 
was  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  This  added  staff  resource  has  been  of  invaluable  help  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  in  analyzing  the  state  of  the  economy,  in  planning  fiscal 
policy,  and  in  acting  as  the  major  catalyst  of  interagency  (BOB,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  Treasury)  cooperation  on  fiscal  matters. 

Also  in  1947  President  Harry  Truman  asked  Congress  to  create  a  bipartisan, 
twelve-man  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Commission  (the  First  Hoover  Commission)  reported,  and  at  length,  in 
1949.  A  number  of  its  recommendations  were  adopted,  under  President  Truman 
and  later  under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower :  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  (replacing  the  National  Defense  Establishment)  ;  the  assignment  of 
the  National  Security  Council  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  cabinet-level  department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  ; 
and  the  centralization  of  increased  authority  in  department  heads,  cutting  away 
at  some  of  the  statutory  authority  that  Congress  had  assigned  at  the  subdepart¬ 
ment  level.  But  many  sacred  cows  were  left  undisturbed,  and  the  commission’s 
please  for  a  “sharp  reduction”  in  the  number  of  federal  administrative  agencies 
fell  upon  deaf  congressional  ears. 

A  Second  Hoover  Commission  was  created  in  the  mid-1950’s ;  but  its  mandate, 
to  examine  governmental  functions  which  should  be  discontinued,  was  preposter¬ 
ous,  for  it  invaded  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  President  and  Congress.  The 
commi.ssion’s  effective  residue  was  little  more  than  a  chemical  trace. 

Aside  from  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara’s  progress  in  transforming  Defense 
from  a  de  jure  to  a  de  facto  department,  the  creation  of  an  Ofiice  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  assigning  of  a  White 
House  role  to  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  no  substantial  suc¬ 
cess  greeted  the  John  F.  Kennedy  administrations’  various  attempts  to  reorga¬ 
nize  the  government. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  succeeded  in  adding  two  new  cabinet  depart¬ 
ments :  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and  Transportation.  He  also 
added  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  During  his  administration  a  number  of  task  forces  have  addressed 
themselves  to  questions  of  government  organization — especially  in  the  increas¬ 
ingly  tangled  thicket  of  intergovernmental  relations  as  they  relate  to  problems  of 
poverty,  race,  welfare,  urbanism,  and  education. 

However,  most  of  the  underlying  problems  of  organization  remain.  These  have 
been  illuminated  time  and  again  by  presidential  task  forces,  by  congressional 
committees,  by  journalists,  pamphleteers,  and  scholars.  Congressional  literature 
is  particularly  rich.  Notable  in  recent  years  have  been  the  studies  of  the  Jackson 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations  and  the  Muskie  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations.  More  recently  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  examined  the  adequacy  of  federal  organization  for  mounting  a  coherent 
attack  upon  problems  of  the  physical  environment.^’ 

Although  these  various  studies,  investigations,  and  proposals  have  differed  in 
viewpoint  and  attack,  there  has  emerged  in  recent  years  a  consensus  on  two 
major  issues :  (1)  the  federal  government  lacks  machinery  for  the  effective  devel¬ 
opment,  implementation,  and  coordination  of  public  policy;  and  (2)  the  conduct 
of  the  government’s  business  is  overcentralized  in  Washington. 


®  See  esp.  Managing  the  Environment,  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  anU 
Astronautics,  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (1968)  ;  and  Report  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium 
to  Discuss  National  Policy  for  the  Environment.  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (1968). 
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Proposed  remedies  have  included  recommendations  for  the  enlargement  and  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  Executive  Otiice  of  the  President ;  the  consolidation  of  federal 
programs  and  fimctions  into  a  few  major  departments ;  the  strengthening  of 
staff  offices  at  the  level  of  the  secretary;  making  a  departmentwide  (secretary’s) 
presence  felt  in  federal  field  establishments ;  upgrading  the  quality  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  power  and  discretion  of  federal  field  offices  at  home  and  abroad ;  devolv¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  federal  business  increasingly  upon  state  and  local  authorities 
and  upon  private  or  quasi-public  instrumentalities ;  and  reform  of  the  career 
services  and  upgrading  of  public  personnel  charged  at  various  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  conduct  and  control  of  federal  imlicy. 

Whatever  merit  these  various  recommendations  have  had  (and  this  paper 
will  later  explicate  and  endorse  a  number  of  them ) ,  they  have  tended  to  suffer 
from  two  overriding  limitations :  first,  as  commonly  set  forth,  they  have  ignored 
the  realities  of  congressional  power,  the  rigidities  of  the  present  congressional 
committee  structui’e,  and  the  mutual  deference  patterns  within  the  legislative 
branch,  all  of  which  affect  the  organization  and  conduct  of  federal  programs; 
second,  many  of  them  have  failed  to  articulate  some  of  the  administrative  and 
policy  costs  and  consequences  possibly  attendant  upon  their  adoption.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  that  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  program  coordination 
can  be  the  enemy  of  program  energy.  “Keeping  track”  may  be  the  enemy  of 
“making  tracks.” 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  dilemma  is  false ;  that  topside  planning 
and  coordination  is  the  precondition,  not  the  enemy,  of  effective  subordinate 
energy;  that  if  program  coordination  is  not  rationally  produced  at  the  top  it 
wall  be  irrationally  and  wastefully  accomplished  through  survival-of-the-fittest 
skirmishes  at  lower  levels.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  author’s  own  considered  judgment. 
But  to  state  the  ideal  is  a  far  cry  from  realizing  it  in  practice,  and  history 
suggests  that  arrangements  constructed  to  achieve  this  ideal  are  inherently 
unstable — tending  to  veer  toward  the  Scylla  of  a  debilitating  overcentraliza¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Charybdis  of  programatic  anarchy  on  the  other. 
All  one  can  say  at  this  moment  is  that  historically  in  the  United  States  more 
bones  have  been  scattered  around  Charybdis  than  around  Scylla.  To  change  the 
idiom,  constitutional  and  political  beliefs  and  forces  tend  to  run  against  generalist 
“kings”  in  favor  of  functional  “barons.” 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  EXISTING  DEVICES 

The  validity  of  the  foregoing  proposition  hardly  needs  elaboration.  It  can  be 
readily  documented  by  examining  the  weakness  of  centripetal  devices  now  in 

More  often,  the  President  has  used  his  “anonymous”  White  House  assistants 

First,  there  is  the  device  of  statutory  or  ad  hoc  interdepartmental  and  interde¬ 
partmental  committees.  There  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  federal  government 
alone,  including  a  number  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Most  of  them 
suffer  from  three  chronic  ailments:  (1)  confederationitis,  (2)  progressive  depu- 
tization,  and  (3)  implemental  anemia.  The  first  leads  to  common-denominator 
“paper”  solutions  for  problems  frequently  calling  for  uncommon-denominator 
practical  solutions.  The  second,  marked  by  preoccupied  secretaries  requesting 
under  secretaries  to  sit  in  for  them,  who  in  turn  deputize  assistant  secretaries, 
who  in  turn  deputize  deputy  assistant  secretaries,  ad  infinitum,  leads  inevitably 
to  a  loss  in  the  plenipotentiary  capacity  of  the  committee  members,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  referring  every  important  issue  back  to  each  agency  for  topside 
clearances.  The  third  means  that,  even  if  and  when  consensus  can  be  reached 
within  an  interdepartmental  committee,  such  consensus  is  not  self-enforcing 
and  can,  in  fact,  be  rendered  inoperable  by  the  failure  of  constitutent  units  to 
implement  the  decision  reached.  When  such  committees  are  established  by  con¬ 
gressional  mandate,  further  complications  arise,  for  they  cannot  easily  be  dis¬ 
banded  nor  their  agenda  adapted  to  new  issues.  If  they  become  weil-staffed  and 
effective,  they  may  interpose  themselves  between  the  President  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  develop  a  policy  line  out  of  phase  with  both. 

Necessary  as  such  committees  are,  their  numbers  should  be  drastically  pruned, 
and  in  any  case  they  are  no  solution  to  most  problems  of  program  planning, 
coordination,  and  operational  effectiveness  that  afflict  the  public  sector. 

Second,  the  “lead  agency”  notion,  hoivever  attractive  in  theory,  seems  to  have 
similar  limitations.  Bringing  all  relevant  agencies  together  for  specific  program 
purjKises  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  head  of  the  department  that  has  major 
concern  or  competence  in  a  particular  policy  area  would  seem  on  its  face  to  be 
a  reasonable  approach.  But,  since  everyone  likes  to  coordinate  and  few  like  to 
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be  coordinated — especially  by  one’s  peers — this  device  tends  to  depnerate  into 
a  simple  interdepartmental  committee  with  all  of  the  inadequacies  suggested 
above.  Low-level  issues  may  be  thrashed  out  and  clarified ;  tough  issues  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  authority  rarely  are,  for  disgruntled  committee  members  have  the 
option  of  appeal  to  centers  of  power  in  the  presidency  or  in  the  Congress  that 
can  effectively  override  the  decisions  of  the  lead  agency.  The  history  of  OEO, 
HUD,  and  HEW  in  that  role  is  not  encouraging,  although  some  promise  can  be 
found  in  some  of  the  lead-agency  functions  performed  in  foreign  affairs  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

A  third  device  is  coordination  by  presidential  advisers.  White  House  as.sistauts. 
or  by  other  representatives  of  the  Executive  Oflice  structure.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  various  forms  over  the  past  decades.  Sometimes  the  job  has  been 
given  to  individual  men  of  considerable  stature  and  ability  (for  example.  Colonel 
Edward  M.  House,  Harry  Hopkins,  “Jimmy”  Byrnes,  Sherman  Adams,  a  vice 
president).  The  de  facto  “prime”  minister,  or  executive  vice  president,  device 
suffers,  however — at  least,  in  our  form  of  government — from  two  intractable 
flaws.  If  he  is  strong,  he  tends  to  shield  the  President  from  issues,  information, 
and  forces  e.ssential  to  presidential  judgment  and  power;  if  he  is  weak,  he  tempts 
others  to  go  around  him,  thereby  creating  rather  than  solving  problems  for  the 
chief  executive. 

IMore  often,  the  President  has  used  his  “anonymous”  White  House  assistants 
and  his  major  institutional  staffs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
assist  him  in  program  planning  and  coordination.  However  successful  this  fairly 
flexible  arrangement  has  been  (and,  if  it  had  not  been  partially  successful,  the 
federal  government  could  not  operate  at  all),  it  has  serious  weakness.  If  the 
President  defends  his  intimate  staff  too  often,  he  has  created  a  supercabinet :  if 
he  does  not  defend  them  at  all,  they  are  powerless.  If  he  institutionalizes  them, 
their  time  is  preoccupied  with  managing  their  own  subordinates,  limiting  their 
time  and  tolerance  for  intimate  contacts  wnth  the  President ;  if  he  does  not  in¬ 
stitutionalize  them,  they  become  swamped  by  paper  from  below  and  expectations 
from  above.  And  in  many  areas  of  public  policy  where  the  President  himself  is 
weak  (programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  independent  regulatory  commissions: 
agencies  like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer.s 
that  are  effectively  controlled  by  congressional  committees),  presidential  staff, 
no  matter  how  brilliant,  are  limited  by  legal  and  political  reality. 

This  rather  melancholy  sample  of  centripetal  coordinating  devices  and  their 
weaknesses  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  nothing  has  been  done  or  can  he 
done  to  improve  the  coordination  of  policy  planning  and  implementation  in 
the  federal  government.  There  have  been  many  evidences  of  at  least  partiall.v 
successful  endeavors  along  these  lines.  The  Bureau  of  the  Bhdget  at  its  best 
is  a  remarkable  and  indispensable  coordinating  device,  .especially  when  but- 
tres.sed  by  informational  and  analytical  .skills  of  cognate  agencies  like  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Presi¬ 
dential  as.sistants  play  out  a  daily  drama  of  conflict  resolution  and  program 
rationalization.  The  transformation  of  the  Deprtment  of  Defense  under  Robert 
IMcXamara  is  an  indication  of  what  at  the  departmental  level  can  be  done,  in 
Paul  Appleby’s  felicitous  phrase,  “to  make  a  mesh  of  things.”  The  development 
of  analytical  instruments  like  PPBS  ^Program  Planning  and  Budgeting  Sys¬ 
tem)  shows  promise  of  making  resource  allocation  choices  more  coherent  and 
rational. 

But  enormous  inadequacies  remain  and  they  cannot  be  redressed  effectively 
without  a  sober  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  battle  for  improved  federal 
management  must  be  fought  on  a  number  of  fronts  simultaneously.  The  five 
major  salients  already  identified  need  particular  attention :  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  President ;  departmental  arrangements :  federal  field  establish, 
ment ;  the  devolution  system ;  and  per.sonnel  systems  at  all  levels. 

Execntive  Office  of  the  President 

The  pre.sidency  is  the  only  institution  in  the  American  polity  where  over¬ 
arching  and  long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  coherently  analyzed  and 
melded.  This  is  true  both  becau.se  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  presidential  con¬ 
stituency,  a7id  because  the  President  is  mandated  to  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  coherent  program  for  allocating  resources  to  and  within  the  executive 
branch. 

The  structure  of  the  Exe<‘utive  Office  of  the  President  must  reflect  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive. 
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In  the  present  age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime  concerns  are  fonr;  national 
security,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the 
physical  environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  huma7i 
resource  development.  In  these  four  areas,  the  President  must  have  at  his 
disposal  institutional  arrangements  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options 
judiciously,  and  effect  coordinated  responses. 

Because  priorities  change  and,  more  important,  because  each  President 
has  his  own  leadership  style,  he  must  be  given  very  substantial  latitude  in 
organizing,  reorganizing,  and  adjusting  the  constituent  units  of  his  executive 
office.  He  must  also  have  at  his  disposal  substantial  discretionary  funds 
($2.5.000.000  per  year  as  a  minimum  1  to  pt^rmit  him  to  tap  selective  expertise 
across  the  nation  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  to  initiate  in-house  experimental 
capabilities  for  improving  the  planning  and  management  functions  of  the 
office.  The  present  discretionary  funds  of  the  President  for  “‘special  project.s” 
($1.5  million)  are  totally  inadequate. 

If  the  President  can  secure  from  Congress  the  right  to  structure  and  manage 
his  own  office  without  restriction — including  the  right  to  make  in-office  appoint¬ 
ments  without  Senate  confirmation  .and  the  right  to  create,  shift,  and  abolish 
constituent  units  and  i>ersonnel  assignments  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  presidential  business — he  will  have  won  a  major  victory  for 
effective  public  management.  These  prerogatives  are  essential  if  he  is  to  have 
authority  anywhere  near  commensurate  with  his  administrative  and  policy¬ 
making  resix>nsibilities. 

Granted  this  kind  of  authority  and  discretion,  what  should  he  do  with  it?  Al¬ 
though  each  President  will  and  must  use  them  according  to  his  own  temperament 
and  administrative  proclivities,  three  weaknesses  exist  in  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  capabilities  so  glaring  as  to  merit  .special  emphasis. 

First  is  the  office's  weakne.ss  in  policy  development.  The  presidency  is  perched 
on  top  of  what  one  astute  observer  has  called  “a  bottom-heavy  administr.ative 
system.”  Policy  proposals  tend  to  emerge  from  levels  of  operational  enthu.siasm. 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  lower  and  middle  governmental  levels,  coupled  with 
discrete,  single  interest  segments  of  the  private  sector.  Aside  from  ad  hoc  task 
forces  (many  of  which  have  been  extremely  productive  and  catalytic),  there  is 
no  effective  agent  or  agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  charged  with 
the  study  of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  development  of  effective  programs 
to  deal  with  them  in  terms  of  continuing  and  changing  presidential  persjiectives  of 
the  public  interest.  This  is  less  true,  of  course,  in  the  occult  fields  of  economic 
stabilization  policy  and  national  security  policy  where  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  staff  of  the  NatioTial  Security  Council  have  increasingly  strength¬ 
ened  their  imlicy-review  capabilities.  But  in  the  increasingly  troublesome  and  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  environmental  management  and  “people”  programs  (health, 
poverty,  education,  welfare,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  the  like)  the  EOP  is 
patently  deficient.  Existing  budgetary  and  legislative  clearance  reviews  are  in¬ 
adequate.  There  is  no  underlying  statistical  and  informational  system  of  social 
and  environmental  indicators  comparable  to  the  economic  iiidicators  available 
to  and  through  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Whatever  its  original  intent, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  become  an  operational  advocate,  not  a 
reflective  center  of  governmentwide  policy  analysis.  Since  the  demise  a  fiuarter 
of  a  century  ago  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  no  presidential 
staff  has  concerned  Itself  full-time  with  ecological  interdependencies.  The  only 
gestures  in  this  direction  in  recent  years  have  been  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
menal  Quality  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  a  Water  Resources 
Council  independent  of  the  Executive  Office  structure.  The  former  is  too  small  and 
weak  to  be  effective  (ideally,  it  should  be  reconstituted  as  a  separate,  strongly 
staffed  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President)  ;  the  latter  is  limited  by 
statute  to  water  resources  alone. 

Whether  effective  policy  anal.vsis  staffs  in  the  environmental  and  human 
resource  areas  should  be  combined  or  kept  separate,  should  be  created  inside  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  as  a  new  and  separate  agency  within  the  EOP  (on 
balance,  the  author’s  choice)  is  loerhaps  of  secondary  importance.  What  is 
essential  is  that  siich  a  capability  exist  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Coherence  and  rationality  in  federal  programming  in  these  areas  is  impossible 
without  such  a  capability.  This  is  true  in  Washington ;  it  is  increasingly  true 
in  the  complex  arena  of  intergovemmental  relation.s.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  ai’e  federal  partners  in  the  purveyance  of  public  services;  their  capacity 
to  develop  programs  that  effectively  complement  and  implement  national  policies 
is  today  a  matter  of  crucial  importance.  Too  often  they  are  bound  by  rigidities 
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and  categorical  overprescriptions  imposed  by  federal  legislation  and  by  admin¬ 
istrative  regulations  and  guidelines.  There  is  a  pervasive  need  to  loosen  existing 
categorical  boundaries  without  destroying  the  basic  thrust  of  federal  categorical 
grants  designed  to  promote  the  national  interest. 

One  possible  device  to  meet  this  need  might  be  for  the  President  to  assign 
staff  from  his  executive  office  and/or  relevant  departments  and  agencies  to  ride 
budgetary  circuits  in  the  fail  of  each  year.  Such  staffs,  with  advance  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  might  be  empowered  to  permit  state  and  local  governments  to 
shift  up  to,  say  25  percent  of  approved  categorical  federal  grants  from  one  cate¬ 
gory  to  another ;  this  would  make  the  grants  more  relevant  to  varying  state  and 
local  needs  and  would  promote  a  series  of  useful  dialogues  between  the  partners 
of  the  federal  system. 

The  second  weakness  of  the  President’s  office  is  the  inadequacy  of  machinery 
for  command  and  control  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  executive  competence.  As 
sugge.sted  earlier,  there  are  many  areas  of  policy  in  which  for  reasons  de  jure  i 
orVe  facto  the  President  has  authority  only  tO'  persuade  and  cajole,  or  in  which  ! 
]!e  must  repair  to  informal  powers  deriving  from  his  political  rather  than  his  con-  'I 
stitutional  status.  But  even  when  his  legal  authority  is  clear,  he  lacks  efficient  i 
means  of  enforcing  his  political  will.  Little  is  gained  in  strengthening  the  policy  f 
analysis  capabilities  of  his  office  unless  he  can  effect  more  coherence  in  policy  j 
implementation.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  can  be  power,  and  the  President’s  ’ 
directive  responsibilities  can  probably  be  exercised  with  greater  effectiveness  if 
his  policy  analysis  staffs  are  able  to  create  information  systems  that  include  hard 
and  systematic  evaluations  of  federal  programs.  But  the  President’s  present  .span 
of  control  is  so  unwieldy,  his  budgetary  flexibility  is  so  limited,  and  his  man-  j 
agerial  universe  is  so  ponderous  that  intelligence  alone  will  not  give  his  directives  | 
appropriate  clout.  If  two  or  more  agencies  chart  collision  courses  or  if  they  deter-  i 
mine  to  ignore  presidential  guidance,  there  is  little  the  chief  executive  can  do  ' 
.short  of  ultimate  sanctions  (such  as  firing)  that  often  have  prohibitive  political  i 
costs.  I 

It  is  this  reality,  of  course,  that  has  led  a  number  of  administrative  reformers  i 
to  suggest  that  the  President  needs  one  or  more  executive  vice  presidents  or  ! 
presidential  coordinators  to  whom  he  can  delegate  command  functions  over  parts  • 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  his  cabinet  departments,  in  Washington  and 
in  federal  field  establishments.  The  inconveniences  and  political  hazards  of  such 
devices  and  developments  have  already  been  traced.  But  the  problem  remains, 
and  the  need  is  real. 

There  is  no  single  and  easy  solution  to  the  problem,  but  if  the  President  is 
given  the  kind  of  flexible  control  over  his  own  office  called  for  above,  he  should 
certainly  use  this  elaborated  discretion  to  experiment  with  a  number  of  command- 
control  devices.  At  tbe  very  least,  he  should  create  a  team  of  two  or  three  or  four 
presidential  “administrators”  or  “expeditors,”  removed  from  the  day-to-day  pre¬ 
occupations  of  existing  White  House  aides,  who  could  be  assigned  on  an  ad  hoc 
and  short-term  basis  as  troubleshooters  to  straighten  out  jurisdictional  conflicts 
among  agencies,  both  in  Washington  and  (on  an  itinerant  basis)  in  the  field. 
“Ad  hoc”  and  “short-term”  must  be  underlined,  for  permanent  and  long-term 
portfolios  for  such  assistants  could  only  produce  impossible  tensions  with  cabinet 
secretaries,  agency  heads,  and  key  legislators.  Furthermore,  they  might  easily 
create  centers  of  power  in  the  executive  branch  competitive  with,  rather  than 
derivative  of,  presidential  authority.  Such  administrators  or  expeditors  must  be 
men  of  considerable  personal  stature.  As  surrogates  for  the  chief  executive  in  a 
system  inherently  unfriendly  to  surrogates,  they  must  be  skilled  in  mediation,  , 
soft  of  voice,  wise  in  the  ways  of  politics,  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  President —  I 
institutionally  and  personally.  The  President  must  be  prepared  to  support  their 
judgments  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  while  being  willing  on  occasion 
to  overrule  them  on  appeal.  Tliis  complex  prescription  may  prove  to  be  impossible 
of  implementation,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  author, 
gives  promise  of  success. 

The  third  and  flnal  major  weakness  of  the  presidential  office  is  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  public  and  with  state  and  iocal  officialdom.  Here,  too,  there  are 
constraints.  Too  “open”  a  presidency  can  build  impossible  exi>ectation.s,  induce 
claimants  to  bypass  channels  of  access  to  departments  and  to  Congre.ss,  clog  the 
President’s  information  system,  and  preclude  that  measure  of  confidentiality 
neces.sary  for  face-saving  negotiations.  Too  frequent  u.se  by  the  President  of  the 
mass  media  dilutes  the  President’s  “Nielsen  rating”  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  limiting  his  impact  when  real  crises  appear. 
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But  inadequate  communications,  both  inward  and  outward,  can  be  equally 
perilous.  Fresh  ideas  from  creative  citizens,  and  from  public  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government,  can  be  lost  or  ignored.  A  public  bewildered  by  complex  public 
problems  can  be  denied  the  clarifying  and  unifying  voice  of  the  President.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  chief  executive  can  easily  become  vulnerable  to  surprise 
and  miscalculations. 

Adequately  mandated  jwlicy  analysis  staffs  and  presidental  expeditors  with 
sensitive  antennae  can  remedy  some  of  the  existing  defects  in  communication 
flows,  but  far  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  President  develop  effective 
techniques  and  policies.  A  public  information  competence  must  be  built  into  the 
White  House,  possibly  in  an  enlarged  office  of  the  press  secretary,  and  at  least 
one  unit  in  the  White  House  should  be  devoted  to  intergovernmental  liaison 
with  governors  and  with  top  officials  of  local  government. 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  in  the  Executive  Office  at  the  President. 
First,  there  are  far  too  many  statutory  and  ad  hoc  interdepartmental  councils 
and  committees  with  fuzzy  mandates,  little  or  no  power,  and  only  intermittent 
and  unsatisfactory  access  to  the  President  himself;  these  should  be  abolished 
or  consolidated  with  more  permanent  staff  operations.  For  example,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space.  Council  and  the  Marine  Resources  Council  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  placed  under  a  comprehensive  Office  of  Environmental  Analysis.  The 
whole  structure  of  citizens’  advisory  committees  to  the  President  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  rationalized. 

Second,  the  White  House  needs  an  even  greater  capability  to  identify  talent 
for  appointive  federal  positions  in  both  domestic  and  international  departments 
and  agencies.  It  is  an  unfair  strain  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  serve  both  as  director  of  the  President’s  personnel  operations  and  as 
the  policy  chairman  of  the  major  career  service  of  the  federal  government. 

Third,  the  operational  aspects  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (for 
mobilizing  the  services  of  all  levels  of  government  to  meet  emergencies  of  war 
or  natural  disaster)  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should  devolve 
upon  other  agencies  (the  General  Services  Administration  for  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning;  HEW  and/or  Labor  for  OEO),  although  in  the  case  of  OEO  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  innovative  and  flexible  characteristics  of  many 
of  its  programs  are  not  destroyed  by  transfers  to  more  traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  bureaucratic  superiors.  It  .should  be  possible  for  some  civilian  counterpart 
to  the,  “Green  Beret’’  or  Marine  Corps  mission-oriented  services,  often  com¬ 
petitive  with  more  massive  and  sodden  bureaucracies,  to  be  established  (and 
disestablished)  within  existing  departments  or  as  functions  of  independent 
agencies.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  not  the  appropriate  rubric  for 
these  kinds  of  operating  line  activities. 

Fourth,  the  staff  competence  within  the  Executive  Office  (presumably  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  studying  and  recommending  structural  changes 
and  procedural  improvements  throughout  the  executive  branch  organization,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  quality,  size,  and  funding. 

All  of  these  are  important  addenda  to  the  three  essential  areas  of  concern 
identifled  earlier.  Progress  along  all  of  these  lines  can  best  be  promoted  by  giving 
to  the  President  effective  control  over  the  organization,  staffing,  and  missions 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  If  this  is  to  happen,  as  we  shall  note 
below,  the  President  must  ask  for  and  receive  the  understanding,  support,  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Departmental  structure 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  public  administration  is  “span  of  control.’’  In  its 
simplistic  form,  at  least  in  the  federal  government,  it  is  a  silly  notion.  The 
number  of  units  reporting  to  a  single  administrator  is  not  the  essential  factor 
in  determining  topside  control.  Ten  units  are  too  many  if  each  has  its  own  base  of 
power  in  the  legislature  or  in  clientele  groups  of  significant  political  influence. 
A  hundred  units  are,  manageable  if  most  of  them  lack  an  independent  base  of 
power,  and  if  their  mission  is  precise  and  low  voltage.  Little  is  gained  or  iost 
in  terms  of  “good  management’’  in  the  executive  branch  if  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission,  the  American  Battle  Monument  Commission,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  are  allowed  to  continue  as  independent,  free-wheeling  agencies. 
Those  who  would  tidy  up  the  administrative  structure  of  the  executive  branch 
by  putting  everything  under  four  or  five  giant-sized  superdepartments,  or  under 
fifteen  or  twenty  economy-sized  regular  departments,  on  the  ground  that  only 
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can  the  President  enjoy  a  manageable  “span  of  control,'’  overestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  precept  and  underestimate  the  difficulties  of  achieving  intra- 
departmental,  let  alone  interdepartmental,  coherence  in  anything  as  complex 
and  diffuse  as  the  federal  government. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  structure  of  departments  and 
agencies  is  either  logical  or  efficient.  Some  regrouping  and  much  internal 
reorganization,  especially  at  the  bureau  level,  is  patently  necessary.  But  since 
both  of  these  kinds  of  moves  involve  political  headwinds  of  gale  force,  a 
President  should  pick  and  choose  a  few  major  objectives  and  should  calculate 
his  political  rations  with  extreme  care. 

The  difficulty  is  that  across-the-board  generalizations  about  federal  depart- 
nmnts  and  agencies  are  inherently  dangerous  or  irrelevant.  Some  are  probably 
too  large  and  heterogeneous  (for  example,  HEW)  ;  some  are  too  small  and/or 
clientele-oriented  (Labor.  Commerce.  Veterans  Administration  (parts  of  In¬ 
terior.  Agriculture,  and  HUD)  ;  some  are  too  independent  (certain  regulatory 
commissions)  ;  some  are  too  dependent  upon  Congress  (Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the,  FBI)  ;  some  are  miscast  as  cabinet  departments 
(Post  Office)  :  .some  are  too  plagued  with  ingrown  career  service  elitism  (State)  : 
some  lack  the  internal  capacity  or  external  support  to  generate  and  sustain  high 
morale  (Agency  for  International  Development.)  A  general  diagnosis  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  therapy  are,  in  short,  effectively  imiws.sible. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  raise  questions  aboirt  departmental  and  agency 
structure  relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  four  overarching  concerns  of  the 
Pr&sident:  environmental  management  and  control,  and  human  resource  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  is  well  in  the  field  of  administering  national  security 
policy  and  economic  stabilization  policy — though  the  administrative  machinery 
in  the  latter  field  has  functioned  relatively  smoothly  in  recent  years.  While  space 
does  not  permit  an  extended  discu.ssion  here  of  problems  in  the  national  se-  { 
curity  area,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  overseas  mishmash  of  federal  agency  rep-  ; 
resentatives  still  escape  effective  control  by  the  ambassador  in  the  field  or  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  Washington.  The  inflow  of  information  and  intelli-  I 
gence  by  cable  and  pouch  has  long  since  passed  the  point  of  digestibility.  Hori-  , 
zontal  and  lateral  clearances  absorb  an  unconscionable  amount  of  time  and  j 
effort  and  involve  delays  that  are  sometimes  dangerous.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
defy  organizational  rationalization;  others  might  he  partially  obviated  by  an  ! 
appropriate  delegation  of  authority  to  regional  assistant  secretaries  of  state 
and  by  a  more  elaborate  and  effective  staffing  of  the  office  of  the  Secretry  of 
State.  In  1062  the  Herter  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel  recommended 
an  executive  under  secretary  of  state,  a  further  administrative  option  that  de¬ 
serves  careful  consideration. 

On  major  and  critical  issues  of  forei.gn  affairs  the  threat  of  apocalyptic  conse¬ 
quences  has  a  way  of  cry.stallizing  .small  cadres  of  influentials  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  direction  of  the  President.  Emerging  policies  may  not  always  be  wise,  and 
the  ponderousness  of  the  structure  and  the  system  of  communications  may  at  ■ 
times  create  crossed  signals  of  serious  consequence  (as  when  in  1966,  peace  nego¬ 
tiation  with  North  Vietnam  were  reputedly  shattered  by  the  President’s  unrecol¬ 
lected  prior  approval  of  bombing  selected  targets  near  Hanoi).  But  after  a  de¬ 
cade  of  review  of  national  security  machinery,  the  .lackson  Subcommittee,  al¬ 
though  it  has  recommended  a  number  of  incremental  improvements,  has  found 
no  magic  formula  for  a  major  structural  reorganization.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  importance  of  the  issue  suggests  that  urgent  and  continuing  attention 
must  he  given  to  the  adequacy  of  staff  arrangements  for  serving  the  President 
in  this  area  of  preeminent  executive  concern. 

Dn  the  domestic  front  some  major  structural  changes  may  well  be  needed  in 
organization.  Those  involvin.g  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  have  already 
been  discussed.  At  the  departmental  and  agency  level,  four  questions  especially 
warrant  hard  analysis  and  viable  answers : 

First,  how  can  the  management  responsibilities  of  cabinet  secretaries  and 
the  heads  of  important  line  agencies  he  strengthened  without  throwing  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  morale,  energy,  and  discretion  of  subordinate  operating  bureaus? 

Second,  how  can  a  gigantic  hydra  like  HEW  be  split  up  without  losing  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  logiically  accrue  from  reviewing  health,  education,  and  welfare  as  inter¬ 
related  programs  and  values? 

Third,  how  can  the  rule-making  power  of  independent  regulatory  commis¬ 
sions  be  more  effectively  related  to  the  policy  mandates  assigned  by  Con- 
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gress  to  the  President  and  to  departments  and  agencies  without  jeopardizing 
the  integrity  of  the  quasi-judicial  role  of  regulatory  commissions V 

Fourth,  how  can  agency  functions  be  regrouped  in  the  human  and  environ¬ 
mental  resources  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  more  coherent  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  without  taking  on  more  battles  with  vested  interests 
than  any  single  administration  can  afford? 

Again,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  dilemmas,  but  certain  di¬ 
rections  seem  more  promising  than  others. 

On  the  first  question,  the  essential  controls  of  an  agency  head  over  constituent 
units  are  three,  and  only  three:  (1)  control  of  legislative  proposals;  (2)  control 
of  budgetary  totals;  and  (3)  control  of  major  personnel  appointments  and  as¬ 
signments.  Each  department  secretary  and  agency  head  should  have  a  staff,  a 
management  information  system,  and  adequate  legal  and  political  authority  to 
develop  and  maintain  competence  in  these  areas.  The  staff  need  not  be  large,  but 
it  must  be  highly  competent  and  must  be  supported  with  a  flow  of  information 
that  will  enable  it  to  present  rational  policy  alternatives  to  the  agency  head. 
With  these  tools  of  general,  overall  management  at  his  disposal,  an  agency  head 
can  delegate  to  line  subordinates  a  subsantial  amount  of  operating  discretion. 
He  can  also  be  equipped  to  serve  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  their  roles 
of  making  politically  accountable  decisions.  Many  departments  lack  the  staff, 
the  information  system,  and  the  legal  and  political  authority  essential  for  respon¬ 
sible  management.  The  President  should  urge,  and  Congress  should  support, 
reforms  leading  to  the  improvement  of  this  condition. 

On  the  second  question,  there  is  probably  more  to  be  gained  than  lost  in  split¬ 
ting  up  HEW.  The  issue  is  not  the  number  of  employees ;  Defense,  Post  Office, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Veterans  Administration  all  have  a  larger  civilian  work 
force.  The  issue  is  the  heterogeneity  of  constituent  functions,  the  size  of  the 
budget  (HEW’s  budget  is  five  times  greater  than  the  nest  largest  civilian  agen¬ 
cy  ) ,  the  extensiveness  of  mandated  intergovernmental  relations,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  the  present  structure  imposes  on  attracting  top-grade  personnel  to 
man  programs  of  extraordinary  national  consequence — education,  for  example. 
A  separate  Department  of  Education  would  not  only  symbolize  the  importance  of 
the  federal  government’s  commitment  to  an  essential  and  growing  public  func¬ 
tion  ;  it  would  serve  as  a  rubric  for  gathering  together  at  least  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  being  carried  out  by  departments  and  agencies  outside  of  HEW 
(for  example,  National  Science  Foundation,  OEO,  Veterans  Administration,  Na¬ 
tional  Humanities  Foundation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs).  A  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  should  have  no  more  difficulty  in  relating  to  a  Department 
of  Education  than  HEW  presently  has  in  relating,  its  disparate  activities  to  cog¬ 
nate  functions  in  HUD,  Labor,  OEO,  in  the  human  resource  development  area ; 
or  to  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  area  of  environ¬ 
mental  management  and  control.  Granted  that  these  difficulties  are  substantial, 
a  strengthened  program  planning  and  implementation  capacity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  could  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  in  intergrating 
functions  now  lodged  unsuccessfully  in  the  top  echelons  of  an  overgrown  HEW. 

On  the  rule-making  authority  of  certain  independent  regulatory  commissions, 
the  analyses  and  advice  of  the  Cushman  Report  (part  of  the  Brownlow  Com¬ 
mittee  study.  lt>37)  and  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission  (1949)  need  rereading 
and  studied  implementation.  America  will  never  have  a  coherent  transportation 
policy  until  the  rulemaking  functions  (making  general  legislative  mandate  spe¬ 
cific)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  are  integrated  with  the  policy  responsibilities  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  America  will  never  have  a  coherent  power  policy  until  the 
rulemaking  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  consolidated  with  those  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  have  been  until  now  sufficient  political  barriers  to  changing  the 
structure  and  functions  of  independent  regulatory  commissions  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  viability  of  new  or  reiterated  recommendations.  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  real,  and  there  are  no  inherent  difficulties  in  separating  rule  making  from 
the  quasi-judicial  functions  (making  judgments  about  the  legality  of  activities 
pursued  under  laws  and  rules)  of  regulatory  agencies,  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  latter  while  making  the  former  subject  to  responsible  and  coordinated 
political  control. 

The  fourth  question,  on  the  regrouping  of  agency  functions  in  the  human  and 
environmental  resource  areas  in  the  face  of  vested  interests,  is  the  toughest.  It 
can  be  answered  in  prarrtice  only  by  sophisticated  management  studies  buttressed 
by  executive-legislative  concordats.  In  the  absence  of  major  structural  changes, 
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some  exj)eriments  in  establishing  multiagency  operational  task  forces  under  the 
command  of  presidential  designees  might  well  be  undertaken — at  least  where 
target  problems  are  fairly  precise  and  short-term. 


Exhibit  3 

Nixon  Task  Force  Urges  Creation  of  Top-Level  Environmental  Affairs  Post 

(By  Peter  Khiss) 

President-elect  Nixon  has  received  a  strong  recommendation  for  naming  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  for  Environmental  Affairs,  working  out  of  the  White  House  for  the 
first  time  to  dramatize  concern  over  increasing  pollution. 

“The  real  stake  is  man’s  own  survival — in  a  world  worth  living  in,”  one  of  10 
task  forces  he  named  on  domestic  planning  has  reported  to  Mr.  Nixon  in  an  open¬ 
ing  report  that  said  Federal  performance  in  the  field  thus  far  had  been  “disap¬ 
pointingly  low.” 

“The  gap  between  need  [as  indication  by  authorized  funding]  and  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  programs  is  critical  and  growing,” 
the  task  force  advised  Mr.  Nixon. 

“For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  in  the  water  pollution  program,  there  is  an 
authorization  of  $836-million,  an  appropriation  of  $302.8  million  and  a  possible 
demand  in  available  state  and  local  matching  funds  of  $1.2-billion,”  it  was  stated. 

The  initial  reiwrt  was  submitted  to  the  President-elect  last  Saturday  in  New 
York  by  a  20-member  Task  Force  on  Resources  and  Environment,  headed  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  president  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Train  was  reported  to  be  under  consideration  for  the  post 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was  briefing  the  Secretary-designate,  who 
is  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska. 

deterioration  cited 

Urging  that  “improved  environmental  management  be  made  a  principal  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  new  administration,”  the  task  force  cited  “progressive  environ¬ 
mental  deterioration,”  including  the  following : 

“The  poisoning  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the  pollution  of  our  air,  the  changing 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere,  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
organic  fertility  of  our  soils,  the  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  that  permeate  our 
living  environment,  visual  ugliness  and  urban  sprawl,  the  growing  inhumanity 
of  our  cities,  the  rising  tide  of  human  numbers  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us 
and  our  civilization.” 

The  group  said  it  was  not  suggesting  any  “mammoth  new  programs”  but  rather 
putting  emphasis  on  “performance — on  making  existing  programs  work.” 

While  noting  that  “a  host  of  conservation-environmental  legislation”  had  been 
enacted,  it  said  the  disappointing  performance  had  “a  similarity  here  to  the 
civil  rights  and  poverty  fields.” 

Appointment  of  a  special  assistant  in  the  field,  it  was  said,  “would  give  the 
President  for  the  first  time  a  means  of  effectively  influencing  environmental 
policy  across  a  wide  range  of  agencies.” 

The  new  office,  it  was  suggested,  would  “deal  with  the  problems  of  compart- 
mentation  and  conflict— often  between  Cabinet  officers — that  arise  constantly  in 
resources  and  environmental  matters.” 

LIAISON  FORESEEN 

The  new  assistant,  the  report  went  on,  should  work  closely  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  science  adviser,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Budget  Director. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  new  assistant  be  executive  secretary  of  a  new 
President’s  Council  on  the  Environment,  which  would  represent  a  broadening  of 
the  present  interagency  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

The  task  force  proposed  that  Vice  President-elect  Spiro  T.  Agnew  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  reconstituted  council  “to  provide  leadership  superseding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  single  department.” 

“Federal  programs  with  major  environmental  impacts,  such  as  highway  con¬ 
struction,”  it  was  said,  “should  take  into  account  the  side  effects,  such  as  air 
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pollution,  which  are  the  program  responsibility  of  completely  separate  agencies. 
Present  structure  and,  more  important,  present  practice  are  grossly  inadequate 
in  this  respect.” 

A  supplementary  paper  on  pollution  asserted  that  “appropriations  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  authorizations”  in  Federal  programs,  but  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  authorizations  rather  than  let  states  and  localities  delay 
action  “in  unwarranted  hope  of  Federal  contributions.” 

SUGGESTION  ON  COSTS 

This  suggestion  for  possible  Federal  cuts  drew  a  note  from  one  task  force 
member,  Lelan  F.  Sillin,  Jr.,  president  of  Northeast  Utilities  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
that  it  “should  be  eliminated.” 

The  report’s  discussion  of  difficulties  in  tax  incentives  for  reducing  pollution 
or  effluent  charges  as  a  means  of  control  drew  adverse  comment  from  another 
member,  John  H.  Meier,  executive  aide  of  Hughes-Nevada  Operations,  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

Mr.  Meier’s  comment  was  that  “most  of  the  polluters  involve  large-scale  indus¬ 
try”  and  “should  be  required  to  carry  the  burden  of  removing  the  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  environment.” 

“If  sufficient  standards  are  set  to  guarantee  public  health  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  is  not  interfered  with  by  special  interests  who  lobby  against  regulation 
rather  than  spend  money  on  cleaning  it  up,  the  problem  can  be  solved,”  Mr. 
Meier  wrote. 

Other  task  force  members  include : 

Edward  A.  Ackerman,  executive  officer,  Carnegie  Institution. 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  professor.  University  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Callison,  executive  vice  president.  National  Audubon  Society. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president.  Resources  for  the  Future. 

Loren  V.  Forman,  vice  president,  Scott  Paper  Company. 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  consultant.  Conservation  Foundation. 

Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Pennsylvania. 

Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Resources  Agency,  California. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman.  Consolidated  Edison  Company. 

H.  Byron  Mock,  Salt  Lake  City  lawyer. 

Bernard  L.  Orell,  vice  president,  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  conservation  adviser  to  Governor  of  Florida. 

S.  Dilon  Ripley,  secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman.  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Beauty. 

John  O.  Simonds,  Pittsburgh  landscape  architect. 

M.  Frederik  Smith,  American  Conservation  Association. 

John  W.  Tukey,  Princeton  professor  and  executive-director  of  Bell  Laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  S.  1075  authorizes  a  program  of  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems  and  natural 
resources ;  establishes  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President;  and  declares  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment.  The  intent  of  all  these  measures  is  to  take  action  toward 
the  establislnnent  of  a  national  strategy  and  a  national  capacity  for 
the  management  of  the  human  environment. 

The  introduction  of  these  bills  is  a  manifestation  of  public  and 
Congressional  concern  which  is  widely  felt  and  widely  expressed.  The 
concern  is  that  we  may  be  giving  insufficient  public  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
our  civilization — the  mismanagement  and  degradation  of  our  physical 
enviromnent. 

The  fundamental  question  our  Nation  and  the  Federal  Government 
now  faces  was  well  stated  in  the  background  paper  Professor  Lynton 
K.  Caldwell  prepared  at  my  request  for  the  Committee’s  use.  The 
question  is  this:  “How  should  the  Federal  Government  be  restruc¬ 
tured  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  stress  upon  our  natu¬ 
ral  environment?” 
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Today's  concern  for  problems  of  environmental  quality  goes  far  be- 
jmnd  the  conservation  of  expendable  resources  and  problems  of  waste 
disposal  and  public  health.  It  encompasses  all  of  these  matters  of 
human  survival,  but  it  also  includes  the  aspirations  of  our  citizens  for 
a  life  among  surroundings  which  afford  tranquility,  opportunity  for 
diversity  of  experience,  and  the  enrichment  of  human  existence. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the 
future  welfare  of  the  United  States  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
job  this  Government  does  today  in  managing  the  environment.  In  the 
past,  man’s  impact  upon  the‘ earth  was  moderated  by  his  limited 
capacity  to  alter  nature.  With  the  technological  revolution  of  recent 
decades,  man’s  capacity  to  irreparably  damage  the  environment  has 
increased  until,  today,  some  of  the  Nation’s  most  difficult  public  prob¬ 
lems  result  from  our  failure  to  have  public  policies  designed  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems. 

The  threat  of  new  damage  from  continued  past  failures  or  enlarged 
future  errors  is  frightening.  A  simple  projection  of  our  record  of  past 
failures  into  the  future  reveals  an  intolerable  situation.  With  today’s 
technology,  the  margins  for  error  and  mistake  are  greatly  diminished. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  who  disagrees  that  action  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  clean,  healthy,  safe,  and  productive  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

The  bills  we  are  considering  this  morning  embody  a  number  of 
ideas  for  Federal  activities  and  Federal  organizations  which  would 
provide  basic  knowledge  and  a  focal  point  of  concern  to  insure  that 
future  environmental  management  is  enlightened  and  is  capable  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  if  must  bear.  I  believe  there  is  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  among  us  that  this  kind  of  approach  is  needed  and 
perhaps  long  overdue. 

I  understand  that  the  President  has  under  active  consideration  the 
establislunent  of  an  interagency  environmental  council  composed  of 
some  of  his  top  executive  officers.  This  indicates  that  the  President 
and  officials  in  the  executive  branch  share  the  belief  of  many  of  us 
in  Congress  that  some  reorganization  is  necessary.  The  President 
apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  administrative  establishment  is 
inadequate  for  the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  of  Government  should  be  designated. 

My  experience  in  the  area  of  national  security  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  serious  limitations  in  an  interagency  council  as  a  means 
of  administering  broad  functions  of  Government.  The  participants 
in  such  groups,  if  they  are  at  the  highest  policy  level,  often  do  not  have 
the  time  and  energy  to  provide  continuity  of  effort. 

However,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  President’s  proposal  today.  I  welcome  his  interest  and  his 
willingness  to  devote  the  precious  energies  of  his  office  and  those  of  his 
major  advisors  to  this  problem.  This  is  a  heartening  development. 

I  am  hopeful,  also,  that  we  will  receive  constructive  advice  from 
the  administration  witnesses  today  regarding  the  bills  pending  before 
the  committee.  The  administration  has  given  careful  attention  and 
study  to  the  executive  organization  for  dealing  with  environmental 
and  natural  resources  administration.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  benefit 
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from  the  witnesses’  suggestions  and  ideas  in  our  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

It  will  be  a  time-consuming  task  to  formulate  a  sound  national  policy 
for  the  environment  and  to  make  that  policy  operative  throughout 
the  vast  Federal  establishment.  And  the  hour  is  already  late.  We  mu.st 
not  be  distracted  by  expedient  or  partial  solutions,  we  must  make 
strong  and  effective  steps  now. 

Senator  McGoveni  is  ill  and  is  not  able  to  make  an  opening  state¬ 
ment  regarding  his  bill.  He  will  submit  one  for  the  record  at  a  later 
date.  Senator  Nelson,  who  is  the  author  of  S.  175'2,  is  present  and  I 
i  bieleve  would  like  to  make  some  comments  before  we  call  the  first  wit- 
I  ness.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuB ridge,  the  President’s  science  adviser. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
I  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

^  Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  just  made  by  the  chairman.  I  thinlc 
'  it  is  necessaiy  to  create  some  kind  of  council  of  the  nature  as  sug- 
;  gested  by  the  chairman  with  the  kind  of  independence  that  that  coun- 
j  cil  would  have. 

In  recent  years,  distingushed  scientists  from  every  discipline  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  destnic- 
tion  of  our  environment.  Tliey  foresee  an  enviromnental  catastrophe 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed  in  the  very  near  future.  Increasing  mil- 
I  lions  of  thoughtful  Americans  share  their  concern.  We  have  seen  the 
powerful  forces  at  work  creating  one  environmental  crisis  after  an- 
:  other.  We  have  witnessed  the  degradation  of  our  air  and  water,  the 
!  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  desecration  of  our  countryside,  the  dis- 
I  appearance  of  our  wildlife,  and  now  the  threat  to  humans  as  well, 
j  It  is  now  entirely  conceivable  that  these  forces  set  in  motion  by  man 
I  will  prove  so  powerful  and  irreversible  as  to  destroy  the  natural  en- 
1  vironment  we  have  Imown  in  the  past,  and  even  to  threaten  the  future 
of  life  on  this  planet. 

More  than  any  other  public  problem  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the 
threat  to  our  natural  environment  poses  a  challenge  to  our  system  of 
self-government.  There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this  Nation, 
which  has  spent  some  200  j^ears  developing  an  intricate  system  of  local, 
State  and  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  public’s  problems,  will 
j  be  bold,  imaginative,  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  this  supreme  test. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  Government  has  already  done — or 
I  at  least  what  it  has  allowed  to  be  done — to  our  environment, 
j  In  much  of  the  Nation,  we  destroyed  our  forests.  Then  across  the 
!  Nation,  we  destroyed  our  rivers.  Our  cities  and  our  developing  new  in¬ 
dustries  converted  many  of  them  into  sewere,  killing  their  fish,  ruining 
them  as  a  recreational  resource,  and  threatening  the  health  of  those  who 
;  use  them  as  a  water  supply. 

And  I  might  add  all  of  this  was  done  in  the  name  or  progress.  And 
in  every  instance  where  I  have  said  that  wo  have  to  do  this  in  the  name 
of  progress.  You  could  substitute,  “profits”  for  the  word  “progress,” 
and  come  out  with  the  same  result.  In  any  event,  we  have  dangerously 
degraded  our  total  environment.  At  the  present,  we  are  rapidly  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  of  this  country.  Our  small  inland 
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lakes  are  being  i-uined  by  over-development  and  by  septic  tanks  and 
pesticides  and  our  mightiest  bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
are  being  slowly  and  steadily  destroyed  by  municipal,  industrial,  and 
shipboard  wastes. 

Pesticides  now  being  used  at  the  rate  of  700  million  pounds  a  year, 
are  spreading  all  across  the  land  and  the  water,  poisoning  soil,  kill¬ 
ing  fish  and  wildlife,  and  posing  a  potential  threat  to  human  health. 
Just  last  month,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Dru^  Administration  seized  28,500 
pounds  of  frozen  coho  salmon  from  Lake  Michigan  because  high 
pesticide  residues  had  made  the  fish  unsafe  for  human  consumption. 

And  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  every  body  of  water 
in  the  world  is  polluted  with  pesticides,  DDT  in  particular.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  studied  the  question  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  DDT  has 
permeated  in  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  world ;  that  DDT  is  found 
in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  penguin  in  the  Antarctic  where  there  has  never 
been  any  DDT  used,  that  it  is  found  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  wildlife 
and  marine  creatures  almost  everywhere.  And  in  a  study  3  years 
ago  of  400  ocean  marine  creatures,  396  of  them  had  DDT  in  their  fatty 
tissue,  and  that  is  just  one  of  the  very  many  persistent  slow  degrading 
hydrocarbons  that  we  have  been  introducing  into  the  atmosphere. 

Furthermore,  we  have  degraded  the  air.  Our  factories,  our  automo¬ 
biles,  our  public  incinerators  and  our  homes  are  filling  the  air  with 
noxious  gases  and  dangerous  particles  of  pollutants  at  a  terrifyiiig 
rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the  balance  of  my  statement 
be  included  in  the  record  because  I  know  you  have  other  witnesses  to 
be  heard  from.  I  simply  wanted  to  read  part  of  it  saying  that  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  could  really  adequately  describe  the  disastrous  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronts  all  living  creatures,  and  human  beings  are  just  one. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  the  most  important  one  even  though 
we  think  it  is.  But  the  environmental  threat  to  all  living  creatures 
on  earth  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  unless  this  trend  is  reversed  we  will 
have  done  damage  of  catastrophic  proportions  within  the  next  few 
years.  I  understand,  as  the  chairman  stated,  from  reading  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  talking  with  my  friends  within  the  Federal  establislrment, 
that  the  administration  has  been  contemplating,  at  least  the  press 
so  says,  the  creation  of  an  interagency  council  composed  of  cabinet 
members,  like  perhaps  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  saying,  if  this  is  correct,  which 
I  think  it  is,  I  commend  the  President  and  the  administration  and 
those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  considering  this  issue,  for 
their  concern  about  the  problem.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  that  I  agree  with  him  that  whereas  recognition  of  the  problem 
comes  first,  how  you  deal  with  it,  what  you  do  about  it,  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  problem.  Quite  frankly,  without  being  critical  of  it,  and 
wanting  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  administration  for  being  con¬ 
cerned  enough  to  consider  the  problem,  I  have  never  in  all  the  20  years 
I  have  been  in  government  seen  an  effective  interagency  group  really 
make  any  hard  decision  that  required  some  action  that  raised  contro¬ 
versy.  If  it  is  a  question  about  agreeing  on  little  interagency  things 
of  no  consequence  then  interagency  groups  may  work  very  well.  But 
if  there  is  a  tough  problem  or  a  series  of  tough  problems,  I  think  that 
interagency  groups  by  their  very  nature  are  incapacitated  to  act. 
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Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  look  hard 
at  the  concept  proposed  in  the  legislation  before  this  committee  to 
create  a  prestigious,  independent  committee  which  could  do  the  eval¬ 
uating  of  the  problem,  make  recommendations  to  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  which  could  provide  an  inspired  national  lead¬ 
ership  and  have  the  prestige  to  secure  the  enforcement  and  support  of 
not  only  the  conservation  groups  in  this  country,  which  they  would 
have,  but  the  economic  and  political  groups  in  this  country  which  are 
so  necessary  and  important  in  accomplishing  the  ends  we  seek  here. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  agree  on  some  kind  of  an  independent 
agency  such  as  proposed  in  this  legislation,  because  the  problem  is 
great  and  the  time  we  have  to  solve  it  in  my  judgment  is  very 
short. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nelson.  Your  full  statement 
will  appear  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  TJ.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  recent  decades,  distinguished  scientists  from  every  discipline 
have  become  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  destruction 
of  our  environment.  They  foresee  environmental  catastrophe  unless  the  trend  is 
reversed  in  the  very  near  future.  Increasing  millions  of  thoughtful  Americans 
share  their  concern.  They  have  seen  the  powerful  forces  at  work  creating  one 
environmental  crisis  after  another.  They  have  witnessed  the  degradation  of 
our  air  and  water,  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  desecration  of  our  country¬ 
side,  the  disappearance  of  our  wildlife,  and  now  the  threat  to  humans  as  well. 

It  is  now  entirely  conceivable  that  these  forces  set  in  motion  by  man  will 
prove  so  iwwerful  and  irreversible  as  to  destroy  the  natural  environment  we 
have  known  in  the  past,  and  even  to  threaten  the  future  of  life  on  this  planet. 

More  than  any  other  public  problem  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  threat 
to  our  natural  environment  poses  a  challenge  to  our  system  of  self-government. 
There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this  nation,  which  has  spent  some  200 
years  developing  an  intricate  system  of  local,  state  and  Federal  government 
to  deal  with  the  public’s  problems,  will  be  bold,  imaginative,  and  flexible  enough 
to  meet  this  supreme  test. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  government  has  already  done — or  at  least 
what  it  has  allowed  to  be  done — to  our  environment. 

In  much  of  the  nation,  we  destroyed  our  forests.  For  instance  the  northland 
once  had  200  billion  board  feet  of  white  pine,  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations 
of  wealth  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  wijied  it  out  in  an  eyewink  of  history  and 
left  behind  50  years  of  heartbreak  and  economic  ruin. 

Then,  across  the  nation,  we  destroyed  our  rivers.  Our  cities  and  our  develop¬ 
ing  new  industries  converted  many  of  them  into  sewers,  killing  their  fish,  ruining 
them  as  a  recreational  re.source,  and  threatening  the  health  of  those  who  use 
them  as  a  water  supply. 

At  present,  we  are  destroying  our  lakes.  Our  small  inland  lakes  are  being 
ruined  by  overdevelopment  and  by  septic  tanks,  and  our  mightiest  bodies  of 
water  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  slowly  and  steadily  destroyed  by 
municipal,  industrial  and  shipboard  wastes. 

Pe.sticides,  now  being  used  at  the  rate  of  700  million  pounds  a  year,  are 
spreading  all  across  the  land  and  the  water,  i>oi.soniug  the  soil,  killing  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  posing  a  potential  threat  to  human  health.  Just  last  month,  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seized  28,150  pounds  of  frozen  Coho  Salmon 
from  Lake  Michigan  because  high  pesticide  residues  had  made  the  fish  unsafe 
for  human  consumption. 

And  now  the  very  air  we  breathe.  Our  factories,  our  automobiles,  our  public 
incinerators  and  our  homes  are  filling  the  air  with  noxious  gases  and  dangerous 
particles  of  pollutants  at  a  terrifying  rate. 

Thousands  of  deaths  have  officially  been  traced  to  air  pollution,  and  many 
thousands  more  were  almost  certainly  caused  by  it.  And  much  more  than  our 
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health  is  at  stake.  Just  recently,  for  instance,  air  pollution  was  cited  as  the 
cause  of  at  least  two  major  air  collisions  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years. 

This  has  been  a  decade  of  pi-ecedent-setting  action  to  attempt  to  meet  these 
environmental  and  human  disasters — a  decade  of  increased  commitments  to  clean 
up  our  air  and  w’ater,  to  set  aside  new  park  lands  and  open  space,  to  protect 
wilderness,  to  develop  a  unified  approach  to  understanding  and  managing  our 
environment  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  future  of  our  resources. 

We  have  been  building  toward  a  national  policy  on  the  environment,  which 
would  recognize  that  government  is  not  a  referee  between  interests  comi)eting 
for  our  natural  resources,  but  a  trustee  of  environmental  quality  for  all  the 
people. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  is  as  yet  far  from  reality.  Nuclear  power  plants  are 
being  installed  across  the  country  without,  in  many  instances,  protectiorus  which 
will  minimize  the  impact  of  thermal  heating  and  prevent  our  waters  from  being 
used  as  one  vast  heat  sink.  These  plants  are  federally-licen.sed. 

The  California  coastline  was  blackened  early  this  year  by  a  massive  oil  leakage 
which  might  well  have  been  prevented  by  effective  regulations  or  by  a  ban  on 
oil  drilling  in  that  hazardous  area — if  government  agencies  had  acted. 

The  future  of  not  only  Coho  Salmon  and  other  Great  Lakes  fish  but  of  all 
marine  creatures  and  other  wildlife  is  now  in  grave  danger  from  high  pe.sticide 
concentrations — a  development  which  might  well  have  been  prevented  had  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  earlier  recognized  the  threat  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides  such 
as  DDT,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Too  often,  in  fact,  our  public  policies  have  sinqdy  .seconded  the  philo.sophy 
that  under  the  guise  of  “progress”  and  profit,  anything  goes. 

Such  policies  are  rooted  in  the  very  bigness  and  complexit.v  of  our  government, 
where  one  hand  doesn't  know  what  the  other  is  doing,  or  can't  find  out.  or  where 
the  public  concern  and  intent  .sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  make  its  way  through 
the  gigantic  maze  of  bureaus  and  agencies. 

If  a  national  policy  is  to  become  more  deed  than  rhetoric,  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  making  government  work  for,  rather  than  against,  the  very  goals 
we  set. 

The  legislation  now  before  this  committee  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  would  represent  a  significant  step  in  that  direction. 

For  instance,  the  proposals  to  create  a  Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  or  a  similar  council,  would  put  at  the  highest  level  of  government  a 
responsibility  for  developing  a  long  range  view  of  the  nation’s  environmental 
concerns  and  problems. 

Under  the  proposals,  the  council  would  be  comiwsed  of  outstanding  environ¬ 
mental  specialists  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Council  would  be  charged  with  developing  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  programs  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality  of  our  environ¬ 
ment,  would  appraise  the  many  federal  programs  which  have  an  effect  on  the 
environment,  and  would  prepare  each  year  for  the  President  a  report  with  the 
council’s  findings  and  recommendations. 

It  is  highly  important,  I  believe,  that  the  Council  be  established  at  this  high 
level  of  government.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  effectively  assist  the  President  in 
providing  leadership  for  the  nation  in  meeting  our  environmental  problems 
and  needs. 

There  has  been  suggested  the  alternative  of  creating  an  interdepartmental 
council,  composed  of  cabinet  officers,  to  achieve  similar  end.s.  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  present  Administration  will  propose  exactly  this  approach. 

I  believe  siich  a  council  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  very  little  in  the  history  of  such  councils  that  has 
provided  an  encoiiraging  experience.  Too  often,  responsibility  is  delegated  by 
a  cabinet  member  to  a  department  official,  and  thereafter,  tliere  is  only 
limited  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 

Further,  what  we  typically  have  seen  in  Interdepartmental  councils,  is  a 
striving  for  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  consensus,  a  predictable  result 
when  we  see  each  department  trying  to  protect  its  own  point  of  view. 

Consensus  and  the  limited  attention  of  departments  and  secretaries  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  whole  range  of  other  responsibilities  will  not  do. 

The  fact  is.  we  long  ago  recognized  the  necessity  of  assigning  exi>erts  at  the 
highest  level  to  devote  their  full-time  attention  to  the  nation’s  economic  con¬ 
cerns,  by  establishing  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  environmental  matters  urgently  require  the  same  high  level,  full-time 
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attention.  The  time  has  come  to  declare  that  Gross  National  Product  is  not 
alone  an  adequate  measure  of  “progress.” 

Further,  with  a  Presidential  Council,  the  President  will  be  able  to  tap  the 
resources  of  all  the  federal  departments  and  initiate  the  necessary  research 
and  environmental  considerations  throughout  the  executive  branch  that  will 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  national  policy  on  the  environment. 

Finally,  only  with  an  independent  Council  that  holds  the  respect  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  scientific  community  of  this  nation  will  the  President  ache  we  the 
overview  and  foresight  to  deal  adequately  with  this  critically  important  issue. 

In  retrospect,  such  a  council  would  have  anticii)ated  the  need  to  protect  the 
nation  against  the  environmental  impact  of  nuclear  power  generating  plants,  an 
issue  that  has  been  understood  and  debated  for  several  years  without  results 
because  no  one  body  in  the  government  had  been  given  the  responsibility  to  focus 
attention  and  take  action. 

A  Presidential  Council  could  have  foreseen  the  dangers  of  oil  exploitation  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  made  recommendations  whose  adoption  would  have 
prevented  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  blowout. 

Such  a  Council  wmuld  have  recognized  long  ago  that  federal  regulations  and 
research  with  regard  to  dangers  from  toxic,  persistent  pesticides  were  inadequate 
and  urgently  in  need  of  updating,  something  scientists  have  been  saying  for 
years. 

Secondly,  proposals  before  the  committee  would  give  the  President  the 
responsibility  of  making  regular  reports  to  the  Congi-ess  on  the  condition  of  our 
environment,  on  its  effects  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  President’s  recommendations  on  the  imiplementation  of 
a  national  poilicy  on  the  environment. 

The  annual  report  would  be  an  important  measuring  stick,  and  wouid  also 
provide  a  focus  for  our  future  needs. 

Next,  there  are  proposals  to  create  an  environmental  overview  mechanism  in 
Congress  as  well.  My  bill,  S.  1752,  proposes  the  method  of  creating  a  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  which  would  provide  Congress 
with  a  new  tool  to  conduct  a  broad-ranging  and  continuing  program  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  recommendation  on  environmental  concerns. 

The  committee  would,  for  instance,  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  annual  report  on  the  environment  and  report  its  finding  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  The  committee  would  not  have  authority  to  receive  or  re¬ 
port  legislative  measures. 

1  believe  such  a  committee  would  be  an  important  aid  to  Congress  in  trans¬ 
lating  into  effective  action  the  increasing  nationwide  concern  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  citizens  over  our  degraded  environment. 

Finally,  S.  1752  and  S.  1085  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  authorities  to  carry  on  urgently  needed  scientific  research  to  increase 
our  understanding  on  the  delicate  balance  of  ecological  systems  in  nature,  and  of 
man’s  impact  on  this  balance. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  as  well  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  ecological  problems  and  studies,  to  disseminate  information  about 
progress  in  the  field  and  to  establish  a  program  in  which  representative  natural 
environments  on  federal  lands  can  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study  and  for 
preservation. 

In  spite  of  the  great  and  increasing  body  of  knowledge  and  the  sophisticated 
technology  which  man  has  developed,  we  are  still  woefully  short  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  relationship  to  this  planet. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  heartened  by  the  increasing  interest  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  protecting  and  restoring  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  With  passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Presidential  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Environmeii- 
tal  Quality,  and  to  get  underway  a  large  scale  scientific  investigation  of  our  re¬ 
lation  to  our  environment,  we  will  be  striking  out  in  the  direction  that  is  necessary 
to  truly  establish  a  national  policy  on  the  environment. 

The  CiiAiRM.vN.  Are  there  any  comments  from  other  committee 
members  ^ 

Senator  Allott.  May  I  make  just  a  comment? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Allott. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Senator  Alloit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  concern  about  the 
enviromnental  situation,  and  I  think  I  am  as  aware  of  it  as  any  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  am  not  wedded,  I  want  to  say  this  frankly,  to  any 
particular  method  of  getting  at  the  problem. 

I  note  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin’s  remarks  about  the  best  wa}'  to 
do  it.  I  express  my  concern  and  have  expressed  my  concern  in  this 
committee  many  times  during  the  past  few  years  about  the  creation 
of  agencies  composed  of  people  who  had  many,  many  responsibilities 
and  I  think  whether  you  have  a  council  or  whether  you  have  such  an 
agency,  the  real  problem  is  to  get  people  to  devote  time  to  it.  During 
the  past  years  this  point  of  view  has  not  received  very  much  considera¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  approach  this  thing  with  an  entirely 
open  mind.  We  need  the  best  minds  we  can  get  on  it  and  we  need  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  devote  some  time  to  the  subject.  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
progress  in  this  committee,  and  after  we  have  heard  the  statements 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
others,  why  we  hopefully  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Allott. 

Congressman  Daddario  was  unable  to  attend  today’s  hearing  but  he 
has  sent  a  statement  over  to  be  placed  in  the  record.  Congressman 
Daddario  was  instrumental  in  convening  the  joint  House-Senate 
colloquium  to  discuss  a  nationl  policy  for  the  environment  last  July. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Connecticut 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  views  on  the  important  subject  of  environmental 
policy  and  its  continuing  development  as  evidenced  by  these  hearings.  Valuable 
contributions  were  made  by  Senator  Jackson  and  other  leaders  of  both  Houses 
to  the  Joint-House  Senate  Colloquium  on  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment 
last  July.  Those  proceedings  clearly  show  that  the  Congress  is  determined  to 
reconcile  the  conflicts  of  use  for  environmental  values — the  crux  of  the  policy 
problem. 

Environmental  quality  is  beginning  to  receive  the  proper  emphasis  and  weight 
in  decision  making.  Means  of  measurement  are  still  inadequate,  but  industries, 
municipalities,  regional  agencies,  and  individual  citizens  are  recognizing  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  going  beyond  obvious  economics  in  balancing  costs  and  benefits. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  this  issue  in  three  dimensions:  policy,  organization, 
and  action  programs. 

The  development  of  a  national  policy  as  a  guide  for  actions  at  all  levels  is 
paramount.  The  precise  words  are  not  important  but  the  elements  of  policy 
which  are  identified  in  the  report  based  on  the  Colloquium  seem  to  me  to  be 
worth  repeating. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Sates  that : 

Environmental  quality  and  productivity  shall  be  considered  in  a  worldwide 
context,  extending  in  time  from  the  present  to  the  long-term  future. 

Purposeful,  intelligent  management  to  recognize  and  accommodate  the 
conflicting  uses  of  the  environment  shall  be  a  national  responsibility. 

Information  required  for  systematic  management  shall  be  provided  in  a 
complete  and  timely  manner. 

Education  shall  develop  a  basis  of  individual  citizen  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  environmental  relationships  and  participation  in  decision¬ 
making  on  these  issues. 

Science  and  technology  shall  provide  management  with  increased  options 
and  capabilities  for  enhanced  productivity  and  constructive  use  of  the 
environment. 
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As  leaders  of  all  branches  of  government  and  the  private  sector  refine  and 
express  these  key  ideas,  a  national  ethic  for  maintaining  environmental  quality 
along  with  productivity  will  evolve.  This  ethic- — a  sense  of  the  right  thing  to  do — 
is  essential  because  the  short  term,  localized,  dollar  gain  will  always  be  more 
tempting  than  the  long  term,  subtle  values. 

Organization  is  important  in  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
because  environmental  mattene  cross  the  traditional  lines  of  authority  of  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  and  committees.  The  evidence  and  testimony  of  these  hearings 
regarding  the  coordination,  planning,  and  priorities  functions  in  the  Executive 
branch  will  be  most  helpful.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  point  that,  I’egard- 
less  of  what  is  accomplished  downtown,  Capitol  Hill  must  improve  its  organiza¬ 
tional  approach. 

One  imiKU'tant  capability  for  the  Congress  is  to  gather  information  for  decision 
which  is  timely,  and  interpreted  for  the  legislative  pi'ocess.  We  must  assure 
ourselves  that  the  hard  questions  are  asked  of  those  who  promote  technological 
change  and  progress  as  well  as  those  who  warn  of  unwanted  consequences. 
Adequate  assessment  of  man-produced  changes  in  the  environment  will  aid  all 
Congressional  Committees  when  these  issues  come  under  their  jurisdictions. 

I  have  previously  proposed  a  Technology  Assessment  Board,  reporting  to  the 
Congress,  as  a  means  for  assisting  and  improving  the  legislative  decisions  of  all 
Committees.  Environmental  effects  would  be  a  principal  concern  of  such  a  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  Board.  Since  1967,  our  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  has  studied  the  TAB  concept,  to  receive  advice  on  its  scope  and 
functions,  and  to  perfect  a  plan  for  its  implementation  in  legislation. 

There  is  strong  support  for  placing  this  capability  under  the  Congress.  Some  of 
the  important  reasons  are : 

1.  Questions  of  concern  to  the  Congre.ss  must  be  assessed  to  meet  the  leg¬ 
islative  schedule,  i.e.,  before  decisions  are  made. 

2.  Tbe  Congress  must  be  in  a  iw.sition  to  continuou.sly  cballenge  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  as  to  the  con.sequeuces  of  its  programs. 

3.  It  is  imiKirtant  that  as.sessment  proceed  in  an  open  forum  stimluating 
wide  public  discussion.  The  Congress  can  provide  such  an  environment. 

4.  The  widest  possible  base  of  information  and  opinion  must  be  acces.sible 
to  assessment  projects  and  the  Congress  could  command  this  knowledge. 

5.  The  Congress  would  be  more  attentive  to  assessment  results  if  they  were 
presented  via  a  Congressionally  chartered  organization. 

6.  The  Congress  must  be  convinced  that  the  experts  have  asked  one  an¬ 
other  the  right  questions. 

7.  The  political  decisions  affecting  the  future  of  technology  rest  with  the 
Congress. 

8.  The  Congress  is  sensitive  and  rapidly  responsive  to  the  people  and  is 
immediately  accountable  to  the  electorate. 

9.  The  feeling  that  applied  science  is  under  control  (through  Congression¬ 
ally  monitored  assessments)  w-ill  re.store  public  confidence  necessary  to  a 
risk-taking  progressive  society. 

10.  The  needs  of  the  Congress  for  assessment  results  would  as.sure  that 
the  necessary  funds  for  these  activities  would  be  provided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  information  and  analytical  re.sources  of  a  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  Board  for  the  Congress,  environmental  management  by  the 
Executiv'e  branch  would  be  continually  challenged  to  a  high  level  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Programs  and  reports  generated  by  coordinating  and  planning  agencies 
would  have  a  logical  point  of  reception  and  digestion  in  the  Legislative  branch. 
Without  extensive  reorganization  (which  will  never  come  easily  or  rapidly  in 
the  Congress)  each  Committee  could  use  the  services  of  the  TAB  and  draw 
upon  a  common  bank  of  high  quality  information.  A  strong  emphasis  on  the 
advantage  of  and  necessity  for  early  warning  is  implied  in  my  concept  of  the 
TAB. 

Finally,  action  programs  will  begin  to  conform  to  policy  and  organizational 
changes.  The  complexities  of  ecological  relationships  mean  that  few,  if  any, 
manipulations  of  the  environment  can  be  taken  independently.  Federal  programs 
intersect  private  and  local  government  plans.  A  systems  approach  is  indicated 
but  the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  tec-hnology-based  economy  cannot  be  disrupted 
or  abruptly  redirected.  Again,  in  my  view,  the  solution  is  an  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ecology  and  increased  technological  options  for  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  International  Biological  Program  must  be  strongly  supported.  The  data 
from  its  constituent  projects  are  directly  applicable  to  our  most  pressing  eii- 
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Tiroiimental  problems — pollution,  food  production  and  population.  The  trained 
manpower  resulting  from  the  IBP  studie.s  are  needed  b,y  indu.stry  and  govern¬ 
ment.  A  resolution  of  Congressional  support  has  been  introduced  this  session  in 
both  Houses.  The  IBP  is  actually  just  the  start  of  a  sustained  and  intensive 
scientific  study  to  improve  our  basis  for  political  and  admini.strative  judgments 
in  environmental  affairs.  It  will  enable  action  programs  to  be  carreid  out  in 
harmony  with  ecological  principles. 

Thus,  I  believe  the.se  hearings  mark  another  milestone  in  the  development  of  a 
Federal  po.sition  to  assure  environmental  quality.  The  participation  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  from  specialized  committees  in  these  overview  pro¬ 
ceedings  demonstrates  that  the  Congress  is  continuing  its  leadership  role  in 
policy,  organization,  and  action  programs. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  received  statements  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Kenss  of  "Wisconsin  and  Congressman  Bennett  of  Florida, 
for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record.  Without  objection  they  will  be 
included  at  this  point. 

(  The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Wisconsin 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  which  S.  1075  would  set  up  could  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  serious  lack  of  policy  review,  oversight,  and  effective  co¬ 
ordination  which  now  impedes  our  conservation  effort. 

Our  right  hand  literally  does  not  know  what  our  left  hand  is  doing.  Experts 
there  are  aplenty.  But  there  is  no  one  to  bring  together  the  thinking  of  the  forest 
experts,  the  wildlife  experts,  the  soil  experts,  the  water  and  wetland  experts,  the 
air  pollution  experts,  the  imputation  experts. 

The  executive  branch  alone  includes  a  seemingly  infinite  number  of  depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus,  offices,  councils,  and  administrations  which  lay  claim  to  some 
asiiect  of  our  conservation  program. 

Federal  agencies  work  at  cross  pui’poses.  While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pa.vs  farmers  to  drain  their  wetlands,  the  Department  of  Interior  pays  farmers 
to  reflood  their  wetlands. 

Too  often  reports  are  written  calling  our  attention  to  an  unobserved  crisis,  and 
then  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  because  no  one  follows  through — as  with  the 
alarming  report  on  the  Nation’s  fore.sts  7  years  ago. 

Too  often  a  myriad  of  officials  work  on  the  same  conservation  problem — with 
no  one  doing  the  coordinating. 

Too  often  our  regions  wither  and  die  because  we  pay  insufficient  attention  to 
their  ecology  and  their  economy — as  with  the  gutted  coal  mines  of  Appalachia, 
the  cutover  forests  of  the  northern  Great  Lakes  area,  the  overcultivated  Dust  I 
Bowl  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Congress,  not  to  be  outdone,  has  distributed  its  share  of  the  environmental  ] 
effort  among  its  Committees  on  Interior,  Agriculture,  Science  and  Astronautics,  | 
Commerce.  Government  Operations.  Defense,  and  Public  Works.  I 

The  problem  of  fragmentation  is  not  confined  to  conservation  and  environ-  | 
mental  studies.  There  used  to  be  similar  diffu.sion  and  lack  of  planning  in  the  i 
fields  of  economics  and  atomic  energy. 

Then,  a  generation  ago.  Congress  set  up  the  three-man  Council  of  Economic  I 
Advisers  and  the  five-man  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Like  their  congressional 
counterparts — the  Joint  Committees  on  Economics  and  Atomic  Energy — the  | 
groups  serve  the  essential  function  of  pulling  together  total  effort  in  their  fields.  ; 

The  problems  we  face  in  organizing  our  environmental  quality  effort  today  i 
are  very  similar  to  those  we  confronted  20  years  ago  in  determining  the  respon-  j 
sibilities  for  the  development  and  control  of  the  economy  and  of  atomic  energy.  I 

If  we  are  going  to  make  progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
we  must  unify  our  total  effort.  We  must  set  up  a  permanent  mechani.sm  to 
study  and  plan  and  guide  us  in  our  approach  to  our  resources  of  soil,  water,  air,  I 
wildlife,  forests,  and  open  space.  : 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  could  serve  as  such  a  mechanism. 
However,  I  would  make  two  suggestions.  i 

The  first  is  that  it  might  be  wise  to  make  the  Council  somewhat  more  inde-  ! 
pendent  of  the  President.  In  S.  1075,  the  Council  members  serve  at  the  pleasure  | 
of  the  President.  It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  there  might  be  times  in  which  i 
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the  Diembers  of  the  Council  should  be  insulated  from  Presidential  pressure  so 
they  can  si)eak  up  if  they  feel  they  must — if,  for  example,  they  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  following  through  on  the  fight  against  water  pollution.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Council  members  be  given  a  fixed  term.  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  H.R.  3114,  a  bill  similar  to  S.  1075,  which  establishes  a  Council  of  Con¬ 
servation  Advisers  whose  members  are  appointed  for  staggered  G-year  terms. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  some  effort  to  pull  together  the 
preseiitly  fragmented  conservation  effort  in  the  Congress.  As  1  indicated  earlier, 
there  are  some  six  or  seven  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
deal  with  different  aspects  of  con.serv'abion  and  the  environment. 

The  coordinating  mechanism  could  be  a  Joint  Senate-House  Conservation 
Committee,  modeled  after  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  It  would  be  composed 
of  leading  conservationists  in  the  Congress,  eight  from  each  body.  It  would  re¬ 
view  the  annual  environmental  qualit.y  report  submitted  to  Congress  under  S. 
1075,  and  recommend  to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  necessary  action  to  achieve  environmental  goals.  As  you  might  sus¬ 
pect,  my  bill  also  contains  a  provision  for  a  Joint  Conservation  Committee. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views,  which  parallel 
in  many  respects  those  of  the  Committee’s  distinguished  Chairman. 


St.vtement  of  IIox.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chaiiunan,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  to  your 
Committee,  considering  legislation  to  authorize  the  Seci-etary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  our  natural  environment  which  will  lead  to  a  more  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  have  a  bill,  H.R.  952,  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  is  similar  to  that  legislation  before  your  Committee.  I  endorse 
in  principle  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  and  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  who  are  supporting  this  type  of  legislation. 

Today  our  Nation  faces  a  great  problem  which  occupies  much  headline  and  radio 
and  television  time — the  population  explosion.  The  challenge  confronting  us  is  an 
expanding  population  in  a  static  area.  People  are  taking  up  all  the  .space  and  what 
is  left  of  our  open  areas,  particularly  the  naturally  attractive  areas.  What  we  need 
today  is  planning  for  this  dilemma  of  too  many  people  in  not  enough  space.  I 
like  what  Don  Marquis  wrote  ;  “If  the  world  were  not  so  full  of  people,  and  most  of 
them  did  not  have  to  work  .so  hard,  there  would  be  more  time  for  them  to  get  out 
and  lie  on  the  grass,  and  there  would  be  more  grass  for  them  to  lie  on.” 

TVliat  we  are  considering  today  is  where  the  grass  is,  and  can  we  save  some  for 
our  future  generations  to  lie  on.  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  planning.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  before  the  Committee  today  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  make  an  extensive  survey  to  see  what  is  left  of  our  natural  environ¬ 
ment  and  if  there  is  .some  way  of  keeping  plants  and  animals  around  for  our 
children  to  enjoy. 

I  have  lived  in  Florida  for  over  50  years  and  in  my  state  we  have  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  happen  if  wide  areas  of  outdoors  are  not  protected  by  public 
spirited  people  or  the  local.  State,  or  Federal  Governments.  In  Florida,  ninth 
largest  State  in  the  Nation  and  the  fastest  growing  large  state  in  the  country 
percentage-wise,  all  lands  not  protected  by  conservation-minded  people  are 
destined  to  become  fifty-foot  lots.  In  the  last  decade  Florida  has  grown  in 
population  by  55  percent,  and,  of  course,  our  land  area  has  remained  the  same. 
There  are  not  many  wide  open,  interesting  outdoor  spots  left  in  my  State,  and  that 
is  the  important  reason  why  I  have  been  a  prime  sponsor  of  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Act,  the  landmark  con¬ 
servation  bills  passed  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  earlier  legislation  like  the  Key 
Deer  Refuge.  In  the  90th  Congress  the  Scenic  Rivers  and  National  Trails  System 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law.  Two  important  projects  in  our  home  state  of 
Florida  were  included  in  these  measures. 

The  Suwannee  River  was  put  in  a  study  category  in  the  Scenic  Rivers  Bill 
and  the  San  Mateo-St.  Augustine  Road,  the  fii’st  road  in  America,  was  put  in  a 
study  category  in  the  National  Trails  Systems  Bill.  I  was  very  pleased  to  support 
and  sponsor  the  Suwannee  River  and  the  San  Mateo-St.  Augustine  provisions  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  in  the  field  of  conservation.  Since  1963,  278  conservation  measures  with 
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over  $12  billion  in  appropriations  have  been  approved.  Some  14  million  acres 
in  33  national  parks  have  been  set  aside  by  Congress  since  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  AVyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho  was  established  as  the  first  national 
park  in  1872.  We  have  also  made  progress  in  the  field  of  air  and  water  pollution 
and  will  strengthen  these  bills  in  this  and  future  Congresses  I  believe. 

I  have  seen  our  beautiful  outdoor  areas  dwindle  and  turned  into  asphalt  high¬ 
ways  and  acres  of  shopping  centers.  These  things  are  necessary  to  take  care  of 
our  expanding  population,  but  the  planning  and  the  thought  behind  them  has 
been  dreadful. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Kickover  (U.S.  Navy)  has  outlined  our  responsibility  in 
this  :  “.  .  .  government  has  as  much  a  duty  to  protect  the  land,  the  air,  the  water, 
the  natural  environment  of  man  against  such  (technological)  damage  as  it  has 
to  protect  the  country  against  foreign  enemies  and  the  individual  against 
criminals  *  *  *” 

Most  of  the  open  land  in  our  country  today  is  where  the  people  aren’t.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  what  plant  and  animal  life  and  natural  environment  we 
have  left  in  this  country.  We  can  do  that  by  adopting  this  legislation,  which  will 
document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  maintain  an  inventory 
of  projects  and  developments  in  our  land,  and  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological  research.  When  w'e  have  started  this 
survey  we  wall  have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  to  preserve  for  generations  to 
come  what  is  left  of  our  outdoors. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  witnesses  come  to  the  table  together.  I  think  this  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  appearing  individually.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  who  is 
the  President’s  Science  Adviser;  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel ;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment, 
Department  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Braman;  and  Under  Secretaiy 
Train,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  Dr.  I^ee  DuBridge  make  the 
opening  statement.  Then  we  will  call  on  Secretary  Hickel,  and  then 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  Mr.  Bra- 
man.  Secretary  Train,  did  you  wish  to  follow  Secretary  Hickel  ? 

Mr.  Train.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  fine.  We  will  do  it  in  that  order  and  then 
ive  can  ask  questions  of  the  various  witnesses.  I  think  this  wdll  facili¬ 
tate  the  presentation  of  the  administration’s  position. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  Dr.  I>ee  DuBridge,  a  distinguished 
educator  and  distinguished  scientists,  with  us.  I  want  to  commend  you. 
Dr.  DuBridge,  for  the  leadership  you  have  taken  in  connection  with 
the  pending  matter,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  President,  too,  for  his 
interest.  I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  something  obviously 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  My  own  view  is  that  one  of  the  key 
problems  will  be  the  restmcturing  of  government  to  try  to  cope  with 
environmental  problems.  Like  science,  the  environment  is  a  concern 
of  every  department  of  government,  and  environmental  problems 
are  found  in  every  department  of  the  government.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  real  need  for  a  strong  declaration  of  congressional  policy  on 
the  environment  so  that  the  executive  branch  will  know  its  charter 
and  can  have  a  stronger  arm. 

I  want  to  say,  speaking  only  for  myself  as  chairman,  that  I  have 
an  open  mind  about  the  form  and  nature  of  the  policy.  I  certainly 
Avelcome  an  exchange  of  views  this  morning.  I  am  not  set  in  concrete, 
and  I  trust  the  executive  branch  is  not.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  these 
hearings  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  on  how  to  proceed. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  I  understand  jmu  have  some 
informal  comments  which  you  may  ivisli  to  supplement  later,  and  you 
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may  do  so,  and  that  is  true  of  all  the  witnesses.  We  are  not  trying  to 
be  technical  here  this  morning.  We  just  want  to  get  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  can  before  the  committee  so  that  we  can  make  some  sen¬ 
sible  legislative  decisions,  Dr.  DuBridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  LEE  A.  DuBRIDGE,  PRESIDENT’S  SCIENCE 

ADVISER 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
coimnittee. 

The  present  administration  is  delighted  with  the  interest  of  this 
committee  and  with  the  Congress  generally  in  this  environmental 
problem.  The  statement  you  read  from  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  certainly  pinpoints  the  problem  very"  clearly,  and  Senator  Nel¬ 
son’s  remarks  are  in  the  same  flavor. 

I  think  we  have  all  realized  that  the  problem  of  our  environment 
in  a  very  difficult  one.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  to  define  exactly 
what  environment  means,  because  everything  we  live  with  is  of  course 
our  environment,  everything  outside  of  our  own  bodies  is  our  environ¬ 
ment,  whether  it  is  this  beautiful  room,  this  beautiful  building,  the 
streets  we  walk  on,  the  hikes  we  take  in  the  woods,  the  automobiles 
we  ride  in,  the  air  we  breathej  the  water  we  fish  in  and  drink ;  every¬ 
thing  is  environment,  and  to  imiirove  ev^erything  in  our  enviromnent 
is  obviously,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  task. 

There  is  also  an  overriding  fact  of  life  that  we  must  remember, 
that  ever  since  man  appeared  on  this  earth  he  has  been  an  agent  for 
deteriorating  the  environment  in  one  way  or  another  by  virtue  of  the 
A'ery  fact  that  he  has  to  live  and  eat  and  keep  warm,  he  does  something 
to  his  environment.  If  he  grows  his  crops,  he  must  cut  down  trees  to 
make  room  for  his  fields.  As  he  jdIows  his  fields,  he  makes  more  easy 
the  erosion  of  the  dirt,  the  soil  in  those  fields  through  wind  and  water. 
As  he  deposits  fertilizer  on  his  fields^  he  runs  the  danger  of  contami¬ 
nating  the  water  suiiplies  which  irrigate  his  fields  and  run  off  into 
the  rivers. 

As  industrial  man  has  developed  in  the  last  century,  his  interference 
Avith  the  environment,  of  course,  has  accelerated.  As  man  has  produced 
enormous  quantities  of  material  for  his  own  comfort  and  health  and 
welfare,  he  has  also  produced  more  waste  products. 

It  is  inevitable  when  you  generate  power,  for  example,  that  you  must 
generate  heat.  This  is  a  laAV  of  physics  and  is  as  inevitable  as  any  other 
laiv  of  physics.  Therefore,  every  power  station  that  is  built  in  this 
country — no  matter  what  the  source  of  fuel,  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  fuel — 
produces  waste  heat,  and  this  can  only  be  disposed  of  in  the  air  or  in 
some  body  of  water,  and  therefore  thermal  pollution  becomes  an 
ineA"itable  accompaniment  of  power  generation.  Every  time  we  burn 
any  fuel  whatsoever,  particularly  coal  and  oil,  we  are  producing  com¬ 
pounds  that  go  into  the  atmosphere,  some  of  which  are  relatively  harm¬ 
less,  like  Avater  vapor,  some  are  only  moderately  of  concern,  like  carbon 
dioxide ;  others  have  more  serious  concern  like  carbon  monoxide,  vari¬ 
ous  unburned  hydrocarbon  products  and  other  things  like  sulphur 
dioxides  which  will  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  As  we  accumulate  a 
great  industrial  production  system,  we  purchase  as  citizens  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  industrial  system,  whether  they  be  in  automobiles  or 
toasters  or  loai^es  of  bread,  and  inevitably  the  things  we  purchase 
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eventually  "et  converted  into  -waste  products  of  one  sort  or  anotlier. 
We  buy  a  car  and  drive  it  for  10  years  and  it  is  a  pile  of  junk.There  is 
no  Avay  of  avoiding;  the  fact  that  a  car  -will  eventually  become  a  pile  of 
junk.  The  question  is  what  to  do  with  this  junk. 

Tliere  is  no,  way  of  avoiding  the  fact  that  everything  we  do  in  an 
industrial  society  produces  waste  products. 

The  question  is  two-fold;  first,  how  do  we  dispose  of  the  waste  in 
bulk,  the  large  volume  of  waste  products  that  we  inevitably  produce 
from  not  returnable  bottles  to  beer  cans  to  junk  automobiles,  how  is 
this  enormous  amount  of  solid  waste  to  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  least  impact  on  the  environment  ? 

Second,  in  what  ways  can  this  waste  be  treated  so  that  it  is  least 
harmful,  so  that  any  bacterial  products  which  will  cause  disease  will 
be  remoA^ed  from  the  waste  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  air  or  in 
the  water,  and  how  can  any  nonbacterial  but  still  poisonous  or  harmful 
product  such  as  sulphur  dioxides,  for  example,  be  eliminated  from  the 
waste  before,  again,  it  is  discharged  into  the  air  or  into  the  water? 

Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  an  inevitable  problem  of  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  and  trying  to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  Avaste.  purify  it,  delete 
these  poisonous  ]n'oducts  and  then  dispose  of  Avhat  remains  in  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  practical  Avay  and  in  the  Avay  most  conduciA*e 
to  keeping  our  eiiAnronment  beautiful. 

It  is  not  only  the  Avaste  products,  of  course,  that  Ave  are  to  deal  with. 
There  are  all  of  the  other  activities  that  man  engages  in  from  mining 
for  coal  and  oil  and  gold  and  copper  and  all  of  the  other  minerals 
that  are  essential  to  our  life  or  to  our  industrial  ciA’ilization.  Xot 
alwavs  do  mining  operations  produce  A^ery  beautiful  euAnronmental 
conditions.  We  cannot  simply  prohibit  all  mining  and  drilling  for  oil. 
thereby  destroying  our  economic  system.  We  can,  howeA^er,  examine 
more  carefully  how  these  operations  shall  be  conducted  in  ways  to 
produce  the  minimum  possible  impact  on  the  enA’iromnent.  There  is. 
unfortunately,  always  a  matter  of  economics  inAmh^ed.  I  like  to  giA'e 
a  good  illustration  of  this  fi’om  my  own  former  city  of  Tx)S  Angeles 
where,  of  course,  the  air  pollution  caused  bA"  the  automobiles  has  been 
a  serious  problem  for  many  years.  Because  the  unburned  gasoline  from 
the  automobile  exhaust,  when  under  the  action  of  sunlight,  combines 
with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  produces  certain  ]-)rod- 
ucts  in  the  atmosphere  that  are  A^ery  distasteful  and  possibly  eA’en 
harmful  to  health. 

There  is  a  A^ery  simple  way  in  which  to  eliminate  the  smog  problem 
in  Los  Angeles  and  passing  a  single  law  would  do  it — a  laAv  prohibiting 
forcA^er  the  sale  of  gasoline.  You  can  immediateh^  recognize  that  this 
might  haA-e  some  interesting  effects  on  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  or  any 
other  city,  if  all  A-ehicular  traffic  powered  by  gasoline  were  suddenly 
prohibited. 

IIowcA^er,  an  eA^en  simpler  law  is  aA^ailable.  This  is  to  attach  muffler 
control  dewices  to  automobiles  to  reduce  the  hydrocarbons.  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  dewice  was  developed  by  a  cornpauAU  presented  to  the 
State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  examined,  approA’ed  as  effectiA'e. 
but  it  was  rejected  as  a  thing  to  be  reqxiired  on  automobiles  because  it 
cost  $150  a  car  to  install.  If  it  had  cost  $75  a  car,  the  State  said  they 
would  haA^e  required  it. 

Therefore,  the  elimination  of  smog  is  worth  $75  per  automobile 
but  not  $150,  according  to  that  particular  body. 
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But  this  is  only  a  very  simple  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
economic  problems  affecting  our  welfare,  our  economy  whenever  Ave 
try  to  improve  the  eiiAdronmental  situation.  Even  the  pesticide 
problem. 

Pesticides  have  saved  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  crops 
around  the  world,  have  sailed  from  hunger  millions  of  people  by 
preventing  the  destruction  of  crops  by  insects,  has  helped  to  wipe 
out  certain  kinds  of  communicable  diseases  that  are  carried  by  mos¬ 
quitoes,  flies,  and  other  insects.  And  so  without  pesticides  our  health 
and  our  welfare  would  have  been  substantially  less  than  it  is  today. 
But  the}'  also  have  these  other  effects  which  have  been  mentioned  which 
are  very  real,  and  this  means  that  just  abolishing  all  pesticides  will 
give  us  econoiAiic  and  health  results  that  would  be  intolerable,  and  then 
it  is  a  problem  not  of  abolishing  but  of  managing  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  of  avoiding  them  contaminating  the  air  and  the  rivers  and  the 
seas  in  the  maximum  way  possible. 

Well,  I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  to  indicate  that  this 
is  not  a  simple  problem  and  that  it  will  require  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Government,  private  industry.  State  and  local  authorities  all 
up  and  down  the  line  if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  enormous  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  enormity  of  it  makes  me  discour¬ 
aged,  because,  far  from  it,  I  believe  it  only  gives  us  opportunities  to 
tackle  areas  of  this  problem  which  can  be  tackled  whei’e  the  present 
technology  and  knowledge  exists  and  where  we  need  to  implement 
Avhat  is  now  known  by  suitable  government  and  private  actions. 

Now,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  the  Chairman,  the  President  has 
been  interested  in  this  problem  since  even  before  the  inauguration,  and 
in  one  of  my  first  meetings  with  him  immediately  after  January  20 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  look  at  the  question  of  hoAv  we  could  best  create 
a  top  level  council  to  study  environmental  problems  and  to  see  by 
consulting  with  Cabinet  agencies  and  with  the  heads  of  independent 
agencies  and  with  various  staff  people  what  would  be  the  mechanism 
for  having  a  very  strong  and  influential  agency  to  supervise,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  to  effectuate  the  progress  that  he  wished  to  make  in  this 
Administration  toward  moving  toward  a  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems  which  we  haA^e  been  talking  about. 

Noav,  in  setting  up  an  agency  as  has  been  suggested  there  are  seA-eral 
difficult  problems  to  be  treated.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  Cabinet 
people  to  find  the  time  to  devote  to  all  the  responsibilities  which  come 
under  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult  for  the  President  to  find  enough 
time  to  giA'^e  to  all  of  the  things  that  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  difficult  for 
these  individuals  to  be  authorities  on  the  A^ery  complex  technical, 
scientific,  political,  legal,  and  economic  problems  that  are  inA'oh'ed. 
However,  the  President  felt  that  the  prime  consideration  inAmh-ed  in 
getting  things  done  was  to  select  those  people  that  had  the  authority 
to  do  it,  and  to  charge  them  with  carrying  out  through  their  respectiA^e 
agencies  and  departments  the  tasks  which  are  agreed  on  that  need  to 
be  done. 

Therefore,  the  President  proposed  the  creation  of  a  small  council  at 
Cabinet  leA’el  of  which  he  himself  would  be  Chairman,  which  would 
consist  only  of  a  few  Cabinet  members  plus  the  Vice  President  and 
which  would  be  staffed  by  an  adequate  group  of  experts  who  would 
have  contacts  throughout  the  Government  with  all  of  the  agencies  that 
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are  concemed  with  this  problem,  would  have  contacts  with  their  staff 
people,  their  subcabinet  and  Cabinet  level  people  and  would  try  to  co¬ 
ordinate,  study,  and  bring  together  to  the  proposed  council  pixiposals 
for  action,  and  where  in  the  council  meetings  the  President  after  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  can  direct  the  cabinet  officers  present  who  have  the 
authority  within  the  field  to  proceed  with  the  actions  which  have  been 
1‘econimended  or  to  work  together  in  the  ways  which  have  been  decided 
upon. 

Now,  during  the  past  few  months  I  have  seen  this  mechanism  work 
in  the  Council  of  Urban  Affairs,  which  also  the  President  established 
after  the  inauguration.  Tliis  Council,  too,  is  coinj^xised  of  Cabinet 
members  with  the  President  as  the  active,  and  I  assure  you,  a  very 
A’igorous  and  interested  Chairman,  with  the  Vice  President  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  chair,  only  once  to  my  knowledge  since  the  inauguration, 
but  the  Vice  President  and  President  are  available  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chairman  with  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  various  rele- 
I’ant  departments  in  the  urban  affairs  area  together  with  the  per¬ 
tinent  staff  j^eople  of  the  AVliite  House  headed  by  Pat  Moynihan. 
This  I  have  seen  work  very  effectively  because  tasks  can  be  assigned 
then  and  there  in  the  meeting  to  the  proper  Cabinet  officer  or  on  a 
group  or  Committee  of  Cabinet  officers  and  the  things  decided  upon 
can  be  implemented  instantly  by  Presidential  directive  on  the  spot. 

This,  therefore,  is  very  different  from  a  subcabinet  level  interagency 
coordinating  committee  in  which  individuals  without  authority,  but 
maybe  with  great  knowledge,  get  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
but  individually  have  no  authority  to  implement  the  solution,  and 
therefore,  it  must  inevitably  go  to  a  higher  level.  If  we  start  at  the  top 
level,  then  we  can  set  up  the  mechanisms  below  the  top  level  in  which 
staff  and  subcabinet  and  independent  agency  people  will  work  to¬ 
gether  but  knowing  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  or  heads  of 
their  agencies  are  involved  and  held  responsible  by  the  President. 

Therefore,  the  President  has  developed  a  plan  in  which  a  fairly 
small  cabinet  level  Committee  is  to  be  established  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  and  his  Chairman,  that  there  will  be  mechanisms  provided  for 
and  which  all  other  agencies  and  departments  of  government  not  in¬ 
volved  in  this  Committee  will  be  brought  in  as  observers  or  par¬ 
ticipants  in  one  way  or  another,  that  there  be  provided  staff  assistance 
across  the  government  but  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
serwing  as  a  headquarters  for  staff  help  that  will  be  required  from  all 
agencies  of  Government  that  are  concerned  in  this  problem. 

Well,  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  idea  behind  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  trying  to  make  energetic,  authoritative  and  effective  moves 
for  precisely  the  objectives  that  you  have  outlined  and  which  we  all 
subscribe  to.  But  we  welcome  very  much  your  interest  in  this  i^roblem 
and  your  suggestion  about  how  still  further  strength  and  effectiveness 
can  be  given  to  the  administrative  actions  that  we  hope  will  be  taking 
place  in  this  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  DuBridge.  That  is  a  very  fine  ex¬ 
temporaneous  presentation.  I  want  to - 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Extemporaneous  ? 

The  CHAiRMAiy.  Well,  I  didn’t  think  you  were  reading  veiw  much — 
prepared  and  extemporaneous.  You  were  obviously  prepared  because 
your  extemporaneous  remarks  wer3  as  if  read. 
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We  are  delighted  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  Interior  here  this 
morning.  I  want  to  assure  the  Secretary  that  today’s  hearing  will  not 
last  as  long,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  many  questions  as  we 
had  at  your  confirmation.  We  do  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
I  you,  Mr,  Secretary,  and  you  may  proceed  now  in  your  own  way. 

-  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  J.  HICKEI,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RUSSELL  TRAIN,  UNDER  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 

!  Likewise,  I  want  to  thank  all  those  for  the  fine  statement  and  yours, 

'  Dr.  DuBridge.  And  I  likewise  am  glad  to  make  my  second  appearance 

I  here  and  hope  that  it  does  not  last  quite  as  long.  I  know  it  will  be  just 

r  as  fi-uitful  and  just  as  interesting. 

More  and  more  the  public,  government,  and  industry  are  placing 
;  greater  emphasis  on  environmental  needs  in  carrying  out  progi-ams 

I  and  projects  which  atfect  the  environment — whether  these  im'olve 

1^  regional  planning,  pollution,  fish  and  wildlife,  education,  or  popula- 

)  tion,  among  others.  Indeed,  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we 

Ij  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring  to  bear  more  knowledge  and  un- 

I  derstanding  of  the  impact  which  our  activities  have  on  the  quality  of 

I  the  human  environment.  We  endorse  without  hesitation  the  principle 

I  of  bringing  environmental  criteria  more  effectively  into  the  decision¬ 

making  process  of  the  F ederal  Government. 

'  We  know  that  every  modifications,  sometimes  beneficial,  often 
adverse,  and  too  often  iinforeseen.  Natural  systems  and  functions  are 
altered  with  potentially  serious  effects  on  the  biological  health  of  the 
environment.  Man,  indeed,  does  possess  today  the  power  to  destroy 
himself. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  should  not  undertake  actions  which 
modify  the  environment.  We  must,  however,  provide  methods  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  predict  the  results  and  implications  of  our  actions.  Such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  intelligent  planning,  to  the  setting  of  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  future. 

The  President,  as  you  have  just  heard,  has  announced  his  intention 
to  establish  a  new  Environmental  Quality  Council.  While  the  details 
of  the  Council’s  role  have  not  yet  been  announced,  its  broad  mandate 
can  be  expected  to  reach  out  into  every  Federal  activity  and  require 
that  such  activity  take  adequate  account  of  enrironmental  effects.  For 
I  the  first  time  this  Government  has  a  means  for  developing  and  coordi- 
j  nating  a  comprehensive  Federal  effort  directed  to  meeting  environ- 
I  mental  problems. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  proposed  new  Environmental  Quality  Coun¬ 
cil  makes  unnecessary  the  kind  of  Council  proposed  in  S.  1075.  The 
new  Council  will  constitute  an  important  step  foinvard  in  the  national 
effort  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  ireeds  of  the  environment.  As  we 
gaiir  experience  Avith  the  operation  of  that  Council,  I  am  confident  that 
neAV  procedures  Avill  evolve  leading  progressively  to  more  effective 
enAuronmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  1075,  as  Avell  as  other  bills  before  the  connnittee,  authorizes  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  variety  of  ecological  studies 
and  actiAuties.  The  Departmeirt  would,  of  course,  welcome  an  expanded 
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capability  in  this  area.  However,  to  be  effective,  the  vei*y  broad  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  bill  would  have  to  be  supported  by  substantial 
additional  staff  and  funding. 

The  bills  in  question  would  make  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  focal  point  for  ecological  investigation  and  reporting  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
with  important  environmental  responsibilities.  The  bills  leave  entirely 
unclear  the  manner  in  which  Interior  would  exercise  its  ecological 
functions  in  relation  to  the  responsibilities  of  these  other  agencies. 
"We  believe  that  the  new  Environmental  Quality  Council  proposed 
by  the  President  will  be  especially  well  suited  to  developing  better 
coordination  and  clearer  designations  of  environmental  I'esponsibility 
among  the  many  agencies  involved.  It  is  our  recommendation  that 
legislation  such  as  that  contained  in  title  I  of  S.  1075  not  be  enacted 
until  the  new  council  has  had  full  oppoitunity  to  address  itself  to 
this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  statement  the  concern 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  environmental  values  be  built 
more  effectively  into  the  decisionmaking  process.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  one  important  new  effort  along  these 
lines. 

In  August  1968,  oil  reseiwes  of  5  to  10  billion  barrels  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska.  The  petroleum  industry  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  reserves  totaling  100  to  300  billion  barrels  will  be  found 
in  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Arctic.  In  comparison,  over  the  last 
110  years,  only  118  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  discovered  in  the 
entire  North  American  continent. 

This  discovery  poses  a  great  challenge  to  this  country’s  ability  to 
capture  this  needed  resource  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  fragile  Arctic  environment  from  the 
processes  of  exploitation.  The  Arctic  environment,  particularly  the 
tundra,  does  not  have  the  resiliency  to  withstand  unplanned  devel¬ 
opment.  It  has  a  very  limited  capacity  to  recover  from  enviroimiental 
damage.  Track  vehicles  leave  scars  that  last  for  years. 

Construction  projects,  such  as  large  pipelines,  if  improperly  planned 
and  constructed  can  disrupt  completely  the  migratory  cycle  of  major 
animal  populations,  such  as  that  of  the  caribou.  The  uncontrolled 
taking  of  gravel,  already  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Arctic,  from 
streambeds  for  road  construction,  airstrips,  camps,  pipelines,  and 
other  facilities,  can  destroy  the  spawning  beds  for  salmon  and  char 
which  provide  an  important  food  supply  for  native  Alaskans.  It  can 
also  lead  to  siltation  and  stream  pollution. 

The  extremely  cold,  dry  climate  aggravates  and  preserves  man¬ 
made  pollution.  Careful  planning  and  strict  regulation  are  essential 
in  the  management  of  solid  wastes. 

The  most  important  single  problem  concerns  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  The  frigid  climate  and  attendant  ice  fog  restrict  air  travel  and 
require  the  use  of  surface  transpoi-tation.  If  private  interests  are  free 
to  locate  roads,  air  strips,  and  pipelines  wherever  they  desire,  the  North 
Country  will  be  ruined.  Such  facilities  must  be  planned  with  care. 
Their  location  should  be  fixed,  their  numbers  limited. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  major  ecological  research  project  for 
this  area  is  required.  Man-made  disturbances  can  easily  damage,  often 
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permanently,  the  natural  functioning  of  the  tundra  ecosystem.  We 
need  far  more  knowledge  of  these  effects  than  we  presently  possess. 

We  often  consider  much  of  this  North  Country  a  preserved  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  in  fact  much  of  it  is  in  jeopardy.  Already  over  significant 
areas  of  the  North  Country  wilderness  values  have  vanished  forever. 
We  must  identify  now  those  areas  where  development  should  be  limited 
in  the  future,  and  we  must  identify  those  areas  that  should  remain 
as  wilderness.  The  rapid  construction  of  surface  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  following  oil  discoveries  do  not  permit  us  to  delay  this  task. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  small  portion  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
extensive  development  that  is  sure  to  take  place  within  the  near  future. 
The  discovered  reserves  of  oil  are  immense  and  are  of  great  significance 
in  assisting  this  Nation  to  meet  its  fuel  and  energy  requirements  for 
the  future. 

Development  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  cannot  expect  the 
petroleum  industry  to  sit  back  and  wait.  We  in  the  Federal  Government 
have  an  obligation  as  owner  and  trustee  of  the  public  lands  to  insist 
that  this  development  give  the  maximum  possible  protection  to  en¬ 
vironmental  values. 

I  am,  therefore,  appointing  today  a  Departmental  Task  Force  whose 
immediate  responsibility  will  be  to  recommend  guidelines  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Slope.  Among  the  matters  which  the  Task  Force 
will  be  considering  are  the  strengthening  of  our  own  Department’s 
regulations.  We  cannot  rely  fully  on  voluntary  compliance  and,  as 
trustees  of  the  public  domahi,  we  must  be  able  to  provide  siirveillance 
of  development  operations  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  and  will  be  seeking  industry  representatives  to  work  closely 
with  our  Task  Force. 

We  will  be  working  closely  with  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Finally,  I  will  seek  the  participation  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  particularly  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
in  this  eft'ort. 

Tlie  group  which  I  am  appointing  today  is  made  up  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  The  Directors  of  the  Bureaus  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild¬ 
life,  Commercial  Fisheries,  Land  Management,  Geological  Survey,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs,  and  the  Science  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary. 

Development  of  our  natural  resources  as  commodities  must  protect 
other  resource  values.  I  am  convinced  that  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  compatible.  They  should  go  hand  in  hand.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  we  must  build  environmental  values  into  the  development  process, 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  essential  that  Government  take  the  lead.  We 
have  no  more  urgent  task.  The  North  Slope  development  presents  a 
major  opportunity  and  challenge. 

There  are  other  challenges  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves,  such 
as  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  whole  development  pattern 
of  southern  Florida  as  it  affects  its  future. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few,  but  I  con- 
gi-atulate  this  committee  for  its  interest  and  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairmaxt.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Hickel,  for  that  statement.  I 
especially  want  to  commend  you  for  your  comments  and  recoimnend 
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proposals  regarding  the  development  of  the  North  Slope  in  Alaska.  I 
think  the  task  force  concept  is  timely  and  I  think  very,  very  im¬ 
portant  in  dealing  with  the  environmental  problems  we  face  in  the 
Arctic  area  of  Alaska. 

The  Chair  is  delighted  to  welcome  to  the  committee  Mayor  Braman, 
who  served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  and  who  was  sworn  in  yesterday  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  Department  of  Transportation.  He 
was  delayed  in  assuming  this  position  because  he  had  a  little  skiing 
accident  m  the  Cascades.  We  have  a  very  vigorous  people  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  I  know  that  he  is  going  about  his  important  task  with  great 
vigor,  and  of  even  greater  importance,  intelligence  and  good  fudg- 
ment.  This  is  Secretary  Braman’s  first  appearance  since  being  sworn 
in  before  the  Congress  in  his  new  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transportation. 

So  Ave  are  delighted  to  extend  to  you.  Mayor  Braman,  a  very  warm 
Avelcome  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  D.  BRAMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 

URBAN  SYSTEMS  AND  ENVIRONMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION 

!Mr.  Braman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  a  jileasiire  to  appear  before  you  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  I  must  reem¬ 
phasize  what  the  chairman  said,  that  is  a  ncAV  activity  Avithin  the 
Department,  not  necessarily  a  iicav  interest  by  any  means,  but  a  neAv 
attem])t  to  better  organize  the  capacities  of  the  Department  to  cope 
with  this  very,  A^ery  important  and  A^ery  serious  problem  which  we  all 
face.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Avas  asked  to  have  a  representative  here  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  Avas  because  within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  has  lain  in  the  past  and  Avill  continue  to  lie  in  the  future 
many  of  the  activities  that,  at  least,  are  most  apparent  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  the  field  of  environmental  impact. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  tell  you  that  having  recently  come  from  the 
field,  from  one  city  and  one  region,  but  more  or  less  having  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  serve  in  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mayors  to  represent  a  vieAvpoint  which  I  am  sure  is 
shared  in  by  eveiy  metropolitan  region  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  these  people  who  inhabit  these  areas  and  who  have  had 
a  groAving  concern,  though  in  most  instances  it  is  not  a  deep  knowledge 
jierhaps  of  scientific  implications  as  has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge  as  to  what  might  happen  to  life  itself  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
which  Ave  are  destroying  our  environment,  it  is  conceited  with  the 
things  that  they  see  about  them  in  their  daily  liA’es.  And  in  this  area,  I 
think,  transportation  and  the  activities  of  transportation  organizations 
have  been  one  of  those  which  they  liaA^e  observed  and  which  has  created 
perhaps  as  much  controversy  and  concern  as  any  other  area  of  the’ 
State  and  Federal  operations.  So  I  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
be  here. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  chairman.  Secretary  Volpe  has  a  verj"  deep 
concern  in  finding  ways  in  which  we  can  in  some  manner  rationalize 
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the  things  that  must  be  done  in  the  field  of  transportation  witli  the 
'best  possible  program  for  lessening  their  adverse  impact.  With  this 
in  mind,  he  did  restructure  his  secretariat  in  such  a  way  as  he  could 
make  available  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  slots  which  was  then 
titled,  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  and  this  office  I  was  asked 
to  head.  The  charter  of  this  particular  office  is  a  very  broad  one.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  see  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  will  attack  the  specific  prdblems,  but  certainly  it 
is  very  clear  that  one  of  the  things  the  Secretary  expects  from  this 
new  office  is  a  better  decimation  of  information  and  better  coordina¬ 
tion  between  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  which  go  to  the 
whole  field  of  highways,  mass  transportation,  aviation,  railroads,  and 
many  others  to  the  end  that  the  utilization  of  all  funds,  local.  State, 
and  national,  can  produce  for  the  people  the  very  best  system  of  move¬ 
ment  possible,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  in  many  instances 
the  determinations  will  have  to  be  changed  from  being  based  on 
economics  alone  to  a  consideration  of  the  economics  as  tempered  by 
the  impact  on  the  environment.  And  this  is  going  to  mean  in  many 
instances  a  much  more  expensive  approach  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past  to  solving  these  various  problems  of  movement. 

I  do  think  that  in  a  sense  this  represents  a  milestone  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  not  only  is  a  gesture, 
but  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very  meaningful  one. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  authority  that  is  available  to  us  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  would  say  that  we  certainly  welcome  the  high 
level  concern  that  is  'being  expressed  both  in  the  executive  and  in  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government.  Without  regard  to  where  this 
program  eventually  lies,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  expect  a  great  deal 
more  progress  than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  I  certainly  pledge 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  intends  to  exert  every  resource  at  its  command  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  areas  of  which  we  have  some  jurisdiction.  Now, 
I  might  point  out  that  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  are  very  substantive.  They  are  not  necessarily  affected  too  much 
by  broad,  long-range  developmental  proiblems,  though  Ave  are  among 
the  first  to  say  that  we  recognize  research  in  its  fullest  capacity.  We 
do  hope  that  there  will  be  methods  developed  by  which  we 
can  accomplish  our  purpose  in  a  more  acceptable  manner  to  the  peojAle 
we  serve,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  decisions  that  haA'e  to  be 
made  on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  we  move  along,  that  liaA’e  to  be  made 
in  Avhat  I  wovdd  term  hard  decisions.  I  do  not  mean  decisions  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  but  rather  decisions  which  eventually  will  liaA  e  to  be 
made  and  which  not  ahvays  and  probably  never  will  fully  satisfy 
either  side  of  the  problem,  for  those  who  favor  full  consideration  of 
the  environment  or  those  who  favor  full  consideration  of  getting  about 
the  job  of  moving  people  and  goods. 

We  do  intend  to  make  our  recommendations  based,  as  I  stated 
previously,  not  on  economics  alone,  but  on  the  manner  in  AA’hich  we 
can  accomplish  our  pur])ose  Avith  the  least  damage. 

Now,  in  closing,  as  Dr.  DuBridge  has  stated  in  his  testimony,  the 
problem  addressed  by  the  bills  before  the  committee  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  one.  Many  agencies  and  many  diverse  programs  are  involved. 
This  fact  suggests  the  need  for  a  coordinating  mechanism  in  the 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  believe  the  argument  for  main¬ 
taining  organizational  flexibility  is  a  compelling  one  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  administrative,  rather  than  statutory  apj)roach  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  excerpts  from  my  prepared  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  filed  with  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  extemporaneous  and 
prepared  remarks. 

( The  full  statement  referred  to  follows ;) 

Statement  of  J.  D.  Braman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems 
AND  Environment,  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee :  I  am  .T.  D.  Braman.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  S.  107~>,  S.  17.52,  and  S.  237.  Each  of 
tliese  bills,  while  they  diifer  in  detail,  would  establish  a  Council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  advise  the  President  on  national  environmental  issues. 
The  concept  underlying  each  is  the  preservation  of  the  quality  of  our  environ¬ 
ment  through  understanding  and  coping  with  the  forces  which  can  adversely 
affect  it.  The  concern  which  prompts  these  bills  is  understood  and  shared  by 
the  Department. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  made  emphatically  clear  his  conviction  that  transporta¬ 
tion  must  be  conceived  not  only  in  terms  of  efficiency  in  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  but — more  comprehensively — in  terms  of  its  relation  with  all  our 
human  needs.  In  his  first  public  address  after  taking  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  he  referred  to  the  President’s  determination  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  which  acts  on  the  premise  that  transportation  is  totally  related  to  welfare, 
education,  recreation  and  all  other  aspects  of  life.  He  told  the  Fourth  Annual 
International  Conference  on  Urban  Transportation  in  Pittsburgh  last  month : 

“The  integrated  transportation  network  that  President  Nixon  and  you  and  I 
dream  of  cannot  be  created  overnight.  But  a  system  providing  channels  of  choice 
out  of  the  ghetto  to  suburban  factories,  insuring  ready  access  in  our  leisure  time 
to  the  varied  pleasures  of  the  countryside,  safeguarding  our  precious  heritage  of 
historical  sites  and  natural  beauty  and  saving  the  land  from  irresponsible  ex¬ 
ploitation — such  a  system  must  be  started  now  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective 
within  the  next  generation.  It  may  even  be  necessary  for  physical  survival.” 

To  strengthen  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  cope 
with  such  a  challenge.  Secretary  Volpe  has  established  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  to  which  I  have  been  appointed. 
He  has  designated  this  office  to  be  the  focal  point  within  the  Department  for  the 
resolution  of  questions  as  between  the  various  modes,  such  as  highway,  rail,  buses, 
and  air,  where  they  are  part  of  the  urban  complex.  We  will  also  assist  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  guiding  the  Department’s  operations  so  as  to  maximize  our  potential  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  safeguarding  and  enhancement  of  environmental  values.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  implementation  of  section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  relating  to  the  natural  beauty  of  tlie  countryside,  public  parks,  recreation 
areas,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  and  historic  sites.  It  includes  other  social 
and  environmental  impacts  of  transportation  facilities :  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  of  noise,  of  vibration  and  other  nuisances,  and  of  avoidable  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  commounity  relations ;  a  concern  for  the  visual  impact  of  works,  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  aesthetic  values,  and  the  encouragement  of 
good  design  as  an  ojective  of  public  engineering. 

Because  this  move  to  coordinate  these  efforts  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  new,  we  have  much  to  do  in  establishing  the  policies  and  processes  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Secretary’s  mandate.  But  the  important  first  steps — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  organization  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility — have  been 
taken. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  broad  recognition  of  the  impact  of  our  way  of  life  on  the 
environment  in  which  we  live  is  an  all  too  recent  phenomenon.  Clear  expressions 
of  national  concern  about  the  effects  of  transportation  technology  and  transporta¬ 
tion  development  are,  consequently,  only  beginning  to  be  fully  understood  and 
decisively  implemented. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  environment  expressed  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
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Act  represents  a  milestone.  While  creating  an  agency  whose  basic  purpose  is  to 
guide  and  nurture  the  development  of  a  safe  and  efiScient  national  transportation 
system,  the  Act  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  this  end  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
the  cost  of  destroying  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

While  the  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  envii’onmental  quality  in 
its  broadest  context,  a  detailed  review  of  the  statutory  basis  for  assuring  com¬ 
patibility  between  transportation  programs  and  enviromuental  considerations 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  the  Department,  through  the  Coast  Guard,  is 
involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  and  in  administering 
and  enforcing  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961.  The  earlier  Act  is  concerned  with  oil 
discharges  in  coastal  waters,  the  latter  with  discharges  on  the  open  seas.  Cur¬ 
rently,  of  course.  Congress  is  considering  comprehensive  legislation  which  would 
substantially  broaden  the  Department’s  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  water 
lx)llution. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  destructive  intrusion 
that  noise — including  transportation  iioi.se — makes  on  the  quality  of  life.  With  the 
eiiaetment  last  year  of  Public  Law  90-411,  the  Federal  Government  took  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  unnecessary  aircraft  noise  by 
requiring  the  estalilishment  of  noise  standards  for  aircraft. 

In  a  somewhat  more  specialized  requirement  relating  to  the  Federal  aid  high¬ 
way  program,  the  law  has  for  some  time  required  that  highway  location  decisions 
in  urban  areas  be  preceded  by  procedures  by  which  the  affected  citizens  might 
make  their  views  known.  To  assure  that  this  obligation  is  effectively  discharged, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in  the  Department  has  recently  published 
a  policy  and  procedure  memorandum  which  clearly  sets  forth  required  procedures 
and  provides  that,  for  any  project  covered  by  the  statute,  two  public  hearings 
will  have  to  precede  final  route  decisions.  One  hearing  would  be  devoted  to 
general  corridor  selection  and  the  second  would  deal  with  the  design  details  of 
the  project. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  also  mention  the  196.5  highway  beautification  legis¬ 
lation.  This  established  a  program  for  controlling  billboards  and  junkyards 
alongside  Federal-aid  highways,  with  Federal  funds  authorized  to  facilitate 
orderly  removal.  The  Department  has  successfully  concluded  agreements  with 
21  States  governing  mutual  responsibilities  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  statute. 

In  enacting  these  laws,  the  Congress  has  spoken  clearly  and  decisively  on  the 
need  to  consider  the  interaction  between  our  transportation  system  and  tlie 
environment  in  which  it  functions.  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem  of  urban  transportation. 

AVe  believe  the  existing  statutory  framework  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
assuring  coordination  of  federally  assisted  transportation  projects  with  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  for  the  development  of  urban  ai-eas.  Congress  has  provided,  through 
the  "TOl”  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
Federal  grants  to  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  agencies  to  facilitate  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  for  urban  development.  It  has  further  provided,  in  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  for 
a  review  of  proposed  development  projects  by  any  areawide  agency  designated 
to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning.  This  requirement  is  specifically 
applicable  to  any  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or  grant  to  develop  a  tran.sporta- 
tion  facility. 

In  addition  to  these  statutory  requirements  of  general  applicability,  the 
enabling  legislation  establishing  the  various  transportation  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  contain  specific  requirements  to 
assure  compatibility  with  comprehen.sive  development  plans.  Thus,  highway 
ifians  and  programs  are  to  he  “formulated  with  due  consideration  to  their  pro<l> 
able  effect  on  the  future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
population”.  (2.3  U.S.C.  134) 

Prior  to  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  an  airport  development  project,  section 
9(di  (1)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  requires  a  finding  that  the  project  is  “rea¬ 
sonably  consistent  with  plans  .  .  .  for  the  development  of  the  area  in  which  the 
airport  is  located”.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  requires, 
as  a  condition  to  project  approval,  that  the  project  be  “essential  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban  transportation  system 
as  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  development  of  the  urban  area”. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  or  obscurity  in  the  objective  of  develop¬ 
ing  urban  transportation  systems  to  meet  the  broader  goals  of  urban  planning. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  problems.  We  need  to  know  much  more 
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about  the  planning  process  itself,  and  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  ways 
in  which  public  facilities  such  as  transportation  affect  urban  development  and 
how  they  can  be  used  to  achieve  the  desired  environmental  effects.  While  much 
remains  to  be  done,  the  need  is  clear  and  progress  is  being  made. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  within  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  improving  coordination  with  other  Government 
agencies  who  have  an  interest  in  our  programs.  The  Department  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  planning  by  the  two  departments. 
We  have  also  established  pafticularly  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  facilitate  joint 
consideration  of  problems  of  mutual  concern.  In  addition,  we  participate  in  a 
number  of  significant  interagency  groxips  and  seiwe  on  other  public  bodies,  such 
as  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pi’eservation,  the  Marine  Sciences  Council, 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission,  through  which  we  are  kept 
currently  abreast  of  developments  relevant  to  environmental  iwlicy  on  a  broad 
front. 

As  Dr.  DuBridge  stated  in  his  testimony,  the  problem  addressed  by  the  bills 
before  the  Committee  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one.  Many  agencies  and  many 
diverse  programs  are  involved.  This  fact  suggests  the  need  for  a  coordinating 
mechani.sm  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  believe  the  argument 
for  maintaining  organizational  flexibility  is  a  compelling  one  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  administrative,  rather  than  a  .statutoiw  approacli  at  this  time. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  the  Committee  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  presentation  this  mornino-  has  laid 
the  gronndAYork  for  beginning  to  deal  with  the  problems  ive  face 
in  this  broad  man-environment  relationshiii  area  that  is  before  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  begm  by  asking  whether  there  is  not  a  need  for  a 
statutory  definition  of  what  would  constitute  a  national  policy  on  the 
environment?  The  bill  that  I  introduced  jii'ovides  a  rough  statement 
of  policy,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we  can  really  proceed  effectively,  to 
start  with  you.  Dr.  DuBridge,  without  some  kind  of  grant  of  authority 
in  the  form  of  a  statutory  declaration  ? 

I  think  when  one  looks  back  on  the  problem  of  unemployment,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  to  become  a  milestone  as  a 
policy  statement  of  the  responsibility  that  the  Government  was  to 
bear  in  this  important  area.  It  has  been  accepted  by  all  administra¬ 
tions.  It  laid  the  groundwork,  of  course,  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  provided  for  an  action-forcing 
process  which  I  think  is  very  important  in  government,  in  which  the 
executive  branch  must  indicate  in  an  annual  message  to  the  Congress 
the  current  economic  situation;  and  projections  as  to  employment, 
economic  growth,  and  so  on.  It  became  a  matter  of  national  policy.  I 
would  think  that  a  similar  statutory  declaration  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  President’s  hand  in  this  area.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
what  the  President’s  objectives  are.  I  think  they  are  clear.  As  we  go 
into  this.  Dr.  DuBridge,  there  is,  I  thmk,  broad  agreement  on  the  need 
for  a  role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  ivhat  we  will 
sort  of  narrow  the  issue  down  to  is  how  best  to  structure  and  restruc¬ 
ture  the  Government. 

If  we  can  resolve  that,  we  can  resolve  the  other  problems,  including 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  a  statutory  declaration.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  comments. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  obviously  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  processes  of  government  and  the  relations  between  the 
branches  of  government  than  I  am.  It  is  certainly  true  as  you  have  said 
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that  a  rapport,  a  feeling  of  understanding  and  mutual  trust  as  well  as 
mutual  goals,  sharing  of  goals,  is  very  essential  between  the  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government;  and  that  any¬ 
thing  the  Congress  can  do  to  support  the  goals  of  the  administration 
in  an  area  such  as  this  where  there  is  complete  agreement  on  the  nature 
of  the  goals  would  be,  of  course,  extremely  helpful  to  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  really  to  indicate  as  to  precisely  how 
this  best  can  be  done.  S.  1075  starts  out  by  saying  that  it  authorizes  the 
Secretarj"  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  which  is  a  fine 
thing  to  do,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wants  this  done 
and  is  doing  this  now  and  might  welcome  additional  help  in  getting  it 
done  more  effectively.  The  President’s  Council  on  the  Environmental 
Quality,  however,  would  make  use  of  such  research  and  studies  and 
information  as  Interior  and  Transportation  and  other  agencies  would 
produce  to  bring  up  to  the  Council  an  action  program  in  which  we  will 
say,  gentlemen,  we  must  do  the  following  things,  and  the  following 
Cabinet  members  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  those  things.  So 
the  President's  proposal  goes  beyond  research  and  studies  and  bringing 
together  ideas.  It  inclucles  them  but  it  then  brings  it  up  to  a  place 
where  action  can  be  authoi’ized  and  initiated. 

The  membership  of  the  proposed  Council  in  the  preliminary  papers 
which  are  now  being  processed  would  include  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Interior,  and  Transportation.  This  obviously  is  a  group 
of  Secretaries  of  leading  Cabinet  agencies  that  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned,  each  individually,  but  they  must  bring  their  efforts  together, 
they  must  coordinate  them,  they  must  conduct  coordinated  studies  and 
they  must  work  together  jointly  on  action  programs,  and  here  is  a  place 
where  the  action  can  take  place. 

Now,  I  think  I  must  leave  it  to  you  gentlemen  to  determine  how  you 
can  liest  support  the  objectives  of  such  a  Council  and  support  its  oper¬ 
ation,  its  funding,  its  stafthig  and  all  the  rest.  There  is  one  point  you 
might  consider.  The  staffing  of  such  a  Council  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
At  the  present  time.  Congress  has  been  a  little  chary,  shall  I  put  it 
mildly,  about  having  departments  or  agencies  loan  or  furnish  staff  to 
intergovernmental  agencies.  We  are  going  to  need  staff  for  this  Coun¬ 
cil  from  many  agencies,  and  if  Congress  can  authorize  staff  assign¬ 
ments  from  the  various  departments  to  assist  in  the  work  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil.  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time,  I  believe  OST  has  only  29  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Di‘.  DuBridge.  Well,  I  am  afraid  it  is  even  fewer  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  before  the  announced  budget  adjust¬ 
ments  yesterday. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes.  We  have  about  20. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  staffing  situation  would  mean  that 
you  would  probably  have  only  one  or  two  people  to  work  with  the 
Council  on  a  full-time  basis ;  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  No,  it  is  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it? 
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Dr.  DuBridge.  The  problem  of  tlie  environment  has  been  of  concern 
to  previous  administrations  and  has  been  of  concern  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technolog^y  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  my  predecessor 
and  his  staff  have  worked  with  Interior,  with  HUD,  with  DOT,  and 
other  agencies  on  these  problems  for  many  years.  So  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tliere  are  nine  members  of  the  staff  that  are  now  in  office,  and  we 
are  looking  for  10,  who  have  already  wide  experience  in  this  area  and 
who  will  be  assigned  to  this  task  of  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Council.  There  is  one  who  is  an  ecologist,  one  who  is  an  entomologist, 
two  who  are  engineers  and  civilian  technologists  and  interested  in 
urban  transportation  type  of  engineering,  three — a  lawyer,  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  an  engineer — who  are  working  together  on  energy  policy 
matters,  and  the  siting  of  energy  plants  or  powerplants  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this;  there  is  one  man  in  the  field  who  is  an  expert  in 
water  resource  area,  and  another  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  geo¬ 
physics  and  oceanography. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  working  full  time  on  environmen¬ 
tal  matters ;  are  they  ? 

Dr.  DijB RIDGE.  Well,  essentially,  or  matters  relating  to  environment. 
They  are  not  working  full  time  for  this  Council  yet  since  it  does  not 
exist.  They  constitute  a  supporting  staff'  wliich  would  be  available  to 
call. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  which  is  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  scientists  and  engineers  from  outside  the  Government,  is  the 
supporting  advisory  agency  for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
They  have  had  in  operation  for  some  time  a  panel  on  environmental 
quality  with  experts  in  science,  social  science  and  engineering  and 
other  areas,  and  it  was  this  panel  after  a  lot  of  very  hard  work  that 
really  have  proxdded  the  background  papers  which  will  serve  as  the 
guidelines  for  the  new  Council  when  it  gets  underway.  And  they  have 
done  a  superb  job  on  that  and  will  continue  active  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  exists  an  agency  called  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology.  This  is  an  intergovernment  agency  of 
which  I  am  the  Chairman  which  consists  of  the  top  science  policy  offi¬ 
cers  in  all  agencies  of  Government. 

In  some  cases,  the  top  science  policy  man  is  the  head  of  an  agency, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Enei’gy  Commission,  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases,  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Government,  like  Mr.  Train, 
who  is  the  chief  science  policy  man  in  Interior  and  so  on.  Now,  FCST 
has  also  been  interested  in  environmental  problems  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  they  have  a  special  committee  on  environmental  problems 
attempting  to  coordinate  the  work  within  the  Government.  So  that 
there  is  within  OST  the  external  supporting  advisory  group,  the  in¬ 
ternal  supiiorting  advisory  group,  and,  as  I  say,  a  staff,  but  I  hasten 
to  add  as  I  said  before  that  additional  staff  will  be  needed,  supplied 
either  by  new  positions,  or  by  the  loan  of  staff  from  other  agencies 
that  are  concerned,  or  the  assignment  of  staff  to  the  work  of  this 
Council.  This  will  be  true  no  matter  what  organization  you  set  up. 
The  problem  of  staffing  is  a  difficult  one. 

The  Chair:man.  Would  you  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  policy 
declaration  in  S.  1075  ?  That  is  tlie  beginning  of  the  bill,  the  first  page. 
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I  might  point  out  that  Professor  Caldwell  avIio  is  an  expert  in  this 
field,  as  you  know,  from  the  University  of  Indiana,  feels  a  more  ex¬ 
plicit  and  broader  statement  of  policy  is  perhaps  needed.  He  has  in 
mind  a  directwe  in  certain  areas  relating,  of  course,  to  questions  of 
clean  air  and  water,  and  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  esthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  surroundings. 

S.  1075  is  a  working  paper.  Dr.  DuBridge,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  it  represents  a  final  declaration.  But  I  want 
to  add  further  that  if  the  interdepartmental  council  is  to  be  effective, 
it  has  to  be  backed  up  Avith  some  kind  of  statutory  directive  from  the 
Congress  because  you  ai-e  dealing  Avith  equal  lx)dy.  I  think  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  real  difficult  problem. 

In  my  studies  oA^er  the  years,  in  the  National  Security  field  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  interagency  councils  or  committees  there  is  an  inevi¬ 
table  tendency  to  compromise  differences.  Each  agency  has  its  own 
conflicts  of  interests,  and  you  are  more  apt  than  not  to  end  up  Avith 
the  least  common  denominator.  Maybe  there  is  hope  that  this  can  work, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  folloAv  this  I'oute,  j-ou  almost  luiA  e  to  include 
all  the  Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  not  inAmh^ed  in  your 
proposal.  I  Avould  point  out  that  at  the  rate  at  Avhich  we  are  going  to 
need  ncAV  iiAiclear  poAvered  plants,  Ave  are  going  to  nm  into  tremeiKlous 
environmental  pi-oblems.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Ave  have  already 
run  into  this  difficulty  of  where  to  locate  a  plant.  Someone  has  said — ■ 
and  I  do  not  Amuch  for  the  authenticity  of  this;  it  is  merely  a  pro¬ 
jection — that  in  20  years  hence  80  percent  of  our  Avater  aauII  Ije  re¬ 
quired  for  cooling  nuclear  plants.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
one  of  the  most  immediate  problems  in  the  environmental  field  fac¬ 
ing  any  agency.  But  they  haA^e  no  statutory  authority,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  eA'en  deny  a  permit  or  a  license  because  of  environmental 
considerations. 

In  fact,  the  only  environmental  directive  of  any  substance  other 
than  just  general  declarations  that  are  included  in  the  national  parks 
legislation  appears  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  in  which 
Secretary  Braman  is  involved.  That  was  written  in  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee  Avhen  the  neAv  Department  Avas  set  up. 
And  this  is  a  s]Aecific  direetiA^e  involving  the  question  of  environment 
as  it  relates  to  transportation :  that  is,  to  preseiu^e  the  integrity  of  our 
parks  and  recreational  areas  and  try  to  balance  these  Auahies  with  our 
highway  requirements. 

So  first,  I  would  like  to  get  your  comments- — and  I  Avant  you  to  un¬ 
derstand,  Dr.  DuBridge,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  be  confined 
to  this  language  or  some  other  language,  but  just  to  the  broad  need  for 
an  environmental  policy  directive. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes.  lYell,  thank  you,  IMr.  Chairman.  IMa}^  I  go  back 
and  mention  one  item  Avliich  I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  previous 
comments. 

In  addition  to  the  advisory  and  staff  mechanisms  that  I  mentioned, 
there  is  an  additional  one  that  is  very  important,  namely  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  which  is  now 
headed  by  Laurance  Rockefeller. 

The  Chairm.an.  Yes. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  This  will  become  a  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  to 
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the  proposed  new  Council  which  would  depend  very  highly  on  the  very 
distinguished  citizens  on  that  Committee  to  advise  the  new  Council. 

You  mentioned  the  question  of  other  agencies  that  are  involved.  I 
agree,  sir,  that  there  are  many  agencies  of  government  that  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems.  This  proposed  Executive  order 
would  encompass  a  provisions  by,  first,  providing  the  Council  can 
appoint  such  other  individuals  as  it  deems  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  and  secondly,  by  providing  that  any  Federal  agency  heads  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  in  connection  with  matters  that  come 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  some  very 
important  matters  to  consider.  It  is  not  only  nuclear  powerplants,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  discharge  heat  into  our  water,  but  any  powerplant  by 
its  vei'v  nature  has  waste  heat  which  it  must  discharge  either  into  the 
air  or  into  a  stream.  Incidentally,  they  do  not  iise  up  water;  they 
simply  warm  it  up.  Now,  warming  up  water  in  a  stream  may  be  harm¬ 
less,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  harmful  to  the  particular  form  of  life  that 
may  be  tliei'e. 

My  office  prepared  last  year  a  report  on  this  problem  of  steam  power 
jilant  site  selection,  and  what  the  considerations  were  in  the  selection  of 
a  powerplant,  whether  it  is  coal,  oil,  or  nuclear,  the  considerations 
which  should  be  brought  into  the  licensinsr  or  the  permission  of  a  plant 
to  locate  at  a  particular  site,  as  I  say,  whether  nuclear  or  any  other  form 
of  steam  generating  plant. 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  legislation  now  being  developed  which  Avill 
give  some  authorization  to  some  agency  so  that  as  powerplant  sites  are 
being  selected,  the  environmental  as  well  as  the  safety  and  health 
factors  will  l>e  considered. 

The  CHAiR^rAN".  But  I  take  it  that  yoii  do  support  a  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  of  nolicv? 

r>r.  DitBridoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CTiATR:\rAX'.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Committee  and  the 
administration  can  get  together  on  appropriate  language  that  would 
strpugttien  ''•our  hand  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Dr.  DttBrtdoe.  My  only  comment  on  this  policy  statement,  which  is 
fine,  is  that  I  think  we  would  add  to  it — vou  say  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  program  of  study,  review  and  research.  I  would  add  “ac¬ 
tion.'’  lYliat  we  need  most  of  all  is  after  we  have  done  the  research, 
develoned  ideas,  to  get  action,  and  the  President  can  produce  action. 
It  is  true  that  interagency  committees  represent  their  own  interests 
and  often  tliey  have  to  compromise,  but  since  a  system,  a  problem  such 
as  this  inevitablv  involves  all  Covernment  agencies,  it  cannot  be  done 
through  a  single  agency,  it  cannot  be  done  even  through  a  new  inde¬ 
pendent  ao-encv  which  would  still  have  to  depend  \ipon  the  existing 
agencies.  Therefore,  the  best  thing  is  to  get  the  top  of  the  agencies 
and  let  the  President  crack  their  heads  together  and  make  sure  that 
action  ensues. 

The  Ctiatratax.  The  Chair  is  going  to  ask  the  staff  to  get  a  list  of  all 
of  *-he  interdepartmental  committees  that  are  now  functioning. 

T^r.  DnBRTDGE.  It  will  be  a  very  long  list,  sir. 

The  CiTAiRArAx.  You  see  this  is  what  worries  me,  because  on  Janu- 
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ary  28, 1961,  to  read  from  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  that  I  chair  and 
still  chair,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  National  Security  area  alone : 

A  very  high  percentage  of  committees  serve  no  useful  pui^pose  or  else  per- 
fonning  a  necessary  service  in  the  beginning  they  live  long  after  their  reason 
for  existence  has  been  ended.  Mr.  Avril  Harriman  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  committee  killing  outfit  chai’ged  with  regularly  reviewing  the  need  for  the 
continued  existence  of  particular  committees  and  identifying  those  which  merit 
extention. 

We  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  might  properly  give 
this  task  higher  priority. 

You  see,  Dr.  DuBridge,  this  is  why  I  am  deeply  concerned,  because 
my  own  observation  is  that  this  process,  over  the  years,  has  not  been 
very  good.  The  effectiveness  of  these  interdepartmental  committees  is 
highly  questionable,  unless  there  is  a  chairman  who  can  make  the 
decision.  Otherwise  what  happens  is  that  they  all  get  together,  they 
compromise  and  come  up  with  the  least  common  denominator  or  they 
come  up  with  as  many  different  minority  views  as  there  are  repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  assure  you  there  is  notliing  partisan  about  my  concern. 
I  have  directed  this  at  all  administrations ;  it  is  a  matter  of  trying  to 
operate  effectively  in  the  executive  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end,  after  we  look  at  all  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  you  wiU  find  that  there  will  need  to  be  an  arm  for  the  President, 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  give  him  the  objective, 
impartial  advice  that  he  needs.  I  could  go  right  down  the  list  of  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  not  on  this  Council — ^the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  others. 
They  are  heavily  involved.  Their  activities  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  But  if  you  have  got  300  people  on  the  Council,  it 
would  be  obviously  ineffective.  If  you  get  eight  people,  it  may  take 
action. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  then  you  have  the  problem  of  the 
Council  telling  another  equal  Cabinet  officer  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Dr.  DuBridge,  The  President  will  tell  us.  There  are  dozens  of  inter¬ 
agency  committees  but  there  are  very  few  chaired  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  has  the  most  onerous  job  in  the 
world.  The  President  is  so  burdened  that  the  amount  of  time  he  can 
really  give  to  this  task  is,  I  think,  questionable.  And  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  President  should  give  of  his  time  to  the  extent  of  presiding 
over  interdepartmental  committees.  I  think  this  raises  a  very,  very 
serious  question. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  But  this  is  a  question  of  the  President’s  own  priority. 
In  addition  to  the  Cabinet,  he  has  felt  there  are  three  important  areas 
that  he  wanted  to  give  his  attention  to:  National  security,  foreign 
friendship  with  nations,  urban  affairs  and  environment.  There  are 
three  committees.  Cabinet  level  committees  which  lie  chairs  in  those 
three  areas.  These  are  three  of  his  very  prime  concerns.  Therefore,  it  is 
his  choice  that  this  is  an  area  of  such  importance  that  he  wants  to  gii'e 
his  time  to  it  and  he  wants  to  bring  this  group  together  to  get  action 
on  these  veiy  important  problems.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  time — with  the  Cabinet  wives  present  you 
remember  if  you  read  the  paper  this  morning — more  than  a  third  of 
the  time  was  given  to  discussion  with  the  whole  Cabinet  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  environment  and  the  problems  and  the  mechanism  for  treat- 
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ing  -witli  it.  It  lias  been  discussed  at  previous  Cabinet  meetings,  and  I 
am  sure  the  President  is  devoted  to  this  job  and  is  going  to  give  it  time. 

Xow,  after  a  year  or  two  goes  by,  things  are  rolling  and  mechanisms 
have,  been  set  up  for  carrying  on,  then  maybe  other  mechanisms  can 
come  along  to  carry  the  problem  on  further,  and  the  President  will  not 
need  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it.  But  to  get  it  cranked  up,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  important  to  have  an  executive  agency  at  high  level.  The 
agency  projiosed  in  your  bill  is  a  perfectly  fine  one,  but  there  again  a 
Council  of  Advisers  would  only  be  advisers  and  all  they  would  do, 
as  the  present  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  they  would  advise  the 
President  of  what  action  he  ought  to  take,  and.  therefore,  he  ought 
to  have  to  check  with  their  advice  and  check  with  the  agencies  before 
he  could  direct  the  agencies  to  cari-y  out  his  advice. 

The  CiTATn:\rAN'.  But  at  least  you  would  have  an  advisory  proceeding. 
You  see.  Dr.  DuBridge,  my  point  is  that  the  advice,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  President  would  receive  from  the  departments  will  be 
advice  that  will  not  be  adverse  to  them.  It  will  be  compromised  advise. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  agencies.  It  is  hard  for  the  President 
to  get  objective  advice.  This  is  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  j^lays 
such  an  important  role.  This  is  why  your  office  plays  an  important 
role.  You  have  science  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
the  President  really  needs  to  be  armed  with  information  with  which  he 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  Cabinet  departments.  He  needs  to  be 
armed  with  impartial  advice,  even  advice  of  an  adversary  nature 
which  will  place  the  options  for  decision  before  the  President. 

Yliat  I  am  concerned  about,  you  see,  is  whether  or  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  going  to  be  presented  with  a  series  of  options  that  stem  from 
an  impartial  source.  This  is  casting  no  reflection  on  a  Department, 
luit  every  Cabinet  officer  gets  pressures  right  from  the  bottom  on  up. 
They  are  all  crowding  him  about  protecting  this,  preserving  that, 
or  not  doing  this.  It  is  natural.  It  is  human  nature. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  that  is  the  reason  he  is  provided  that  the 
ExecTitive  Secretariat  of  the  committee  shall  be  based  in  his  Office,  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  it  will  be  the  job  of  the 
Executive  Secretariat  which  my  office  will  be  the  headquarters  of  to 
do  precisely  what  you  say,  sir.  And  I  agree  completely  that  one  must 
have  independent  evaluations  of  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  various  departments,  that  it  must  have  the  best  outside  advise 
that  one  can  get,  and  operate  out  of  the  President’s  Office  to  bring  the 
best  adversaiy  position,  as  you  put  it,  to  the  attention  of  the  Council. 
I  certainly  agree  with  what  you  said  and  that  is  the  mechanism  that 
goes  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  can  find  some  resolution  to  this 
problem.  I  have  just  one  more  question  and  then  I  shall  defer  to  my 
colleagues.  Secretary  Hickel,  on  page  six  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  statementj  you  mention  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  departmental  task  force,  whose  immediate  responsibility — 
I  am  quoting — “will  be  to  recommend  guidelines  for  the  development 
of  the  Xorth  slope.”  I  think  this  is  excellent.  Xow,  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  that  follows,  and  I  quote,  “at  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  petroleum  industry,  and  will  be  seeking  industry 
repre.sentatives  to  work  closely  with  our  task  force.”  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  include  some  of  the  conservation 
groups  in  this  task  force. 
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I  might  say  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  for  some  time  convening  an  informal  conference  that  could 
be  worked  out  with  the  industry,  the  Department,  conservation  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  people  from  Alaska ;  a  broad-based  group,  to  sit  down 
and  go  over  some  of  the  problems  in  advance  so  that  we  could  antici¬ 
pate  future  problems.  I  would  just  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
included  in  the  task  force  might  be  appropriate  representatives  from 
the  field  of  conservation. 

Secretary  IIickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  in  fact,  we  will 
be  seeking  a  lot  of  outside  sui^port.  And  basically  what  I  was  going  to 
try  to  come  up  with  was  something  like  our  old  North  Commission 
which  we  had  in  Alaska  on  which  we  had  many  prominent  peo^ole,  men 
like  General  Lindburg,  who  was  advisor  to  that  committee  and  who 
I  will  be  meeting  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  get  industiy  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  we  see  it  and  that  there  are  ways  that  they  can  do  what  has  to 
be  done  and  j-et  not  disturb  what  we  think  should  not  be  disturbed. 
And  I  think  within  our  department,  the  men  that  I  have  talked  to,  in¬ 
cluding  agency  heads,  are  fully  aware  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
which  IS  not  allow  this  thing  to  go  belter  skelter  but  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  plan. 

And  I  might  say  this.  Mi’.  Chairman,  that  I  have  had  a  difficult  time 
even  before  I  was  Secretary,  when  I  was  Governor,  trying  to  get  men 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  understand  the  unique  geographical 
location  and  the  unique  climatic  iiroblems  that  we  have  on  the  North 
Slope,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  starting  within  our  department  and 
proceeding  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  hope  that  when  you  get  into  that  you  will 
try  to  get  some  of  the  conservation  groups  involved  because  they  have 
expressed,  as  you  know,  a  deep  concern  about  the  impact  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  and  other  industiial  activities  in  this  area.  And  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  that. 

Secretary  Hickel.  We  will.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  more  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  urgency  of  the  Federal  Government  agencies 
collectively  to  take  some  action  in  a  hurry  because  what  is  happening 
up  there  now  is  going  to  set  a  pattern  for  many  years  to  come,  and  I 
think  these  guidelines  have  to  come  not  in  2  years  or  not  even  1 
year.  We  are  going  to  try  to  expedite  something  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  commend  you  for  anticipating  this  problem. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  procedures  that  needs  to  be 
followed  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  environment,  is  to  initiate 
research  and  to  exercise  that  degree  of  judgment  that  tells  us  that  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  now,  we  are  going  to  have  greater  problems  in 
the  future. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  does  present  a  tremendous  challenge.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  task  force  has  gone  forward,  and  that  appro¬ 
priate  participation  will  be  had  by  people  from  the  conservation  area, 
conservation  groups,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Tydings  wAas  scheduled  earlier.  Did  you  wish  to  make  your 
statement.  Senator  Tydings  ? 

Senator  Tydings.  Whichever  is  convenient  to  the  committee.  I  can 
very  well  wait  until  after  Mr.  Hickel  and  the  others  finish. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  if  it  is  going:  to  take  a  little  while.  We  have 
all  the  cabinet  people  here  and  the  President’s  rei)resentative.  I  think 
we  would  like  to  finish  this  morning. 

Senator  Tydings.  Do  you  want  me  to  come  hack  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  come  back  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon 
when  we  liai'c  finished  the  Government’s  Avitnesses?  We  are  right  in 
the  questioning  process  noAV. 

Senator  Tydings.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  coiiA’enient — anytime  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Tahoings.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Anytime  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Tydings.  I  will  come  back  at  2  o’clock. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  appropriate? 

Senator  Tydings.  hfine. 

The  Chairman.  We  deeply  appreciate  your  doing  this  so  that  Ave 
can  complete  the  testimony  from  the  witnesses. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Allott? 

Senator  Allott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  do  not  think  avo  haA’e 
a  liasic  question  for  determination  in  this  matter.  Everybody  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  quality  of  our  eiwironment  and  you  do  not  have  to 
go  far  to  meet  some  aspect  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  problem  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  involved 
is  not  a  determination  of  Avhether  there  is  a  problem,  nor  are  Ave  even 
concerned  at  the  moment  with,  Avhat  Ave  do  Avith  s]iecific  ])roblems. 
Basically,  Ave  are  concerned  Avith  the  best  method  of  coordinating  and 
making  effectiA^e  the  A^arious  actiAuties  of  the  GoA^emment  to  soH'e  tlie 
enAdromnental  problems,  about  Avhich  Ave  are  all  concerned.  Xoav,  tlie 
Chairman  has  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter,  and  he  did  not  eA’en  begin  to  exhau.st  the  list. 
As  I  took  my  high  school  physics — Dr.  Dul^ridge.  and  vou  may  not 
belieA^e  it,  but  I  did  take  it — I  recall  something  to  the  effect  that  you 
cannot  destroy  matter;  you  can  only  conA'ert  it.  Is  this  roughly  the 
truth  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes,  sii‘ — if  by  matter  you  include  energy,  of  cour.se. 

Senator  Allott.  Matter  and  energy.  And  therefore  in  the  problon 
of  pesticides,  for  example,  you  cannot  destroy  a  pesticide.  It  onlv  is 
converted  by  deterioration  or  photosynthesis  or  some  other  method  to 
other  forms  of  matter. 

You  pointed  out,  and  I  think  it  is  true — at  least  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  Senator  owes  his  own  good  health  after  2  years  in  the  South 
Pacific  to  the  prolific  use  of  DDT — that  literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  men  AAdio  haA^e  served  in  those  areas  oAve  their  health 
to  the  use  of  wdiat  Avas  then  and  still  is  a  very  efficacious  pesticide 
but  which  has  turned  up  side  effects  Avhich  are  not  so  desirable.  For 
example,  it  would  be  easy  in  an  emotional  Avay  to  say  Ave  do  aAvay 
with  all  pesticides,  including  DDT.  If  Av^e  did  this  we  would  also 
destroy  the  fantastic  productive  capability  of  our  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  DhBridge.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Allott.  This  would  be  a  necessary  fallout,  if  you  just  did 
away  with  them.  So  this  raises  the  question,  do  you  find  more  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  killing  bugs  and  blights  and  weevils,  and  so  forth,  or 
how  do  you  do  it? 
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You  were  facetious,  perhaps,  in  your  remark  about  passing  a  law 
to  stop  selling  gasoline.  Now,  no  one  has  ever  mentioned  this  before 
that  I  can  recall,  but  it  is  possible  without  greatly  inconveniencing 
the  American  public  to  cut  down  on  these  gas  eating  monsters  of 
380  and  400  and  425  and  440  cubic  inch  displacement.  Everyone  could 
get  adequate  transportation  with  a  cubic  displacement  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  at  least  half  that  size.  And  yet  no  one  has  suggested  this 
as  a  means  of  cutting  the  auto  pollution  in  half.  It  is  one  thing  that 
could  be  done.  I^niich  brings  me  to  the  point  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  really  solve  the  environmental  problem,  which  is  basically  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  population  growth  which  in  turn  has  produced  the  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  many  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  modify  in  some 
respect  what  we  have  long  considered  to  be  our  manner  of  life. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  Secretary  Braman  here  because  he 
represents  a  field  and  is  from  a  department  in  which  I  am  greatly 
interested.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  wrong,  am  I,  in  saying  that  if 
we  were  to  have  an  adequate  subway  system  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  we  could  move  40,000  an  hour  on  a  single  line  where  we  are 
moving  25,000  on  a  single  street?  Are  these  figures  way  out  of  line? 

Secretary  Braman.  I  would  not  be  able  to  testify  to  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  they  are  quite  in  line  with  other 
figures  that  I  have  knowledge  of  in  the  past,  yes. 

Senator  Allott.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  to  do  about  this.  The  fourth  thing  about  it  is  that  no  one  here  is 
in  conflict  about  the  basic  problem  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  listening  to  you  gentlemen — and  I  want 
to  give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  and  also 
to  ask  questions — the  one  thing  that  appeals  to  me  about  your  ap¬ 
proach,  Dr.  DuBridge,  is  the  argument  of  having  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  council  who  can  implement  and  initiate  policies. 

I  will  not  cast  a  blight  on  any  of  the  dozens  of  interdepartmental 
committees  and  joint  committees  that  exist.  I  belong  to  one  joint  com¬ 
mittee  which  meets  at  least  once  every  year,  not  much  more  often. 
But,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  through  Parkinson’s  Law, 
we  develop  these  things  each  one  requires  office  space  and  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  you  hire,  you  have  committeed  the  Government  to  $15,000  in 
space  and  salary  on  an  average.  I  am  concerned  that  about  all  of  the 
studies  that  can  come  out  of  a  council ;  a  commission,  or  a  committee 
without  producing  actual  results  in  the  end.  The  most  appealing  thing 
to  me  about  the  Administration’s  approach  to  this  thing,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  approach,  is  that  you  develop  the  staff  under  the  people  who 
can  actually  implement  and  initiate  policy  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  And,  of  course.  Congress  always  has  its  prerogatives  to 
guide  and  appropriate,  and  so  forth,  in  these  areas. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Allott. 

Senator  Anderson? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  interested  in  Secretary  Hickel’s  statement. 
Was  your  statement  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  condemns 
these  three  bills  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  not  say  that  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  not? 
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Secretary  Hiokel.  I  did  not  ask  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson-.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  did  not  ask  them  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  volunteered  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes.  I  think  the  objective  of  the  whole  idea,  as 
put  forth  in  Chairman  Jackson’s  statement  so  well,  is  an  excellent  one. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  and  I  quote:  “It  is  our  belief  that  the 
proposed  new  Environmental  Quality  Council  makes  unnecessary  the 
kind  of  Council  proposed  in  S.  1075.” 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Later  on  in  your  statement:  “It  is  our  recom¬ 
mendation  that  legislation  such  as  contained  in  Title  I  of  S.  1075 
not  be  enacted.” 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  then,  does  that  not  hit  the  three  bills? 

Secretary  Hickel.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Senator  yield  there?  I  think  it  is  in 
the  present  form,  because  in  the  letter  signed  by  Under  Secretarj^ 
Train,  he  says,  “while  we  favor  the  objectives  of  these  bills,  we  do 
not  recommend  their  favorable  consideration  in  view  of  President 
Nixon’s  announced  intention  to  establish  an  interdepartmental  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Council.” 

I  take  it  that  the  objection  runs  to  the  structuring  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  executive  branch  and  not  to  the  policy  declarations 
of  the  committee,  that  are  iiroposed  in  the  three  bills.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  think  that  is  right.  They  favor  the  objectives 
of  the  bill.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  whether  it  is  done  execntii^ely  or  leg¬ 
islatively. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  favor  the  objective,  why  do  you  say  it 
should  not  be  done  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  present  form. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Because  the  President  has  the  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  interdepartmental  Environmental  Quality  Council.  And 
he  feels  it  does  not  take  legislation  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  My  concern  is  that  the  groups  have  had  this 
tvpe  of  organization  before,  and  the  .Toint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  an  example  of  it.  I  just  hope  that  you  do  not  kill  Senator 
Jackson’s  bill. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  .Iordan. 

Senator  .Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  commend  the  panel  for  their  fine  statements  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  area.  It  seems  to  me  while  there  may  be  a  difference  of  how 
to  implement  policy,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  policy  itself. 
Is  this  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  DuBridge? 

Dr.  DhBridge.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  question  is:  What  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  to  get  the  action  that  is  recommended  in  this  bill? 

Senator  .Iordan.  Yes.  And  you  personally  would  not  object  to  a 
statutory  declaration  of  policy  if  that  appeared  to  be  an  important 
matter  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  the  administration  would  welcome  that  very 
much ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jordan.  Well,  I  call  your  attention,  all  of  you  who  are  here, 
to  the  declaration  of  policy  which  the  chairman  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  And  I  think  it  is  important  enough, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to  read  it  into  the  record  at  this  time, 
because  here  is  a  declaration  of  policy  that  was  put  together  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
amended  down  through  the  23  years  since  that  time  indicates  that 
there  is  still  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  this  area.  So  I  I’ead  it  just 
hurriedly. 

Section  1021.  Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
I  Federai  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
j  obligations  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  pians,  functions,  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

Now,  that  statement  of  policy  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  to  im¬ 
plement  it  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  set  up  independent 
of  the  executive  branch,  that  is,  the  regular  Cabinet  members,  and 
they  were  given  independent  status. 

So  I  have  an  open  mind  on  how  best  to  implement  such  a  policy, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  useful,  it  would  be  constructive  to 
spell  out  such  a  policy  in  this  instance.  And  if  you  would  agree  that 
statutory  enactment  of  such  a  policy  would  be  desirable,  then  we  have 
one  step  forward  in  this  very  important  area.  Would  you  so  agree? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  certainly  would  agi’ee,  and  the  policy  statement 
here  is  excellent.  I  would  only  hope  that  you  would  add  some  action 
sentences  to  it,  to  authorize  action  as  well  as  study  and  research. 

Senator  Jordan.  Exactly  so.  I  don’t  have  the  words,  but  I  think 
the  words  can  be  had  that  would  encompass  the  very  objective  that 
you  have  stated,  that  the  chairman  has  stated  in  his  bill,  and  that  we 
all  agree  should  be  spelled  out  in  a  tangible  way  so  that  people  can 
refer  to  it  and  say,  “this  is  what  we  believe,”  and  upon  this  we  will 
bottom  legislation  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

No  matter  how  you  do  it,  whether  you  do  it  by  the  interagency 
approach  or  an  independent  agency,  these  are  matters  that  could  be 
resolved  later.  But  the  essential  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  priority 
we  give  this  work.  Would  you  agree  that  it  should  have  high  priority  ? 
Apparentl}"  you  do,  because  in  the  recommendation  that  came  from 

the  administration  the  President  is  to  chair^ - 

Dr.  DttBridge.  Yes. 

Senator  Jordan  (continuing) .  This  committee  or  this  council.  So  it  is 
not  a  matter,  then,  of  there  being  a  declaration  of  policy.  We  are  all 
agreed  on  that.  Do  you  agree  that  it  should  have  high  priority?  We 
think  it  should  have  high  priority.  There  is  no  disagreement  there. 
Isn't  it  a  matter,  then,  of  not  rejecting  this  bill,  not  rejecting  this 
legislation,  but  coming  forward  with  something  that  will  implement 
what  the  chairman  has  in  mind  and  what  the  administration  has  in 
mind  ? 

Dr.  DtjBridge.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  would - 
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Senator  Jordan.  Secretary  Hickel,  would  you  agree  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes;  I  would  agree.  1  think  the  problem  here  is 
that  environment  is  so  broad,  it  covers  so  many  things — in  fact,  as  you 
mentioned,  unemployment.  Unemployment  can  be  more  of  a  specific 
thing,  and  I  think  if  we  could  get  the  broad  guidelines  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  down  in  some  sort  of  declaration,  that  that  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  help.  But  every  time  we  have  tried  to  get  into  it  within  our 
Department  and  others,  we  have  found  another  phase  of  environment 
that  hadn’t  been  thought  of,  for  example,  the  beautiful  building  is 
enviromnent  in  some  people’s  eyes,  and  we  get  into  all  kinds  of  facts 
and  factors  that  always  kept  adding  up.  I  think  if  it  could  be  broad 
enough,  because  the  term  environment  is  pretty  hard  to  put  down  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Jordan.  Well,  I  have  an  open  mind  on  how  we  implement 
it,  but  I  see  some  merit  to  the  proposition  of  having  an  independent 
council  whose  sole  and  single  purpose  is  to  deal  witli  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  that  in  mind,  because  I  have  seen  interagency 
committees  come  and  go,  and  most  of  them  never  go,  they  live  forever 
once  they  are  organized.  And  I  say  in  my  experience  this  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  been  more  fruitfid  than  all  of  the  interagency 
committees  I  have  seen  in  this  Congress.  And  it  is  an  independent 
agency.  So  I  recommend  it  to  you  for  your  inspection  and  your 
consideration. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Jordan  for  those  questions 
and  an  excellent  statement.  I  want  to  say  to  the  administration  witness 
that  I  feel  that  we  can  get  together  after  the  hearings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  try  to  work  out  some  acceptable  solution  to  his  problem.  As 
I  understand  the  testimony  today  there  is  complete  agreement  about 
tlie  need  to  do  something  in  this  area.  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  it  is  as  to  what  kind  of  Federal  action-forcing  proc¬ 
ess  should  be  set  up. 

I  think  the  other  problems  can  be  resolved.  Maybe  we  can  resolve 
the  structural  problems  as  well. 

I  look  forward,  after  we  have  completed  our  hearings,  to  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  sit  down  on  a  conference  basis  and  go  over  the  differences  that 
exist.  They  are  minor  when  compared  with  the  agreement  that  I  find 
between  the  administration  and  the  committee  about  the  need  to  act 
and  to  implement  a  policy  declaration  and,  as  Dr.  DuBridge  has  men¬ 
tioned,  the  need  for  action.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  work  that  out. 

Senator  Bible. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Hickel,  could  you  indicate  the  number  of  bureaus  and 
agencies  within  your  Department  that  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  environment? 

Secretaiy  Hickel.  They  all  are.  Senator.  I  think  on  this  task 
force - 

Senator  Bible.  I  don’t  mean  on  the  task  force.  I  mean  in  the 
agency  that  you  head  up  right  now,  the  Department  of  Interior.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  preservation  of  the  environment;  isn’t  that  right? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right;  that  is  true.  I  think  they  all  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  some  that  have  primary  responsibility,  though. 
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hi  the  area,  such  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Adinuiistration.  Its 
jirimary  responsibility  is  vested  in  that  Bureau ;  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Very  true. 

Senator  Bible.  How  about  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes,  likewise. 

Senator  Bible.  And  the  Office  of  Saline  Water? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bible.  How  about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  think  that  it  has  to  take  into  consideration 
environment  more  and  more  in  all  the  jobs  that  it  does,  and  I  do 
think,  along  those  lines,  that  it  has  done  an  excellent  job,  but  it  can 
do  more  things  than  just  reclamation.  We  have  discussed  that. 

Senator  Bible.  And  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bible.  That  certainly  was  primarily  set  up  and  assigned 
to  take  care  of  environment  problems;  isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right ;  absolutely. 

Senator  Bible.  The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  not  the  objective 
but  the  structuring,  and  I  think  it  must  be  done  by  some  type  of  a 
legislative  act.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

But  I  am  concerned  in  the  Administration  attitude  in  one  area  that 
just  came  to  our  attention  yesterday,  and  that  was  the  elimination 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  nionevs  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  both  the 
parks  and  the  Forest  Service,  because  these  are  certainly  pretty  well 
related  to  the  protection  and  preservation  and  conservation  of  our 
environment ;  aren’t  they  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  very  true.  I  think  it  is  one.  Senator,  of 
assigning  priorities.  We  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  and  where  to  go,  and  I  think  we  made  the  best  choice  that  we 
could  possibly  make.  And  I  think  they  haven’t  been  really  killed,  so 
to  speak ;  they  have  just  been  put  off  for  a  while. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  put  off*  at  an  ever-increasing 
cost  of  which  you  are  certainly  aware. 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Bible.  And  if  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  should  see  fit  to  put  back  a  number  of  dollars  to  try  to  meet  this 
need,  which  is  going  to  be  dollars  saved  in  the  long  run,  would  you 
spend  it  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  take  a  look  at  that,  but  I  would  be  aw¬ 
fully  tempted. 

Senator  Bible.  I  hope  that  temptation  will  go  beyond  just  the  talk¬ 
ing  stage  and  get  into  the  action  stage.  You  have  emphasized  action, 
and  you  have  a  number  of  bureaus  and  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Interior  that  are  structured  right  now  as  action  committees  and 
bureaus,  and  they  all  require  some  sinews,  and  that  means  money. 
And  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  a  new  look  at  this. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  because  our  experience  in  handling  tliese  bills 
over  the  last  10  years  has  shown  that  every  time  we  run  into  a  defer¬ 
ment,  such  as  you  are  suggesting  here,  the  prices  soar  and  civilization 
moves  in,  and  the  natural  resources  are  actually  decimated.  So  I  hope 
you  take  a  good  close  look  at  that. 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Senator,  we  haven’t 
cut  back.  We  haven’t  increased.  We  haven’t  destroyed  the  program. 
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Senator  Bible.  Xo,  but  you  took  a  pretty  substantial  chunk  out  of 
the - 

Secretary  TIickel.  Out  of  the  proposed  budget  but  not  out  of  what 
was  there  before.  "We  didn't  cut  it  below  the  1969  level. 

Senator  Bible.  IVell,  it  shows  here,  if  I  read  the  backup  on  this 
correctly,  there  is  a  cut  at  the  1969  level - 

Secretary  Hickel.  In  land  acquisition. 

Senator  Bible.  Thider  your  contract  authority.  You  havenk  used 
that  contract  authority  to  date,  have  you  ? 

I  think  you  liave  taken  a  very  substantial  cut  in  1969,  the  budget 
you  are  operating  under  right  now,  insofar  as  contract  authority  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Train  might - 

iNIr.  Train.  May  I  respond  to  tliat,  Senator  Bible  ? 

Senator  Bible.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Train.  You  brought  that  to  my  attention  at  the  Appropriations 
Committee  hearing.  The  committee  had  provided  $30  million  of 
contract  authority  for  1969  and  also  for  1970.  The  Department  has 
received  clearance  since  that  hearing  of  a  week  or  so  ago  for  the  use 
of  approximately  $15  million  of  that  contract  authority  in  1969. 

Senator  Bible.  Correct. 

]Mr.  Train.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  that  is  the  maximum  amount 
that  we  could  obligate  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Bible.  MYl]  then,  you  will  be  obligating  half  of  the  contract 
authority. 

Mr.  Train.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bible.  You  have  $30  million  authorized,  and  you  could  go 
forward  with  it - 

]\Ir.  Train.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bible.  You  are  going  to  go  forward  between  now  and  July 
1st  with  $15  million  of  it. 

]Mr.  Train.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bible.  And  then  next  year  you  are  going  to  comiiletely 
eliminate  the  $30  million  ? 

]\Ir.  Train.  Well,  we  haven’t  faced  the  next  year’s  $30  million  con¬ 
tract  authority. 

Senator  Bible.  That  is  under  your  fiscal  year  1970  ? 

]\Ir.  Train.  I  would  hope  that  the  Department  would  be  able  to 
use  the  full  amount. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  am  just  reading  from  your  own  backup  on 
this,  what  I  think  is  an  unduly  heavy  cut  in  a  program  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  face  np  to  in  the  years  ahead,  and  it  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  anyway.  It 
is  development  funding,  and  if  I  read  this  correctly  you  take  out  the 
whole  $30  million ;  am  I  right  or  wrong? 

iMr.  Train.  The  budget  that  has  lieen  submitted  to  Congress,  the  re¬ 
vised  budget,  reduces  the  actual  spending  authority  for  the  Land  and 
Water  program  by  $30  million  in  1970. 

Senator  Bible.  Correct. 

Mr.  Train.  $15  million  of  that  is  made  up  of  a  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
tract  authority  for  1969,  which_ would  be  liquidated  in  1970,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  $15  of  new  budget  authority  for  197 0. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  that  clarification,  be- 
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cause  this  shows  here — and  I  am  reading  from  page  two  of  your 
backup — revised  1970  shoAvs  a  complete  deletion  of  $30  million  in  the 
fonn  that  I  liaA^e  before  me,  but  you  say  that  is  $15  million  out  of 
fiscal  year  1969,  $15  million - 

Mr.  Traix.  Contract  authority. 

Senator  Bible  (continuing).  Of  contract  authority.  That  is  all  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Traix.  'Wliich  would  have  to  be  liquidated  by  appropriations 
in  1970. 

Senator  Bible.  I  understand.  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  haire  that  clarifica¬ 
tion  for  the  record.  I  do  hope  that  as  you  press  forward  in  this  en¬ 
vironmental  preservation  you  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  of  the  areas  that  must  be  preserved. 

The  Chairaiax.  Senator  Hansen,  I  believe,  is  next. 

Senator  Hansex.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avould  like  to  direct  my  questions  to 
Under  Secretary  Train.  I  refer  to  the  letter  that  you  have  Avritten  to 
Senator  Jackson  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  dated  April  15.  As  I 
read  your  letter,  iMr.  Secretary,  I  gather  that  you  find  much  merit  in 
the  objectives  of  the  various  bills  Avhich  are  before  this  committee  but 
that  you  do  raise  some  questions  alxnit  the  problems  of  trying  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  objectives  under  that  proposed  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  paragraph  in  your  letter,  you  say : 

First.  Interior  avouIcI  prepare  surveys  and  doeuinent  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment  and  receive  and  maintain  data  on  ecological  research. 
These  are,  enormous  tasks  requiring  much  time  and  money.  AVhile  effort  in  this 
direction  is  needed,  a  much  clearer  description  of  objectives  should  be  developed 
before  we  attempt  to  legislate  a  program  in  this  area. 

Xow,  when  Senator  Jordan  Avas  asking  questions,  I  think  Dr. 
DuBridge  made  the  observation  that  he  would  not  look  with  disfavor 
upon  a  spelling  out  of  certain  objectives  and  some  approaches  that 
might  be  considered.  You  share  that  vieAv,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Traix.  Yes,  sir.  Senator  Hansen. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  this  is  the  Department’s  report  on  the  pending 
legislation  which  came  up  here  OA^er  my  signature.  It  doesn’t  specify 
my  indiAudual  aucavs.  It  is  the  views  of  the  Department. 

Secondly,  I  personally  certainly  share  the  AueAvs  expressed  by  Secre- 
taiy  Hickel  and  Dr.  DuBridge  that  it  Avould  be  highly  desirable  for 
the  Congress  to  enunciate  by  legislation  a  clear  statement  of  national 
policy  toward  the  enAuronment. 

XoAv,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  something  that  can  be  done  easily. 
I  have  tried  my  hand  at  it  in  the  past  and  neA^er  j-et  liaA’^e  been  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  Full  Employment  Act  objectives  certainly  repre¬ 
sent  the  kind  of  goal  at  which  we  should  shoot.  But  Avhen  you  talk 
about  the  economy,  you  are  talking  about  quantifiable  goals  such  as 
full  employment,  purchasing  poAver,  but  when  you  talk  about  en¬ 
vironmental  quality,  these  objectives  are  not  so  easily  quantifiable. 

And  what  may  be  quality  to  one  person  is  not  ahvays  quality  to 
eA’erjmne  else.  So  Ave  are  dealing  here  not  only  with  tangibles  but  also 
with  some  intangibles,  and  this  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  difficulties  of 
definition.  But  I  certainly  agree  that  it  would  be  a  A^ery  worthwhile 
effort  of  this  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  make,  and  we  certainly  Avill  cooperate  with  this  committee 
in  that  respect. 
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Senator  Hansek.  You  make  the  point,  or  the  point  is  made  further 
down  in  tlie  Department’s  position  as  spelled  out  in  your  letter,  and  I 
read,  “If  Interior  must  depend  on  other  agencies  coming  to  it,  it  is 
doubtful  that  many  will.  If  Interior  should  volunteer  its  comments,  it 
may  be  viewed  as  an  interloper  by  other  agencies  and  by  those  who 
benefit  from  the  projects. 

If  the  agencies  were  required  to  come  to  Interior,  present  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  would  need  to  be  changed. 

Then  you  continue  by  saying : 

Tlie  Department  of  Interior  has  a  central  concern  for  environmental  qualit.v 
and  would  not  oppose  the  placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environment 
in  the  Department  if  the  mi.ssion  and  mechani.sm  for  carrying  out  those  func¬ 
tions  were  clearly  defined.  However,  this  Department  does  not  have  the  sole 
re.spousibility  for  environmental  matters. 

Xow,  my  question  to  you,  sir,  having  expressed  the  concern  that 
you  have  and  the  concent  which  has  been  expressed  by  all  of  the  wit- 
iiesses  here  this  morning,  is :  is  there  any  better  way,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  of  assuring  that  something  gets  done  about  these  problems  than 
to  contemplate  a  commission  or  a  committee  headed  by  the  President, 
which  would  handle  these  problems? 

Mr.  Tkaix.  I  believe  that  at  this  time  this  is  the  most  important 
•Step  that  can  be  taken  and  the  most  effective  step.  I  thoroughly  share  1 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  in  support  of  the  proposed  En- 
vuronmental  Quality  Council  to  be  chaired  by  the  President.  The  fact 
that  the  President’s  leadership  of  the  Council,  his  stated  commitment 
to  the  envii-onmental  field  is  the  single  most  important  factor  before  i 
us.  Xo  matter  what  mechanism  were  designed,  if  the  President  did  { 
not  give  it  that  sort  of  commitment,  I  think  it  would  be  a  weak,  prob- 
ably  useless  act.  Given  the  President’s  commitment,  almost  anything  I 
is  possible.  j 

Senator  ITaxsex.  Well,  I  appreciate  that  response.  I  might  just  say  | 
that  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  we  value  very  highly  the  importance 
of  the  estlietics  of  nature.  As  you  know,  we  hav'e  quite  a  tourist  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  State  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  some  very  important 
mineral  resources,  as  the  Secretary  knows  full  well.  These  include  oil,  , 
coal,  uranium,  to  mention  only  a  few.  I  might  include  oil  shale  also. 
And  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  too  many  years  until 
the  growing  demands  of  this  Nation,  coupled  with  the  urgency  of  j 
national  security,  will  make  imperative  the  further  development  of 
these  resources.  | 

Xow,  what  we  want  to  do  in  Wyoming — and  I  am  sure  what  mo.st  i 
Americans  would  hope  to  have  done — is  that  we  might  develop  some  I 
guidelines,  we  might  explore  and  probe  to  see  how  best  we  can  protect  j 
the  quality  of  our  environment  and  minimize  the  side  effects  that  i 
come  about  when  we  develop  some  natural  resources  so  as  to  do  both  1 
a  minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  environment  and  to  nature  as  , 
we  find  it  untrammeled  in  our  West.  j 

Would  it  be  your  thought  that  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  i 
the  presidentially  headed  Commission,  as  you  speak  of,  that  these  are  ; 
objectives  that  we  could  hope  might  be  resolved  in  the  best  possible  i 
fashion  ?  i 

Mr.  Traix.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  certainly  would  be  within  the  ! 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  Dr.  DuBridge  should  speak  to 
that,  or  could  speak  to  it  with  more  authority  than  I  can. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  that  is  certainly  the  whole  intent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration. 

Senator  Haxsex.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Wr.  Under  Secretai-y,  and  you. 
Dr.  DuBridge. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Hansen. 

Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  some  questions  I  adclress  to  anybody  on  the  panel.  But  first 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  didn’t  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  in  this  proiiosal  by  the  administration — I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  pays  recognition  to  the  fact,  as  they  state  that  there 
is  a  serious  environmental  situation — but  I  don’t  think  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  does,  in  fact,  elevate  this  issue  to  a  position  of  first 
priority  in  the  Nation. 

I  haven’t  talked  to  all  the  representatives  of  conservation  organi¬ 
zations,  but  those  I  have  talked  to  share  my  disappointment  in  it, 
because  for  a  number  of  years  now  the  leading  scientists  from  every 
discipline  have  been  shouting  their  alarms  about  what  is  happening 
to  the  environment. 

I  remember  when  Eachel  Carson’s  book  came  out,  “Silent  Spring,’’ 
that  she  was  attacked  widely  across  this  country  by  people  saying, 
“Well,  she  was  not  a  qualified  scientist  to  make  these  kinds  of  judg¬ 
ments  and  draw  these  kinds  of  conclusions.”  Even  some  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  entomologists  and  biologists  assaulted  her  on  that  ground. 

1  think  that  everybody  Avho  has  watched  what  happened  since 
Eachel  Cai-son’s  book  came  out  would  have  to  say  at  this  stage  in 
history  that  what  she  said  was  an  understatement  of  the  issue,  that 
it  is  worse  than  she  asserted  it  to  be. 

Now,  I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  haven’t  had  the  political 
leadership  in  this  country  that  really  recognized  and  understood  the 
environmental  crisis  in  its  broadest  sense  for  what  it  really  is,  a  threat 
to  all  living  things  on  the  planet,  and  it  is,  I  think,  exactly  that.  I 
think  it  is  provable  scientifically.  I  think  it  is  approaching  disaster. 
And  I  think  we  are  moving  I'ery  slowly  and  lethargically,  if  really 
at  all,  in  terms  of  the  big  picture,  to  meet  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  that  long 
presidential  primary  with  some  of  the  finest  men  in  this  countiy 
running  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  both  political  parties, 
that  there  wasn’t  a  single  candidate  among  them  on  either  ticket  who 
■placed  the  environmental  crisis  as  a  high  priority  in  his  issues  to 
discuss  in  the  campaign. 

I  don’t  think  there  was  a  distinguished  speech  by  any  candidate 
for  President  that  addressed  itself  to  this  critical  issue.  What  that 
means,  I  think,  is  that  they  did  not  i*eally  understand  either  the  sig¬ 
nificance  or  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Since  they  didn't  understand 
the  significance  of  what  is  going  on,  they  couldn’t  address  fhemstdves 
to  it. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  proposal  for  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council — correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — replaced  the  President’s  Council 
on  Eecreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  with  some  modifications  in  that 
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it  limits  the  membership,  the  direct,  immediate  membership,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice  President  and  the  President. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  total  effect  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  ISfatural  Beauty  wasn’t  very  much. 
It  did  a  little  tiny  bit.  It  didn’t  do  more  damage  than  it  did  good,  but 
it  didn’t  do  very  much  good. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  agree. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  the  problem,  if  you  take  a  look  at  it  on  an 
interagency  basis — and  I  will  ask  a  question  in  a  moment,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  the  name  of  one  single  interagency  governmental 
group  that  ever  had  to  deal  with  hard  problems  affecting  the  whole 
economy,  affecting  all  the  major  industries  in  this  country  and  all  the 
municipalities  that  was  ever  a  success,  what  decisions  that  they  made 
that  were  a  success,  but  I  will  ask  that  in  a  moment. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  Council,  excejit  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
there  isn’t  a  single  member  of  the  President’s  Council  who  has  as  his 
fundamental  primary  responsibility  a  concern  for  environment,  not  a 
one  of  them — the  Vice  President,  no;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  no; 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  no ;  Secretary  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Develoinnent,  no;  Secretary  of  Interior, yes ;  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  no. 

You  might,  by  accident,  appoint  a  Secretary  of  one  of  these  agencies 
who  by  avocation,  by  concern  over  the  years,  has  developed  some  in¬ 
terest  and  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  maybe  there  is  one 
here,  but  I  don’t  know  them.  There  was  not  in  the  last  Achninistra- 
tion,  again,  except  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there 
wasn’t  a  distinguished  spokesman  on  environmental  affairs  holding 
any  one  of  those  Cabinet  positions. 

So  you  start  out  with  a  group  of  people  who,  save  one  of  them,  has 
no  primary  responsibility  in  the  field.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  expect 
that  when  this  responsibility  is  incidental  at  best,  and  when  their 
background  and  history  and  understanding  is  meager,  if  any  at  all, 
how  can  you  expect  them  to  be  deeply  concerned,  which  is  what  they 
have  to  be,  and  deeply  committed  on  the  issue,  which  they  have  to  be, 
and  strongly  and  deeply  motivated  about  the  issue,  which  they  have 
to  lie.  about  something  that  they  understand  vaguely  or  don’t  under¬ 
stand  at  all. 

That  is  the  first,  it  seems  to  me,  fundamental  weakness  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  agency.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  comment  on  that  at 
this  stage,  Dr.  DuBridge. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Trai)i  comment  on 
the  first  part  of  your  remarks  about  the  interest  of  the  candidate,  the 
presidential  candidate,  in  this  area. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  addressed  my  comments  to  all  candidates.  I  am 
being  very  bipartisan  about  it.  I  don’t  think  any  one  of  them  addressed 
themselves  to  the  issue,  but  I  may  have  missed  something. 

Mr.  Train.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  on 
October  18,  Senator,  which  I  think  was  a  very  broad  statement  on  these 
matters  that  did  not  receive  very  wide  coverage. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  remember  a  brief  story  with  some  reference  to  it. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  unfair  about  this,  but  a  speech  on  October  18,  or 
July  1  wouldn’t  impress  me.  What  would  impress  me  about  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  on  this  issue  is  whether  or  not  he  understood  that 
this  crisis  is  just  as  serious  as  the  threat  of  an  atomic  war,  if  not  more 
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so,  just  as  serious  as  the  deterioration  of  the  cities,  if  really  not  more  so. 
If  a  candidate  hadn't  been  addressing  himself  to  this  issue  for  quite 
some  years,  I  don’t  think  he  really  appreciates  what  it  is  about. 

I  don’t  know  how  in  heaven’s  name  anybody  could  ignore  speaking 
out  about  it  if  he  understood  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  these  are  bad  peo¬ 
ple.  These  are  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  country,  but  they  did 
not  have  an  urgent  feeling  about  it.  That  is  my  feeling  about  it  anyway. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  If  I  may  respond  to  the  second  part  of  your  remarks, 
you  are  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  any  of  these  others  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems,  but  when  you  want  action  on  environmental 
problems  you  don’t  just  pick  the  experts.  There  are  plenty  of  experts 
around  Government  who  do  have  the  devotion  and  knowledge  and 
interest  and  the  exclusive  responsibility  for  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
people  who  get  the  action. 

Whatever  the  Goveniment  wants  to  do  in  this  field  or  any  other  field, 
it  must  act  through  its  existing  departments  and  agencies.  It  has  no 
other  way  of  acting.  I  am  not  an  action  agency  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  only  an  adviser  to  the  President,  who  can  direct 
action  through  the  existing  agencies.  The  intention  of  this  Council  is 
to  create  an  action  agency  whereby  those  who  are  responsible  for 
action  in  fields  affecting  environment  can  get  together,  can  be  in¬ 
structed  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  actions. 

Therefore,  it  doesn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference  in  one  sense  as  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  any  qualifications  in  the 
field  of  environment  or  not ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  actions  of  that 
Department,  and  he  can  see  to  it  that  actions  in  this  Depai’tment  af¬ 
fecting  environment  are  carried  out  if  the  President  so  directs  him. 

So  it  is  not  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  who  are  Secretaries, 
though  I  believe  they  are  highly  qualified  and  they  all  have  a  keen 
interest  in  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  have  at  their  fhigertips  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  Govei-nment  which  under  the  President’s  direction  and 
under  mutual  agreement  can  be  put  into  operation  and  into  action 
when  the  action  is  indicated.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

Senator  Neeson.  I  understand  that  there  is  power  there  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary — 

Dr.  DuBridge.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  right,  there  is  power  there  if  the  Secretary, 
the  particular  Secretary,  knows  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  gone  all 
through  life  failing  to  act  on  very  significant  problems  because  I 
didn’t  understand  that  it  was  sig-nificant,  and  so  does  everybody  else. 
But  I  would  ask  you  one  question  about  a  built-in  handicap  here. 

One  of  the  great  environmental  confrontations  right  now  is  the 
confrontation  on  the  issue  of  chlorinated  carbons,  herbicides,  pesti¬ 
cides,  all  of  them  that  are  slowq  degrading,  that  have  long  half  lives 
of  10  years  or  so.  We  have  two  Presidential  commissions  now  which 
have  made  recommendations  on  this  issue  that  are  now  approaching 
5  years  old.  I  think  the  first  one  was  in  196.5,  in  which  the  urging  was 
that  Ave  make  moves  to  ultimately  move  to  take  out  of  the  marketplace 
the  long,  slow,  degrading  pesticides. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  it,  absolutely  nothing.  The  evidence  is 
accumulating  dramatically  all  oi^er  this  country.  We  liai’e  all  kinds  of 
research  going  on.  But  we  are  killing  the  Bald  Eagle.  We  are  killing 
the  Bermuda  Petrel.  We  are  ruining  Lake  Michigan  so  ive  can’t  eat  the 
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Coho  Salmon.  We  are  degrading  the  environment  and  destroying  ani¬ 
mals  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  But  we  are  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  crops  and  we 
are  killing  millions  of  mosquitoes  that  otherwise  spread  malaria 
and  other  disease.  There  are  positive  sides,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  will  get  to  that  specific  issue  in  a  second. 
But  let  me  ask  you  this.  You  have  a  Secretary'  for  instance,  I  under¬ 
stand  from  everybody  I  know  that  Mr.  Hardin  is  a  very  distinguished, 
fine  man.  So  was  Orville  Freeman,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  this  box.  He  is  on  this  Environmental 
Committee  and  he  is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  on  balance  a 
particular  pesticide  that  is  being  used  in  agriculture  is  doing  more 
environmental  damage  and  more  economic  damage  in  the  long  pull 
than  the  year-to-year  successes  from  the  use  of  it,  and  this  you  will 
agree  is  entirely  iDOSsible  and  likely. 

Dr.  DuBRinciE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  sits  there  with  his  budget  controlled  by  power¬ 
ful  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  a  power¬ 
ful  agricultural-oriented  man,  say,  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  both  Houses.  They  have  a  constituency,  whether 
it  be  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  uses  this  par¬ 
ticular  pesticide,  and  on  a  year-to-year  basis  it  is  very  valuable  to  that 
crop,  but  it  is  doing  grave  damage  to  the  environment. 

Isn’t  that  Secretary  really  handicapped  to  say  what  he  thinks,  to 
provide  the  leadership,  to  make  the  fight  when  he  has  to  turn  around 
and  go  back  to  a  committee  of  Congressmen  who  have  constituents 
whose  economic  life  depends  on  this  crop  ?  Where  is  the  freedom  to  act 
under  that  circumstance  ? 

Dr.  DfBridge.  I  am  afraid,  Senator,  you  are  indicting  the  entire 
Federal  Government  because  whether  the  issue  is  environmental  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  problems  that  you  raise  are  there.  The  power  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  at  the  Cabinet  level  is  limited  by  the  funds  he  has,  the  support 
he  has  from  the  Congress  and  from  the  President  and  from  those  who 
are  concerned.  You  are  putting  your  finger  on  a  very  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  the  Government  gets  anything  done.  And  what  you  have 
said  refers  not  only  to  environmental  prol)lems  but  to  anything  else, 
doesn’t  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  No.  I  think  it  is — well,  I  don’t  say  no  unqualifiedly. 
I  am  saying  what  you  have  taken  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  po¬ 
litical  problem  and  put  him  in  charge  of  it.  You  have  taken  a  Secre¬ 
tary  who  can’t  survive  without  that  budget  and  having  him  trying  to 
make  recommendations  and  decisions  in  an  ai’ea  in  which  he  is  going 
to  get  slaughtered  doAvn  on  the  House  and  Senate  floors.  It  is  quite 
different  if  you  have  an  independent  agency  that  is  appointed  and  high¬ 
lights  the  problem  and  makes  the  necessary  propaganda  and  necessary 
education  which  that  Secretary  can’t  do. 

And  if  you  have  a  distinguished  committee  with  scientists  and 
others  on  it  and  they  don’t  pull  any  punches  and  they  point  the  finger 
at  the  problem  and  explain  to  the  comitry  that  you  may  get  x  acres 
more  of  corn,  and  x  bushels  more  of  corn  or  bales  of  cotton,  but  on  bal¬ 
ance  we  are  doing  this  damage  to  ourselves  and  the  environment,  and 
measured  in  terms  of  10  years  the  damage  is  much  greater  and  we  must 
stop  it  and  arouse  the  public  interest  to  support  the  decision — a  state- 
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ment  that  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  probably  wouldn't  dare  to  make — 
that  is  the  problem. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  But  the  President  could  make  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  President  needs  some  support.  1  think  JMr.  Ilickel  can  answer 
this  question. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Senator,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think,  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  President  and  the  various  members  of  the  Cabinetj  that  this 
is  arrived  at  as  being  one  way  to  expedite  action.  For  example,  I 
spelled  out  in  my  testimony  the  problem  we  have  with  the  conservation 
and  development  on  the  North  Slope.  But  the  problem  isn't  wholly 
within  my  Department.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation. 

Now,  if  we  are  in  a  meeting  and  we  point  out  that  problem,  I  would 
think  the  President  would  have  the  authority  to  make  a  decision  right 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  that  kind  of  action  that  we  are  trying  to  imple¬ 
ment  in  this  kind  of  a  Council.  We  all  know  the  weaknesses  you  point 
out.  Those  are  inherent  no  matter  what  we  do.  But  it  will  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  us,  those  of  us  that  want  to  accomplish  something,  to  be 
able  to  spell  out  the  problem,  and  if  the  solution  is  in  some  other  De¬ 
partment  other  than  ours,  get  a  decision  on  it  rapidly  in  a  council  such 
as  this.  And  I  think  therein  lies  the  strength  of  this  Council. 

Senator  Nelsox".  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  let  me  say 
this  about  it :  Everbody  here  knows  without  saying  that  there  are 
300  hours  of  time  demanded  of  the  President  for  every  hour  that 
the  poor  man  who  holds  that  responsibility  can  give.  I  spend  10  per¬ 
cent  of  my  time,  I  would  say,  iu  my  office,  with  a  full-time  resource, 
recreation,  and  environmental  man,  1  spend  10  percent  of  my  time  on 
it,  and  that  isn’t  enough  on  these  problems. 

If  you  are  really  expecting  the  President  to  lead  it,  how  much 
time  can  he  spend  on  it  '?  In  all  due  respect,  the  President  is  just  too 
harassed.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  He  should  not  have  to  see  all  these 
people,  but  all  Presidents  do.  They  ought  to  spend  their  time  elsewhei'e, 
but  they  have  to  see  the  President,  and  they  take  all  of  his  time.  I  just 
quite  frankly  don't  think  the  President  can  devote  all  that  time  to  this 
problem. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  something  specific.  Dr.  DuBridge,  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  DDT  and  its  use  as  a  disease  vector.  Of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  pounds  a  year  we  are  putting  into  the  atmosphere,  how  many 
pounds  of  that  are  being  used  on  a  disease  vector  in  this  country? 

Dr.  DuBriixie.  Yes.  I  don't  have  the  figures  on  that.  I  agree  that 
there  is  waste  and  improper  use  of  DDT.  But  I  only  want  to  emphasize 
that  in  a  very  basic  sense  DDT  has  saved  enormous  crops  and  stopped 
enormous  threats  of  disease. 

I  just  talked  with  somebody  from  a  small  resort  in  a  certain  State 
not  too  far  from  here  where  they  had  locally  prohibited  the  sale  of 
DDT.  Mosquitoes  were  invading  the  place  and  the  summer  resort 
qualities  were  suddenly  being  destroyed. 

It  is  a  kind  of  thing  you  get  into  both  ways,  that  there  are  positive 
things.  The  point  is  that  the  management  of  DDT  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  you  there.  It  can  be  managed  better 
to  produce  less  deterioration  of  the  environment.  I  have  much  hope 
that  other  kinds  of  compounds  will  be  developed  that  are  as  effective  as 
DDT  as  [jesticides.  I  do  not  know  the  status  of  that  development  at  the 
moment.  It  is  certainly  underway.  But  it  is  a  problem  of  management. 
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As  with  all  waste,  it  is  impossible  to  o;et  rid  of  wastes ;  they  are  a  part 
of  tlie  Imman  condition.  We  must  manage  onr  wastes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  j)roduce  tlie  least  harm. 

Xow,  there  are  proposals  for  doing  this,  and  I  hope  they  can  be 
im])leinented. 

Senator  Xelsox.  The  problem  seems  to  me  to  be,  the  issue  really  isn't 
how  much  good  DDT  has  done.  I  think  the  issue  in  this  respect  is  how 
much  unnecessary  damage  has  it  done. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Eight,  sir. 

Senator  Nelsox.  In  my  State,  I  recommended  prohibiting  its  use. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  damage  is  10, 20,  50  times 
as  great  to  my  State  as  any  economic  benefit.  I  see  no  economic  benefit 
in  cities  appropriating  money  to  fog  the  suburbs  and  fog  the  area  to 
kill  all  the  mosquitoes  and  load  the  whole  atmosphere  with  DDT.  But 
we  do  it.  In  oiir  State  it  is  iised  for  Dutch  Elm  disease  and  it  hasn’t 
stopped  the  Dutch  Elm  disease.  It  has  killed  the  birds  and  it  is  used 
foi-  killing  mosquitoes,  not  as  a  disease  vector,  but  for  creature  comfort. 

I  have  been  urging  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several  years 
to  cut  back  on  the  use  of  DDT.  But  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  when 
they  represent  an  economic  interest  group  who  use  it  and  are  powerful. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  This  is  a  question  of  how  do  you  get  action,  and  one 
has  to  use  the  highest  elements  of  Government  to  get  action. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  view,  what  is  the  approach  of  this 
interagency  group  ?  We  have  a  vast  number  of  problems.  Some  of  them 
we  take  by  piece  and  some  of  them  are  big  problems.  Let  me  give  you 
one.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  expressed  his  grave  concern  about  the 
building  of  an  airport  near  the  Everglades  and  the  discharge  of  the 
gas  and  pollutants  from  the  jet  planes.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  Into  that  large  ecological  complex.  Let  me  ask  a 
specific  question.  Increasingly,  for  10  years,  15  years,  every  thought- 
fid  person  who  is  aware  of  this  unique  ecological  complex  in  the 
Everglades,  which  is  the  only  one  really  of  its  kind  so  far  as  I  know  in 
the  whole  world,  fed  by  salt  water  through  all  the  channels  and  canals 
in  the  South  and  fed  by  Lake  Okeechobee  from  the  North  by  fresh 
waters,  we  see  the  disappearance  of  the  alligator,  we  see  the  imbalance 
being  created  in  that  great  system  by  draining  ofi’  the  fresh  water  for 
irrigation  of  crops  that  we  don’t  need — it  will  lie  a  world  tragedy  if  we 
let  the  Everglades  be  destroyed. 

In  my  conversations  in  traveling  through  there  with  the  people  who 
live  with  this,  the  biologists  and  the  others  are  alarmed,  dismayed  and 
sad  about  what  is  happening  and  the  lack  of  action.  Here  is  one  of 
America’s  great  assets.  Nobody  has  really  done  anything  about  it  but 
talk.  Would  you  consider  it  a  fundamental  first  priority  to  get  right  at 
this  matter  and  try  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  save  the  Everglades? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  will  answer  that  and  say  that  I  don't  know 
specifically  what  you  have  in  mind  or  what  the  power  of  this  Council 
would  be  in  just  saving  the  Everglades.  I  think  you  have  the  problem  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Florida.  I  think  you  would  get  that 
cooperation.  It  would  undoubtedly  take  some  legislation.  I  thiiik  we 
could  get  that.  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  would  be  our  first  priority. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  areas  that  are  just  as  great  in  magnitude,  in 
my  opinion,  that  are  being  destroyed  at  this  time  that  should  be 
protected. 
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But  I  would  say  tliis :  I  mentioned  in  niy  talk  befoi'e  you  today  that 
the  Everglades  is  one  of  high  priority.  I  used  tliat  as  an  example  of 
what  is  happening.  I  don’t  know  how  to  be  specific  at  this  point,  other 
than  to  say  that  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  someone,  and 
whether  we  can  undo  what  has  been  done  is  another  story.  But  we  can 
prevent  further  encroachment  of  what  is  there  now. 

Senator  Nelsoist.  Let  me  ask  one  concluding  question :  I  thinlc  I  had 
addressed  it  originally  to  Dr.  DuBridge. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  recognize  when  you  deal  with  this  problem, 
you  deal  with  the  whole  political-economic  structure ;  that  is,  you  deal 
with  the  whole  soap  and  detergent  industry,  because  they  are  putting 
sulphates  into  the  water  and  fertilizing  them  and  destroying  our 
water,  and  they  ought  to  have  to  stop. 

We  know  that  Ave  are  dealing  with  the  chemical  industry,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  we  are  dealing  with  every  industry  that  puts  pollu¬ 
tants  into  the  air  and  pollutants  into  the  Avater.  There  is  hardly  an 
industiy  in  this  country  that  is  not  involved  here.  It  is  tough,  hard, 
political  fighting.  DoAvn  through  the  years  the  conservationists  have 
lost  almost  all  of  them,  maybe  they  win  a  little  pittance  here,  but 
they  haA’e  lost  them  to  the  timber  interests  and  others  all  through 
histor}'. 

Noav,  here  is  an  interagency  committee.  And  my  skepticism  is  that 
2  years  from  noAv  we  will  be  back  saying  it  didn’t  Avork.  Is  there  an 
example  in  the  history  of  this  country  of  an  interagency  coimnittee 
of  this  kind  that  had  a  responsibility  as  tough  as  this  one  that  has  been 
a  success? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  The  only  analogy  I  knoAv  of  is  the  National  Security 
Coimcil,  if  you  Avant  to  call  that  an  interagency  coimnittee.  It  is  a 
setup  exactly  the  same  as  this  is.  It  has  solved  some  pretty  important 
problems  in  our  national  security  area. 

Senator  Neeson.  It  got  us  into  Vietnam. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  That  came  out  of  World  War  II. 

Senator  Nelsox.  I  am  not  aAvare  of  any  tough  political  decisions 
they  made.  If  they  were  recommending  more  armaments,  theA"  had 
eA^eiy  industry-  and  labor  union  and  chamber  of  commerce  in  the 
country  supporting  them,  because  the  military-industrial  complex  has 
got  almost  everybody  on  their  side. 

But  where  is  the  tough  problem  they  solved  Avliere  they  had  to 
confront  some  tough  opposition  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  winning  World  War  II  Avas  quite  a  tough 
problem. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  but  Ave  didn’t  have  to  argue  about  Avhether  Ave 
were  going  to  fight  Japan  or  Germany.  We  AA^ere  unified.  I  am  talking 
about  a  specific  tough  issue  on  any  interagency  responsibility  Avhicli 
they  had. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  can  only  ask  you  Avhat  other  mechanism  solves 
problems  as  tough  as  this,  Avliat  other  mechanisms  do  you  haA^e  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  think  the  proposals  in  the  bills  before 
the  committee,  though  far  from  perfect,  present  a  better  formula,  a 
better  format,  a  better  A^ehicle  for  undertaking  to  tackle  this  problem 
than  Avhat  the  administration  has. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  It  proposes  a  group  of  advisers  to  the  President, 
which  is  fine.  The  President  would  have  to  act,  or  he  would  have  to  act 
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tlirou"li  Ills  Cabinet  inenibers,  and  tliat  is  tlie  Council  that  is  being 
proposed. 

Senator  Nelsox.  It  proposes  that  there  be  studies  of  the  effects  of 
all  the  pesticides  and  pollutants  on  the  whole  environment,  that  re¬ 
search  be  done,  that  what  is  being  done  be  coordinated,  that  this  inde¬ 
pendent  body  look  at  all  these  problems,  make  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions.  They  stand  there  as  an  independent  body.  Politically,  they  can’t 
be  ]:)ushed  around. 

You  also  involve  your  departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  you  give  a  primary  responsibility 
to  a  group  which  is  going  to  have  it  as  their  primary  responsibility  to 
tackle  this  question. 

Ur.  DuBrtdge.  Well,  I  don’t — I  guess  I  don’t  understand  your  con¬ 
ception  of  this.  The  Council  proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  advisory  research  body  for  recommending  action  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  the  President  agreed  with  the  recommendations,  he  would 
have  to  implement  them  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  whatever  other  Cabinet  officer  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  action  in  that  field. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  other  mechanism  which  this  Government  has  for 
getting  action  except  by  direction  of  the  President  through  the  proper 
Government  agencies.  Then  the  best  thing  for  the  President  to  do  is 
to  get  the  best  advice,  and  the  staff  of  this  Council  or  the  Council- 
which  you  are  proposing  is  a  good  instrument  for  giving  advice,  but 
it  has  no  ]>ower  to  act. 

Senator  Neesox.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  it  is  recent.  The  National  xVcademy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Re.search  Council  has  had  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
efficacy  of  all  the  drugs  in  the  marketplace  that  were  discovered  prior 
to  1962.  Now,  for  years — it  is  not  any  secret  to  anybody — prior  to  Dr. 
Goddard,  for  years  the  FDA  was  a  weak  appendage  of  the  drug 
industry  for  all  practical  purposes  in  terms  of  regulating  that  industry. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  great  di.stinction  with  the 
whole  medical  profession  of  the  country.  The  National  Council  on 
Drugs — they  have  been  evaluating  and  coming  back  with  tough  recom¬ 
mendations — and  the  Director  of  the  FDA  is  able  to  stand  on  this  inde- 
liendent  body’s  recommendations.  They  are  unassailable  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  independent  body. 

If  it  weren’t  for  that  and  the  FDA  tried  to  do  this  alone,  the  cliaig 
companies  would  fold  them  up  in  24  hours. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  an  agency  which  can’t  be  folded  up. 

Thank  you. 

The  CfTAimviAN.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Ste^-exs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  just  two  questions.  First,  a  statement. 

i\rv  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  made  on  October  19, 1968, 
bv  the  then  candidate,  Richard  Nixon,  in  answer  to  a  comment  made 
by  Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  .statement,  an  outline  of  12 
points  that  the  President  intended  to  pursue  if  elected. 

He  said ; 

We  are  faced  with  nothing  le.ss  than  the  task  of  preserving  the  American 
environment  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  our  high  standard  of  living. 

It  would  be  one  of  history’s  cruelest  ironies  if  the  American  people,  who  have 
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always  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  should  become  slaves  and  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  own  technological  genius. 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American  environment  is  a  battle  against 
neglect,  mismanagement,  poor  planning,  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  problems  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  think  this  statement,  called  “A  Strategy  of 
Quality :  Conservation  in  the  Seventies'’  directs  itself  to  this  problem, 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  Avould  like  to  put  it  in  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  by  the  President  will  be  included  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks,  Avhich- 
ever  you  like. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows ;) 

Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  If),  1908. 

KICHARD  M.  NIXON,  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE,  RADIO  ADDRESS — 

CBS,  OCTOBER  18,  1S*G8 

This  is  a  time  when  technological  advances  have  given  us  material  benefits 
beyond  the  dreams  of  all  other  nations  and  civilizations,  and  yet  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  important  and  perplexing  problem. 

Obviously  we  must  make  more  u.se  of  our  natural  resources  to  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living. 

But  the  more  inroads  we  make  upon  our  land  and  water  and  air,  the  less 
we  are  able  to  enjoy  life  in  America. 

We  need  lumber  to  build  our  homes ;  but  we  also  need  untouched  fore.sts 
to  refresh  our  spirit. 

We  need  rivers  for  commerce  and  trade;  but  we  also  need  clean  rivers  to 
fish  in  and  sit  by. 

We  need  land  for  homes  and  for  great  indu.strial  plants ;  but  we  also  need 
land  free  from  man’s  works,  land  on  which  a  man  can  take  a  long  walk,  alone, 
away  from  the  pressures  of  modern  life. 

We  need  the  dynamic  productivity  of  industry ;  but  we  also  need  fresh  air 
to  breathe. 

We  need  the  raw  natural  materials  with  which  to  create  the  products  we 
desire ;  but  we  also  need  large  areas  of  land  in  which  a  man  can  re-create  him¬ 
self,  areas  of  true  recreation. 

Today,  “Natural  Resources”  has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  not  only  those 
riches  with  which  we  have  been  so  abundantly  blessed  for  our  economic  and 
technological  advantage,  but  also  those  same  riches  as  they  exist  for  our  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  and  spiritual  advantage. 

We  must  conserve  and  use  our  natural  resources  because  of  the  numerous 
things  we  can  do  with  them. 

We  must  also  conserve  and  use  them  because  of  what  they  can  do  for  us. 

We  need  a  high  standard  of  living  but  we  also  need  a  high  quality  of  life. 

We  need  not  only  more  uses  for  our  natural  resources,  but  also  better  uses. 

We  need  a  strategy  of  quality  for  the  seventies  to  match  the  strategy  of 
quantity  of  the  past. 

I  was  born  and  spent  my  early  years  in  the  western  United  States  and  during 
my  life  I  have  travelled  across  this  country  many  times.  I  have  never  cea.secl 
to  be  inspired  by  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  American  landscape. 

But  now  man  and  his  works  are  in  places  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
untouched  by  civilization,  and  now,  as  I  fly  across  the  great  mountains  and 
deserts,  high  above  the  green  forests  and  winding  rivers,  new  questions  arise: 

Can  we  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  .still  have  a  laud 
worth  living  in? 

Can  we  hai^e  technological  progress  and  also  have  clean  beaches  and  rivers, 
great  .stretches  of  natural  beauty  and  places  where  a  man  can  go  to  find  the 
silence  and  privacy  he  is  unable  to  find  in  our  increasingly  urbanized  daily  life? 

Will  future  generations  .say  of  us  that  we  were  the  richest  nation  and  the 
ugliest  land  in  all  history? 
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Are  we  doomed  by  some  inexorable  thing  called  progress  to  give  to  our  children 
a  land  devoid  of  beauty,  empty  of  scenes  of  natural  grandeur,  filled  with  gadgets  | 

and  gimmicks,  but  lost  forever  to  the  wonder  and  inspiration  of  nature?  ■ 

These  are  the  important  questions.  They  deal  not  with  one  part  of  American  , 
life,  but  with  life  in  America  itself.  [ 

We  are  faced  with  nothing  less  than  the  task  of  preserving  the  American  envi-  ' 
romnent  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  our  high  standard  of  living. 

It  would  be  one  of  history’s  cruelest  ironies  if  the  American  jjeople,  who  have 
always  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  should  become  slaves  and  victims 
of  their  own  technological  genius. 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American  environment  is  a  battle  against 
neglect,  mismanagement,  poor  planning  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  problems  ^ 
of  natural  resources 

It  is  a  battle  which  will  have  to  be  fought  on  every  level  of  government,  not 
on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis,  but  on  a  well  thought-out  strategy  of  quality  which 
enlists  the  aid  of  private  industry  and  private  citizens.  , 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  upon  the  American  j 
people  to  preserve  the  natural  heritage.  The  time  has  come  to  renew  that  call, 
and  to  bring  to  a  program  of  conservation  the  techniques  of  the  seventies. 

Modern  technology  and  old-fashioned  pride  in  America  can  and  must  combine 
to  win  the  battle  for  our  environment. 

The  technological  know-how  which  will  help  to  place  man  on  the  moon  can  be 
used  to  help  him  keep  areas  of  untouched  land,  clean  rivers  and  sti’eams  and  pure 
air  on  earth. 

I  say  we  can  have  technological  advances  and  natural  beauty.  I  say  we  can 
have  fresh  ideas  in  industry  and  fresh  air  in  our  cities. 

I  say  we  can  have  the  greatest  industrial  might  in  the  history  of  man  and  have 
places  whei'e  man’s  works  seem  as  distant  as  the  stars.  1 

How  can  we  pursue  this  strategy  of  quality?  i 

First,  we  must  re-examine  all  existing  Federal  programs  with  the  aim  of  coor¬ 
dinating  them.  Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  such  acts  as  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  channeled  federal  funds  through  a  single  source  eliminating 
duplication  and  red  tape.  There  is  a  grave  need  for  such  coordination  and  coop¬ 
eration  on  every  level  of  government,  and  especially  between  federal  and  .state  , 
and  local  government.  i 

Second,  we  must  make  better  use  of  computer  technology  which  can  swiftly 
and  efficiently  help  us  to  determine  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  existing  | 
balances  of  mineral  resources  in  our  owm  country  and  throughout  the  world.  ! 

Such  aid  can  also  be  used  in  helping  officials  to  create  multiple  use  of  lands  and  ! 

explore  the  possibilities  of  ocean  resources. 

Third,  we  must  create  a  national  minerals  and  fuels  policy  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  production  needed  for  our  economy  and  security.  The  strategy  of  quality 
looks  upon  the  oil  well  and  the  mine  as  vital  i>arts  of  the  American  economy  and 
of  American  power.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  America  and  assisting  the  mineral  industries  which  are  the  primary 
sources  of  American  power.  Economic  incentives,  including  depletion  allowance, 
to  encourage  the  discovery  and  development  of  vital  minerals  and  fuels  must  be 
continued. 

Foui'th,  federal  laws  applicable  to  public  lands  and  related  re.sources  should 
he  brought  up  to  date.  These  lands  will  be  managed  to  ensure  their  multiple  use 
as  economic  resources  and  recreation  areas. 

Fifth,  although  most  of  our  nationally  owned  land  is  in  the  West,  most  of  the 
population  is  in  the  East.  We  must  work  in  cooi^eration  with  cities  and  states 
all  over  the  country  but  especially  in  the  industrialized  East — in  acquiring  and 
developing  green  space.  The  rugged  grandeur  of  mountains  a  thousand  miles  away 
means  nothing  to  a  city  child  who  is  not  able  to  get  to  them.  Our  cities  must 
not  he  allowed  to  become  concrete  prisons.  The  creation  of  national  parks  and 
outdoor  recreation  areas  near  the  large  cities  is  as  vital  a  part  of  the  strategy 
of  quality  as  the  preservation  of  the  great  forests  and  rivers  of  the  West. 

Sixth,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  purify  our  rivers  and  streams  and  air. 
East  Sunday  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  our  cities,  I  outlined  a 
program  of  anti-pollution  measures.  Although  the  paper  deiilt  specifically  wdth 
problems  of  our  cities,  the  program  is  applicable  in  many  parts  to  the  entire 
problem  of  pollution.  Without  repeating  the  entire  six-point  pi'oposal,  I  wall 
mention  two  key  points: 

Regional  and  federal  approaches  to  the  problem  must  be  perfected  and  expanded 
since  air  and  water  pollution  spills  over  traditional  political  boundaries. 
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The  federal  government  should  he  the  example  of  the  highest  standards  of 
pollution  control  and  all  federal  facilities  should  eliminate  pollution  if  we  are 
to  expect  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  follow  suit. 

Seventh,  water  and  soil  conservation  and  development  programs  must  be 
coordinated.  At  the  present  time,  four  Cabinet  departments  are  involved  in  water 
resources:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Interior,  Defense  and  Agriculture. 
It  often  hapi)ens  that  different  agencies  proceed  in  contradictory  programs  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  problem.  We  must  improve  water  resource  information,  including 
an  acceleration  of  river  basin  commission  inventory  studies. 

Eighth,  we  must  iuve.stigate  the  possibilities  of  desalination  programs.  A 
limited  supply  of  water  is  already  one  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the  world  and 
could  become  a  sever  problem  in  America.  A  breakthrough  in  desalination  methods 
could  make  fresh  water  available  to  coastal  and  surrounding  areas  throughout 
the  world.  Atomic  desalination  offers  an  exciting  possibility  of  greater  output  at 
much  lower,  perhaps  even  comiJetitive  prices.  We  must  stop  talking  about  the 
future  of  water  preservation  and  development  and  start  doing  the  research  and 
studies  which  will  bring  the  future  to  us. 

Ninth,  we  must  intensify  the  investigation  of  ocean  resources.  The  ocean  lies 
as  close  as  the  nearest  beach,  but  in  its  my.stery  and  promise,  it  is  as  distant 
as  the  fabled  lands  of  old.  We  mu.st  redouble  our  efforts  in  developing  oceanog¬ 
raphy  and  new  methods  of  harvesting  resources  from  the  sea.  Vast  stores  of 
minerals  lie  beneath  the  ocean  floor  waiting  for  the  ingenuity  and  courage  and 
determination  of  man  to  extract  them.  The  Seventies  can  be  not  only  the  decade 
when  Americans  reach  for  the  stars  but  when  we  dive  for  the  riches  of  the  sea, 
not  the  traditional  sunken  treasures,  but  riches  such  as  protein  to  feed  the  world. 

Tenth,  we  must  improve  our  fore.stry  i)ractices,  including  protection  and 
improvement  of  watershed  lands.  National  forests  are  as  important  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes  as  for  preservation  of  wildlife,  watershed  control  and  timber 
production.  We  must  extend  methods  of  Are  control  in  forests  by  Are  pre-suppres¬ 
sion  and  control  work.  Public  and  private  agencies  mu.st  work  together  to  reduce 
the  hazards  of  fire,  pestilence,  and  disease.  Here,  as  in  every  area  of  conservation, 
coordination  of  effort  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Eleventh,  we  must  act  to  preserve  and  maintain  our  wildlife.  Already  24  birds 
and  12  mammals  native  to  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  become  extinct. 
This  is  only  the  beginning :  30  to  40  birds  and  35  mammals  are  currently  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction  unless  efforts  are  made  to  acquire  and  maintain  sufficient 
habitats.  The  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  will  require  research,  more  land 
for  sanctuaries,  restoration  of  clean  waters,  conservation  of  wetlands,  better 
watershed  management,  and  cooperation  between  federal,  state  and  private 
institutions. 

Twelfth,  we  must  make  our  recreational  areas  the  best  in  the  world.  A  quarter 
of  a  billion  people,  more  than  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  visit 
national  parks  and  monuments  annually.  The  average  annual  growth  in  visits 
to  outdoor  recreation  areas  has  been  ten  percent  a  year. 

We  are  now  becoming  more  aware  of  the  problem  emphasized  and  rigorously 
attacked  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration — overcrowding  of  our  national 
parks.  We  have  succeeded  beyond  .success  in  attracting  people  to  our  parks.  If  we 
continue  the  present  rate  of  increase,  we  will  soon  face  everyone  with  the  crisis 
of  overcrowded  parks  and  recreational  areas,  which  already  exists  in  many  places. 

Again,  a  unified  cooperative  program  is  immediately  needed  if  we  are  to  save 
our  outdoor  recreation  programs  and  develop  new  ones.  A  recreation  coordina¬ 
tion  act  can  provide  integrated  planning  for  recreation  in  all  new  federal  re¬ 
sources  programs. 

Conservation  cannot  be  successful  unless  there  is  an  on-going  commitment, 
based  on  sound  conservation  principles,  by  the  various  government  and  private 
agencies. 

We  cannot  afford  a  policy  of  conservation  which  promises  much  but  delivers 
little. 

We  cannot  afford  a  policy  of  conservation  which  jumps  from  problem  to 
problem  eager  to  seize  on  the  problem  most  recently  publicized. 

Our  singie  goal  in  this  field  is  the  enhancement  of  the  life  of  every 
American. 

Americans,  every  one  of  us,  must  be  able  to  look  at  all  of  America  and  say : 
This  is  my  country,  not  only  its  material  power  but  its  natural  glory. 

Not  only  the  dynamic  sound  of  its  industries  but  the  silence  of  its  great 
forests. 
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Not  only  the  march  of  technological  progress,  hut  a  casual  stroll  along  a 
beach  at  night. 

Not  only  the  material  benefits  of  today,  but  the  deeper,  richer  gifts  I  can 
leave  my  children,  gifts  of  natural  grandeur  and  the  solitude  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  great  search  to  find  one’s  self. 

The  boy  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  ghetto  tenement  deserves  and  needs  a  place 
where  he  can  discover  that  the  sky  is  larger  than  the  little  piece  he  is  able 
to  see  through  the  buildings. 

This  is  our  country. 

The  next  administration  will  do  everything  it  can  to  keep  it  great  and  to 
keep  it  for  those  who  come  after  us,  a  land  of  majesty  and  inspiration,  truly 
the  most  powerful  and  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  candidates  in  either  party  con¬ 
sidered  this  issue  of  fundamental  first  priority  in  their  political 
speeches.  I  didn't  select  out  the  President  or  anybody  else.  It  was 
true  of  all  of  them.  I  simply  say  if  he  did  give  a  speech  as  late  as 
October  19,  it  really  wasn’t  a  fundamental  priority,  but  I  make  the 
same  criticism  of  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understood  Senator  Nelson’s  statement  that 
his  comments  went  to  all  candidates  on  both  tickets. 

Gentlemen,  the  real  question  is  not  the  past  but  what  we  are  going 
to  do  from  here  on  out.  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  neglectful.  I  know 
that  I  have  not  spent  as  much  time  on  this  problem  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  spent.  I  think  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  Senator  Nelson 
would  like  to  see  us  go  forward  on  this  problem. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  can  tell,  I  lost 
my  voice  up  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  interested  in  your  pro¬ 
posal  of  your  announced  task  force,  and  I  want  to  commend  you 
on  that.  You  read,  I  am  sure,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  read  together,  that 
recent  Sports  Illustrated  article  on  the  confrontation  in  the  Arctic. 
Have  your  people  in  the  Department  expressed  concern  over  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  date  or  over  the  potential  development  there  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes,  Senator.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
have  come  up  with  this  task  force.  The  problem  is,  How  can  we  act 
soon  enough? 

Senator  Stevens.  lYell,  I  would  encourage  you  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  we  don’t  get  the  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  Alaska’s 
development  that  might  occur  if  people  didn’t  understand  what  is 
going  on  up  there. 

I  was  interested,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fact  there  is  only  one  road 
in  an  area  the  size  of  California,  as  you  know,  and  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  even  though  it  is  just  a  temporary 
winter  road.  And  being  one  of  those  who  ivoidd  like  to  see  a  jierma- 
nent  road  in  there,  I  would  urge  you  to  have  your  task  force  ask  as 
soon  as  possible  to  coordinate  with  these  conservation  groups  as  the 
chairman  suggests  so  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
there  and  the  need  for  that  transportation.  And  I  think  if  that  comes, 
we  can  preserve  the  environment  there  and  achieve  the  goal  that  we 
all  seek,  and  that  is  development  of  those  resources. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Well,  Senator,  that  was  the  reason  for  our  re¬ 
questing  a  corridor  in  1967,  so  we  could  contain,  so  to  speak,  these 
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various  facilities  that  would  have  to  go  through  that  country  and  not 
be  scattered  every  which  way. 

And  as  you  know,  Secretary  Udall,  at  our  request,  set  aside  that 
corridor  in  1967.  But  the  problem  is  beyond  that. 

Senator  Ste\^ns.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hickel.  And  we  need  some  help. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  IMr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  first  of  all,  of  Secretaiw 
Hickel. 

In  the  letter  from  Secretary  Train,  in  the  last  paragraph  on  the 
first  page,  you  said  that  “The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  cen¬ 
tral  concern  for  environmental  quality  and  would  not  oppose  the 
placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environment  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  if  the  mission  and  mechanism  for  carrying  out  those  functions 
were  clearly  defined.” 

Now  then,  in  the  letter  you  said  that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
authority— and  I  frankly  think  the  Depaidment  should  have  it — and 
now  this  legislation  we  are  considering,  S.  1075,  as  well  as  the  other 
bills,  as  well  as  the  proposal  from  the  President,  would  set  up  a  coun¬ 
cil  or  a  commission  to  share  this  authority  with  you. 

Now,  I  served  for  a  time  as  Governor  of  a  State  and  as  Govenior  I 
was  a  member,  either  official  or  ex  officio,  of  probaly  two  or  three  dozen 
l)oards  and  commissions,  and  ordinarily  all  I  knew  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  when  we  got  the  annual  report,  which  was  usually  so  thick 
we  couldn’t  read  it  anyway.  And  I  wonder  if  either  of  these  councils 
would  really  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  problem  that  is  involved 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  needed  to  do  the  thing  that  Mr.  Train  has 
recommended  here  and  assign  these  responsibilities  to  you  as  Secre¬ 
tary^  of  Interior  and  to  give  you  the  mechanism  you  need  to  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

Dr.  DuBridge,  you  made  a  comment  in  your  remarks  about  how  the 
State  of  California  left  $75  per  automobile  stand  between  them  and 
reduction  of  the  smog  hazard  in  Los  Angeles.  At  the  present  time  what 
individual,  what  official  or  what  agency  in  the  Federal  Government 
has  responsibility  for  coping  with  a  question  like  that? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  In  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  HEW,  I  guess,  in  the  agency. 

Senator  Bellmon.  HEW  has  responsibility - 

Dr.  DuBridge.  For  air  pollution. 

Senator  Bellmon.  They  can  say  to  the  car  manufacturers  that  “You 
will  not  sell  a  car  unless  it  has  the  proper  device  on  the  exhaust”? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  they  would  be  the  implementing  agency,  but 
legislation  would  be  required.  There  is  no  legislation  that  empowers 
them  to  do  that  particular  thing  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  air  pollution  control  is  in  HEW  and  the 
water  pollution  is  in  Interior.  I  woidd  like  to  see,  frankly,  both  of 
them  in  Interior,  because  one  of  the  solutions  for  the  water  pollution 
problem,  for  example,  is  to  use  cooling  towers.  This  creates  an  air  pol¬ 
lution  problem.  So  you  go  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other  trading 
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off  oil  a  problem.  They  should  he  in  one  place.  That  is  something  the 
President  will  have  to  decide. 

But  might  I  just  ask  one  question  before  Dr.  DuBridge  leaves? 

Senator  Beulmon'.  Yes. 

The  Cir.MRMAN.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  committee  here,  Doc¬ 
tor,  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  the  various  agencies  on  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  The  committee  staff  is  preparing  a  questionnaire 
which  will  give  the  committee  as  much  of  this  information  as  we  can 
get.  I  wonder  if  your  office  and  your  staff  people  could  work  with  the 
committee  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  some  of  this 
information. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  there  is  no  problem  on  that. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Fine. 

.Secretary  Hickeu.  I  can  answer  the  question  you  asked  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Bellmon.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Secretary  PIickel.  Basically,  I  think  the  President  made  a  decision 
that  he  could  get  action  faster  with  this  Council,  and  I  would  hope 
that  most  of  the  studies  and  research  that  we  now  have  within  our 
Department  on  enviromnent  would  be  made  available  to  the  Council. 
We  would  do  that  regardless  of  what  agency  was  involved.  And  I 
think  what  you  asked  me,  whether  we  could  do  it,  if  it  were  assigned 
to  us  as  a  direct  responsibility,  yes,  we  could,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
President’s  opmion  that  if  the  problem  were  in  some  other  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  he  could  say,  let’s  get  it  done  and  let’s  make  a  decision,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  Council. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Secretary,  again  referring  to  some  previous 
experience  in  Government,  usually  a  commission  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  get  anything  accomplished.  If  you  have  an  individual  and  can 
say  to  this  individual,  “this  is  your  job  and  we  want  results,”  you  can 
expect  results.  But  if  you  give  it  to  a  commission,  you  usually  can 
expect  procrastination  and  indecision. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  council  of  this  kind  could  ever  really  come  to 
grips  with  some  of  the  problems  you  face  in  your  area  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  think  you  hit  upon  a  good  point.  If  I  have  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved  in  a  hurry  and  it  involves  another  depart¬ 
ment,  I  think,  regardless  of  whether  we  have  a  quasi-council  or  a  full 
council,  we  could  get  a  decision  in  a  hurry  through  the  President. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Well,  have  any  of  the  officials  in  Interior  ever 
considered  the  additional  responsibilities  that  you  need  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  environmental  control  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Well,  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  make  the  decision 
not  to  talk  to  anyone  else,  we  could  probably  do  that,  but  the  whole 
problem  of  Government,  as  has  been  mentioned  so  clearly  here,  is 
how  can  we  get  to  the  problem  fast  enough.  And  I  see  this  very  clearly 
in  so  many  areas.  And  some  of  it  requires  legislation. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  say  this  is  a  problem,  what  is  the 
requirement  for  action.  If  it  is  legislation,  let’s  get  the  legislation.  If 
it  is  solved  by  Executive  decision,  let’s  solve  it  by  Executive  decision. 
And  this  Comicil  would  hai’^e  as  high  an  executive  body  as  possible 
in  this  country,  with  the  President  chairing  it,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
intent.  We  are  not  going  to  say  we  won’t  make  mistakes.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  it  is  going  to  be  absolute,  or  will  even  be  the  total  solution. 
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But  it  is  a  step,  and  I  think  if  Congress  could  give  the  Council  their 
guidance,  what  they  would  like  for  it  to  do,  that  that  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com¬ 
ments  that  our  chairman  has  made,  and  that  is  that  I  feel  that  Interior 
should  probably  have  primary  responsibility  in  this  whole  field  of 
environmental  control,  or  for  improving  our  environment.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  woiild  like  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
prepare  the  proposals  he  feels  that  are  needed  to  give  Interior  the 
muscle  they  have  to  have  to  move  in  these  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  can  request  this  individually.  Senator.  The 
Secretary,  of  course,  has  to  follow  the  directive  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  acts  for  the  President,  and  the  President  will  have  to 
make  the  decision.  In  order  to  protect  the  Seci'etary,  I  want  to  make 
that  statement. 

Secretary  Hickee.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Department,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  supply 
Senator  Bellmon  and  the  committee  any  information  that  we  need 
and  any  drafts  that  we  need.  It  will  all  have  to  be,  however,  subject 
to  the  understanding  that  it  will  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  until  they  have  been  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President.  Is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that. 
And  we  will  get  that  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Belemon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Thank  you.  Secretary  Hickel,  Dr.  DuBridge,  Secretary  Braman, 
and  Secretary  Train.  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  helpful  morning, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  discussion. 

We  will  resume  at  2 :30  this  afternoon  when  we  will  open  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Tydings,  former  Secretary  Udall,  and  conservation  witnesses. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2:30  p.m.,  this  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

As  we  resume  this  afternoon,  the  first  witness  is  Dr.  Lynton  K. 
Caldwell,  jirofe-ssor  of  government.  University  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  has  done  a  lot  of  outstanding  work  in  the  area  that  is  under 
discussion. 

I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  committee  that  we  are  particularly  in 
his  debt  for  the  support  that  he  has  given  to  the  previous  studies  by 
the  committee,  and  we  are  honored  and  pleased  to  have  him  with  us 
this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  say  that  your  background  statement,  which  I  read  last 
night,  is  excellent  and  very,  very  helpful  in  putting  the  problems  that 
we  are  discussing  today  in  proper  perspective.  I  want  to  compliment 
you  in  getting  to  the  basic  issues  involved,  which  you  did  in  the  first 
sentence  of  your  paper. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LYNTON  K.  CALDWELL,  PROFESSOE  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Senator  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  will  make  my  remarks  rather  brief.  It  may  well  be  at  this  stage 
in  the  hearings  that  more  will  be  gained  by  interchange,  questions, 
and  so  on,  than  by  an  extended  statement,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
longer  written  statement  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  statement  will  go  in  the  record.  Why 
don’t  you  make  your  own  paraphrase  of  the  paper  as  you  see  fit,  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  the  highpoints. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Good.  It  seems  that  in  the  morning  session  here  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  agreement  here  as  to  what  the  issue  is.  That  issue, 
as  I  believe  we  saw  it,  is  the  continued  viability  of  the  life  support  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  air,  water,  land,  and  liv¬ 
ing  things  upon  which  the  health  and  happiness  and  prosperity  and, 
indeed,  the  survival  of  the  American  people  depends. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  is  high  priority,  at  least  in  theory. 
But  it  is  less  certain,  I  think,  of  whether  it  is,  in  fact,  high  priority. 

Senator  Nelson  noted  this  morning  that  there  was  some  doubt,  at 
least  in  his  mind,  that  the  environmental  situation  was  being  accorded 
the  degree  of  attention  that  the  circumstances  required.  Senator  Bible 
remarked  that  he  was  disturbed  about  the  inadequacy  of  funding  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  legislation. 

I  think  as  a  matter  of  political  history  in  the  country  we  have  found 
that  public  policy  was  pretty  generally  measured  by  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  not  only  what  we  say  we  think  is  important  that  is  evidence  of  our 
concern,  but  what  we  do  about  it.  Particularly  when  what  we  do  about 
it  has  to  be  translated  into  the  allocation  of  the  hard-to-get  tax  dollars. 
And  when  this  requires  decisions  as  among  many  priorities,  there  are 
very  few  people  that  will  argue  that  the  environmental  issues  before 
us  are  unimportant,  very  few  that  will  argue  that  they  are  not  high 
priority.  But  we  can  have  many  high  priorities. 

I  think  one  of  the  questions  that  clearly  is  before  the  committee  is 
how  high  this  high  priority  is  in  relation  to  other  things. 

Now,  I  would  argue.  Senator  Jackson,  that  this  issue  is  a  major  is- 
suOj  indeed  the  major  issue  of  our  internal  security,  that  it  is  no  less 
an  important  issue  to  our  internal  security  than  military  defense  is  to 
our  external  security.  This  issue  of  environmental  degradation  affects 
all  of  the  American  people  regardless  of  income  or  condition,  or  race, 
or  whether  they  live  in  the  cities  or  whether  they  live  in  the  rural 
areas;  we  are  all  affected.  This  cuts  across  all  categories  of  American 
society.  We  are  all,  so  to  speak,  travelers,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  said  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  as  President  Nixon  in  effect  reiterated  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in  what  amounts  to  a  spaceship,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  place,  it  seems  to  me,  a  priority  here  any  less  than  the  priority 
that  we  would  place  on  the  very  security  and  survival  of  the  country. 

There  is  certainly  accumulating  evidence — and  this  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  session  this  morning  by  a  number  of  Senators  and  a  number 
of  the  witnesses — as  to  the  effects  that  science  lias  found  in  the  impact 
of  population  and  technology  upon  the  environment. 

Tlie  effects  of  environmental  deterioration  have  been  documented  in 
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a  large  number  of  Government  reports  and  indeed  they  are  visible  all 
around  us.  But  I  think  our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  environment  in  a  policy  sense  is  that  they  are  really  due  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

As  Senator  Allott  obseiwed  this  morning,  many  of  our  customary 
Avays  of  thinking  and  organizing  in  Government  are  not  adequate  to 
deal  Avith  the  eiiAuronmental  conditions  that  have  emerged  from  the 
pressures  of  population  and  technology. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  environmental  policy  is  a  broad  and  complex 
one.  It  is  broader  than  science.  It  is  broader  than  traditional  conserva¬ 
tion  or  health  or  economics  and  aesthetics.  It  is  no  less  broad,  I  Avould 
contend,  than  those  issues  to  Avhich  Ave  are  accustomed  to  considering 
under  the  title  “National  Defense,’’  “National  Security.” 

For  these  reasons,  I  belieA^e  that  our  approach  to  problems  of  the 
environment  should  be  based  ujion  a  sound  appraisal  of  tlie  actual 
circumstances  confronting  us  today. 

In  principle,  the  provisions  that  are  incorporated  in  Senate  Bill  1075 
and  in  similar  measures,  particularly  those  introduced  by  Senators 
Nelson  and  McGoA^ern,  are  required  if  we  are  going  to  launch  an  attack 
on  the  groAving  threat  to  our  environmental  security.  The  very  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  this  issue,  its  breadth,  its  complexity,  and  its  ram¬ 
ifications,  require,  in  my  judgment,  congressional  consideration  and 
action. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Ihiited  States  places  on  the  Congress  a 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  national  policy  that  it  cannot 
avoid,  and  for  this  reason.  Senator  Jackson,  I  think  I  differ  with  the 
position  that  Avas  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  this  morning,  that 
this  is  an  issue  that  could  be  dealt  Avith  really  by  the  administration 
independently  of  the  Congress,  although  I  must  say  I  agree  heartily 
Avith  the  obserA’ation  of  Dr.  DiiBridge  that  the  administration  would 
Avelcome  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  Congress. 

But  I  think  the  Congress  needs  to  do  more  in  the  shaping  of  domestic 
policy,  and  particularly  the  Congress  is  certainly  co-equal  in  our 
constitutional  system  at  present.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  the  past  20 
or  25  years  in  which  our  country  has  been  so  heavily  engaged  in  mili¬ 
tary  exigencies  and  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  Ave  haA’e  lost  much 
of  the  important  leadership  role  that  the  Congress  traditionally  has 
played  in  the  framing  of  legislation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Eepublic.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  nearly  exclu- 
siA'e  leadership  role  under  the  Constitution  in  the  area  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  only  in  these  two  areas  does  the  Constitution  place  that 
nnique  responsibility  on  the  President. 

On  matters  of  domestic  legislation,  the  President  must  share  Avith 
the  Congress  this  role  of  policy  determination.  And  I  think  for  this 
reason  that  the  Congress  cannot  avoid  consideration  of  a  problem  so 
major  as  one  AA'hich  could  be  described  as  the  survival  of  the  United 
States.  Maintenance,  for  example,  of  its  life  support  system.  If  there 
is  indeed  an  environmental  threat  that  is  as  serious,  as  important  to 
our  internal  security  as  our  IMilitary  Establishment,  as  our  foreign 
policy  and  Military  Establishment  are  designed  to  cope  Avith,  deal  Avith 
in  foreign  policv,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
is  quite  clear — it  must  act. 
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Now,  we  have  heard  discussion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
problem  that  we  agree  is  important  might  be  dealt  with.  The  proposal 
that  has  been  set  before  the  committee  by  tlie  witnesses  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  that  the  President  personally  is  prepared  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  shaping  of  environmental  policy. 

Now,  this  is  certainly  a  highly  desirable  and  encouraging  thing, 
but  I  think  many  will  ask,  Can  the  President  realistically  be  esjiected 
to  play  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  and  consistently  a  personal  role 
in  the*  consideration  of  the  basis  of  environmental  policy  and  in  the 
alternatives  to  be  considered  ? 

Are  we  making  the  Presidency  unmanageable  ? 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  students  of  public  policy  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  among  citizens  generally,  that  we  are  in¬ 
creasingly  placing  upon  the  Office  of  the  President  responsibilities  and 
burdens  that  no  human  individual  can  be  expected  to  manage. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  by  wav  of  illustrating  this  concern  an 
editorial  by  Normal  Cousins,  the  e(iitor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  of 
about  a  year  ago,  April  13,  1968,  in  which  he  asks  in  an  editorial, 
“Is  the  Presidency  manageable?”  Now,  this  concern,  I  think,  is  one 
that  has  been  recognized  by  Presidents  in  the  past  and  bv  President 
Nixon.  He  has,  for  example,  according  to  a  re2:)ort,  established  a  task 
force  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch. 

And  it  would  follow,  it  seems  to  me,  that  action  taken  with  respect 
to  so  major  an  issue  as  the  environment  should  not  impose  upon  the 
President  personally  responsibilities  that  are,  in  addition  to  those 
that  he  now  has,  nor  should  the  President,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to 
accept  these  responsibilities,  particularly  given  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  time  and  attention  which  continue  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  problem  of  restructuring  the  Government 
and  of  designing  new  instrumentalities  for  public  policy  is  not  really 
a  question  of  whe^^her  we  should  have  a  plan  which  is  proposed  by  the 
administration  or  wliether  we  should  have  a  plan  that  is  proposed  by 
the  Congress.  It  isn’t  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  either/or  at  this 
point.  I  think  few  would  disagree  that  we  need  the  various  inputs, 
various  concerns,  and  a  kind  of  clearing-the-decks  for  action  that  Dr. 
DuBridge  and  others  this  morning  felt  were  important. 

We  need  the  services  that  can  be  provided  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  by  the  President’s  Science.  Advisory  Committee,  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  other  agencies. 

But  in  addition,  I  am  sure  that  we  need  the  involvement  of  the 
Congress.  And  we  need  somewhere  in  the  structure  an  independent 
forum  and  focus  for  a  review  of  the  Nation’s  condition  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  a  body  that  is  ca|')able  of  making  assessment  laot  only  of  our 
current  conditions,  but  of  presenting  alternatives  for  coping  not  only 
with  the  problems  that  we  know  about  that  are  before  us  now,  but  with 
problems  that  we  have  yet  to  face. 

I  might  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved 
and  a  great  deal  of  damage  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  the  detergent  industry  if  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  effects  of  foaming  detergents  in  water.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue,  really,  to  learn  from  experience. 
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And  the  question  tliat  I  am  sure  which  is  in  the  minds  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  have  been  skeptical  about  the  full  utility  of  a  Council  for  the 
environment  consisting  of  Cabinet  officers  is  whether  that  body  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  the  time  and  the  attention  to  the  longer  range 
environmental  needs  of  the  Nation.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  people.  They  have  special  responsibilities  growing  out 
of  their  own  positions  as  heads  of  major  departments.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  unilkely  that  such  a  body  would  be  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
inclined  to  make  decisions  for  itself  by  probing  into  problems  that 
we  have  not  already  encountered. 

_  So  it  would  be  my  position  that  the  proposals  embodied  in  Senate 
bill  1075  and  in  similar  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  a  number 
of  other  Senators  ought  to  be  given  very  careful  consideration.  At 
least  the  Congress  should  proceed  to  consider  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  an  independent  Council.  And  I  move  to  ask  where  we  would 
be  in  our  management  of  our  economic  affairs  if  in  1946  we  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Full  Emploj^ment  Act 
without  an  act,  without  a  statement  of  policy.  And  Senator  Jordan 
read  this  morning  such  a  statement  to  us.  If  we  had  the  statement  of 
policy,  how  far  would  we  have  moved  to  implement  it  if  we  had  not 
had  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ? 

Now,  one  could  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  back  in  1946  that  we  did  not 
need  an  independent  Council  of  Economic  Advisers ;  that  in  order  to 
get  action  what  we  really  needed  were  the  principal  executive  officers 
responsible  for  economic  policy  to  form  a  Council,  and  the  President 
could  have  named  a  Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Chairman  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Dii’ector  of  the 
Budget,  and  this  could  have  been  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Well,  it  is,  of  course,  conjectui'e  to  ask  what  would  have  happened  in 
event  that  we  had  elected  to  pursue  that  course,  but  I  would  think 
it  an  optimistic  view  that  w’e  would  have  got  the  results  that  we  have 
had.  We  have  avoided  a  major  economic  depression  in  the  period  since 
1946. 

jSIy  final  observation  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  think  we  have  here  two  elements  that  were  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  this  morning.  One  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  an  implementing  body  in  the  executive  branch.  The  question  was 
whether  that  implementing  body  should  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  And  I  might  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  President, 
of  course,  can  call  together  members  of  his  Cabinet  any  time  he  wishes 
in  any  combination  he  wishes.  One  could  argue  in  a  sense  that  a  special 
Council  composed  of  certain  Cabinet  officers  would  be  in  any  way 
redundant  because  they  are  at  the  President’s  disposal.  He  is  free  to 
call  a  Cabinent  meeting  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so  on  the  problems 
of  environment.  But  the  question  then  of  the  implementing  body  is 
one  upon  which  there  does  seem  to  be  a  difference  at  this  point  between 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration  and  the  position  advanced  in 
the  several  bills  before  this  committee. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  issue  lias  to  do  with  a  statement  of  national 
policy.  And,  I  would  say,  this  is  the  more  fundamental  decision,  really, 
of  the  two  at  this  point.  It  becomes  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  we 
should  restructure  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  problems  of  environment  until  we  know  what  kind  of  a  policy 
this  country  intends  to  pursue. 
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Xow,  this  leads  me  to  make,  really,  two  observations  about  the  policy.  I 
First  of  all,  I  was  bapi^y  that  Dr.  DuBridg-e  agreed,  and  Secretary  ! 
nickel  agreed,  that  such  a  policy  would  be  welcomed  by  the  adminis-  j 
tration.  I  have  already  suggested,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Congreas  ( 
indeed  has  a  responsibility  to  develop  and  could  enunciate  such  a 
policy.  But  beyond  this,  I  would  urge  that  in  the  shaping  of  such  j 
policy,  it  have  an  action-forcing,  operational  aspect.  When  we  speak  I 
of  policy  we  ought  to  think  of  a  statement  which  is  so  written  that  it  ! 
is  capable  of  implementation;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  ' 
things  hoped  for;  not  merely  a  statement  of  desirable  goals  or  objec-  I 
fives;  but  that  it  is  a  statement  which  will  compel  or  reinforce  or  assist  ‘ 
all  of  these  things,  the  executive  agencies  in  particular,  but  going 
beyond  this,  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  take  the  kind  of  action  which 
will  protect  and  reinforce  what  I  have  called  the  life  support  system 
of  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean,  by  policy-  | 
forcing  or  operational  aspect  of  a  policy  statement.  For  example,  it  , 
seems  to  me  that  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  Congress  should  at  least  i 
consider  measures  to  require  the  Federal  agencies,  in  submitting  pro-  | 
jiosals,  to  contain  within  tlie  proposals  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  j 
these  jiroposals  upon  the  state  of  the  environment,  that  in  the  licensing  ; 
procedures  of  the  various  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com-  ; 
mission  or  the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Federal  Aviation  , 
Agency  there  shoidd  also  be,  to  the  extent  that  there  may  not  now  exist 
fully  or  adequately,  certain  requirements  with  respect  to  environmen-  [ 
tal  nrotection,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  particularly  scrutinize  administrative  action  and  ' 
planning  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  legislative  proposals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  public  works  ])roposals  on  the  environment.  , 

Now,  these  are  what  I  mean  by  action-forcing  or  operational  meas¬ 
ures.  It  would  not  be  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  speak  of  policy, 
to  think  that  a  mere  statement  of  desirable  outcomes  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  us  the  foundation  that  we  need  for  a  vigorous  program  i 
of  what  I  would  call  national  defense  against  environmental  degrada-  i 
tion.  We  need  something  that  is  firm,  clear,  and  operational.  I 

T  think,  perhaps.  Senator  Jackson,  that  these  remarks  are  sufficient  ; 
at  least  to  make  clear  the  positioii  that  I  take  with  regard  to  the  legis-  i 
lation  before  the  committee,  but  T  would  be  happy  to  amplify  on  this 
or  to  answer  such  questions  as  you  or  the  members  of  the  committee  | 
miffht  care  to  put  to  me.  I 

The  CiiAiuMAX'.  Well,  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  is  an  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion,  needless  to  say.  I  think  you  have  been  most  constructive.  I  have  | 
been  concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  policy  declaration  in  the 
bill  that  I  introduced.  Obviously,  this  is  not  enough.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  a  predicate  from  which  to  launch  at  a  discussion  as  to 
what  is  required  and  as  to  how  we  should  proceed. 

T  would  like  to  pursue  this  policy  matter  for  a  moment.  T  agree 
with  you  that  realistically  what  is  needed  in  restructuring  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  side  of  this  problem  is  to  legislatively  create  those  situa¬ 
tions  that  will  lu’ino;  about  an  action-forcino-  ]')rocedure  the  depart¬ 
ments  must  comply  with.  Otherwise,  these  lofty  declarations  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that.  It  is  merely  a  finding  and  statement  but  there  is 
no  requirement  as  to  implementation.  I  believe  this  is  what  you  were 
getting  at. 
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Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  if  we  might  not  broaden  the  policy 
provision  in  the  bill  so  as  to  lay  down  a  general  requirement  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  agencies  that  have  responsibilities  that  affect 
the  environment  rather  than  trying  to  go  through  agency  by  agency. 

I  think  the  immediate  example  that  comes  to  my  mind  and  has  to 
yours  already  by  the  statement  is  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
m  granting  permits  or  licenses  in  connection  with  nuclear  power- 
plants,  should  be  required  to  make  an  environmental  finding. 

This,  of  course,  might  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission.  One  can  go  on  down  the  list  of  agencies.  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
a  recodification  of  all  of  the  statutes.  Instead,  maybe  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  could  be  given  the  authority  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
a  broad  discretionary  way  in  which  the  agencies  would  be  required 
both  in  quasi-judicial  proceedings  and  in  legislative  comments  to 
the  Congress  to  meet  certain  environmental  conditions.  Would  this 
make  sense? 

Dr.  Caldivell.  I  would  certainly  agree  witli  that.  Senator  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  the  problem  that  we  are  faced  with:  If 
we  try  to  go  through  all  of  the  agencies  that  are  now  exercising  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  pursuant  to  law  in  which  there  is  no  environ¬ 
mental  policy  or  standard  laid  out,  we  could  be  engaged  in  a  recod¬ 
ification  of  the  Federal  statutes  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  maybe  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  through  a  directive  and  a 
delegation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  authority  which  they  could 
in  turn  exercise  prudence  and  discretion  in  requiring  that  the  environ¬ 
mental  policies  and  standards  be  adhered  to  in  connection  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Establisliment. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  agree  with  that.  And  this  is  another  reason  I  think 
that  we  need  congressional  action  on  this.  We  need  by  resolution  or 
statute,  I  think,  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  because 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  some  ca.ses  is  modifying  or  amend¬ 
ing  existing  mandates  to  the  agencies. 

Now,  in  one  sense  we  may  say  the  President  has  a  certain  ability  to 
do  this,  but  I  think  when  we  are  talking  about,  in  fact,  legislative  man¬ 
dates  that  have  been  enacted  by  previous  Congresses  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  resistance  in  the  agencies  to  interpretation  b}"  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  the  White  House  that  certain  things  should  be  taken 
into  account  unless  this  was  also  reinforced  hj  congressional  action. 

The  Chairsian.  Well,  for  example,  the  President  certainly  couldnJ 
intercede  in  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding  and  advise,  whether  it  is  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  the  AEC,  when  it  is  exercising  its  quasi- judicial  responsibilities  as 
to  what  standards  they  should  follow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  get  into  litigation  in  court,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  no  defense  for  the  agency  to  claim  that  they  were 
acting  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order;  they  would  have  to  point  to 
statutory  authority  which  gives  them  the  authority  to  deny  a  permit 
or  a  license  under  a  certain  set  of  circumstances. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  This  is  quite  true.  We  are,  I  think,  misled  as  to  the 
power  of  the  President,  because  we  so  often  focus  upon  his  powers  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  military  policy. 

Now,  on  domestic  issues,  the  Presiclent  is  by  no  means  the  all-power- 
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fill  figure  that  lie  is  when  we  step  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
I'nited  States.  And  I  think  you  may  recall  that  a  Pr&sident  of  the 
United  States,  "Woodrow  "Wilson,  when  he  was  a  college  professor, 
wrote  a  book  called  “Congressional  Government.” 

He  wrote  this  after  a  lonf?  period  following  the  Civil  "War,  in  which 
the  United  States  had  not  had  a  great  deal  of  foreign  involvement,  and 
this  was  a  period  in  which  the  power  of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Presidency  was  very  great.  And  as  we  turn  increasingly,  as  I  am  sure 
we  must,  to  solve  some  of  these  domestic  problems  that  we  recognize  in 
the  United  States,  I  think  we  are  inevitably  going  to  encounter  once 
again  the  power,  the  influence,  and  the  leadeivship  of  the  Congress. 
And  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  face  this  realistically,  that  if  we  fail 
to  be  instructed  by  history,  by  the  experience  of  jirevious  Presidents, 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  certain  domestic  issues  without  benefit  of 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  I  think  we  would  make  a  serious  mistake 
which  would  be  most  unwise  on  so  important  an  issue. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  remark  also  with  respect  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conceptualizing  the  term  “environment.”  Dr.  DuBridge  spoke 
about  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  this  morning.  One  of  the 
things  it  seems  to  me  that  we  really  constantly  need  to  kee]>  in  mind 
here  is  when  we  speak  of  the  environment,  we  are  not  really  talking 
about  the  things  out  there,  about  all  of  the  forces  really  that  impact 
upon  people.  This  is  a  part  of  the  environment.  But  when  we  speak  of 
the  environment,  basically,  we  are  talking  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  these  physical  and  biological  and  social  forces  that  im¬ 
pact  upon  him.  A  public  policy  for  the  environment  basically  is  not  a 
public  ]>olicy  for  those  things  out  there.  It  is  a  policy  for  people. 

There  are  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  so  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  the  aesthetic  and  natural  history,  scientific  assets 
that  we  have  in  our  environment.  They  are  called  preservationists. 
Xow,  I  don’t  disparage  this  term.  I  like  to  think  of  myself  also  as  a 
preservationist,  a  preservationist  of  people.  And  really,  this  is  what 
we  are  concerned  about.  If  we  conceive  of  this  environment,  you  see, 
as  the  life  sup|X)rt  system  of  the  Continental  United  States,  we  are 
talking  then  about  not  only  a  policy  that  affects  these  physical  things 
but  basically  we  are  concerned  about  them  because  they  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  our  own  prosperity,  happiness,  health,  and 
even  survival. 

So  I  think  in  the  shaping  of  a  policy  we  need  to  be  clear  that  our 
concern  basically  here  is  with  man  and  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
implementation  of  policy,  we  are  talking  about  the  behavior  of  men, 
men  organized  through  the  Government  agencies,  through  industries 
and  various  kinds  of  associations  and  people  as  individuals,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  can  through  national  policy,  through  education,  through 
political  action,  tend  to  internalize  attitudes,  to  induce  attiudes  and 
values  in  the  American  people  that  will  look  upon  this  environment 
with  the  same  degree  of  concern  and  care  that  an  astronaut  would  look 
upon  the  environment  in  his  sj^ace  ship. 

Then  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  that  many  of  the  problems  that 
seem  to  be  so  difficult  to  deal  with  now  will  not  be  so  ditficult  to  deal 
with. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Senator  Jackson,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
American  people  are  well  ahead  of  the  Congress  in  their  Avillingness 
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to  accept  new  legislation  and  policies  and  some  tongli  ones  with  respect 
to  the  environment. 

Dr.  George  Gallup  reported  recently  here  in  'Washington  on  a  poll 
that  his  organization  had  taken  in  January  about  the  willingness  of 
the  American  people  to  make  financial  sacrifices  and  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  to  be  subjected  to  controls,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  and  improve 
upon  the  environment  condition.  And  he  got  a  very  affirmative  re¬ 
sponse,  particularly  from  the  younger  voters,  and  he  also  got  a  reac¬ 
tion  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  now  living  in  our 
large  cities  would  get  out  of  them  if  they  could,  the  environmental 
conditions  being  that  bad. 

F rom  their  point  of  view— 

The  Chairman.  I  think  85  percent  of  the  people  that  were  asked  the 
question,  “"^Wiere  would  you  like  to  live,”  responded  by  saying  they 
would  rather  live  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  rural  area  away  from  the  large 
metropolitan  area. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  think  this  is  quite  clearly  the  case.  The  people,  I 
would  say,  at  present  are  ahead  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress,  it 
would  seem  to  me — and  this  is  a  subjective  view — is  ahead  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  at  least  the  leadership  in  Congress  has  been  ahead  of  the 
Administration  on  this. 

Xow,  I  think  it  is  hard  in  many  ways  for  the  Administration  to  act, 
because  what  is  the  Administration?  "Well,  it  is  not  only  the  President, 
of  course,  and  his  immediate  adidsers,  but  it  is  a  large  numlier  of  agen¬ 
cies  that  we  have  created  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  we  have 
done  this  in  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  manner — when  we  needed  the  AEC  or 
the  Space  Agency,  we  created  them. 

Now,  we  have  a  report,  for  example,  from  the  Marine  Science  Coun¬ 
cil  proposing  a  new  agency  for  oceanic  and  atmospheric  science. 

In  my  prepared  statement  for  the  Committee,  I  have  argued  that  it 
would  be  ill-adidsable  to  proceed  at  this  point  with  the  creation  of  new 
ad  hoc  agencies.  This,  one  might  think,  would  apply  to  the  creation  of 
a  Council  possibly  such  as  that  proposed  in  your  bill  and  that  of  the 
other  Senators  concerned  with  this  problem.  I  think  not  so,  because  the 
kind  of  Council  proposed  in  Senate  Bill  1075  is  not  basically  an  admin¬ 
istrative  body.  It  is  not  set  up  to  carry  on  new  kinds  of  programs  that 
have  to  be  coordinated  with  other  agencies.  It  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  independent  review  of  the  existing  environmental  state  of  the 
country. 

I  see  in  the  Administration  proposal  a  fundamental  difference  in 
concept  of  the  function  of  this  high-level  Council,  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  view  that  appears  to  be  held  with  respect  to  its  func¬ 
tions  and  those  that  I  find  in  your  bill  and  that  of  the  other  Senators. 

I  would  think  that  the  independent  agency  here  alone  can  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  the  inputs  of  time  and  attention  and  to  raise  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  inconvenient  questions. 

The  President,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  are  extremely  busy  peo¬ 
ple.  It  seems  to  me  highly  doubtful  that,  as  I  suggested  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  make  their  own  lines  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  And  let  me  add  this  additional  observation  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  men  and  women  who  would  serve  on  such  a  Council  as  your 
bill  proposes. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  very  tough  assignment,  that  people 
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who — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  have  suggested  it  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Committee.  If  not,  I  have  certainly  suggested  elsewhere  that  I  thought 
service  on  such  a  Council  would  probably  preclude  a  future  political 
career  for  a  person  who  would  accept  it,  because  I  think - 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  a  very  perceptive  political 
statement. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  and  precisely  for  the  reason  that  Senator  Nelson  mentioned 
this  morning  in  his  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  take  a  very  strong  line  against  a  policy  which  his  own 
agency  people  were  pushing,  not  only  his  own  agency  people  but  many 
of  the  large  farm  orgaiiizations  might  be  supporting. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  basic  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  agencies  and  it  seems  to  me  that  where  you  are  dealing  among 
equals  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  least  common  denominator. 
Each  agency  will  want  to  water  down  their  own  problem,  and  they 
will  want  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have.  And  I  observe  further  that 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  them  to  lay  down  standards  for  other 
agencies. 

This  is  what  they  would  be  required  to  do  if  the  President  is  going 
to  get  the  kind  of  advice,  or  if  he  is  going  to  be  given  a  set  of  alterna¬ 
tives  or  options  from  which  he  is  to  make  a  judgment.  I  think  it  has 
a  built-in  conflict  that  is  adverse  to  a  proper  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  You  need  an  adversary  proceeding,  which  can  only  take 
place  by  some  kind  of  a  group  that  is  directly  associated  with  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency,  don’t  you  think?  I  just  don’t  see  how  this  can 
be  done  otherwise. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  agree  thoroughly.  Let  me  also  add  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  not  long  ago  here  in  Washington  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  effectiveness  of  interagency  committees  to  resolve  issues  among 
Departments. 

Now,  the  observation  that  was  made  did  not  apply  particularly  to 
Cabinet-level  committees,  but  it  applies  to  all  committees,  and  the 
observation  by  a  member  who  had  been  a  member  of  many  such  com¬ 
mittees  was  this:  that  in  inquiries  that  had  been  made  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  the  number  of  these  committees  and  how  they  functioned, 
it  had  been  discovered  that,  first  of  all,  nobody  really  knows.  You 
asked  the  question,  I  believe,  this  morning,  where  are  they  ?  How  many 
are  there  that  are  functioning  ?  After  an  informal  study,  I  think  In¬ 
formal,  had  been  made  of  these  committees,  it  was  observed  that  none 
of  the  really  important  issues  got  settled  by  the  committees.  All  of 
the  real  important  issues  were  taken  out  around  behind  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  course,  to  the  White  House  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Now,  the  question  that  we  keep  coming  back  to,  I  think,  is  how  many 
of  these  questions  should  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  asked 
to  resolve,  and  can  we  realistically  expect  that  he  will  resolve  them,  or 
will  they,  in  fact,  be  resolved  by,  let's  say,  a  third  echelon  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Now,  I  don’t  say  tlrs  in  any  cynical  manner.  I  don’t  say  it  in  any 
way  to  disparage  the  dedicated  attitude  or  the  competence  of  the  men 
in  the  Bureau.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them.  Many  of  them  are 
friends  of  mine.  But  we  don’t  know  who  makes  the  decision.  We  say 
it  is  the  President’s  decision. 
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Now,  the  issues  of  the  environment  are  not  only  going  to  be  tough 
j  to  resolve  from  the  scientific  and  teclmical  point  of  view,  they  are 
going  to  be  very  tough  to  resolve  politically.  I  can  think  of  a  half  a 
dozen  of  them  right  now,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  that  are  going  to 
create  very  real  tensions  for  men  in  the  Congress  and  for  the  executive 
agencies,  and  yet  we  need  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  intelligent  decision. 

I  think  these  things  are  too  important  really  to  be  resolved  at  levels 
so  far  down  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  that  we  have  no  way  of 
making  an  assessment  of  what  kind  of  analysis  went  into  them.  It  is 
not  customary  under  our  constitutional  form  of  government  for  us  to 
j  question  the  President  on  these  things  if  the  President  makes  a  deci- 

I  sion.  And  so  I  must  say  I  do  not  have  the  optimism  that  has  been  ex¬ 

pressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  about  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  President  in  this  respect.  I  do  indeed,  I  think  it  is  most 
heartening  that  the  President  has  shown  this  interest  and  he  is  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  do  this.  I  think  in  any  case  his  involvement  is 
essential,  but  I  would  say.  Senator  Jackson,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  enough  under  the  circumstances.  I  don’t  think  realistically  we 
can  expect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  make  this  kind 
of  assessment.  He  needs  the  kind  of  help  that  your  bill  would  provide. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Dr.  Caldwell.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  will  be  call¬ 
ing  on  you  for  some  specific  language  to  implement  what  we  have 
discussed  here  this  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  problem 
falls  into  two  categories:  First,  a  broad  statement  of  environmental 
policy  that  would  apply  to  all  of  the  governmental  departments,  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  position  to  stipulate  that  when  pro¬ 
posals  come  over,  that  they  must  meet  certain  environmental  policies 
and  standards. 

I  think  the  other  ai'ea  relates  to  quasi-judicial  proceedings  where 
independent  agencies  are  in  a  position  to  grant  permits  and  licenses 
for  activities  that  potentially  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  we  could  work  out  some  kind  of  a  general  statutory 
provision  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  valid  distinction  ?  I  am  trying  to - 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general 
statute  so  that  we  do  not  get  involved  in  the  tedious  task  of  going 
through  the  enabling  legislation  of  every  agency  of  the  Government 
and  trying  to  amend  a  long  list  of  laws. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  in  the  approach  that  you  suggest. 

Let  me  add  another  element  that  we  have  not  yet  discussed  in  these 
hearings,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

I  did  mention  that  the  President  has  appointed  a  task  force  to 
consider  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch.  There  have  al¬ 
ready  been  suggested  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  executive  branch 
which  would,  in  fact,  create  a  new  kind  of  department  to  deal  with 
these  environmental  issues,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  no  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  can  bring  all  of  the  environmental  matters  under  one  roof, 
but  that  to  some  extent  these  problems  of  coordination  and  of  getting 
an  implementation  of  policy  is  consistent  with  policy  on  the  environ- 
anent. 
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For  example,  a  good  deal  of  our  difficulty  at  the  present  time  comes 
from  an  organization  of  the  executive  branch  that  is  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  very  faulty,  very  inadequate,  and  the  President  himself 
evidently  recognizes  this  inadequacy.  In  the  months  ahead  appjarently 
the  President  will  have  a  task  force  that  is  concerned  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  ultimately  the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  consider  executive 
organization  measures. 

From  the  very  l)eginning,  from  the  time  of  the  AVashington  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Congress  itself  was  concerned  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  our  political 
and  constitutional  tradition.  So  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  concept 
that  you  have  advanced  here  of  general  statutoi-y  standards  of  guide¬ 
lines  for  action  in  lieu  of  the  almost  impossible  task  of  screening  the 
legislation  of  many,  many  agencies  ancl  our  bureaus,  in  addition  to 
that — and  I  certainly  agree  with  you — we  also  need  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  executive  agencies  are  themselves  structured. 
We.  need  to  keep  in  mind,  I  think,  that  these  agencies  have  been  put 
together  over  a  period  of  decades  essentially  for  ad  hoc  purposes, 
that  they  have  been  put  together  without  very  much  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  the  large  missions  of  the  Federal  Government  are.  They 
have  often  been  put  together  without  much  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  role  of  the  States. 

We  have  said  very  little  about  that.  Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  a  Congressional  statement  on  the  environment 
is  to  also  give  some  indication,  perhaps  some  consideration  in  this 
legislation,  if  it  is  appropriate,  to  the  role  of  the  States  that,  after  all, 
are  very  close  to  many  of  these  issues  but  really  cannot  act  effectively 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  national  policy,  particularly  when  many  of 
the  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  name  one 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Eeclamation,  the  Forest  Service,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  haA-^e  certain  important  jurisdictional  priorities 
with  respect  to  lands  and  resources. 

So  I  think  as  a  closing  observation  here,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  question  of  administration  organization  is  relcA'^ant  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  Committee  on  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman-.  Thank  you. 

We  will  be  calling  on  you  for  help,  and  we  want  to  express  to  you 
our  deep  appreciation  for  the  many,  many  contributions  you  have 
made  in  this  field,  especially  remembering  the  fine  work  in  connection 
with  the  colloquium  in  J uly,  and  what  you  hai- e  since  done  and  what 
you  have  done  long  prior  to  that  period  in  laying  a  fine  groundwork 
for  thoughtful  discussion  of  this  problem. 

We  win  be  calling  upon  you  for  some  help  before  we  get  this  bill  out 
of  committee. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thanlc  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Dr.  Caldwell,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  a  very  fine  statement 
and  an  able  presentation  of  this  matter  here  today.  You  have  made  a 
A'ery  strong  case  indeed  for  the  need  for  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  and  I  think  that  that  is  one  thing  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  lacks  in  its  proposal  in  spelling  out  the  objectives  that  we  seek 
and  the  criteria  for  achieving  those  objectives. 

You  make  a  very  strong  case  for  that,  and  I  think  that  the  admin- 
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istration  witnesses  here  this  morning  have  about  concluded  that  they 
needed  that  kind  of  statement  of  policy  in  their  own  program. 

Now,  as  we  come  to  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy,  there  have 
been  several  suggestions,  including  the  interagency  device  and  in  the 
Chairman’s  bill  setting  up  a  council  comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  there  is  still  a  third  device  that  might  be 
implemented  with  greater  freedom  altogether,  and  that  is  a  council 
perhaps  set  up  like  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  almost  complete 
independence. 

Your  suggestion  that  people  might  serve  better  if  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  political  pressures  might  make  a  greater  independence 
desirable  in  this  area.  Would  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Caodwell.  I  would  agree  with  that.  Senator  Jordan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  expressed  some  reservations  about  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  committee  in  placing  the  Council  on  Environment  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  here,  it  seems  to  me,  of  whether  the  Pres¬ 
ident  ought  to  have  the  full  initiative,  the  freedom  of  exercising  his 
own  Executive  Office,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Congress  should 
attempt  to  guide  the  President  in  that  organization. 

While  I  wouldn’t  want  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  here  as 
to  specifically  how  this  ought  to  be  handled,  I  would  certainly  think, 
in  the  further  consideration  of  the  environmental  policy  legislation 
before  this  committee,  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  independent 
agency  ought  to  be  considered.  It  may  be  relevant,  for  instance,  to 
observe,  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re¬ 
search,  chaired  by  Congressman  Daddario,  that  there  was  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  was  called  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  which,  in 
the  views  of  Congressman  Daddario,  would  have  a  major  concern  for 
the  effective  technology  on  the  enffironment. 

I  have  not  looked  at  that  proposal  recently,  but,  as  I  recall  it,  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  was  set  up  somewhat  under  the  same 
kind  of  status  as  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  responsible  to  Congress  but 
also  to  the  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  moment,  I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  whether  there  may  be  as  many  disadvantages  in 
having  such  a  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as 
there  would  be  in  having  it  an  independent  agency. 

The  argument  is,  of  course,  that  it  needs  to  be  close  to  the  seat  of 
power,  the  seat  of  action — the  President.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
it  is  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  it  won’t  be  effective 
unless  the  President  really  wants  to  use  it.  If  it  is  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  question  does  arise  as  to  the  privileged 
character  of  its  communications.  Would  it  be  subject,  for  example,  to 
question  by  the  Congress?  In  my  judgment,  it  should  be. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  The  kind  of  issues  with  which  it  is  going  to  deal 
are  going  to  affect  the  lives  and  property  and  health  of  the  American 
people  too  closely  to  have  it  cloaked  with  an  immunity  to  question  by 
Congress. 

Senator  Jordan.  This  is  an  area  that  can  very  well  be  explored - 
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Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  ...  I 

Senator  Jopjjan  (continuing).  To  see  where  that  responsibility  I 
should  lie,  to  whom  this  Council,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  might  report 
and  be  responsible. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  important  leadership  role 
of  the  President  in  these,  matters,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  that  we 
have  perhaps  moved  a  little  too  far  to  a  position  of  an  almost  exclusive 
reliance  upon  the  President  or  the  White  Plouse,  as  we  say,  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  in  these  matters.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
country  is  too  big,  the  issues  are  too  complex,  to  make  this  a  realistic 
attitude.  And  we  do  not  yet  have,  even  in  the  President,  a  superman.  | 

Senator  Jordan.  We  want  to  be  insulated  against  the  President  who  j 
might  come  who  was  inditferent  to  the  cause  and  thus  stymie  the  | 
program. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Presidents  come  and  go,  but  we  are  talking  now 
about  an  issue  of  public  policy  that  is  a  continuing  issue.  And  if  it  is  j 
true,  as  some  critics  have  said,  that  you  can't  expect  the  Congress  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  statesmanship  and  responsibility  there  because  of  its 
local  parochial  views,  and  so  on,  I  think  this  is  a  commentary  on  our 
form  of  government  that  would  require  reexamination  in  the  light  of  j 
historical  circumstances.  j 

I  have  already  indicated  to  the  Committee  that  we  can  look  to  various  ; 
periods  of  American  history  in  which  the  Congress  has  shown  great 
capabilities  for  leadership.  The  idea,  for  instance,  here  of  an  agency 
that  is  independent  in  some  respects  of  the  Executive  Branch  does  not 
disturb  me  as  long  as  Congress  has  enacted  a  kind  of  policy  that  is 
clear  and  operational  and  as  long  as  the  relationship  between  this 
Council  and  the  Executive  Branch  is  worked  out  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  friction. 

But  let  us  be  quite  realistic.  If  we  have  such  a  Council  there  are 
going  to  be  times  when  there  is  going  to  be  friction.  Such  a  Council 
is  going  to  have  before  it  findings  and  reports  which  heads  of  Executive 
Agencies  Avill  not  like. 

Maybe  these  are  considerations  that  at  least  ought  to  have  an  airing, 
ought  to  be  discussed.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  they  will 
be  discussed  in  this  independent  Council  than  they  will  be  discussed  if 
you  have  a  Council  composed  of  Cabinet  officers  who,  out  of  courtesy  to 
one  another,  or  concern  for  the  troubles  of  their  fellow  Cabinet  officers, 
are  not  going  to  make  their  own  life  more  difficult,  you  see. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  the  question  of  the  agencies  that  are  not 
represented  on  the  Council  at  all  as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

Senator  Jordan.  That  is  right.  Well,  I  shan’t  question  you  further. 

I  hope  you  will  give  us  some  time  and  help  us  write  a  policy  statement 
that  will  contain  criteria  that  will  be  necessary  to  implement  this 
and  keep  it  going. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Stevens,  questions? 

Senator  Stevens.  No.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Professor  Caldwell,  you  just  made,  I  think,  a  very  good  point,  and 
that  is  that  an  independent  Council  would  perhaps  permit  more  free 
discussion  than  a  Cabinet-level  Council  might.  But  do  you  feel  that 
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if  the  Congress  were  to  give  the  Department  of  Interior  the  authority 
it  needs  to  handle  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  our  own  environmental 
problems  that  this  would  in  any  way  limit  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  As  the  Depai’tment  of  Interior  is  presently  orga¬ 
nized — well,  my  personal  view  is  that  this  would  perhaps  not  be  the 
best  way  to  implement  the  kind  of  environmental  policy  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  need. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  present  legislation  before  the  Committee,  the 
bills  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson,  and  McGovern,  do  place  upon  the 
Secretai'y  of  the  Interior  responsibility  for  implementing  a  policy  of 
increased  research,  survey,  surveillance  of  the  environment,  and  we 
also  heard  the  Secretary  of  Interior  this  morning  indicate  that  the 
Department,  as  now  constituted,  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  this,  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  do  it  but  that  it  would  require  new  funds,  new 
personnel. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  had  an  Office  of  Ecology  some  time 
ago  which  it  discontinued.  I  don’t  know  what  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
continuation  was.  But  the  point  that  the  Secretary  made,  I  think,  was 
well  taken  about  the  relations  between  Interior  and  co-equal  depart¬ 
ments,  that  for  Interior  to  attempt  to  obtain  information  from  other 
departments,  and  even  though  the  legislation  indicates  that  the  other 
departments  should  provide  it,  again  there  is  a  question  of  the  extent 
to  which,  indeed,  they  can  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  do  this.  There 
is  a  real  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Interior  dealing 
with  those  aspects  of  the  environment  for  which  its  own  mandate,  its 
own  staff,  have  no  unique  competence. 

I  think  some  of  the  objections  that  would  go  to  the  placing  of  the 
survey  and  research  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
the  same  as  are  made  with  respect  to  placing  them  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  that  we  are  not  organized.  Senator  Bellmon, 
at  the  present  time  to  deal  with  these  complex  environmental  problems 
and  the  way  in  which  they  interrelate. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  would  be  a  better  way  to  do  it,  I  think  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  such  an  organization  for  survey  and 
research,  if  it  has  to  be  created  de  novo  in  any  case,  why  not  place  it 
under  the  staff  of  an  independent  Council  on  Environment,  and  then 
give  it  the  necessary  mechanisms  for  drawing  upon  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technolo^  and  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Science  Services  Administration  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  that  is,  we  have 
tremendous  sources  in  the  Eederal  Government  for  attacking  many  of 
these  problems  of  enviromnent. 

I  think  our  deficiency  does  not  lie  really  in  our  technological  com¬ 
petence.  We  have  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  to  take  just  two  agencies,  some  superb  engineering 
skills.  What  is  required  is  our  ability  to  direct  them  to  the  points  of 
greatest  need.  And  these,  I  think,  we  can  see  increasingly  on  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Environment  degradation,  the  problems  of  cities  are  not  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  50  yeare  ago ;  they  are  the  new  problems. 

Now,  I  think  if  we  could  create— I  mean,  the  Congress  has  to  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  case  the  funds  to  do  the  job.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  open 
to  review  where  the  funds  are  put. 

One  additional  consideration  seems  to  me  for  putting  them  under  an 
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organization  like  the  Conncil  on  Environment  is  a  very  practical  one. 
That  practical  consideration  is  the  political  liability  of  such  a  Council. 
It  would  have,  of  course,  the  support  of  conservation  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  woidd  have  the  support,  I  am  sure,  of  people  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  environmental  health,  various  phases  of  engineering 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

But  I  think  that  if  it  had  the  financial  muscle,  it  could  make  contacts 
of  its  own  for  study  and  to  negotiate  special  studies  through  the  White 
House,  for  example,  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  to 
draw  upon  our  resources  in  the  private  research  and  development  sec¬ 
tor.  We  have  capabilities  in  the  aerospace  industry,  for  example,  for 
dealing  with  many  of  these  en^■ironme]ltal  problems. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  Governor  of  California  several  years  ago 
undertook  four  studies,  I  think,  using  our  aerospace  capabilities  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems.  They  were  not  all  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  Gne  was  on  waste  disposal.  Others  dealt  with  other  aspects  of 
public  life.  But  such  an  organization  as  a  Council  on  the  Environment 
could  perform  these  functions  without  the  disadvantages,  it  would  seem 
!to  me,  that  could  be  incurred  by  placing  it  in  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  proposals  now  in  the  legislation  pending 
before  this  committee  ought  not  be  implemented,  but  what  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  it  that  if  the  j)Ossibility  of  putting  these  functions  directly 
under  the  Council  has  not  been  considered,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  it,  particularly  in  vieAv  of  the  testimony  this  morning  from 
the  Seci'etary  of  the  Interior  concerning  certain  of  the  problems  that 
such  a  charge  would  create. 

I  think  quite  possibly  when  Senator  Nelson,  for  example,  first  in¬ 
troduced  his  ecological  survey  and  research  bill  that  at  this  point 
the  notion  of  a  high-level  council  such  as  is  proposed  now  in  the 
legislation  had  not  fully  come  into  view,  and  at  that  point  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  be  the  logical  place.  And  when 
it  comes  to  operation  such  as,  for  example,  the  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  bringing  these  together  in  a  more  coherent  relation¬ 
ship,  I  think  that’s  a  different  question. 

Senator  Jackson  remarked  this  morning  about  the  need  for  more 
coherent  interrelating  of  these  functions,  and  I  agree  with  that,  but 
I  think  on  the  question  of  undertaking  this  business  of  surveillance 
and  research  and  survey,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  uniquely  suited  for  this.  It  certainly  could  do  a  job 
here  if  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  possibility,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  only  possibility  and  perhaps  not  the  best  possibility. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Professor,  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Nelson  this 
morning  who  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  departments  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  already  deal  with  environmental  questions. 
Now,  is  it  your  thought  that  some  of  these  should  be  moved  away 
from  Interior  into  the  commission  we  are  discussing  in  case  it  is 
established  ? 

Dr.  Caldwele.  No,  I  know  of  no  agency  in  Interior  presently  that 
would  be  moved  out.  As  I  say,  there  was  an  Office  of  Ecology  which 
was  established.  It  did  exist  for  a  period  of  time  in  the  Department. 
Mr.  John  Buckley,  who  is  now  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  was  in  that  office,  I  believe.  The  office  was  looked  upon,  I 
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think,  among  consei’vation  groups  throughout  the  country  as  a  very 
desirable  thing.  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  discontinued  it,  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of  an  agency  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
had  it  persisted  in  the  Department,  be  moved  under  some  new  such 
agency,  but  I  can’t  see  that  the  operative  agency  ought  to  be  changed 
from  Interior. 

Senator  Bellmon.  What  about  the  Water  Quality  Control  function 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior?  Would  it  stay  where  it  is? 

Dr.  Caldavell.  Well,  I  should  think  it  ought  to  stay.  Any  opera¬ 
tive  agency,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  stay  within  an  operating  depart¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  think  that  such  a  Council  as  has 
been  proposed  in  Senate  bill  1075  and  other  similar  legislation  should 
have  operational  responsibilities.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  Council 
should  itself  set  the  standards  or  should  issue  directives  or  review 
State  actions,  for  example,  with  a  view  to  making  certain  determina¬ 
tions  that  would  have  legal  effect,  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  council  should  not  review  what  the 
States  have  done  here  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  about  what  they  find,  but  I  would  not  think  it  desirable 
to  remove  from  any  of  the  operating  agencies  any  of  their  what  we  call 
line  functions,  although  I  would  certainly  agree  with  Senator  Jack¬ 
son’s  remarks  that  we  might  have  a  better  organization  under  them 
than  we  now  have.  But  this  is  a  difficult  question  because,  as  you  know, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  agencies,  and  at  least  six  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  departments  have  major  enAuronmental  responsibilities,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  a  number  of  independent  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Space  Agency  that  have  environmental 
responsibilities. 

It  think  it  quite  inconceivable,  even  if  we  have  a  major  superdepart- 
ment,  let  us  call  it,  for  the  environment  of  natural  resources,  that  we 
would  bring  all  of  these  environmental  functions  under  one  roof.  I 
mean,  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  to  do  that.  But  whatever  we  do 
in  the  area  of  administrative  organization,  we  ought  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  advisory,  factfinding  and  analytic  functions  and  those 
that  involve  the  actual  implementation  of  policy.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Cabinet  agencies,  the  line  departments,  are  the  ones  that  haA^e  the 
responsibility  for  action.  The  kind  of  agencies,  the  kind  of  functions 
that  we  ought  to  vest  in  an  independent  council  are  those  of  fact¬ 
finding,  analysis,  advice,  high-level  visibility  of  the  issues,  to  giA^e  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  a  chance  to  see  what  the  alternatiA'es 
are  so  that  we  can  make  intelligent  decisions.  For  example,  if  after 
considering  all  the  factors  with  respect  to  the  degradation  of  Lake 
Erie,  if  the  American  people  decide  they  want  to  pave  it  oA^er  and  make 
an  airport  of  it,  they  knoAv  what  they  are  doing  at  any  rate,  they  know 
what  the  costs  are.  We  don’t  go  into  this  sort  of  thing  simply  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  inadvertence. 

That  is  a  function,  it  seems  to  me,  such  a  high-level  council  should 
perform  and  not  one  of  specific  policy  implementation. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  heard  Dr.  DuBridge  this  morning  make  a 
comment  about  the  device  that  could  be  installed  on  an  automobile  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  smog  in  Los  Angeles.  Do  you  see  the  Council  we 
are  discussing  here  as  having  a  role  in  a  decision  of  that  kind  ? 
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]Mr.  Caldwell,  Yes,  I  think,  of  course,  we  already  have  action  going 
on  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  that  are  concerned  with  this  problem.  You 
know  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  can  be  done  with  our  immense 
resources  and  science  and  technology  if  we  really  organize  to  do  them. 
Now,  to  ban  the  automobile  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  the  only  problem, 
nor  is  it  a  problem  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
if  we  have,  for  example,  another  means  of  providing  transportation, 
for  instance,  the  electric  automobile.  So  there  are  many  technical 
alternatives  that  could  be  explored  and  developed  if  we  were  organized 
to  obtain  this  kind  of  focus.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  responsibility 
that  we  are  talking  about  when  we  think  of  the  functions  of  this  high- 
level  Council  on  Environment. 

Senator  Bellmoxt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Professor  Caldwell,  we  want  to  say  thanks  again  for  your  invaluable 
contribution  today,  and  what  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  your  help  in  connection  with  the  drafting  that 
will  be  required  in  getting  an  appropriate  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  will  be  glad  to  help  as  needed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  by  Lynton  K.  Caldwele,  Peofessok  of  Government, 

Indiana  University 

MAJOR  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT’S  CAPACITY  TO  MANAGE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  How  should  the  federal  government  be  re¬ 
structured  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  stress  upon  our  natural 
environment? 

The  term  “environment”  includes  the  life-support  system  of  our  nation  and 
of  all  the  earth — the  system  of  interactions  of  people  with  the  air,  water,  land, 
and  living  organisms  that  comprise  the  biosphere — the  interactions  of  those 
elements  in  our  world  capable  of  sustaining  life.  And  although  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  environmental  policy  in  America,  that  policy  must  permit 
our  nation  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  international  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
biosphere  of  the  whole  earth.  For  this  sphere  of  life,  as  we  have  now  iierceived 
it  from  outer  space,  is  an  ecological  unity.  All  men,  together  with  all  other 
living  things,  depend  upon  its  self-renewing  capabilities  for  their  continuing 
existence. 

There  is  general  agreement,  here  and  abroad,  that  the  issue  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironmental  relationships  is  growing  in  importance.  But  how  important  is  it? 
(As  important  as  military  defense  or  foreign  affairs?)  What  is  its  priority  in 
relation  to  other  needs  of  society?  (To  social  welfare,  civil  rights,  or  economic 
growth?)  What  kind  of  problems  does  the  environment  present?  (Scientific, 
technical,  social  or  a  mixture  of  these  and  other  elements?)  Answers  must 
be  given  to  these  questions  before  intelligent  decisions  can  be  made  regarding 
institutional  reforms.  Differing  proposals  have  been  made  for  dealing  with 
environmental  policy  at  the  national  level.  But  in  order  to  choose  wisely  among 
these  alternatives,  a  judgment  must  be  made  regarding  the  purposes  and  pri¬ 
orities  of  government  action. 

Clarity  of  policy  and  action  would  be  served  if  this  judgment  could  be 
made  explicit.  No  general  statement  of  national  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  environment  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Congress.  But  on  July  17 
of  1968,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  sponsored  an  in¬ 
formal  joint  colloquium  on  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment.”  A  special 
report  on  environmental  policy  was  prepared  for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
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in  connection  with  this  conference  and  has  been  appended  as  Exhibit  I  to  Senate 
Bill  1075.  [Congressional  Record,  February  18,  1969  S.  1780  et  setj.}  In  its  pre¬ 
amble  the  Bill  itself  sets  forth  a  policy  to : 

of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  development  of  the  Nation’s 
natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the  Natin’s  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and  responsible  for 
their  development  and  future  well  being,  and  to  create  and  maintain  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony  and  ful¬ 
fill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
study,  review,  and  research.” 

If  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  an  explicit  statement  of  policy,  as  it  did  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  choice  among  alternative  proposals  for  environ¬ 
mental  administration  would  be  facilitated.  An  adequate  statement  of  policy 
would  provide  criteria  for  determining  what  tyi>e  of  organization  and  procedure 
would  be  required  to  make  the  policy  effective.  Such  a  statement  would,  or 
should,  provide  a  clearer  indication  than  we  now  have  of  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  environmental  policy  in  relation  to 
other  issues.  In  the  absence  of  a  statement  of  policy  on  which  majority  agreement 
has  been  reached,  we  have  no  consensual  basis  to  support  a  positive  program 
of  environmental  administration.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  degree 
of  priority  attached  to  environmental  policy  by  the  sponsors  of  specific  legis¬ 
lative  or  executive  proposals. 

Current  proposals  for  institutional  change  can  best  be  understood  if  grouped 
by  the  several  categories  into  which  they  logically  fall.  These  categories  rep¬ 
resent  differing  perceptions  of  the  environmental  issue,  its  importance  and  its 
relation  to  other  issues.  The  categories  are  also,  by  implication,  responses  to  the 
question :  Is  man’s  relationship  to  the  environment  in  itself  a  major  focus  for 
policy  or  is  it  important  primarily  in  relation  to  other  issues?  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  proposals  introduced  into  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  have  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  environment  to  be  a  very  major  aspect  of  national  policy,  al¬ 
though  obviously  related  to  other  policy  areas  as,  for  example,  to  agriculture, 
urban  affairs,  and  recreation.  Within  this  general  category  of  environment  as  a 
distinct  policy  focus,  there  are  three  sub-categories  of  institutional  reform  which 
we  will  presently  examine.  But  there  are  two  other  categorical  approaches  to  the 
environmental  issue  in  which  it  is  included  under  other  policy  objectives. 

The  first  of  these  includes  the  state  of  the  environment  under  a  continuing 
assessment  of  national  social  accounts.  Within  the  social  accounts  category,  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  would  be  considered  in  relation  to  conditions  of  health, 
poverty,  education,  population  dynamics,  and  human  resource  problems  generally. 
There  are  important  environmental  aspects  in  all  areas  of  social  concern,  and  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider  them  under  the  social  accounts  category. 
Yet  it  may  be  argued  that  the  primary  focus  of  social  accounts  is  upon  man-to¬ 
man  or  group-to-group  relationships,  and  that  these  constitute  a  large  and  com¬ 
plex  field  of  concern  quite  apart  from  the  equally  large  and  complex  field  of 
man-environment  relationships.  Advocates  of  a  separate  organization  for  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  argue  that  a  national  system  of  social  accounts  should  not 
attempt  to  embrace  environmental  factors  per  se,  but  should  deal  with  them 
only  as  inextricably  related  to  human  resource  problems.  The  sepai-ate  policy 
advocates  fear  that,  in  a  merger  of  environmental  and  social  concerns,  the  less 
understood,  less  generally  apparent,  environmental  problems  would  be  slighted 
in  preference  to  the  types  of  social  issues  and  conflicts  with  which  the  public 
and  its  political  representatives  are  historically  more  familiar.  Moreover  it  is 
contended  that  the  types  of  knowledge  and  judgment  necessary  for  policy  analy¬ 
sis  and  advice  differ  as  between  social  and  environmental  concerns  to  an  extent 
that  separate  organizations  for  each  would  better  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  second  approach  to  the  environment  as  an  aspect  of  another  area  of  iwlicy 
is  to  bring  it  into  the  federal  structure  for  science  and  technology.  To  some  extent 
this  has  already  been  done.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  have  studied  environmental  policy 
questions  and  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  has  issued  at  least 
two  major  reports  on  environmental  policy  issues  [the  reports  on  The  Use  of 
Pesticides,  1963,  and  Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment,  1965.]  On  the 
occasion  of  President  Johnson’s  Message  to  Congress  on  Natural  Beauty  [Feb¬ 
ruary,  1965],  he  instructed  the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  recommend  how  the  federal  government 
might  best  organize  its  efforts  toward  advancing  scientific  understanding  of 
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natural  plant  and  animal  communities  and  their  interactions  with  man  and  his 
activities.  On  January  24,  1968,  in  a  joint  memorandum  for  the  President,  the 
Directors  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  assume 
responsibility  for  maintaining  an  overview  of  this  policy  area  and  assure  the 
necessary  coordination  among  agencies  with  the  scientific  community.  The 
recommendations  comprising  Part  III  of  the  memorandum  deserve  careful 
attention.  They  correspond  generally  to  those  incorporated  in  the  Congressional 
proposals,  presently  to  be  discussed.  No  “independent”  advisory  committee  was 
suggested  in  the  memorandum,  although  a  joint  federal  agency-academic  plan¬ 
ning  group  was  recommended  for  guiding  ecological  research. 

President  Johnson  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  on  this  recommendation  dur¬ 
ing  his  remaining  year  in  office.  The  substance  of  the  report  reappeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  new  memorandum,  presumably  prepared  by  staff  in  the  OST  and  BOB 
and  submitted  to  President  Nixon  by  his  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  Alvin  Du- 
Bridge,  on  February  24,  1969.  On  March  17  the  Washington  Post  reported  pp.  1, 
3  that  President  Nixon  was  considering  designating  his  Science  Advisor  as 
Executive  Secretary  for  a  cabinet-level  inter-agency  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  providing  staff  support.  Re¬ 
action  to  this  proposal,  outside  the  Executive  establishment,  has  ranged  from 
cautious  to  skeptical.  Four  serious  questions  have  been  raised  regarding  this 
proposition.  First,  is  environmental  policy  not  broader  than  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  involving  questions  of  value- — of  economics,  esthetics,  and  ethics  for  which 
scientists  and  engineers  have  no  distinctive  competence?  Second,  is  the  addition 
of  environmental  policy  responsibility  to  the  duties  of  officers  and  agencies  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  other  issues  adequate  provision  for  the  task?  Or  does  it 
represent  a  convenient,  non-committal  disposition  of  a  poiltical  issue  that  is  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  Executive  Branch  as  ti’oublesome,  but  of  relatively  low  priority? 
Third,  is  there  any  real  promise  that  a  cabinet  level  council,  chaired  b.v  the 
President  or  Vice  President  would  ever  function  as  proposed?  To  observers  wise 
in  the  ways  of  bureaucratic  behavior  its  Interagency  membership  suggests  a 
role  of  mutual  adjustment  and  accommodation  rather  than  an  uncommitted 
review  and  assessment  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  Fourth,  and  last,  would 
the  Congress  and  the  country  have  as  much  confidence  in  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  tied  closely  to  the  politics  and  personality  of  the  incumbent  President  as 
they  would  in  an  organization  created  by  the  Congress  and  staffed  independently 
of  any  other  agency  affiliation  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  differ  among  respondents.  It  is  however  a  safe 
surmize  that  very  few  persons  who  have  been  deeply  concerned  and  involved 
in  environmental  policy  issues  would  consider  this  arrangement  adequate  to  the 
task.  It  offers  little  that  is  not  already  available  in  the  federal  executive  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  President  can  convene  his  cabinet  on  issues  of  the  environment  or 
of  any  other  area  of  policy.  We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  concern  of  the  OST  with  technoscientific  aspects  of  environmental  policy. 
But  to  undertake  coordination  of  the  ecological  aspects  of  environmental  research 
and  policy  would  either  disproportionately  weight  its  emphasis  in  this  area  to 
the  pos.sible  detriment  of  other  areas  of  science  or,  more  probably,  would  result 
in  insufficient  attention  to  its  ecological  responsibilities. 

This  objection  might  in  part  be  obviated  if  the  OST  were  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  cabinet  level  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
departmental  proposition  has  been  under  informal  di.scussion  for  a  number  of 
years.  [E.g.,  Carl  F.  Stover,  The  Government  of  Scicnee,  1962].  It  was  recently 
broached  by  retiring  science  adviser  Donald  F.  Hornig  in  an  address  at  the  1968 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
But  the  objection  that  environmental  policy  embraces  more  than  science  and 
technology  would  remain.  Moreover  the  examiner  of  United  States  science  policy 
for  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  cited  environ¬ 
mental  policy  as  an  area  in  which  American  science  had  not  been  notably  success¬ 
ful.  “There  is  little  sign,”  wrote  Examiner  C.  D.  Waddington,  Professor  in  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  Institute  of  Animal  Genetics,  “that  U.S.  scientists  concerned  with  grand 
strategy  have  been  thinking  about .  .  .  how  we  can  ever  develop  a  really  scientific 
approach  to  creating  an  environment  and  social  organization  in  which  human 
living  will  be  at  the  best  level  of  physical  well-being  .  .  .”  Examiner  Leffevre, 
former  Premier  of  Belgium,  remarked  that  environmental  problems  are  harder 
“.  .  .  to  tackle  systematically,  on  the  .scale  required,  than  to  solve  technical 
problems.”  In  sum,  the  prospect  of  developing  an  adequate  administration  of 
environmental  policy  as  an  aspect  of  science  and  technolog.v  does  not  seem 
promising.  [Cf.,  Reviews  of  Rational  Science  Policy:  United  States,  OECD,  1968]. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  as  presently  situated, 
what  of  the  contention  that  environmental  policy  is  not  likely  to  flourish  unless 
administered  close  to  the  seat  of  power  in  the  White  House?  To  argue  that  the 
President,  personally,  will  give  more  attention  to  an  arrangement  of  his  own 
creating  than  to  one  “wished  upon  him  by  the  Congress”  is  to  conjecture  beyond 
available  evidence.  The  unique  powers  of  the  President  extend  primarily  to 
foreign  and  military  affiairs;  on  domestic  issues  he  must,  in  greater  measure, 
collaborate  with  the  Congress.  For  nearly  a  generation,  the  President  has  been 
preoccupied  with  wars,  hot  and  cold,  and  with  America’s  international  in¬ 
volvements.  Environmental  issues  are  preponderantly  domestic  and  few  of 
them  can  be  resolved  without  Congressional  cooperation  on  matters  in  which 
the  Congress  has  not  customarily  deferred  to  the  White  House,  as  it  often  has 
on  matters  affecting  the  command  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  negotiation  of 
international  agreements.  In  short,  it  is  more  important  that  a  Council  on  the 
Environment,  as  proposed  in  S107.5  and  several  other  bills  now  in  committee, 
have  a  closer  rapport  with  Congressional  attitudes  and  responsibilities  than 
is  necessary,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  National  Security  Council.  Presidential  leadership  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  Congressional  proposals  on  the  environment  but,  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  shares  responsibility  with  the 
Congress  on  matters  of  civil  and  domestic  policy.  Therefore,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  all  other  proposals  for  environmental  policy  implementation  assume  a 
base  of  governmental  responsibility  that  is  broader  than  the  Presidency. 

This  exception  is  the  reported,  not  unpublished,  recommendations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  task  force  on  environmental  policy  headed  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
then  President  of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  now  Undersecretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  account  of  the  task  force  recommendation  appeared  in  the  Neic 
York  Times  of  January  12,  1969,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  Exhibit  3  of  Senate  Bill  1075  [February  18,  S.  1794].  The  task  force 
was  reported  to  have  recommended  a  cabinet-level  interagency  Council  on  the  En¬ 
vironment,  (comparable  to  that  reported  to  be  imder  consideration  by  President 
Nixon  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  treat  environmental  policy  primarily 
as  uu  aspect  of  science  and  technology ) .  But  the  task  force  recommendation  dif¬ 
fered  in  a  very  fundamental  re.spect  from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
proposals  of  1968  and  1969.  Urging  that  “.  .  .  Improved  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  be  made  a  principal  objective  of  the  new  administration,”  it  recommended 
that  the  President  appoint  a  Special  Assistant  on  Environmental  Affairs,  who 
would  also  be  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Council  on  the  Environment,  and  who 
would  presumably  give  full  time  to  this  assignment.  The  President’s  Science 
Adviser  was  indicated  as  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  the  new  special  assistant 
would  closely  work.  The  task  force,  therefore,  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
environment  as  a  focus  for  policy  in  its  own  right,  rather  than  as  a  special  aspect 
of  science  and  technology. 

The  Nixon  task  force  proposal  falls  into  one  of  three  categories  into  which  may 
be  grouped  those  alternatives  for  institutional  reform  which  are  premised  on 
the  environment  as  a  major  focus  for  public  policy,  unsubordinated  to  social  ac¬ 
counting  or  technoscientiflc  considerations.  With  an  important  reservation,  the 
following  three  categories  of  proposals  reflect  an  ascending  sense  of  importance 
and  urgency  on  the  part  of  their  sponsors.  The  reservation  is  the  judgment  of 
individuals  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  is  politically  feasible.  In  general,  con¬ 
servative  and  adaptive  reforms  are  more  feasible  than  novel  or  drastic  meas¬ 
ure.  Surgery  may  be  what  the  patient  requires,  but  it  is  usually  easier  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  accept  medicine.  It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  conclude 
that  the  sponsors  of  more  conservative  proposals,  such  as  the  reported  task 
force  recommendations,  would  not  favor  stronger  measures  if  they  believed  them 
to  be  obtainable. 

The  categorical  alternatives  to  institutional  reform  for  the  environment  as  an 
independent  focus  of  public  policy  are  these : 

a.  Presidential  Special  Assistant  plus  cabinet  level  interagency  council  (re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Nixon  task  force) . 

b.  High-level  council,  independent  of  the  executive  departments  but  located 
administratively  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  plus  a  far-reaching 
program  of  environmental  research  and  .surveillance  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  requiring  annually  or  biennially  a  report  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  environment.  ( Senate  Bill  1075  and  several  similar 
proposals  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.) 
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c.  Major  departmental  reorganization  taking  one  of  several  forms : 

(1)  A  moderate  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (e.g.,  transferring  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  into  the  reconstituted  depart¬ 
ment). 

(2)  A  new  specialized  technoscientific  agency  for  environmental  research 
and  engineering  development,  such  as  that  recently  recommended  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources. 

(3)  A  new  super-department  of  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
based  roughly  on  the  model  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  primarily  for 
planning  and  coordinative  purposes,  and  probably  associated  with  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  entire  Executive  Branch. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  has  already  been  discussed ;  our  attention  will 
therefore  be  directed  to  the  two  remaining  groups  of  categories. 

The  first  of  these  categories  calls  for  a  high-level  council  on  environmental 
policy  to  be  situated  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  A  near  variant  is 
Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario’s  proposed  Technology  Assessment  Board,  but 
this  would  be  an  “independent”  agency  equally  responsible  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  and  would  be  concerned  with  technological  impacts  other  than 
those  on  the  environment.  Senate  Bill  1075  probably  represents  the  proposal 
within  this  category  of  alternatives  for  which  the  widest  consensus  outside  of  the 
government  presently  exists.  It  overcomes  objections  to  the  subordination  of 
environmental  policy  to  a  system  of  social  accounts  or  to  an  exclusive  emphasis 
on  science  and  technology.  And  it  avoids  loss  of  identity  for  environmental  policy, 
or  prejudice  to  independence  of  viewpoint,  that  would  probably  attend  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  an  interagency  council.  Although  it  adds  certain  functions,  chiefiy 
those  of  surveillance,  education,  and  research  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  it 
does  not  otherwise  alter  the  structure  of  the  federal  government. 

Some  friendly  critics  of  S.  1075  would  like  to  see  it  reinforced  by  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  national  policy  and  by  such  measures  as  might  strengthen  its  lever¬ 
age  in  relation  to  the  other  executive  agencies.  The  experience  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  nineteen  thirties  is  a  warning  of  the  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  a  political  powerless  agency  in  a  policy  area  of  conflicting  interests  and 
values.  Environmental  issues  are  avoided  by  some  elective  officials  because  of  the 
risk  that  they  entail.  It  is  traditional  political  prudence  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
the  cross-fire  of  powerful,  antagonistic  interests.  Compared  to  a  Council  on  the 
Environment,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  operates  in  a  tower  of  ivory, 
behind  a  wall  of  statistical  abstractions  that  few  citizens  profess  to  understand. 
The  protection  and  improvement  of  the  environment  is  unavoidably  involved  in 
controversy.  Until  the  realities  and  limitations  of  Spaceship  Earth  are  more 
widely  understood  and  resiiected  than  they  are  today,  the  members  of  a  Council 
on  the  Environment  ought  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  political  ambition. 
Effective  service  on  such  a  Council  would  probably  preclude  subsequent  election 
to  public  office. 

A  second  concern  regarding  S.  1075  is  with  its  designation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  a  major  agency  “to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys, 
research  and  analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality.” 
The  concern  is  not  primarily  that  research  is  not  a  governmental  function,  but 
rather  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  environmental  and  ecological  research  is  no 
more  uniquely  appropriate  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  it  is  presently 
organized,  than  it  is  to  the  OST.  Ecological  and  environmental  concerns  are  the 
business  not  only  of  Interior,  but  also  esijecially  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administration,  and  of  at  least  six  other  federal 
agencies.  There  is  little  if  any  quarrel  with  the  ecological  survey  and  research 
objectives  of  S.  1075  or  of  a  similar  measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson.  The  question  is  whether  the  responsibility  should  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
federal  departments  as  presently  constituted,  unless  buffered  from  political  and 
bureaucratic  importunities  by  a  structure  analogous  to  that  provided  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternative  arrangements  for  realizing  the  important 
objective  of  ecological  and  environmental  research.  Among  them  should  be  listed 
proposals  for  a  quasi-autonomous  National  Institute  of  Ecology  advocated  by  the 
Ecologrical  Society  of  America ;  for  a  National  Social  Science  Foundation,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Fred  Harris ;  and  a  system  of  university  related  institutes  of 
environmental  studies,  recommended  by  the  Pollution  Panel  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Ck)mmittee  and  the  Caldwell-Sargent  proposal  to  the  Public 
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Health  Service  Symposium  on  Human  Ecology,  November,  1968.  It  seems  probable 
that  some  combination  of  research  agencies  under  the  overall  coordination  of  the 
high-level  Council  on  the  Environment  would  be  the  most  practical  answer  to  the 
need.  The  previously  cited  OST  memorandum  of  1968  proposed  such  a  coordina- 
tive  arrangement,  but  under  its  own  supervision.  Funds,  in  addition  to  those  now 
appropriated  for  research  activities  in  presently  existing  agencies,  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Council  on  the  Environment.  This  might  advantageously  reinforce 
its  political  viability  by  delevoping  a  constituency  of  professional  societies,  uni¬ 
versities  and  research  institutes,  associated  with  it  through  its  administration  of 
research  grants  and  contracts. 

The  third  category  of  proposals — ^for  departmental  reorganization — currently 
includes  at  least  three  alternatives.  The  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  its  mission  would  not  primarily 
be  environmental  policy.  The  mo.st  frequently  discussed  alternative  would  recon¬ 
stitute  the  Department  of  Interior  as  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  This 
proposition  has  been  criticized,  however,  as  presenting  a  one-dimensional  view 
of  the  environmental  issue — the  economic.  “Natural  resources”  is  a  commonly 
used,  unobjectionable  economic  c-oncept,  but  it  does  not  include,  except  by  an  act 
of  extraordinary  semantic  creativity,  the  full  range  of  needs  for  which  man  seeks 
fulfillment  in  the  environment.  There  api>ears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  Department  of  the  Environment,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  its  concern  was  broadened  under  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Udall  to  include,  in  the  words  of  President  .Johnson,  “a  new  conservation — not 
ju.st  the  classic  conservation  of  protection  and  development,  but  a  creative  con¬ 
servation  of  restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern  .  .  .  not  with  nature  alone, 
but  with  the  total  relation  between  man  and  the  world  around  him.”  [Message  to 
the  Congress,  February  8,  1965.]  “The  Secretai*y  of  the  Interior,”  editorialized 
Time  Magazine  May  10,  1968,  “really  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Environment.” 

The  major  difiSculty  with  the  transformation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
into  a  Department  of  the  Environment  develops  out  of  the  effect  of  this  action 
on  other  government  agencies.  If  natural  resources  were  the  organizing  principle 
around  which  the  Department  were  reconstituted,  the  combination  of  agencies 
to  be  included  would  differ  from  those  logically  related  to  an  environmental  focus. 
All  major  areas  of  public  policy  tend  to  interrelate  in  ways  that  are  inconvenient 
to  the  makers  of  conventional  organization  charts.  For  example,  how  should  the 
federal  government  organize  to  deal  with  energy?  The  nation  has  no  coherent 
energy  policy,  but  eventually  it  is  likely  that  one  will  emerge.  Should  energy  policy 
be  considered  an  environmental  matter,  or  is  it  primarily  an  economic  or  techno- 
scientific  issue?  If  environment  becomes  the  major  focus  of  a  single  department, 
would  all  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  environment  come  under  its  jurisdiction? 
It  should  be  obvious  that  they  would  not.  For  example,  foreign  affairs,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  justice  are  the  primary  concern  of  specific  agencies,  but  the 
exclusive  concern  of  none.  It  is,  however,  pos.sible  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
conceptualizing  a  better  organization  for  the  Executive  Branch  lies  in  our 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  rethink  the  role  and  functions  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  American  society.  One  attempt  to  break  out  of  conventional  assumptions 
regarding  departmental  organization  is  the  idea  of  the  super-department  or 
ministry.  But  before  examining  this  alternative,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
another  alternative  (although  only  a  partial  one)  for  departmental  reorganization 
for  environmental  policy. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency,  proposed  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Marine  Science,  [Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,  January  11,  1969],  is  not 
directed  so  much  toward  ecology  and  the  broad  range  man-environment  relation¬ 
ships  as  it  is  toward  physical  science  and  engineering.  It  is  considered  here  be¬ 
cause  of  its  obvious  relationship  to  federal  organization  for  environmental  policy. 
But  it  'wmuld  not  answer  the  need  for  institutional  reform  that  has  induced  the 
environmental  quality  legislation  propo.sed  in  the  Ninetieth  and  Ninety-First 
Congresses.  The  principal  difficulty  with  the  Marine  Commission  proposal  is  that 
it  has  not  been  made  within  a  context  of  comprehensive  reorganization  within 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  continuing  ad  hoc  creation  of  independent  agencies  is 
of  dubious  wisdom  if  responsible  and  coordinated  public  policy  is  desired.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science  Agency  may  be  desirable, 
but  such  a  decision  cannot  be  responsibly  undertaken  unless  it  is  an  outcome  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  full  range  of  governmental  responsibilities  for  the 
environment. 
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This  same  conditional  proviso  is  equally  applicable  to  establishment  of  a  new 
super  department  for  the  environment  and  natural  resources.  Because  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  super-department  has'  as  yet  been  chiefly  on  an  informal  basis, 
official  proposals  for  institutional  reform  cannot  be  cited.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  considerations  upon  which  most  proponents  of  this  type  of  agency  seem 
agreed.  They  are,  first,  that  reorganization  for  environmental  policy  can  most 
effectively  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  review  of  the  total  structure  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch;  second,  that  no  agency,  however  comprehensive,  can  or  probably 
should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  public  policy ;  and  third,  that 
the  rationale  for  the  super-department  is  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  clarity, 
coordination,  and  responsibility  to  federal  administration.  The  large  scale  of 
the  super-department  makes  it  easier  to  accommodate  functions  of  environ¬ 
mental,  natural  resources,  and  energy  policy  under  one  coordinative  structure. 

The  super-department  is  what  in  parliamentary  government  would  be  called 
a  ministi’y-  Its  functions  would  be  those  of  planning,  review,  coordination,  and 
conflict  resolution.  It  would  not  be  an  operative  department  in  the  traditional 
sense,  and  would  relate  to  subordinate  agencies  somewhat  in  the  manner  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  relates  to  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force.  An  objective  of  the  super-department  would  be  to  de¬ 
concentrate,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of  decision  now  theoretically  lodged  in  the 
person  of  the  President,  but  in  fact  often  exercised  by  lower  echelon  ofiicials 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  Executive  oflices  of  whom  the  Congress 
or  the  electorate  have  no  know'ledge  and  no  means  of  questioning  or  calling  to 
account.  The  head  of  a  sui>er-department  would  have  higher  visibility  than  most 
cabinet  officers  have  experienced  since  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 

Professor  Stephen  K.  Bailey  in  his  essay  in  the  1968  Brookings  Institution 
report  entitled  Agenda  for  the  Nation,  identifies  four  areas  of  prime  concern  for 
the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  Executive  office.  These  he  describes  as  national 
security,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the  physical 
environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resoui’ce  devel¬ 
opment.  These  four  areas  could  become  the  foci  of  new  cabinet  level  super¬ 
departments  as  indeed  the  first  of  them — national  security — already  is.  This  form 
of  administrative  organization  would  not,  however,  obviate  the  need  for  separate 
advisory  councils.  Indeed,  it  would  make  their  separate  status  more  important  as 
independent  agencies  for  policy  surveillance  and  review.  Some  students  of  public 
administraiton  believe  that  there  are  advantages  to  responsive  and  responsible 
government  in  alternative  sources  for  public  decision  or  action  on  nearly  all 
issues.  They  argue  that  a  moderate  degree  of  competition  among  agencies  may 
actually  increa.se  the  efficiency  of  government  operations.  It  is  therefore  pertinent 
to  this  argument  to  point  out  that  the  super-department  concept  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  exclusiveness  or  monopoly  in  any  sector  of  public  policy,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  multiple  avenues  of  recourse  on  any  public  policy  issue. 

SOME  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement,  the  point  was  made  that  a  choice  among  alter¬ 
native  arrangements  for  environmental  administration  wmuld  logically  depend 
upon  an  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  a  judgment  regarding 
its  nature.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  alternative  proposals  indicates  that  differing 
conclusions  on  these  matters  have  been  reached  by  differing  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  the  task  of  decision  by  the  Congress  and  the  President  is  not  greatly 
assisted  by  a  comparison  of  divergent  views.  Their  need  is  for  more  basic  criteria. 
Tlie  argument  has  been  advanced  that  a  national  policy  for  the  environment, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  statute  or  resolution,  could  provide  this  criteria. 
The  absence  of  an  adequate  policy  statement,  accompanied  by  explicit  provisions 
for  its  implementation,  is  the  most  serious  omission  from  the  current  set  of 
legislative  proposals  for  institutional  reform.  Without  such  an  operational 
charter,  the  political  future  of  a  high-level  council  on  the  environment,  such  as 
proposed  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson,  and  McGovern,  among  others,  would  be 
unduly  handicapped.  Its  situation  would  be  comparable  to  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  loithont  an  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  scientific  evidence  of  a  mounting  crisis  of  the  environment  is  so  pervasive 
and  so  thoroughly  documented  that  rational  disagreement  can  occur  only  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  its  seriousness.  But  scientific  truth  does  not  automatically 
become  political  truth.  Political  disbelief  cannot  alter  material  reality ;  it  cannot 
alter  or  amend  scientific  fact.  But  it  can  prevent  government  from  coping  effec¬ 
tively  with  reality.  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup  Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Institute 
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of  Public  Opinion,  believes  that  most  Americans  accept  the  proposition  that  there 
is  indeed  a  real  crisis  of  the  environment  and  that  government  is  not  doing  enough 
about  it.  In  a  recent  survey  (January,  1969)  he  found  that  younger  adults  in 
particular  were  concerned  about  environmental  degradation.  Analysis  of  the  news 
media  would  tend  to  confirm  Gallup’s  view.  The  country  as  a  whole  may  be 
more  ready  for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  environmental  problems  than  are  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Congress  or  the  mission-bound  Executive  agencies.  But  if 
the  recent  multiplication  of  Congressional  subcommittees  with  an  explicit  environ¬ 
mental  concern  written  into  their  titles  is  more  than  an  improbable  coincidence, 
it  is  an  indication  that  concern  for  the  environment  is  being  perceived  in  the 
Congress  as  good  politics.  But  the  scientific  truth  of  an  environmental  crisis  will 
not  become  a  fully  legitimized  political  truth  until  the  Congress,  or  the  people, 
by  their  votes  make  it  so. 

Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  recently  expressed  a  feeling  shared  by  millions 
of  Americans  everywhere  when  he  compared  the  threat  to  American  security  posed 
by  the  pollution  and  decay  of  our  urban  environments  to  the  military  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  threat  external  to  our  boundaries.  Mayor  Stokes  does  not  have  to  read  the 
scientific  journals  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  environment.  With 
millions  of  other  Americans  he  daily  experiences  the  threat,  and  finds  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  national  com¬ 
mitment  in  money,  men,  and  organization  to  defense  against  possible  attack  from 
overseas  and  the  inadequate  and  defaulted  commitments  to  defense  against  the 
forces  of  decay  at  home  that  could  as  surely  destroy  the  national  security.  Four 
years  ago  in  a  prophetic  essay  [Harper’s  Magazine,  February,  1965],  Peter 
Drucker  predicted  that  quality  of  environment  and  of  human  relations  would 
become  the  major  political  issues  of  the  future.  He  foresaw'  success  for  political 
leadership  that  understood  the  coming  change  of  values.  But  he  also  saw  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  political  leaders  of  middle  age  were  locked  into  the  perceptions 
and  values  of  the  nineteen  thirties  and  forties.  When  this  perception  gap  is  also 
a  generation  gap,  and  becomes  also  a  political  gap,  the  makings  of  political  over¬ 
turn  are  present.  The  Nixon  administration  and  the  91st  Congress  may  have  the 
last  opportunity  for  American  political  leadership  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  environment  and  of  human  relations  by  means  of  methods  short  of  radical. 

Any  clear-minded  elected  ofiicial  knows,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  i)erhaps  knows 
better  than  any,  that  the  public  does  not  reward  its  political  leaders  for  good 
intentions.  If  our  estimate  of  the  scientific  and  political  significance  of  the 
environmental  issue  is  correct,  it  is  already  long  past  time  for  a  major  reassess¬ 
ment  of  national  priorities  in  relation  to  the  environment.  This  reassessment 
is  unquestionably  a  responsibility  of  the  Congress.  There  has  been  articulate 
leadership  on  behalf  of  environmental  policy  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Few 
of  the  indivduals  or  legislative  proposals  have  been  si)ecifically  identified  in  this 
report,  w'hich  has  been  concerned  wfith  issues  rather  than  with  events.  But  it  is 
now  time  for  events — for  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  an  explicit  course  of  policy 
and  action  to  bring  the  worsening  environmental  situation  under  control. 

Let  us  begin  the  task  where  best  we  can.  If  the  least  promising  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  alternatives  is  the  be.st  that  can  be  presently  detained,  let  us  begin  there  as  a 
temporary  measure.  But  let  us  also  persist  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  effective 
organizational  answer  to  the  problems  of  environmental  policy  that  experience 
and  research  can  provide.  Few  of  the  alternatives  now  under  consideration  for 
implementing  environmental  policy  are  mutually  incompatible.  The  effectiveness 
of  measures  taken  will  depend  first  upon  an  adequate,  operational  national  policy 
and  second  upon  an  adequate  definition  of  the  place  of  environmental  policy  in 
the  total  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Beyond  these  considerations  are 
problems  of  relating  federal  responsibilities  to  those  of  state  and  local  government 
and  to  the  non-governmental  and  international  aspects  of  our  society.  On  Sunday, 
March  30th,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  printed  Part  I  of  a  state-of-the-world 
report  on  the  earth  dweller’s  tendency  to  make  his  planet  uninhabitable.  “Is  Man 
His  Owm  Doomsday  Machine?”  asked  the  Tribune.  The  answer  to  that  question 
may  very  well  be  given  in  the  response  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress,  who  alone  have  the  power  to  set  the  course  of 
national  policy  and  action  for  the  protection  and  management  of  the  environment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tydings.  Then  we  will  call  on  former 
Secretary  Udall. 
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Senator  Tydings,  we  regret  that  there  was  a  mixup  on  the  timing 
this  morning.  We  were  right  in  the  middle  of  a  panel  discussion,  and 
I  knew  you  were  aware  of  our  difficulty,  and  we  appreciate  your  for¬ 
bearance. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS,  A  H.S.  SENATOK  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Senator  Tydings.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  late  hour  and 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Udall  has  to  speak,  I  would  ask  that  you  would 
incorporate  my  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  just  let  me 
make  a  few  comments. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Tydings.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  introduced  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  was  referred,  unfortunately  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  get  it  re¬ 
referred  to  your  committee.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1969.”  Briefly,  it  establishes  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  to  be  headed  by  a  Di¬ 
rector  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Office,  as  I  visualized,  would  be  small  and  select,  with  authority 
to  review,  clear,  coordinate,  appraise  policies,  and  projects  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  might  adversely  affect  the  quality  or  the 
integrity  of  the  environment.  It  would  operate  in  the  area  of  conser¬ 
vation  of  environment,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates  in 
the  field  of  finance. 

It  would  pull  together  the  activity  of  Government  relating  to  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  and  provide  for  the  overview  now  lacking  and  so 
necessary,  as  you  know,  to  any  rational  or  creative  approach. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  in  your  deliberations,  in  your  consid¬ 
eration,  to  give  some  thought  to  creating  some  type  of  an  overview 
agency  that  goes  beyond  just  compiling  facts  and  giving  advice.  Our 
population  is  exploding  rapidly.  Things  happen  quickly,  too  quickly 
for  us  to  be  able  to  afford  that  luxury.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to 
establish  within  our  governmental  structure  some  sort  of  agency  with 
some  political  muscle. 

Tliere  are  two  functions  which  I  would  grant  to  this  new  agency, 
whether  you  call  it  a  Council  of  Advisers  or  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  They  are,  Xo.  1,  the  power  of  review, 
but,  No.  2,  more  important,  the  power  of  delay.  The  overview  agency 
should  have  the  authority  to  review,  to  clear  and  to  coordinate  legis¬ 
lative  proposals,  particularly  those  emanating  from  the  administration 
relating  to  environmental  quality.  It  would  thus  act  in  the  field  of 
conservation,  broadly  defined,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
operates  in  the  area  of  finance. 

Additionally,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  consider  giving  the 
agency  some  sort  of  strength  to  delay  a  specific  Federal  project  which 
in  its  judgment  threatens  the  quality  of  the  environment  of  our  Nation. 
Our  scientific  achievements  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  much  dam¬ 
age  can  be  done  in  a  short  time.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  an  agency  or  a  bureau  or  office  with  some  political 
strength. 

Now,  that  is  really  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  other  than  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  chairman  for  the  initiative  in  calling  the  colloquium  last 
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July.  I  think  that  was  a  marvelous  idea.  It  was  a  great  national  service. 
I  think  your  hearings  are  effective  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  alert 
the  Nation  to  the  problems.  But  I  hope  that  you  report  out  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  at  least  giving  the  agency  or  council, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the  actual  political  muscle  to  do  the 
job,  because  if  you  just  have  advice,  I  don’t  think  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  that  we  need. 

All  you  have  to  think  of  is  that  the  population  in  this  country  will 
hit  300  million  before  the  end  of  this  century,  to  realize  the  resultant 
problems  to  the  environment.  Then  you  realize  that  something  has  to 
be  done  to  at  least  give  the  President  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  various 
administrative  activities  of  governmental  activities  on  the  overall 
environment. 

The  Chaikman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Tydings,  for  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment.  I  read  your  four  points,  and  I  think  they  were  well  taken.  We 
appreciate  having  your  support  in  connection  with  an  effective  en¬ 
vironmental  program.  I  think  a  declaration  policy  standing  by  itself 
without  some  action-forcing  procedures  will  be  meaningless.  And  I 
take  it  you  share  that  view. 

Senator  Tydings.  Yes,  six*. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  kindness  in  waiting. 

Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Maryland 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  wish 
to  commend  you  and  the  Committee  for  convening  hearings  on  environmental 
quality. 

Certainly  few  concerns  of  mankind  are  as  important  as  this.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  I  need  to  convince  anyone  here  that  as  a  nation  and  a  people  we  have 
permitted  an  intolerable  abuse  of  our  environment.  Its  quality  is  certainly  in 
doubt.  Our  waters  are  polluted,  running  rich  with  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 
Our  major  cities  have  forgotten  what  clean  air  is.  Roads  have  been  built  and 
housing  “renewed”  with  little  sensitivity  and  a  remarkable  forgetfulness  that 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings.  Harmful  pesticides  are  sprayed  with  an 
abandon  that  is  truly  alarming.  The  concept  of  America  the  Beautiful  is  now 
at  least  open  to  question  as  our  streets,  sidewalks  and  countryside  seem  littered 
with  trash  and  garbage. 

To  restore  and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment,  I  believe  there  are 
some  four  urgent  steps  which  the  nation  must  take. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  close  the  gap  between  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  si>ending  for  natural  resource  programs.  A  quality  environment  costs 
money.  There  is  no  getting  around  this.  You  cannot  get  something  for  nothing 
and  a  quality  environment  is  no  exception.  The  gap  is  illustrated  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  FY  ’69  authorization  for  construction  of  water  quality  treat¬ 
ment  plants.  The  authorization  was  $700  million ;  the  actual  sum  appropriated 
only  $214  million. 

The  second  step  to  be  taken  is  the  acceleration  of  our  basic  research  in  the 
field  of  ecology.  Simply  stated,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  effect  of  pesti¬ 
cides,  more  about  thermal  pollution,  and  more  about  the  impact  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
But  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  caution  here.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for 
additional  research  is  not  an  excuse  for  inaction.  We  know  enough  now  to  act,, 
and  to  act  firmly.  We  need  further  research,  but  we  need  action  as  well. 

The  third  step  required  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Our  government  is  not 
organized  to  handle  the  complex  problems  we  face  in  attaining  a  quality  environ¬ 
ment.  As  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  pointed  out  our  government  seems  designed 
for  an  earlier  day.  The  allocation  of  responsibility  refiects  a  rural  nation  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  the  exploitation  of  natural 
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resources.  We  are  just  not  programmed  for  a  systems  approach  to  an  urban 
society. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  look  at  the  total  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  government  affects  it.  The  present 
piecemeal  approach  is  no  longer  suflBcient.  There  is  little  coordination  and  no 
overview.  Yet  we  need  both. 

The  bills  the  Committee  is  considering  today,  as  well  as  the  legislation  I 
introduced  yesterday,  seek  to  achieve  this  overview.  The  means  chosen  vary 
somewhat,  but  the  objective  is  the  same. 

Without  this  overview  our  nation  will  not  achieve  a  quality  environment  and 
all  of  us  shall  be  the  lesser  for  it. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  required  to  restore  and  enhance  our  environment 
is  the  declaration  of  a  national  policy  on  the  environment.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
Chairman,  your  efforts  last  summer  in  calling  together  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Colloquium  between  this  Committee  and  the  House  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  Committee  to  discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment  are  to  be 
commended.  The  colloquium  was  an  exciting  idea  and  will  be,  I  think,  a 
significant  contribution  to  achieving  a  quality  environment. 

The  key  question  to  raise,  however,  is  what  will  this  national  policy  be?  It 
is  easy  to  speak  of  such  a  policy;  it  is  much  harder  to  decide  upon  one. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  thought  that  our  nation’s  policy  on 
the  environment  should  be,  simply,  the  creation  of  a  quality  environment  for 
all  the  people. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  What  is  “quality?”  Isn’t  the  phrase  deceptively 
simple  and  rather  vague?  These  are  fair  questions  and  must  be  raised.  I  would 
answer  that  “environmental  quality”  is  no  more  nor  less  definable  than  “do¬ 
mestic  tranquility,”  “general  welfare,”  “economic  prosperity,”  “social  well-being,” 
“national  security,”  and  other  set  policies  of  this  country,  either  stated  or 
unstated. 

One  could,  of  course,  take  the  negative  aproach  and  define  what  “environ¬ 
mental  quality”  is  not.  It  is  not  filthy  rivers.  It  is  not  polluted  air.  It  is  not  a 
careless  use  of  pesticides.  And  it  is  not  “piecemeal  government.” 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  a  more  positive  approach  to  the  problem  is 
required. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  define  the  key  elements  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
environment.  The  term  “quality  environment”  incorporates  at  least  in  part, 
the  following : 

♦each  individual’s  right  to  a  quality  environment. 

♦the  individual  resi)onsibility  to  contribute  to  a  quality  environment, 
♦the  responsibility  of  local,  state  and  Federal  governments  to  maintain 
creatively  and  carefully  such  an  environment. 

♦the  government  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  all  the  people. 

♦the  consideration  of  long-term  benefits  over  short-term  advantages, 
♦the  need  to  enhance  our  environment,  not  just  maintain  or  protect  it. 
♦the  environment  as  safe,  attractive,  diverse,  productive,  and  prosperous, 
♦the  need  to  balance  the  relationships  between  technology,  population, 
and  natural  resources. 

♦the  recognition  that  the  environment  must  be  considered  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis. 

An  additional  element  must  also  be  included.  There  must  be  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment  an  agency  or  group  capable  of  taking  the  overview.  There  must  be 
an  oflace  which  will  ensure  that  environmental  considerations  are  brought  into 
the  decision-maldng  processes  of  government.  The  councils  created  by  the 
legislation  before  this  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  mv  own  bill,  are  efforts  to  achieve  this. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  a  policy  by  its  very  nature  is  flexible.  To 
achieve  success  and  longevity  it  must  be  both  broad  and  unburdened  by  rigid 
and  dogmatic  guidelines.  It  must  ensure  that  the  right  questions  be  asked.  It 
must  be  capable  of  accommodating  change.  It  must  offer  direction  yet  speak  of 
aspiration  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Committee  in  its 
deliberation  to  consider  creating  an  overview  agency  that  goes  beyond  mere  ad¬ 
vice.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  agency  with  some  political  muscle. 
And  I  think  the  time  to  do  this  is  now. 

There  are  two  functions  which  I  would  grant  to  the  new  agency,  whether  it 
be  called  a  Council  of  Advisors  or  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  They  are 
the  power  of  review  and  the  power  of  delay. 
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The  overview  agency  should  have  the  authority  to  review,  clear,  and  coordinate 
legislative  proposals  relating  to  environmental  quality.  It  would  thus  act  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  broadly  defined,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates 
in  the  area  of  finance.  Additionally  the  agency  should  be  able  to  delay  a  specific 
Federal  project  which  threatens  the  environment.  Too  much  harm  has  already 
been  done  by  ill  considered,  precipitous  action,  and  we  need  a  method  to  prevent 
this  from  recurring.  This  is  one  “safeguard  system”  which  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  my  full  support  for  your  efforts  to  restore  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

The  Chair  is  delighted  to  welcome  to  the  committee  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Interior.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Secretary  Udall 
has  appeared  before  the  committee  since  leaving  office.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  all  owe  you  a  great  debt  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  area  of 
conservation,  as  I  have  noted  on  many  previous  occasions.  I  certainly 
want  to  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome  this  afternoon  and  we  look 
forward  to  your  comments. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  STEWART  UDALL,  EORMER  SECRETARY  OP 

THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  the  committee  today.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I 
apologize  to  the  committee  for  it.  I  find  I  don’t  have  the  staff  that  I 
once  had,  and  sometimes  I  don’t  have  the  time  to  prepare  the  kind  of 
statement  I  would  like.  But  I  do  have  some  comments  that  I  would  like 
to  make  that  I  think  will  be  pertinent. 

I  liked  Senator  Tydings’  reference  a  moment  ago  to  the  need  for  an 
overview,  and  I  want  to  advise  the  committee,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  I  am  one  of  the  ex-Cabinet  officers,  and  having  a  very  happy  time 
because  I  am  still  involved  in  conservation  and  in  environmental  mat¬ 
ters.  I  am  heading  up  a  new  environmental  consulting  and  planning 

firm  which  we  have  called  the  Overffiew  Group,  and  I  do  believe - 

The  Chalkman.  You  would  just  as  soon  enact  that  into  law. 

Mr.  Udall.  That  is  right.  I  like  that  as  a  term.  I  want  to  conunend 
the  Chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
the  leadership  and  the  interest  that  they  have  shown  in  this  whole 
field  of  protecting  the  American  environment. 

I  was  interested  the  other  day — I  think  it  is  the  current  issue  of  For¬ 
tune  magazine.  Edwin  Foglemeyer,  who  has  been  one  of  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  in  recent  years  on  environment  issues,  said  that  the  only  area  of 
our  national  life  as  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned,  or  as  far  as  the  total 
environment  is  concerned  where  the  country  had  done  well,  done  ade¬ 
quately,  is  with  regard  to  national  parks,  wilderness  protection,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  If  that  judgment  is  true,  much  of  the  credit  for 
that  goes  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  believe  we  reach  the  point  where  legislation  of  the  kind  you  are 
considering  today  is  most  timely,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  time 
is  right  and  ithat  this  legislation  has  the  kind  of  support  that  has  been 
evidenced  here  today  is  that  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Nation  to¬ 
day  that  did  not  exist  a  decade  ago  is  a  very  broad  and  a  very  deep 
concern  at  all  levels  of  our  population  over  the  quality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  environment. 
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Without  doubt,  one  of  the  negative  features  of  our  national  life  is 
the  erosion  of  the  livability  of  our  cities,  of  the  attractiveness  and  the 
appeal  of  the  American  out  of  doors. 

I  noticed  just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  com¬ 
missioned  a  poll  by  Dr.  Gallup  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  | 

environment,  and  it  turned  out  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  , 

American  people,  I  think,  something  like  10  or  12  percent,  that  were 
not  concerned  or  said  they  had  no  concern  about  the  environmental  j 
problems  and  the  difficulties  in  which  our  countrj^  is  in.  I 

I  would  like  to  observe  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  honestly  believe —  i 

I  said  so  last  year  while  I  was  Secretary,  I  can  be  maybe  a  little  more  1 
candid  now — ^that  on  balance,  when  one  looks  at  the  total  environment  ' 

of  this  country  moving  from  the  heart  of  our  cities  up  to  the  furthest  ■ 

wilderness  areas,  I  think  we  are  still  losing  the  battle.  I  think  week  by  ! 
week  we  are  seeing  more  bad  things  happen  that  diminish  the  appeal, 
the  beauty,  and  the  livability  of  our  cities  and  our  country  than  we  are 
seeing  positive  things  which  are  arresting  deterioration  and  pollution 
and  erosion. 

I  believe  our  cities  are  substantially  less  livable,  most  of  them,  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago.  Our  air  and  water  is  more  polluted  and  not 
less.  And  I  think  beauty  is  still  being  sacrificed  much  too  often. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  committee.  I  think  the  focus  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  right.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  talk  today,  not  as  we  did  a 
decade  ago  about  resources  alone,  as  important  as  resources  are,  nor  do 
we  talk  about  conservation  related  to  Nature  alone,  as  important  as 
that  is,  but  we  are  trying  to  pull  together  so  that  man  thinks  of  what 
man  does,  of  the  manmade  part  of  the  world  and  of  the  world  that 
Nature  constitutes  as  part  of  a  single  system,  and  we  see  these  inter¬ 
relationships.  And  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  very  much  right  in  its  focus  and  its  emphasis. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  realized  a  little  bit  late  in  this  country 
during  the  postwar  period — indeed,  it  goes  back  beyond  World  War 
II — was  that  one  of  the  leading  phenomena  both  in  this  country  and 
worldwide  was  an  inmigration  to  the  cities.  Today,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  70  or  75  years  ago,  70  percent  of  the  people  live  in  the  cities.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  problem  centers,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  environment  we  have  to  think  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
countryside. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  can’t  discuss  this  issue  without  linking 
it  in  a  very  direct  way  with  what  I  believe  is  a  need  for  new  national 
priorities  with  regard  to  the  future.  Certainly  if  we  look  at  this 
period  of  the  1960’s  (the  areas  that  in  the  main  have  been,  I  would 
say,  well  treated  and  well  financed  have  been  our  defense  and  military 
activities  and  space.  We  have  kept  the  space  program  on  the  target.  I 
have  always  thought  we  were  rich  with  regard  to  the  money  we  are 
investing  in  highways  as  compared  with  many  other  activities  that  we 
are  trying  to  do,  both  with  regard  to  transportation  and  environment. 

To  give  you  a  few  ideas  that  indicate  how  I  think  the  environment 
and  its  quality  have  been  starved,  when  I  think  back  to  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  8  years  that  I  was  Secretary  that  we  spent  both  for 
open  space  in  cities  and  all  of  the  money  that  we  spent  out  of  the  con¬ 
servation  fund  over  the  last  5  years  to  save  parklands,  forests,  and 
city  parks — I  haven’t  added  it  up,  I  asked  somebody  to  do  this  for  me 
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and  they  didn’t  get  the  job  done — but  I  would  judge  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  we  spent  in  this  area  in  particular  for  land  ac¬ 
quisition  and  development  certainly  is  substantially  less  than  half  a 
billion  dollars.  In  other  words,  it  amoimted  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
space  budget  (to  use  one  example) ,  for  a  single  year,  or  of  the  highway 
budget  for  a  single  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  worrying  about  the  environment  every  day  be¬ 
lieve,  at  least  I  do,  that  next  to  the  conti’ol  of  nuclear  weapons,  popula¬ 
tion  pressure  and  unlimited  population  growth  is  probably  the  No.  2 
problem  that  mankind  faces.  I  think  it  is  a  very  crucial  problem  we 
face  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  total  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
spending  this  year,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  population  control,  is 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  to  $40  million ;  in  other  words,  a 
mere  pittance  when  you  realize  we  are  talking  about  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

Think  of  this  a  moment  in  terms  of  what  it  says  for  national  priori¬ 
ties.  We  spend  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as  for  the  model  cities  pro¬ 
gram.  The  ladies  spend  as  much  for  hair  dye  as  we  are  spending  for 
urban  mass  transportation  systems.  We  are  spending  more  for  pet 
food  than  on  food  stamj^s  for  the  poor.  And  I  could  go  on. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  think  that  if  we  are  really 
concerned  about  doing  the  things  that  must  be  done  across  the  board 
to  make  the  cities  more  livable,  to  tackle  pollution  head  on,  to  do 
the  conservation  work  that  we  must  do,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  significant  upgrading  of  these  activities  in  terms  of  our  national 
pinorities. 

And  it  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  this  legislation  is  particularly 
timely  and  that  the  idea  of  ecological  studies  that  are  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  particularly  the  legislation  that 
would  set  up  a  National  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  I  think 
if  I  had  my  way  I  would  call  it  a  Council  of  Environmental  Advisers, 
perhaps,  but  whatever  we  call  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  certainly 
a  very  important  time  to  discuss  this,  because  I  believe  the  Nation 
has  ahead  of  it,  in  the  immediate  years  ahead,  the  best  opportunity 
that  it  has  had  in  the  entire  postwar  period  to  look  at  its  national 
priorities  and  its  national  needs  and  perhaps  to  reshape  them. 

One  need  only  look  at  how  painful  the  current  situation  is  with 
regard  to  funding  some  of  our  vital  environmeiital  programs.  And  I 
can  speak  to  both  sides  so  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  a  political  comment 
here,  but  both  President  Johnson’s  last  budget  and  President  Nixon’s 
new  budget  which  he  submitted  yesterday,  in  both  instances  instead 
of  increasing  the  amount  in  the  conservation  fund  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  provided  last  year  by  earmarking  moneys  from  the  Continental 
Shelf  to  double  the  amount  of  money  we  would  put  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  that  has  been  saving  so  many  places  in  all  of  the  50 
States,  this  amount  of  money  is  either  cut  back  or  kept  in  status  quo. 
And  this,  again,  is  an  indication  of  the  trouble  we  have  with  national 
priorities. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  act 
in  this  field  and  to  have  a  council  to  advise  the  President  to  play  ten¬ 
nis  with  the  Congress,  to  educate  the  country,  is  because  I  believe  we 
are  now  going  through  with  this,  and  we  have  an  unmatched  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reassess  our  national  purpose  and  our  national  priorities. 
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Let  me  just  kickoff  the  facts  that  I  believe  lead  to  this  opportunity. 
There  undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  some  kind  of  phasing  down  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  are  going  to  be  successful  this  year,  I  am  sure,  in  our 
space  effort.  The  question  then  before  the  Congress  and  the  country 
is  what  our  second  phase  is  m  those  areas  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  spend  more  or  less  money  in  space  and  more  or  less  on  the  earth, 
shall  I  say. 

There  has  been  a  very  definite  slowdown  in  population  growth  in 
this  country,  and  for  one  I  think  we  ought  to  welcome  this.  I  think  if 
this  trend  continues  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  doubling  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  we  may  even  slow  down  to  the  point  that 
we  can  get  on  top  of  some  of  these  problems  that  now  have  us  by  the 
throat. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  report  recently  was  very  encouraging, 
indicated  that  the  emigration  off  the  farms  has  stabilized  and  that 
there  is  indication  we  may  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  period  of 
migration  off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities.  And  in  addition  to  that, 
when  one  adds  the  circumstance  that  we  are  now  approaching  1976,  in 
our  third  century  of  the  nation,  we  have,  I  thhik,  an  unmatched  op¬ 
portunity  to  remake  our  national  priorities. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  both  sections  of  this  legislation, 
certainly,  the  importance  of  sound  resource  plaiming  in  ecology  and 
ecological  studies,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  now.  I  have  felt  that 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  both  while  I  was  in  the  last  administration 
and  outside,  that  the  idea  of  a  council  on  the  environment  to  advise 
the  President,  to  work  with  the  Congress,  to  work  with  the  country, 
would  be  a  very  vital  contribution  at  this  point. 

Let  me  just  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  other  similar 
council,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was  established 
right  after  the  war.  Some  of  the  Senators  sitting  here  helped  formu¬ 
late  that  legislation.  The  idea,  of  course — we  were  looking  back  over 
our  shoulders  at  the  depression — is  that  we  wanted  to  set  out  as  part 
of  our  national  purpose  that  we  were  not  going  to  tolerate  serious  de¬ 
pressions.  We  wanted  to  have  a  full-employment  economy.  We  wanted 
to  have  as  a  national  goal  that  our  economic  system  would  function 
efficiently. 

And  so  we  set  up  a  council,  and  it  has  operated  now  for  nearly  25 
years.  Of  course,  any  council,  we  should  recognize,  is  only  as  useful 
as  a  President  wants  to  make  it,  if  it  is  an  advisory  council,  and 
Presidents  must  be  concerned  and  they  must  care  or  the  advice  of  a 
council  isn’t  of  much  use.  But  I  believe  the  history  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  proves  its  worth.  I  think  all  of  our  Presidents  have 
leaned  on  it  for  advice. 

It  has  served  to  do  much  of  the  advance  planning.  It  has  monitored 
the  week-by-week  progress  to  see  how  the  economy  was  functioning. 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  experience  of  this  Council  would  indicate 
that  if  a  Council  on  the  Environment  were  to  have  similar  encourage¬ 
ment  and  success,  that  it  could  function  with  equal  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  furthering  national  needs  and  national  priorities. 

How  would  such  a  Council  function,  I  have  asked  myself.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  since  it  would  not  be  tied  in  with  a  de¬ 
partment  that  is  concerned  with  all  of  its  territorial  imperatives  and 
its  programs,  that  it  could  look  down  the  road,  exercise  foresight,  be 
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constantly  concentrating  on  these  larger  problems  of  national  needs 
and  national  priorities,  and  try  to  resolve  conflicts  perhaps  before  they 
arise,  to  anticipate  controversy.  It  would  be  a  full-time  agency  look¬ 
ing  toward  solutions  and  trying  to  think  about  policy  problems  and 
shape  them  for  decision  by  the  President.  It  would  also  educate  the 
country.  It  could  be,  in  addition  to  that,  a  first  line  of  defense  for 
those  who  are  fighting  against  the  further  erosion  of  the  environment. 

I  mei’ely  want  to  say,  5klr.  Chairman,  one  or  two  other  thoughts  that 
I  have  about  such  a  Council.  I  would  think  or  would  hope  that  its  com¬ 
position,  if  it  were  established,  would  be  very  broad  in  recognition  of 
the  total  environment  concept.  I  think  it  would  be  as  much  or  more 
urban-oi’iented  than  back-country-conservation-oriented,  one  might 
say. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  made  up,  naturally,  of  econo¬ 
mists.  As  to  the  advisei’s  of  such  a  Council  as  this  one  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  I  would  hope  you  would  have  people  who  are  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  nature  and  the  natural  sciences,  such  as  ecologists,  biolo¬ 
gists,  people  like  that.  Certainly,  we  would  need  urban  experts,  perhaps 
a  person  like  Ed  Lowe,  a  Lawrence  Helprin,  someone  of  that  kind,  in¬ 
volved  with  urban  design  and  the  urban  environment,  and  perhaps 
even  an  engineer.  We  are  beginning  to  develop  engineers  that  are 
very  sensitive  to  environmental  values,  or  we  could  have  an  economist 
such  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Baulding  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

In  any  event,  such  a  Council  could  focus  on  the  question  of  popula¬ 
tion  policy,  population  increase,  recycling  of  wastes,  what  I  have  called 
civilizing  our  teclmology.  Tliey  can  also,  for  the  President,  scrutinize 
existing  programs  and  point  out  where  programs  are  not  functioning 
well  or  where  they  are  becoming  obsolete  or  where  new  policies  are 
needed.  In  other  words,  this  Council  could  have  a  very  creative  func¬ 
tion.  And  I  want  to  reiterate,  I  for  one  think  it  would  work  and  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  successful. 

I  only  want  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  thought,  and  I  don’t 
have  quite  the  trepidation  I  had  a  few  months  ago  in  telling  Congress 
what  it  should  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  incidents  or  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  its  aimual 
report  has  served  the  country  very  well  in  that  there  is  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Eeport  that 
every  year  receives  a  report  of  the  committee,  discusses  the  economy, 
discusses  economic  policy,  and  usually  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  holds 
public  hearings,  and  you  have  in  that  a  broad-scale  discussion  each 
5’ear  of  economic  policy.  And  so  I  would  like  to  see  and  suggest — we 
might  even  look  back  on  it  and  feel  that  the  colloquium  held  last 
July  was  maybe  the  first  of  these  meetings,  that  this  is  another  area. 
I  don’t  like  to  recommend  that  Congress  proliferate  permanent  com¬ 
mittees.  This  would  have  to  be,  of  necessity,  however,  a  permanent  or 
semipermanent  committee  that  would  be  the  counterpart  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  this  kind  of  council. 

And  I  believe  that  once  a  year,  if  we  stop  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  and 
the  Nation  assesses  its  progress,  assesses  the  new  developments  and 
trends,  the  policies,  the  decisions  that  are  before  the  country  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  involved,  that  this  would  be  a  veiw 
helpful  thing.  Myself,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  play  a  strong 
role,  and  I  think  a  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  have  a  joint  committee. 

The  other  thing  I  might  point  out,  because  it  was  very  clear  to  us 
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that  the  colloquium  last  July  showed  that  this  question  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality  touches  a  half  dozen  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
House.  There  are  many  Members  of  Congress — you  are  not  alone  on 
this  committee — who  have  keen  and  deep  and  live  interest  in  this. 

I  believe  that  a  joint  committee,  therefore,  could  serve  as  a  national 
forum  and  could  help  make  this  work  even  more  successful  than  it 
would  work  otherwise. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  want  to  end 
as  I  began,  by  saying  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  back  here  with 
the  committee  again,  and  to  commend  this  excellent  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Udall,  for  a  very  fine  series 
of  comments  on  the  matter  now  pending  before  the  Committee.  I 
especially  welcome  your  remarks  about  the  governmental  structure 
problem.  I  think  this  is  a  key  to  whatever  we  do.  Our  task  is  to  re¬ 
define  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Government  structure,  to  bring  about 
an  action- forcing  procedure  that  will  bring  environmental  considera¬ 
tions  into  the  new  jirograms  that  are  constantly  coming  before  the 
Congress.  And  in  addition,  to  commence  to  do  something  about  the 
problems  that  are  already  in  being. 

If  we  can  slow  down  the  effluent  process  that  is  now  underway  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  but  increasing  at  a  progressive  rate,  we  will 
have  brought  about  a  major  accomplishment. 

I  think  your  comments  as  a  former  Congressman,  a  distinguished 
Secretary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  governmental  procedures  have 
been  very  helpful  to  me,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  very  much. 

Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  don’t  have  any  questions.  I  just  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  that  he  has  been  able  to  be  back  here  for  a 
short  time  with  us. 

The  Chx\irman.  Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  to  have  you  back.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  want  to  join  the 
Chairman  in  appreciation  of  your  contribution  of  the  environmental 
problem.  You  gave  us  a  new  thought  here  in  adapting  some  of  the  ways 
we  handle  Joint  Economic  reports  through  a  Joint  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  think  this  has  merit.  It  is  in  line  with  my  own  thinking.  The 
reason  I  like  it,  I  guess  is  because  I  do  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  I  find  that  the  busiest  6  weeks  or  2  months  that  I 
put  in  in  the  whole  session  is  then,  but  I  think  much  good  comes  of  that. 
And  this  is  a  very  important  airing  of  the  divergent  views ;  we  don’t 
always  agree,  we  usually  come  out  with  a  majority  report  and  a 
minority  report,  but  it  gets  ventilated.  The  economic  reviews,  the 
economic  ideas  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Advisers  get  very  well 
aired  through  the  national  media  of  the  press  and  radio  and  television, 
and  I  think  the  same  kind  of  advantages  could  come  from  like  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  that  we  have. 

I  commend  you  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson  (presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretaiy.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Moss. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  welcome  the  former 
Secretary  back  to  this  committee.  It  seems  like  old  times  to  have  him 
here,  and  as  always  you  have  come  up  with  a  very  constructive  and 
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positive  recommendation.  Your  recommendation  of  a  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environment  certainly  strikes  a  responsive  chord. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  as  you  know,  that  one  of  our  problems 
in  not  dealing  with  the  environment  is  that  we  have  permitted  our 
resources  areas  to  be  fragmented  among  the  Government  departments. 
As  a  problem  arises  that  Ave  think  we  should  tackle,  the  Congress  has 
tended  to  put  it  in  one  place,  and  another  place,  and  so  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  been  introducing  a  bill  to  bring  together  all  these 
environmental  problems  into  one  department  so  Ave  could  focus  on  one 
responsible  head  to  give  us  guidance.  And  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
comment  on  that,  as  to  Avhether  that  Avould  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  or  whether  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Udall.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  again  I  can  speak  with  a  little  less 
constraint  than  heretofore,  and  I  would  see  as  part  of  a  process  of 
operating  with  greater  efficiency,  of  streamlining  our  governmental 
institutions  and  agencies,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  get  decisions  made 
and  to  have  resource  policies,  for  example,  that  are  coherent,  to  have  a 
department  that  Avould  have  in  it  the  main  functions  of  resource 
management  and  conservation. 

How  this  is  done  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  done  is  another 
question,  but  I  am  sympathetic,  and  I  am  sure  you  realize  that,  with 
tne  basic  idea  of  your  legislation.  I  Avould  see  this,  also,  as  the  logical 
step  that  could  be  taken  simultaneously  with  the  other  steps  proposed 
in  Senator  Jackson’s  bill. 

Senator  Moss.  Well,  speaking  of  environment,  we  are  speaking  of 
the  relationship  of  all  of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Council,  if  it  is  established,  is  to  be  able  to  overview  them  all.  If 
we  had  them  gathered  for  action  under  one  department,  it  probably 
would  facilitate  the  preservation  and  utilization  of  our  enAdronment 
consistent  Avith  the  long-term  well-being  of  our  country  and  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  my  opinion.  I  gather  that  you  agree  that  this,  at  least,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  desirable  step. 

Mr.  Udall.  Well,  Senator,  let  me  simply  add  that  I  think  nothing 
did  more  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  historically  while  I  was 
there  than  the  fact  that  we  did  strengthen  its  function  and  broaden 
its  responsibilities.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  that  deals  with  the  entire  country,  with  all  of 
the  States  and  all  of  the  cities,  and  the  fact  that  Congress  Avent  along 
3  years  ago  Avith  President  Johnson’s  recommendation  to  transfer 
water  pollution  control  from  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  In¬ 
terior.  I  think  this  is  the  right  kind  of  focus  for  action,  and  I  think 
these  were  two  very  good  things. 

We  can  see  noAv,  just  in  retrospect,  that  they  helped  the  Department 
work  more  meaningfully  and  more  nationally  in  terms  of  its  function. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you  A^ery  much,  Mr.  Udall. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

i\Ir.  Udall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  McCLOSKEY,  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Michael  McCloskey. 
I  serA^e  as  Conservation  Director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  am  speak- 
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ing  for  it  here  today.  We  shall  address  our  remarks  primarily  to  S. 
1075  and  proposals  for  a  council  on  environmental  quality.  We  are 
pleased  to  offer  our  strong  support  for  S.  1075,  which  would  establish 
such  a  council  and  provide  for  ecological  surveys.  We  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  sponsors  of  legislation  of  this  type  for  these  far-sighted 
proposals. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  is  a  national  conservation  organization  of 
75,000  members,  traditionally  has  been  preoccupied  with  saving  es¬ 
pecially  unique  and  scenic  wildlands.  We  still  are  working  at  this 
task.  However,  this  work  is  being  outflanked  by  the  general  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  man’s  habitat  and  the  outright  destruction  of  the  habitat  for 
so  much  other  life  on  this  planet.  Eecently  we  expressed  our  alarm 
over  these  facts  in  a  full-page  advertisement  that  we  ran  in  a  national 
newspaper.  We  thought  the  time  had  come  to  communicate  our  anguish 
to  a  broad  audience,  and  did  so  in  these  words: 

I.  The  Moon,  Mars,  Saturn  .  .  .  nice  places  to  visit,  hut  you  wouldn't  want  to 
live  there. 

Any  moment  now,  Man  will  find  himself  hurtling  around  in  an  Outer  Space  so 
enormous  that  descriptions  of  its  size  only  boggle  the  mind.  (One  attempt  has 
put  it  this  way :  The  size  of  the  Earth  is  to  the  size  of  the  known  Universe  as  a 
germ  is  to  our  entire  solar  system. ) 

Yet,  we  already  hear  excited  talk  of  locating,  out  there,  a  planet  that  duplicates 
the  natural  environment  on  Earth,  i.e.,  trees,  fiowers,  water,  air,  people ;  you 
get  our  meaning. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  find  such  a  duplicate  Earth  out  there,  it  may  be  some 
thousands  of  years  from  today.  Until  then,  the  only  place  in  the  Universe  that 
will  feel  like  home  is  Earth,  unless  your  idea  of  home  life  could  include  setting  up 
house  on  space  platforms,  or  the  Moon,  or  taking  your  evening  walk  with  oxygen 
helmet  and  space  suit. 

We  haven’t  got  used  to  thinking  about  it  this  way  yet,  but,  as  Astronaut 
Borman  pointed  out — for  us  people.  Earth  is  a  kind  of  inhabitable  oasis  in  an 
unimaginably  vast  desert. 

Also,  Earth  is  a  strange  sort  of  oasis,  in  that  quite  apart  from  providing  us 
what  we  need  to  live — water,  air,  sustenance,  companionship — this  oasis  actually 
grew  us  and  every  other  life  form.  We  are  all  related. 

Darwin,  during  his  famous  Galapagos  journey,  found  all  life  on  Earth — 
from  plankton  to  people — to  be  part  of  an  incredibly  complex  interwoven  and 
interdependent  blanket  spread  around  the  globe.  There  is  no  loosening  one  thread 
in  the  blanket  without  changing  the  stresses  on  every  other  thread,  or  worse, 
unraveling  it. 

So  then,  if  it  is  life  on  Earth  that  most  of  us  are  stuck  with  for  the  next  little 
while,  we  had  better  consider  the  consequences  of  what  has  recently  been  going 
on  there. 

II.  Toward  a  more  Moon-like  Earth. 

There  was  not  always  enough  oxygen  to  support  the  existence  of  Man.  It 
wasn’t  until  green  plants  and  certain  ocean  plankton  had  evolved  that  the  natural 
process  was  begun  by  which  oxygen  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere :  photo¬ 
synthesis. 

Man,  one  would  think,  has  a  stake  in  assuring  that  this  process  continues. 
Consider  then,  these  bits  of  news  : 

— In  the  U.S.  alone,  oxygen-producing  greenery  is  being  paved  over  at  a 
rate  of  one  million  acres  per  year  and  the  rate  is  increasing.  Also,  paving 
is  contagious.  Other  countries  are  following  suit. 

— The  oceans  have  become  the  dumping  ground  for  as  many  as  a  half 
million  substances,  few  of  which  are  tested  to  see  if  the  plankton  we  need 
can  survive  them. 

— New  factories,  autos,  homes,  and  jet  airplanes  have  incredibly  increased 
the  rate  at  which  combustion  takes  place — i.e.,  at  which  oxygen  is  used  and 
replaced  in  our  atmosphere  by  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

The  result  is  a  kind  of  Russian  roulette  with  the  oxygen  supply.  Dr.  Lament 
C.  Cole,  ecologist,  Cornell  University,  New  York,  has  said  this : 

“When  and  if  we  reach  the  point  where  the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  the 
rate  of  photosynthesis,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere  will  decrease. 
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Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  it  may  already  have  begun  to  decline  around  our 
largest  cities.” 

There  is  a  bright  side :  If  we  should  continue  what  we’re  doing,  overpopulation 
will  cease  to  be  a  problem. 

STEEILE 

In  only  25  years,  traces  of  DDT  have  found  their  way  into  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  to  the  extent  of  eleven  parts  per  million.  They  are  also  found  in  animals, 
birds,  fish  and  recently,  in  notable  quantity,  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  Antarctic 
penguins.  ( If  you  wonder  about  the  consequences,  similar  pesticides  have  already 
made  sterile  a  species  of  hawk  and  owl  in  England.  Here  is  the  way  it  works : 
insects  eat  sprayed  plants,  small  birds  eat  them,  and  then  big  birds  eat  them. 
By  that  time,  the  insecticide  has  been  concentrated  many-fold  and  the  big  birds 
are  in  big  trouble.  Now,  if  we  humans  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  owls  and 
hawks  .  .  .) 

Aside  from  the  toxic  effects  on  Man  and  other  animals,  pesticides  like  DDT 
and  newer  more  voguish  chemicals  eliminate  -whole  populations  of  certain 
bacteria  and  pest  organisms. 

However,  and  here  is  the  shocker,  no  one  in  the  world,  knows,  when  we  aim  at  a 
particular  pest,  which  other  organisms  may  he  eliminated  hy  richoehet.  Someone 
had  better  find  out. 

If  some  pesticide,  herbicide,  or  defoliant  should  by  inadvertence  kill  too  many 
of  the  “nitrogen-fixing”  organisms — these  organisms  that  enable  living  things  to 
make  use  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere — then  life  on  Earth  could  end. 

It  is  that  dependent  and  fragile. 

RAMPANT  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Aswan  High  Dam  was  dreamed  up  to  prevent  the  Nile  from  overflowing  its 
banks  as  it  had  yearly  throughout  history.  (It  was  thought  such  a  great  idea  that 
countries  vied  for  the  honor  of  helping  build  it;  the  U.S.  foremost  among  them.) 
The  goals  were  electricity  and  year-round  irrigation,  thus  greater  productivity. 
No  one,  including  the  U.S.,  thought  much  about  certain  side  effects,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  the  most  important: 

■ — Since  the  natural  floods  have  been  halted,  life-giving  nutrients  that 
were  formerly  delivered  to  the  land  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  now 
piling  up  in  a  reservoir  above  the  dam,  unusable. 

As  a  result  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  sardine  fishery  is  already  doomed. 

As  for  the  land,  the  lack  of  nutrients,  plus  the  water-logging  caused  by  old 
irrigation,  plus  salinization,  may  actually  decrease  productivity.  Newly  irrigated 
lands  have  the  same  fate  in  store. 

— A  particular  snail  has  begun  to  thrive  in  the  warm  irrigation  canals. 
The  snail  hosts  a  worm  which  causes  schistosomiasis,  a  debilitating,  often 
fatal  disease.  In  one  region  around  the  dam,  the  incidence  of  this  disease  used 
to  be  2%.  It  has  now  risen  to  75%. 

— At  Aswan,  we  may  also  see  repeated  the  awful  developments  at  Kariba 
Dam,  East  Africa.  At  Kariba,  rafts  of  hyacinths  and  reeds  have  spread  over 
much  of  the  reservoir’s  surface.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  this  growth 
should  cover  just  10%  of  the  reservoir  at  Aswan,  the  plants  could  actually 
transpire  into  the  desert  air  enough  water  to  stop  all  flow  into  the  lower  Nile. 

Looking  at  the  bright  side  again :  In  a  few  centuries,  the  dam  will  fill  up  with 
silt,  and  end  its  useful  life.  Then,  the  river  will  flow  right  over  it,  creating  a 
huge,  perhaps  lovely,  waterfall.  Tourists  will  enjoy  the  view. 

MORE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Engineers  are  improving  things  everywhere : 

— In  Alaska,  a  $2  billion  dam  is  proposed — to  bring  power  to  non-existent 
industry — which  would  flood  a  wilderness  and  nesting  region  the  size  of 
Lake  Erie. 

— In  Brazil,  engineers  propose  an  Amazon  dam  that  would  flood  a  green 
area  as  big  as  Italy. 

— In  Southeast  Asia,  a  series  of  proposed  Mekong  River  dams  may  do  for 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam  what  Aswan  is  doing  for  Egypt.  Every  country 
should  be  spared  such  improvements. 

III.  A  wildlife  preserve  where  we  are  the  wildlife. 

The  speed  with  which  our  world  is  being  altered  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not 
cataloguing  it ;  it  is  everywhere  .  .  .  forests  are  gone,  hillsides  eroded  and  bull- 
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dozed,  waters  filled,  and  air  and  water  polluted.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that 
Man  is  the  Master  of  Nature,  and  that  losing  a  wild  place  or  species  or  plant  is 
of  no  great  importance  to  us,  and  never  mind  the  esthetics.  But  as  we  have 
shown,  tinkering  with  the  natural  order  of  things  can  be  a  dangerous  business, 
for  there  is  a  need  to  think  of  the  organic  wholeness  of  nature,  not  man  apart 
from  that.  Man’s  vanity  notwithstanding,  he  is  irretrievably  intertwined  with 
everything  on  his  planet  and  therefore  must  proceed  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
until,  at  last,  he  has  the  option  of  actually  leaving  Earth. 

If,  before  then,  we  should  so  alter  our  environment  that  we  rid  it  of  ingredients 
we  need  for  life,  then  we  will  merely  pass  the  way  of  other  life  forms  that  have 
become  extinct  for  one  reason  or  another.  And,  as  humbling  a  thought  as  it  may 
be.  Nature  might  scax’cely  miss  the  people.  Things  might  eventually  get  back 
into  their  own  pattern,  the  natural  order  reviving.  Plankton  might  evolve;  oxy¬ 
gen  might  re-form  in  the  atmosphere;  grass  might  grow  through  the  pavement 
and  among  tumbled  columns  as  it  has  before. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  you  may  see  that  we,  the  70,000  member  Sierra  Club, 
the  groups  we  work  with,  and  the  critical  publishing  project  you  see  outlined  at 
right,  are  not  so  much  proselytizing  on  behalf  of  Nature.  In  due  course.  Nature 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Our  motives  are  more  selfish,  in  fact.  They  are  on  behalf  of  our  very  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  who,  we  feel,  have  not  only  the  right  to  live 
but  also  the  right  to  live  in  a  world  that  maintains  the  natural  order  enough  to 
continue  to  feel  like  home.” 

As  the  ad  makes  clear,  man  is  manipulating  his  habitat  with  un¬ 
precedented  speed  and  force,  and  in  the  process  is  ci’eating  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  unintended  results  which  degrade  the  shared  environment  on 
wliich  all  living  things  depend.  Advancing  technology,  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  growing  capital  resources,  and  the  increasing  size  and  skill 
of  units  organized  to  manipulate  the  environment  are  all  creating  an 
invironmental  crisis.  The  crisis  comes  in  many  forms: 

( 1 )  Continuation  of  old  patterns  which  are  no  longer  producing  de¬ 
sirable  results  but  nightmarish  predictions;  such  as  the  unchecked 
growth  of  worldwide  population;  (2)  emergence  of  new  functional 
problems  we  are  not  organized  to  handle,  such  as  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  and  other  basic  problems  of  concentrated  urbanization :  trans¬ 
portation,  blight,  and  decay;  (3)  insensitive  pursuit  of  missions  with 
heedless  disregard  for  side  effects  which  we  can  anticipate  but  do 
not  avoid.  Traditional  programs  thus  product  a  continuing  loss  of 
prime  farm  land  to  urbanization,  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
the  extinction  of  species,  disappearance  of  scientifically  valuable 
natural  areas,  filling  and  dredging  of  productive  estuaries,  drainage 
of  wetlands,  obliteration  of  the  land  through  stripmining,  deforesta¬ 
tion  and  soil  erosion,  water  and  air  pollution,  ground  water  depletion, 
saturation  of  irrigated  land  with  salt,  flooding  of  valuable  river  bot¬ 
toms,  surrender  of  more  and  more  landscape  to  freeways,  and  de¬ 
facement  of  the  landscape  by  billboards,  power  lines,  junkyards,  open 
pits,  and  the  clutter  produced  by  excessive  laissez-faire. 

Xew  programs  are  emerging,  too,  with  detrimental  side  effects  that 
can  be  anticipated :  thermal  pollution  from  large  nuclear  and  steam 
power  plants,  radioactive  releases  from  tests,  nuclear  plants,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  nuclear  wastes,  and  noise  and  stress  problems  stemming  from 
the  supersonic  transport.  (4)  Finally,  a  variety  of  activities  produce 
harmful  side  effects  that  were  not  anticipated :  stress  caused  by  crowd¬ 
ing,  smog  produced  by  automobile  emissions,  spills  and  leakage  from 
off-shore  oil  wells,  detergents  which  degrade  too  slowly  or  not  at  all, 
long-lived  and  pervasive  pesticides  which  concentrate  in  certain  spe¬ 
cies,  disruptive  introduction  of  exotic  species,  and  accelerating  spread 
of  carcinogens,  accumulation  of  lead  in  the  atmosphere,  the  prospect 
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of  an  oxygen  deficit  with  consumption  growing  and  production  im¬ 
paired,  the  unpredictable  impact  of  weather  modification,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  possibilities  of  rising  world  temperatures  as  a  result  of  carbon 
dioxide  build-up  or  falling  temperatures  as  a  result  of  smog  and  jet 
contrails. 

The  emergence  of  these  problems  clearly  shows  that  our  existing 
institutions  and  programs  are  not  adequate.  Admittedly,  our  market 
economy  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  producing  goods  and 
services  to  meet  man’s  most  immediate  needs. 

Wliere  necessary,  government  has  intervened  to  provide  basis  but¬ 
tressing  for  many  of  these  market  activities,  as  through  irrigation  and 
highway  programs.  To  a  limited  extent,  government  has  intervened 
also  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  where  they  could  be  anticipated,  as  with 
soil  erosion  and  forestry  programs,  and  more  recently  with  air  and 
water  pollution  abatement  programs. 

However,  where  man’s  less  immediate  needs  are  adversely  affected, 
and  the  effects  are  widely  disseminated  and  hard  to  anticipate,  little 
is  being  done. 

It  is  now  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  the  contributions  of 
the  market  economy  and  the  programs  of  many  narrow  mission- 
oriented  agencies  with  a  third  effort  which  will  concern  itself  with 
the  quality  of  widely  shared  extra-market  values  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  biophysical  environment. 

As  a  first  step  toward  organizing  such  an  effort,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  state  of  existing  knowledge  be  improved.  There  should  be  an 
institutional  focus  for  drawing  together  environmental  information 
about  the  consequences  of  projecting  traditional  patterns,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  crises,  the  cost  of  perpetuating  traditionl  programs  with 
unwanted  side  effects,  and  ways  of  detecting  unforeseen  side  effects 
that  stem  from  technical  innovations. 

A  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  would  provide  such  a  focal 
point.  The  Council  should  be  equipped  to  monitor  and  survey  the  en¬ 
vironment  so  that  it  can  discover  significant  relationships  and  trends. 
Through  such  discoveries  and  improved  understanding  and  fore¬ 
sight,  the  Council  should  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  remedial 
and  preventive  action. 

In  performing  its  function  of  surveillance,  there  are  certain  prob¬ 
lem  patterns  that  it  should  especially  look  for:  incompatibilities  be¬ 
tween  programs;  abrupt  changes  in  trends  or  the  pace  of  change; 
irreversible  tendencies  in  trends;  large  accumulations  of  small  in¬ 
cremental  changes;  stockpiling  of  trace  elements;  persistence  of  fugi¬ 
tive  substances ;  random  interaction  of  substances  and  forces  in  a  re¬ 
inforcing,  or  synergistic,  fashion;  and  the  loss  of  unique  and  irreplace¬ 
able  places  and  things. 

In  analyzing  the  data  thus  derived,  the  Council  should  attempt 
to  relate  the  information  it  obtains  in  a  comprehensive  framework,  de¬ 
veloping  models  of  systems  wherever  possible.  In  this  manner,  it  should 
discover  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  data  which  should  be  filled.  The 
Council  should  encourage  performance  of  preconstruction  and  post 
construction  audits  to  determine  the  environmental  impact  of  large 
construction  programs.  In  analyzing  impacts,  the  Council  should 
determine  how  much  margin  of  error  we  have  in  environmental  im¬ 
pacts,  and  try  to  judge  whether  the  risks  are  warranted  by  the  benefits. 
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Tlirough  early  detection,  the  Council  should  give  us  the  maximum  . 
leadtime  to  ward  off  undesirable  side  effects.  And  finally,  the  Coun-  I 
cihs  analyses  should  tell  us  whether  the  answer  lies  in  improving  the 
efficiency' of  existing  programs  or  in  curtailing  and  redirecting  tliem. 

In  some  cases,  lack  of  coordination  may  be  the  problem ;  in  other  cases 
ignorance  or  simple  lack  of  conceni  may  be  the  problem. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  needs  of  environmental  quality 
cannot  be  met  simply  through  expanding  traditional  resource  plan¬ 
ning  programs  or  by  improving  economic  or  administrative  efficiency. 
IVe  are  not  involved  here  in  meeting  target  goals  f  or  the  production  of 
commodities;  we  are  not  involved  in  inventorying  natural  resources  . 
and  predicting  consumption  requirements;  we  are  not  involved  in  j 
working  the  “bugs”  out  of  new  programs ;  we  are  not  involved  in  re¬ 
ducing  proliferation  and  duplication  among  agencies ;  we  are  not  in-  ; 
volved  in  saving  the  taxpayers’  money.  These  aims  may  incidentally  ; 
be  met  as  a  result  of  the  oversight  function  of  a  Council  of  Environ-  i 
mental  Quality,  But  that  function  must  be  defined  by  the  inherent  | 
needs  of  a  healthy  environment.  Coordination  and  simplification  may 
or  may  not  be  the  answer.  In  some  cases,  we  probably  need  to  change 
our  goals  and  to  curtail  present  programs.  Before  we  can  know,  we  j 
must  first  get  the  facts.  _  _  j 

This  is  what  a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  in  our  estima-  ; 
tion,  should  do,  and  it  should  do  this  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  j 
unbiased  way  possible.  For  the  Council  to  have  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  view  possible,  it  is  important  that  it  be  lodged  in  a  place  that 
affords  the  most  commanding  view  and  that  it  have  access  to  data  i 
compiled  by  all  other  agencies.  This  consideration  suggests  that  the  j 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  the  proper  place  for  the  Council. 

This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  need  to  keep  the  Council  as  un¬ 
biased  as  possible.  If  the  Council  is  housed  in  any  operating  agency  i 
or  institution,  it  cannot  escape  being  influenced  by  its  outlook  and  j 
defending  its  programs. 

The  need  to  keep  the  Council  free  of  justifying  programs  and  de-  ^ 
cisions  also  suggests  that  it  should  not  be  vested  with  any  authority  to  | 
make  decisions.  Obviously  its  warnings  and  recommendations  should 
receive  careful  consideration,  and  hopefully  many  of  them  will  be 
adopted.  But  the  proper  instrument  for  responding  to  its  recom¬ 
mendations  may  vary  immensely  with  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  some  cases,  the  President  may  have  authority  to  act,  and  he  may 
sometimes  choose  to  do  this  through  inter-departmental  coordinating 
committees.  In  other  cases,  the  decision  will  have  to  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  still  other  cases  the  decision  may  be  up  to  State  and  local 
government  or  private  parties.  We  firmly  believe  that  better  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  responding  to  environmental  crises  must  be  evolved,  but  it 
will  probably  help  insure  a  sounder  basis  for  action  if  the  functions 
of  oversight  and  analysis  are  kept  separate  from  the  functions  of 
authority  and  political  responsibility. 

The  need  for  independence  might  suggest  that  the  Council  should 
not  even  be  housed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  but  should 
be  an  independent  commission.  While  this  possibility  has  some  appeal, 
it  is  offset  by  the  difficulty  such  a  commission  might  have  in  gaining 
cooperation  from  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  commission  would  have  difficulty  in  attracting  the  atten- 
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tiqn  of  the  President.  While  the  President  may  not  always  have  suf¬ 
ficient  authority  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Council, 
his  support  will  always  be  important  and  it  probably  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  him  to  act  in  more  instances  than  any  other  body. 

The  need  to  strike  a  balance  between  independence  and  influence 
with  the  President  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  members  of  the 
Council  should  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  or  should  serve 
for  staggered  terms.  By  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the 
members  presumably  will  command  his  confidence,  but  they  may  also 
be  unduly  circumspect  in  criticizing  programs  of  the  Administration. 

Moreover,  the  Council  would  lack  continuity  through  changes  in 
administration.  If  the  members  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  serve 
for  short  terms  on  a  staggered  schedule  there  would  be  continuity 
through  changes  in  the  Presidency  and  its  members  might  be  more 
emboldened  to  take  issue  with  administration  programs  they  feel  un¬ 
sound.  In  any  event,  a  President  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  majority 
of  his  own  appointees  sometime  past  the  midpoint  of  his  first  term. 
On  balance,  we  feel  it  is  probably  preferable,  therefore,  to  have  the 
members  serve  for  short,  staggered  terms  and  would  suggest  that  S. 
1075  be  so  amended. 

W  e  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  desirable  size 
of  the  council,  and  that  some  have  proposed  advisory  committees  for 
the  Council  also.  If  the  Council  were  to  have  decisionmaking  power, 
we  think  there  would  be  considerable  merit  to  proposals  for  enlarging 
the  Council  and  iJi'oviding  it  with  an  advisory  committee. 

These  steps  would  serve  as  “checks  and  balances”  to  make  sure  that 
valid  points  of  view  Avere  not  overlooked,  and  would  serve  to  impede 
hasty  action.  However,  we  believe  the  Council  can  be  most  effective  if 
it  is  merely  a  study  and  oversight  body.  It  should  not  be  impeded  in  its 
studies  by  complicated  internal  “checks  and  balances.”  Necessary 
“checks  and  balances”  should  be  external  to  the  Council,  and  will  be 
provided  by  the  normal  political  mechanisms. 

We  believe  that  the  three  man  Council  that  S.  1075  provides  is  the 
most  efficient  size.  Increasing  its  size  to  five,  as  some  have  suggested, 
will  greatly  increase  the  complexity  of  the  pattern  of  communication 
and  interaction  among  the  members.  While  some  haA'^e  suggested  that 
a  larger  membership  is  needed  to  assure  representation  of  enough  dis¬ 
ciplines,  we  cannot  possibly  see  hoAv  even  a  membership  of  fiA^e  would 
represent  an  adequate  mix  of  disciplines.  The  only  solution  which 
seems  practical  to  us  is  to  build  a  sufficient  support  staff  containing  a 
proper  distribution  of  disciplines,  and  to  look  for  Council  members 
who  are  valued  as  generalists  with  particularly  useful  insights  and 
experience  that  they  can  offer.  In  this  regard,  Ave  would  not  suggest 
any  more  specific  standards  of  qualification  than  S.  1075  proAudes. 
In  the  new  and  changing  field  of  environmental  quality,  the  President 
should  have  great  leeway  in  picking  men  of  broad  professional  experi¬ 
ence. 

As  S.  1075  is  presently  drafted,  a  degree  of  ambiguity  pervades  the 
description  of  the  Council’s  specific  functions.  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
balance  is  to  be  between  its  analytical  functions  and  its  responsibility 
for  making  recommendations. 

A  companion  bill  by  Senator  Nelson,  S.  1752,  would  make  program 
formulation  the  Council’s  principal  duty,  while  S.  1075  specifies  analy- 
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sis  as  its  primary  function.  Senator  Nelson’s  bill  calls  for  the  Council 
to  submit  recommendations  for  a  national  program  in  4  years. 

Similarly,  an  ambiguity  surrounds  the  character  of  the  reports  the 
Council  is  to  make  periodically  to  Congress — and,  incidentally,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  these  are  to  be  annual  or  biennial  reports  (cf.  sec. 
202_(c)  of  S.  1075  with  sec.  203).  The  bill  is  exceedingly  vague  in 
setting  forth  the  frame  of  reference  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  status 
of  environmental  systems  and  the  trends  affecting  them. 

We  understand  that  thought  is  now  being  given  to  including  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  policy  in  the  legislation.  We  think  inclusion  of  this 
additional  element  would  be  most  helpful.  Inclusion  of  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  would  make  it  less  necessary  for  the  Council  itself  to  produce 
a  general  policy  statement  to  recommend  to  the  President  by  some 
fixed  date  in  the  future.  A  broad  policy  statement  from  Congress 
would  give  the  Council  direction  from  the  outset,  and  would  provide 
a  general  goal  for  all  Federal  programs. 

Moreover,  a  policy  statement  would  provide  a  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  the  data  gathered  in  the  status  and  trend  reports.  By  hav¬ 
ing  a  policy  framework  for  its  analytical  work,  the  Council  would 
be  encouraged  to  sui-mount  the  danger  of  limiting  itself  to  the  un¬ 
productive  task  of  merely  forwarding  the  Congress  compilations  of 
undigested  statistics.  In  tieing  status  and  trend  reports  to  a  policy 
goal,  the  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that  it  wants  interpretation 
and  evaluation  in  these  reports  and  stress  upon  significant  indicators. 
Only  if  this  is  done,  we  feel,  will  the  Council’s  work  prove  to  be 
useful  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

We  believe  the  description  of  the  environmental  crisis  that  -we  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  beginning  portion  of  this  statement  provides  material 
which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  policy. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  this  policy  statement  focus  the  definition 
of  environmental  quality  on  “the  need  to  protect  extra-market  values 
associated  with  life  support  systems  from  unintentional  degradation.’’ 

Undoubtedly,  the  concept  of  environmental  quality  also  embraces 
market  valued  functions  and  intentional  effects,  but  there  are  other 
organized  ways  of  dealing  with  these  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
need  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  thus  far  have  been  almost  nobody’s  business.  We  feel  it  is  time 
to  make  them  paramount  business  of  the  Nation.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall 
all  suffer  the  consequences  in  ways  that  will  be  increasingly  less  subtle. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  stress,  too,  the  importance  of  title  I  of  S.  1075. 
We  have  expressed  our  strong  support  in  the  past  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  for  stepped-up  ecological  studies  and  an  expanded  system  of  natural 
area.  Only  through  such  studies,  and  ample  research  in  a  widely  diver¬ 
sified  system  of  natural  areas,  can  we  develop  the  basic  knowledge 
to  xinderstand  what  we  are  doing  to  the  environment. 

The  ecological  research  that  title  I  would  encourage  can  provide 
an  increasingly  sure  footing  for  the  bi'oad  analyses  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  clear 
authority  be  provided  for  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  natural  areas  and  that  there  be  clear  direction  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  foster  development  of  systems  of  natural  areas  in 
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the  hands  of  non-Federal  entities  (see  subsecs.  (8)  and  (9)  of  sec. 
201  of  S.  1805.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  to  have  had 
you  wait  so  long  to  make  your  statement.  It  is  a  very  good  statement. 

Senator  Jordan? 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions.  It  is  a  very  fine  statement, 
certainly. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Clapper. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  S.  CLAPPER,  DIRECTOR  OF  CONSERVATION, 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Claeper.  Good  afternoon,  sir. 

I  am  Louis  Clapper  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  I  would 
like  to  present  my  statement  in  full  for  the  record  and  just  make  a 
few  remarks  for  the  record,  if  that  would  be  all  right  with  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  'Withoiit  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Clapper.  My  identification  is  in  the  statement  that  you  have. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  interest  of  my  organization  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  you.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  wanted  to  see 
what  the  average  U.S.  citizen  thinks  about  environmental  problems. 
As  a  consequence,  we  commissioned  the  highly  respected  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization,  Inc.,  to  develop  a  survey  of  public  attitude  on  this  subject. 
This  is  the  survey  former  Secretary  Udall  referred  to  that  has  been 
made  available  to  the  committee.  This  survey  reveals  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  nearly  threo-fourths  of  those  interviewed  were  willing  to 
pay  something  in  additional  taxes  to  improve  our  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  and  to  protect  them. 

We  agree  with  the  staff  report  of  last  summer  that  there  is  always  a 
cost  for  using  the  environment,  and  we  hope  that  these  bills  will  result 
in  a  national  policy  to  determine  when  the  costs  will  be  paid,  how,  and 
by  whom.  Therefore,  we  agree  with  the  need  and  the  desirability  for 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  as  well  as  for  a  congressional 
oversight  committee  of  some  type. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  conservation  bill  of  rights,  insuring  citizens  to  a  right  to  an 
unpolluted  environment.  We  think  these  bills  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  will  work  toward  that  end,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
look  them  over  and  give  them  your  favorable  action. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you.  That  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  No  questions. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Louis  S.  Clapper  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation 

ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Louis  S.  Clapper,  Director  of  Conservation  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  which  has  national  headquarters  at  1412  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ours  is  a  private  organization  which  seeks  to  attain  conservation  goals  through 
educational  means.  The  Federation  has  Affiliates  in  49  States.  These  Affiliates, 
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in  turn,  are  made  up  of  local  groups  and  individuals  who,  when  combined  with 
associate  members  and  other  supporters  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  num¬ 
ber  an  estimated  2%  million  persons. 

We  welcome  the  invitation  to  make  these  comments. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  pleased  exceedingly  at  the  awareness  and 
concern  which  so  many  members  of  the  Congress  are  expressing  about  damage 
to  the  environment.  This  concern  is  being  reflected  in  many  ways,  including  the 
introduction  of  bills  such  as  those  under  consideration  here  today.  And,  our 
organization  is  hopeful  that  many  of  the  proposals  can  attain  final  fruition  and 
will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  very  inception  in  1936,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  concerned  about  the  environment.  Various  conservation  problems, 
including  the  urgent  need  for  water  polution  control,  were  discussed  in  this  initial 
annual  convention.  Since  that  time,  our  interests  have  been  broadened  into  the 
total  environmental  picture.  Overall,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  continues 
in  its  Arm  belief  that  contamination  of  the  environment  by  water  and  air  pol¬ 
lutants,  by  toxic  chemicals,  by  solid  wastes,  and  by  noise,  along  with  unwise 
practices  relating  to  the  extraction  of  minerals,  the  harvesting  of  timber,  and 
grazing  of  livestock  and  protection  of  endangered  wildlife,  constitutes  the  major 
natural  resources  problems  of  the  age. 

Conservationists  sometimes  have  been  accused  of  talking  only  to  themselves 
and,  occasionally,  at  least  this  may  be  true.  However,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  wanted  to  see  what  the  average  U.S.  citizen  thinks  about  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  As  a  consequence,  we  commissioned  the  highly-respected 
Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  to  develop  a  survey  among  a  representative  sample 
of  the  public.  This  survey  was  completed  in  late  February  of  tliis  year  (1969). 
Here  are  some  of  the  highlights : 

About  half  (51%)  of  all  persons  interviewed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  are  “deeply  concerned”  about  the  effect  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
soil  erosion,  and  destruction  of  wildlife  in  our  natural  surroundings.  An  addi¬ 
tional  one-third  (35%)  are  “somewhat  concerned.” 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  w’ere  willing  to  pay  something 
in  additional  taxes  to  improve  our  natural  surroundings. 

Three  of  every  four  persons  favor  setting  aside  more  public  land  for 
conservation  purposes  such  as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  etc. 

The  public  is  almost  evenly  divided  on  whether  or  not  it  will,  at  some 
time,  be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  population  if  present  living  standards 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Summarizing  this  survey,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  conclude  that  the  American 
public  appreciates  quality  in  the  environment,  deplores  what  is  happening  to  it, 
and  stands  ready  to  support  corrective  measures,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying 
for  it — as  they  will,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  end.  Copies  of  this  survey  are 
being  made  available  to  the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

We  were  tremendously  impressed  by  the  special  report  developed  for  this 
Committee,  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  and  printed  on  July 
11,  1968,  for  the  informal  joint  House-Senate  colloquium  last  summer.  We  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  observation  that;  “What  is  now  becoming  evident 
is  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding  the  costs  of  using  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  as  stated  in  that  report.  We  also  agree  that  there  is  a  significant  need 
for  a  national  policy  for  the  environment,  also  as  stated  in  that  report,  to 
determine  when  payment  for  use  of  the  environment  is  to  be  made,  in  what  form, 
and  how  the  costs  are  to  be  distributed.  Subsequently,  of  course,  this  Committee 
joined  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  in  the  issuance 
of  a  Congressional  White  Paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  dated  October,  1968. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  that  this  Committee  is  studying  S.  237, 
S.  1075,  and  S.  1752,  which  deal  with  the  questions  of  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality.  In  some  respects,  these  bills 
appear  to  have  a  genesis  in  a  proposal  offered  by  the  late  Senator  Murray  in 
1959.  And,  in  some  respects,  these  bills  show  an  evolution  and  relationship  to 
the  aforementioned  white  paper. 

Speaking  principally  to  S.  1075,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  stated  purpose  to  promote  and  foster  means  and  measures  “which 
w'ill  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  management  and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources.” 
S.  1752  speaks  of  a  national  policy  along  this  line.  S.  237  declares  it  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  create  and 
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maintain  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  we  like  the  reference  to  “enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  national  heritage  for  future  generations.” 

Title  I  of  both  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  outline  a  continuing  program  of  research 
and  investigations  and  provides  for  inventories  and  coordination.  This  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  qualified  personnel  of  a  unit  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  called  the  “Council  on  Environmental  Quality” 
(or  “Council  of  Advisors  on  Resources  Conservation,  and  the  Environment”  in 
I  S.  237).  We  concur  with  the  basic  principle  on  the  studies  and  the  need  for 
j  coordination.  The  extensive  interrelationships  of  activities  affecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  are  handled  by  many  agencies  and  coordination  and  cooperation  is  badly 
needed.  Reports  would  be  made  annually  by  the  President  to  the  Congress,  and 
with  this  requirement  we  are  in  agreement. 

We  note  that  S.  237  and  S.  1752  would  provide  for  special  Congressional  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  President’s  views.  These  apparently  would  be  provided  as  one  of 
the  alternatives  suggested  in  the  White  Paper.  We  think  an  oversight  Commit- 
I  tee  could  perform  a  useful  function  but  have  no  strong  feelings  on  whether  it 

I  should  be  of  the  “select”  type  outlined  in  S.  237  or  a  joint  type  proposed  in  S.  1752. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  organization 
went  on  record  in  the  33rd  annual  convention  held  here  early  this  year  as  sup- 
■  porting  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  adding  a 
“Conservation  Bill  of  Rights”  (copy  attached).  We  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
other  assurances  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution,  every  citizen  should  have  a  right 
to  an  unpolluted  environment.  This  alternative  also  was  pointed  out  in  the  White 
Paper.  While  it  is  a  cimibersome  process,  one  requiring  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  if  approved  such 
an  amendment  could  have  a  far-reaching  and  highly-significant  influence  in  con¬ 
trolling  future  abuse  of  environmental  values. 

We  hope  that  the  best  features  of  these  proposals  can  be  drawn  into  one  bill 
i  which  will  find  acceptance  from  the  Committee.  While  it  would  not  go  as  far  as 
some  conservationists  would  recommend — ^that  the  Council  have  meaningful  en¬ 
forcement  powers — this  bill  can  prove  to  be  a  useful  instrument  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment.  To  many  of  us,  this  is  what  makes  life 
worth  living. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  these  observations. 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  33d  Annual  Convention,  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  28-Mae.  2,  1969,  Resolution  No.  3 

conservation  bill  of  eights 

Whereas,  as  with  other  rights  assured  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  every 
citizen  should  have  a  right  to  an  unpolluted  environment ;  and 

Whereas,  to  implement  this  right,  the  Congress  must  prepare  and  maintain 
an  inventory  of  existing  resources  and  provide  for  their  protection  ;  and 

Whereas,  actions  which  may  adversely  affect  these  resources  must  be  subjected 
first  to  a  public  hearing ; 

Noiv,  therefore,  &e  it  resolved,  That  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  in  annual 
convention  assembled  Feb.  28-March  2,  1969,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  hereby  asserts 
its  support  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  adding 
a  “Conservation  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Senator  Anderson.  Mrs.  Donald  Clusen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DONALD  E.  CLUSEN,  SECOND  VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  statement  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  I  shall  summarize 
very  briefly. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  will  be  done.  We  thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Clusen.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  supports  creation  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Indeed,  we  have  supported 
something  of  this  nature  since  1960,  when  we  first  appeared  before 
this  committee  in  behalf  of  a  council  of  resources  and  conservation 
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advisers.  We  felt  the  need  was  great  then  and  we  thing  it  is  even 
greater  now. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  worked  for  passage  of  several  legislative 
proposals  which  have  come  from  this  committee  in  order  to  improve 
coordination  between  Federal  agencies  in  the  water  field,  which  is 
really  the  focus  of  our  particular  interest  in  natural  resources.  Indeed, 
we  think  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and  the  National  Water 
Commission  Act,  in  which  the  commission  had  a  part,  were  very 
important  additions  to  the  Federal  record  in  this  area. 

We  have  seen  again  and  again  the  need  for  coordination  between 
departments,  between  agencies  within  the  departments,  between  pub¬ 
lic  projects  and  between  public  and  private  projects.  We  think  that  at 
tlie  present  time,  we  are  wasting  our  funds,  our  time,  and  our  energy 
letting  one  interest  undo  what  another  interest  has  been  working  to 
accomplish.  We  think  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  President,  who  is 
really  the  only  person  who  can  insist  that  the  departments  and  bureaus 
in  the  executive  branch  cooperate  with  one  another,  receive  advice 
from  outside  the  Federal  departments,  because  each  of  these  has  its 
own  statutory  responsibilities  and  its  own  interested  clientele. 

We  have  also  been  intere.sted  since  1960  in  developing  Federal  pro¬ 
cedures  to  provide  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  the  kind  of 
data  and  the  framework  within  which  alternative  choices  could  be 
weighed,  and  we  think  this  council  would  be  a  very  helpful  body  to 
have  outside  the  operating  and  construction  agencies,  with  the  duty 
of  evaluating  alternatives  and  their  effect  on  environmental  quality. 

We  think  the  public  needs  help  in  recognizing  the  choices  that  have 
to  be  made  and  that  the  council  could  provide  sound  and  solid  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  value  judgments.  Although  we  have  never 
been  an  organization  to  encourage  a  proliferation  of  ad  hoc  councils 
and  commissions,  we  do  see  merit  in  this  kind  of  a  quality- facilitating 
body  that  would  analyze  information  and  do  advanced  thinking  to 
help  chart  the  direction  in  which  the  N ation  is  moving. 

The  league  is  convinced  that  improved  management  will  come 
about  only  if  the  advisory  body  has  great  stature  and  if  it  can  com¬ 
municate  readily  with  the  President,  becau.se  then  it  will  reach  an 
important  audience  with  its  reports  and  be  not  lost  in  departmental 
inertia.  So  we  see  the  role  of  this  Council  as  paralleling  the  role  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  think  the  most  effective  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  to  have  a  group  of  people  whose  names  would 
become  known  to  the  public,  contemplating  on  and  clearly  responsible 
for  reporting  and  advising  on  environmental  quality  matters. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  remembering  back  to  1960,  when  it  probably  was  first  de-’ 
veloped,  we  think  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
is  improbable.  However,  the  league  would  like  to  see  the  creation  of 
a  Council  in  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  paralleled  by  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  with 
representation  from  all  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect 
of  environmental  qiiality.  We  found  the  Senate  select  committee  op¬ 
eration  with  regard  to  water  resources  had  a  very  stimulating  effect, 
and  we  think  the  same  kind  of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Quality  might  be  a  very  helpful  addition  to  this  field. 

We  do  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  have  the  studies  which  the  bills 
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before  us  would  want  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  directly 
under  the  planning  and  supervision  of  the  Council. 

We  think  that  the  establishment  at  least  of  the  framework  and  the 
necessary  data  could  be  done,  at  least  under  contract  from  the  Council^ 
thus  removing  it  from,  at  least  in  the  first  stages,  a  single  department. 

We  a];)preciate,  in  your  limited  amount  of  time,  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  have  our  views  become  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Akderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  thank  you  for  a 
good  statement. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

We  appreciate  the  contribution  by  your  fine  organization  to  such 
matters  as  this  and  many  others  through  the  years,  with  your  excel¬ 
lent  work. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Thank  you. 

(The  complete  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Mks.  Donaed  E.  Cltjsen,  Second  Vice  President,  League 
OF  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 

I  am  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen,  a  vice  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of  its  water  resources  committee.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  with  150,000  members  organized  in  over 
1,250  local  Leagues  in  the  50  states,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  "hf  Columbia,  supports  creation  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  which  will  provide  information,  advice,  and  assistance 
to  the  President.  In  1961  Mrs.  Whittemore  again  spoke  for  the  League  in  support 
resources,  conservation,  and  environmental  conditions. 

continuing  need 

In  1960  a  former  chairman  of  the  League’s  national  water  committee,  Mrs. 
Arthur  E.  Whittemore,  appeared  before  this  committee  to  speak  in  support  of 
Senator  Murray’s  biil  to  create  a  Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisors 
to  the  President.  In  1961  Mrs.  Whittenmore  again  spoke  for  the  League  in  support 
of  bills  by  Senators  Engle  and  McGee  to  set  up  such  a  council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

The  League  thought  the  need  for  such  a  body  existed  then ;  we  think  it  is 
greater  now.  In  the  intervening  years  our  members  have  become  increasingly 
involved  in  problems  of  water  pollution,  sewer  and  sewage  treatment  plant  fund¬ 
ing,  dumping  and  dredging  regulations,  preservation  of  wetlands  and  estuarine 
areas,  water  quality  standards,  interbasin  division,  effect  of  nuciear  power- 
generation  plants,  effect  of  pesticides  on  water  quality,  weather  modification 
to  increase  water  supply,  eutrophication  in  lakes,  oil  spills,  wastes  from  boats, 
and  land  use  along  lakes,  rivers,  and  coasts. 

In  connection  with  League  work  on  water — the  only  natural  resource  topic  on 
our  program — our  members  are  deeply  concerned  about  degradation  of  the 
environment. 

Over  the  years  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  worked 
for  passage  of  several  legislative  proposals  put  forward  by  this  committee  and 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  improve  coordination  between  federal  agencies  in 
the  water  field,  provide  for  improved  planning,  and  examine  long  range  national 
water  problems  and  policies.  We  think  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and 
the  National  Water  Commission  Act  were  worthwhile  measures.  We  think  they 
will  help  the  nation  reach  more  rational  decisions,  hut  we  know  that  they 
impinge  on  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  environmental  problem. 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Since  the  League  became  interested  in  water  resources  in  1956,  our  members 
have  been  concerned  with  problems  of  coordination  between  the  many  depart- 
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ments  and  agencies  involved  in  federal  water  resource  activities.  Again  and  again 
we  have  seen  tlie  need  for  coordination  between  departments,  between  agencies 
within  a  department,  between  public  projects  at  all  governmental  levels,  and 
between  public  and  private  projects.  We  are  wasting  our  funds,  our  time,  and 
our  energy  letting  one  interest  undo,  and  in  a  fully  legal  way,  what  another 
interest  has  been  working  hard  to  accomplish. 

tVe  recognize  that  coordination,  like  motherhood  or  clean  water,  receives 
general  approbation,  but  that  agencies  and  departments  prefer  to  see  other 
bodies  coordinated  rather  than  themselves.  Therefore  we  think  it  necessary  that 
the  President — the  only  person  who  cmn  insist  that  departments  and  bureaus  in 
the  Executive  Branch  cooperate  with  one  another — receive  advice  from  outside 
the  federal  departments,  each  of  which  has  its  own  statutory  re.sponsibilities 
and  customary  interests  and  clientele. 

CHOICE  OF  ALTEKNAXrVES 

Since  1960  League  members  have  favored  developing  federal  procedures  to 
provide  the  Executive  and  Congress  with  adequate  data  and  a  framework  within 
which  alternative  choices  could  be  weighed.  We  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  somebody  outside  the  operating  and  construction  agencies  that  wmuld  have 
the  duty  of  evaluating  alternatives  and  their  effect  on  environment  quality. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  public  needs  help  in  recognizing  the  possible  choices 
that  could  be  made.  We  are  convinced  that  many  people  are  eager  for  sound  and 
solid  information  on  which  to  base  value  judgments.  Prom  our  experience  with 
water  quality  standards  we  know  that  preserving  environmental  quality  will  mean 
that  citizens  and  industry  must  give  up  some  freedom  to  do  as  they  please. 
Stricter  self-discipline  will  come  about  only  if  there  is  clear  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  carelessness.  People  will  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  necessary 
controls  only  if  they  have  great  confidence  in  the  objectivity  of  the  advisors. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL 

Although  League  members  never  wish  to  encourage  prolifei’ation  of  statutory 
or  ad  hoc  councils  and  commissions,  w^e  see  merit  in  a  policy-facilitating  body 
that  analyzes  information,  does  advanced  thinking,  helps  to  chart  the  direction  in 
which  the  nation  is  moving,  recommends  to  the  President,  and  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public. 

The  League  is  convinced  that  improved  management  w'ill  come  about  only 
if  the  advisory  body  has  great  stature,  can  communicate  readily  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  reach  an  important  audience  with  its  reports,  and  is  not  lost  in  depart¬ 
mental  inertia. 

We  see  the  role  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  paralleling  the  role 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  The  views  of  such  a  council  on  environ¬ 
mental  quality  would  carry  weight  because  it  would  be  aloof  from  ties  with 
construction  agencies,  it  would  not  represent  departments  containing  bureaus 
with  programs  of  their  own,  it  would  not  be  a  regulatory  or  enforcement  agency. 

We  think  the  most  effective  arrangement  is  to  have  a  few  able  people,  who.se 
names  become  known  to  the  public,  concentrating  on  and  clearly  responsible 
for  reporting  and  advising  on  environmental  quality  matters.  Therefore,  the 
League  .supports  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Remembrance  of  senatorial  views  when  a  joint  committee  on  natural  resources 
was  suggested  in  1960  makes  us  think  that  creation  of  a  joint  committee  on 
environment  is  improbable.  However  the  League  would  like  to  see  creation  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
paralleled  by  the  creation  of  a  Senate  select  committee  with  representation  from 
ali  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  environmental  qualit.v. 

Somebody  in  the  Congress  wall  be  needed  to  examine  and  weigh,  as  a  whole, 
the  council’s  annual  report  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  Although 
the  regular  standing  committees  wmuld  continue  to  exercise  their  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities,  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
could  have  the  same  stimulating  effect  as  the  temporary  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources.  Policy  formulation  and  implementation  will,  of  course,  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  political  leaders. 

Senator  ANDERSoisr.  Eev.  Jolin  Corracio  is  next. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  JOHN  COKRADO,  DAVIES  MEMORIAL 
UNITARIAN  CHURCH,  CAMP  SPRINGS,  MD. 

Reverend  Corrado.  My  statement  is  brief,  iNIr.  Chairman,  so  I  shall 
read  it  right  through,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Proceed. 

Reverend  Corkado.  My  name  is  John  Corrado.  I  am  minister  to  the 
Davies  jMemorial  Unitarian  Church  of  Camp  Springs,  Md.  This 
afternoon  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist  Association  in  support  of  Seante  bill  1075  and  other  bills  like 
it. 

In  1966  the  general  assembly  of  our  denomination  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly  a  resolution  which  supported  the  environmental  control 
legislation  the  U.S.  Congress  had  passed  up  to  that  time,  and 
recommended  “further  legislation  and  administrative  action  providing 
adequate  appropriations  to  deal  with  forest  and  wilderness  area  pres¬ 
ervation,  air,  water,  and  land  pollution,  spoilation,  and  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes.”  The  bill  before  you  represents  a  firm 
step  in  that  direction. 

Technology,  once  hailed  as  the  hope  of  mankind,  now  threatens 
decay  through  massive  pollution  of  the  environment  upon  which  all 
life  depends.  Man’s  careless  inattention  to  the  dynamics  of  nature  has 
intensified  this  deterioration.  Unitarian  Universalists  assert  the  right 
of  every  man  to  a  life-giving  environment  reasonably  free  of  toxic 
chemicals;  further,  we  assert  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  now 
living  to  set  priorities  for  action  that  will  insure  the  earth’s  future 
tenants  an  environment  that  is  amenable  to  life.  By  establishing  a 
framework  for  a  continuing  program  of  research  and  study,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  established  by  S.  1075  would  provide  the  data  on  which  such 
important  priorities  could  be  determined.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
every  day  4,000  acres  of  land  are  “developed”  in  the  United  States — 
that’s  equal  to  devouring  an  area  equal  to  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
every  6  months.  Is  such  ambitious  “development”  worthwhile  in  the 
long  run  ?  Will  it  have  ill  effects  on  the  ecological  web  of  life  ?  What 
kind  of  environment  will  it  leave  for  future  generations?  A  program 
of  study  and  research  could  address  such  questions  and  perhaps  sug¬ 
gest  alternatives  to  unbridled  “development”  of  our  land.  Questions 
concerning  our  environment  could  be  addressed  before  they  become 
problems  of  our  environment. 

Hydrologists  tell  us  that  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  will  start 
having  difficulties  with  summer  water  shortages  in  another  year.  Had 
the  bill  before  you  now  been  passed  years  ago,  study  and  planning 
might  have  prevented  what  may  become  a  serious  crisis  here. 

And  what  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  which  is  now  the  mighty  filthy 
Mississippi  or  the  once  great  lake.  Lake  Erie,  which  is  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  ecologists  to  be  a  dead  lake?  The  examples  are  many.  Will  it 
soon  be  a  case  of  “water,  water  everywhere  but  not  a  drop  to  drink?” 
Hopefully  a  national  strategy  for  management  of  human  environment 
could  help  to  eradicate  such  problems,  but  even  if  it  couldn’t,  it  could 
certainly  help  prevent  similar  problems  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Along  this  line,  I  am  alarmed  to  read  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  is  planning  to  hold  underground  tests  for  the  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  warheads  in  the  island  of  Amchitka  in  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian 
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Islands  National  Wildlife  Kefuge,  endangering  some  of  our  rarest 
forms  of  wildlife,  including  the  bald  eagle,  the  very  living  symbol  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  sea  otters  pd  declining  species  of 
Canada  goose  which  live  there.  I  believe  this  committee  could  strike  ; 
a  blow  for  sanity  in  our  environment,  right  now,  by  raising  its  voice  j 
against  this  threatened  desecration  of  our  national  treasure.  i 

The  problems  of  environmental  control  are  immense  and  complex.  , 
We  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  is  j  ustly  comprehensive  and  open  ended  1 
in  its  scope.  We  welcome  Senator  Jackson’s  bill  as  a  move  toward  ele-  1 
vating  the  issue  of  ecology  to  front  rank  in  public  policy  considera¬ 
tion. 

Favorable  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  a  signal  to  the  Nation  | 
that  the  Congress  intends  to  place  questions  of  environment  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  along  with  questions  of  foreim  and  defense  policy  and 
urban  affairs,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  the  inner  councils_  of  | 
the  "Wliite  House  at  the  present  time.  Such  action  would  be_  giving  i 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  stewardship  of  our  environment  is  truly  ] 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  ! 

Thank  you.  _  _  ! 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  | 
to  have  had  patience  with  the  committee  for  so  long.  I  thank  you  very  j 
much.  , 

Senator  Jordan.  } 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions.  Thank  you  very  much.  j 

Senator  Anderson.  I  also  would  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  > 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  most  patient.  ' 

At  this  point,  there  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  a  statement  by  I 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  j 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows ; )  , 

Statejiext  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a  TJ.S.  Senator  From  the  State  ^ 

OF  Massachusetts 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  support  S.  1075,  which 
is  so  forward  looking  in  its  goal  and  far-reaching  in  its  scope.  I  am  also  happy  ; 
to  be  one  of  its  co-sponsors. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  deal  with  circumstances  created  by  the  increased  ' 
application  of  technological  advances  which  effect,  in  new  ways,  the  relation-  I 
ship  of  man  and  his  environment.  We  are  already  painfully  aware  of  some  of  ' 
the  effects  of  applied  science  and  industrial  advancement  on  man  and  on  his  ’ 
environment — air  and  water  pollution,  noise  pollution,  destruction  of  our  forests  j 
and  of  our  other  natural  resources.  We  are  aware  of  these  problems ;  but,  | 
even  now,  we  are  not  sure  of  their  final  effect  on  the  physical  well-being  of  our  | 
people,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  land  that  has  made  this  nation  the  affluent  | 
and  self-sufficient  nation  that  it  is. 

All  too  often,  we  in  the  Congress  are  given  the  task  of  passing  legislation 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  restoration,  rehabilitation  or  revitalization  of 
some  phase  of  our  American  life  and  environment.  Problems  reach  the  critical 
stage  before  we  act,  and  quick  action  is  needed  to  prevent  total  destruction  of 
that  phase  of  life  or  environment. 

Never  has  this  fact  been  more  obvious  than  now.  A  review  of  legislation 
passed  during  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Congress  is  dramatic  evidence — 
we  have  voted  billions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  our  cities,  to  stem  the  rise 
of  water  pollution,  to  rid  our  land  of  air  pollution,  to  establish  regional  plan¬ 
ning  agencies,  to  revitalize  our  declining  industries,  and  to  restore  and  preserve 
our  natural  resources.  How  much  less  costly  it  would  have  been  to  anticipate 
these  effects  of  undisciplined  pianning  and  unchecked  technological  applica¬ 
tion. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  meet  our  responsibiilties  in  predicting  the  demands  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  everchanging  relationship  of  man  and  his  environment.  It  is  a 
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bill  which  endeavors  to  anticipate  the  important  and  potentially  critical  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  technological  assault  on  our  natural  and  human  environ¬ 
ment,  and  plan  for  their  management.  By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  is  proposed  in  Title  I  of  the  bill,  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  nation’s  ecological  systems  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  we  will  ensure  that  the  Federal  Government  has  at  its  disposal 
the  most  recent  and  significant  data  available.  Presently,  such  programs  are  car¬ 
ried  out  by  no  fewer  than  27  of  our  Executive  and  Independent  agencies,  and 
they  are  marked  by  contrasting  and  duplicating  results.  Through  the  OfiBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  as  a  conduit  of  information  and  research  as¬ 
signments,  the  results  of  a  fractured  administrative  organization  within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  eliminated. 

Title  II  of  S.  1075,  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Office  of  the  President,  would  provide  the  President  with  a  ready  source  of 
informed  experts  on  the  overall  environmental  trends  operating  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  time.  Through  this  office,  the  President  would  be  prepared 
to  send  to  the  Congress  the  legislation  necessary  to  introduce  controls  related 
to  a  specific  area  of  the  environment,  so  that  the  balance  between  man  and  his 
environment  may  be  maintained.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be,  then,  the  review  board  for  the  consideration 
of  alternative  solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 

For  the  reasons  described  above,  and  for  the  reason  that  this  bill  is  indeed 
contributory  to  our  efforts  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  develop  our  environment 
in  concert  with  the  continuing  need  for  that  environment  to  serve  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  man  and  his  needs,  I  support  this  legislation.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
report  favorably  on  it.  And  I  assure  you  that  I  will  work  for  its  passage  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Akderson.  The  hearing  record  on  these  bills  before  the 
committee  today  will  remain  open  for  10  days  to  allow  the  filing 
of  supplemental  statements.  If  there  is  no  objection,  additional  mate¬ 
rials  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  will  be  added  at  this 
point  in  the  hearing  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

New  Yoek,  N.T.,  April  18, 1969. 

Hon.  Henky  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

V.8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman  :  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  April  3  inviting  me  to  testify 
before  your  Committee  on  April  16  to  consider  S.  1075,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  strategy  on  human  environment.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  be  there 
but  am  glad  to  respond  by  means  of  this  letter  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
it  included  in  the  record  of  your  hearings. 

This  response  is  in  my  capacity  as  a  private  citizen  rather  than  as  Chairman 
of  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  The 
Committee  is  currently  considering  the  issue  of  environmental  organization  and 
protection,  and  our  recommendations  are  not  yet  formulated. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  general  objectives  of  your  bill.  We  need  an 
improved  mechanism  to  bring  environmental  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  highest 
levels  of  government  and  to  the  American  people.  We  also  need  a  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  policy  goals  and  priorities  for  the  environmental  programs  of  the  many 
federal  agencies  involved.  Implicit  in  this  is,  of  course,  the  need  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination.  These  are,  by  now,  almost  trite  phrases,  but  they 
remain  real  needs. 

I  strongly  feel  there  is  action  needed  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  working  in  harmony  to  resolve  what  in  your  own  words  is  “a  new 
focus  for  public  policy.”  In  my  belief,  environmental  problems  have  emerged  in 
recent  years  as  the  most  pressing  domestic  problem  of  our  Nation.  This  letter 
does  not  attempt  to  offer  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  institutional  changes 
that  would  be  desirable  if  environmental  problems  are  to  be  effectively  met ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  changes  should  be  made. 

My  hope  is  that  the  5-man  Council  on  Government  Reorganization  recently 
named  by  President  Nixon  and  chaired  by  Roy  L.  Ash  of  Litton  Industries  will 
give  this  matter  urgent  and  high  priority  attention.  Also,  I  believe  that  if  Senator 
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Ribicoff’s  bill  S.  293  is  enacted,  the  question  of  environmental  organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  should  be  of  top  priority. 

We  are  not  informed  on  the  details  of  the  proposal  for  an  Environmental 
Council  currently  being  considered  by  the  Administration.  It  may  well  be,  as 
you  suggest,  that  both  the  Advisory  Council  who  proposed  your  bill  and  the 
Environmental  Council  being  considered  by  the  Administration  would  comple¬ 
ment  each  other.  This  would  be  particularly  true  if  one  were  concerned  with  long- 
range  policy  and  strategy  and  the  other  with  more  immediate  coordination  of 
federal  programs.  However,  I  would  hope  that  any  legislative  and  administrative 
action  would  be  taken  in  concert  toward  the  goals  I  know  both  branches  of 
government  share. 

Thank  you  for  writing.  I  would  be  privileged  to  discuss  any  of  these  matters 
further  with  you  at  your  pleasure. 

Sincerely, 


Laueance  S.  Rockefeli.er. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  23, 1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Senate  Offiee  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  I  wmuld  like  to  present  to  your  Committee  my  strong 
support  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  such  as  outlined  in  Bills  S  1075, 
S  1752  and  S  237.  I  would  gladly  have  honored  your  invitation  to  testify  on  these 
bills  except  for  previous  commitments. 

Except  for  the  dangers  of  atomic  war,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  than  maintenance  of  an  opti¬ 
mum  human  environment ;  there  is  simply  no  quc.stion  that  man  is  the  result  of 
evolution  in  a  high  quality  environment,  which  now  is  being  destroyed  through 
neglect,  ignorance  or  greed.  We  cannot  live  as  adapted  healthy  beings  apart  from 
it.  We  are  in  fact  a  part  of  it!  As  the  enclosed  manu.script  shows  (it  will  be 
printed  this  summer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomie  Scientists),  we  must  now  be¬ 
gin  to  direct  all  our  best  research  efforts  and  moral  imperatives  to  insure  a 
quality  environment  for  the  human  species.  The  United  States  must  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  effort  because  we  are  the  technological  leaders  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  also  the  worst  environmental  offenders. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  these  three  bills.  I  think  it  imperative  that  this 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  have  power  and  indeiiendent  judgment.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  considering  establishing  some  sort  of 
environmental  overview  mechanism,  perhaps  by  setting  up  an  interdepartmental 
committee  (HEW,  USDA,  Interior,  etc.).  Considering  the  great  need  for  a  strong 
advisory  council  to  the  President  on  vitally  important  environmental  matters, 
I  think  such  an  interdepartmental  committee  would  be  unable  to  take  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  objective  view  needed  to  properly  evaluate  the  issues.  Only  an 
independent  eouncil  such  as  sugge.sted  by  these  three  bills,  could  do  the  job. 

The  enclosed  manuscript,  “Criteria  for  judging  an  optimum  environment”,  es¬ 
pecially  for  man,  suggests  broad  guidelines  for  the  functioning  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  I  would  like  to  request  that  it  be  included,  together  with 
this  statement,  as  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

Sincerel.v, 


Hugh  H.  Iltis, 
Professor  of  Botany. 

[Enclosure] 


Criteria  for  Judging  an  Optimum  Environment — Cultural  Views  of  an 
Optimum  Environment  Reformulated  on  Biological  B.-vses 


(Hugh  H.  Iltis,  Orie  L.  Loucks,  and  Peter  Andrews)^ 

Almost  every  recent  issue  of  the  major  science  journals  is  directed  in  part  to  an 
overwhelming  interest  in  one  urgent  question :  Shall  a  single  species  of  animal, 
man,  be  permitted  so  to  dominate  the  earth  that  life  as  we  know  it  is  threateneil? 


1  Drs.  Iltis  and  Loucks  are  professors  of  Botany,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Mr 
Andrews  is  an  affiliated  student  in  Archeology  and  Anthropology,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  England. 
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The  uniformity  of  the  theme  is  significant,  hut  if  there  is  consensus  it  is  only 
as  to  the  need  for  concern.  Kach  science  looks  differently  at  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  man's  imminent  potential  to  modify  the  earth  through  environmental 
control.  Proposals  for  finding  how  to  redirect  trends  in  population,  space,  and 
resource  relationships  toward  an  “optimum”  for  man  are  so  diverse  as  to  be¬ 
wilder  both  scientists  and  re.search-supporting  agencies.  Only  the  most  poorly 
informed  of  the  public  seem  satisfied  that  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  tech¬ 
nological  advances  will  still  leave  a  land  fit  for  man  to  live  in. 

It  is  no  thirst  for  argument  that  compels  us  to  add  a  further  view.  Rather  it 
is  the  sad  recognition  of  major  deficiencies  in  the  policies  and  politics  guiding 
government  support  of  re.search  on  maintaining  and  improving  quality  in  our 
environment.  Many  writers  find  the  present  situation  so  desi)erate  that  even 
.short-term  treatments  of  the  symptoms  look  attractive.  We  rapidly  lose  sight 
(if  we  ever  think  of  it  at  all)  of  man’s  very  recent  origins,  probably  on  the  high 
African  plains,  and  the  natural  environment  that  shaped  his  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  response  sy.stems.  Part  of  the  scientific  community  also  accepts  what 
Lynn  White  of  the  University  of  Caiifornia  at  Los  Angeles  has  called  our  Judeo- 
Christian  arrogance  toward  nature,  and  is  gambling  on  superior  technology  to 
deliver  the  necessary  food,  clean  water,  and  fresh  air.  But  are  these  the  only 
necessities?  Too  few  scientists  are  willing  to  ask  effectively  whether  man  has 
other  than  these  basic  needs.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  artificiality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  that  man  can  tolerate?  Very  little  support  is  available  for  such  studies, 
even  if  they  were  proposed. 

We  wish  also  to  examine  which  areas  of  science  have  the  responsibility  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  studies  needed  to  reveal  the  limits  of  man’s  tolerance  to 
environmental  modification  and  control.  We  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
view  presented  by  Eric  Hoffer  in  the  Saturday  Remew  of  February  1906,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  social  criteria  for  environmental  quality  can  have  no  innate  biolog¬ 
ical  basis,  that  they  are  only  conventions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  that  mental  health  and  the  social  stability  of  populations  may 
be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  frustrating  aspects  of  an  urban,  biologically 
artificial  environment. 

A  few  proposals  are  being  made  for  large-scale  inter-disciplinary  studies  of 
our  environment,  and  of  the  future  of  man.  However,  we  know  of  no  proposal 
that  combines  the  capabilities  of  scientists  in  environmental  design  with  those 
of  a  group  examinin,g  the  psychological  and  mental  health  responses  of  man  to 
natural  landscapes.  Social  scientists  study  the  annual  mass  migration  of  urban 
man  out  of  his  “canyons  of  anxiety”  into  the  natural  landscapes,  but  the  research 
in  this  area  will  be  more  significant  when  joined  with  studies  that  quantify  land¬ 
scape  (piality,  the  psychology  of  individual  human  response,  and  the  evolutionary 
basis  of  man’s  jKissible  genetic  adaptation  to  nature. 

POINTS  OF  DEPAETUHE  ;  FACTS  AND  FEARS 

We  regard  two  points  as  well  enough  established  to  provide  the  foundation  of 
our  argiunent.  First,  we  believe  the  inter-dependency  of  organisms,  in  a  “web 
of  life’’,  is  now  documented  as  essential  to  maintaining  life  and  the  environment 
as  we  know  it.  We  need  not  proceed  further  with  the  evidence  of  deterioration  in 
the  natural  environment  due  to  unintended,  or  thoughtless,  disruptions  at  the 
base  of  the  food  pyramid.  The  suffocation  of  aquatic  life  in  water  systems,  such 
as  Lake  Erie,  and  the  spread  of  pollutants  in  the  air  and  on  the  land,  such  as 
DDT,  make  clear  that  the  “web  of  life”  for  many  major  ecosystems  is  indeed  seri¬ 
ously  threatened.  The  abrupt  extinction  of  otherwise  incidental  organisms,  or 
their  depletion  to  the  point  of  no  return,  threatens  permanently  to  impair  our 
fresh-water  systems  and  coastlines.  The  die-off  of  large  populations  of  ale-wives 
on  Lake  Michigan  shores  is  an  example,  as  is  the  decline  of  the  bald  ea,gle.  ^lan 
is  an  indivisible  part  of  these  biological  systems,  both  as  a  cause  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  as  an  organism  to  be  greatly  affected. 

Secondly,  man’s  recent  evolution  is  now  well  enough  understood  to  play  a  major 
liart  in  understanding  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  natural  environment.  The 
major  selection  stresses,  mechanisms  by  which  the  fittest  survived,  were  influ¬ 
enced  early  by  the  gregarious  tendencies  of  man,  and  have  reinforced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  community  social  structures.  These  aspects  of  “environment”  must  he 
considered  with  the  immense  potential  of  learned  adaptations  over  the  entire 
geologic  period  of  recent  physical  evolution.  George  Gaylord  Simpson  of  Harvard 
University  has  said  it  is  “the  biological  nature  of  man,  both  in  his  evolutionary 
history  and  in  his  present  condition,  that  presents  us  with  our  only  fixed  point 
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of  departure.”  Unfortunately,  scientists,  like  most  of  us  modems,  are  city  dwell¬ 
ers  dependent  on  social  conventions.  They,  too,  have  become  progressively  isolated  ! 
from  the  landscape  where  man  developed,  but  where  the  benchmarks  pointing  | 
to  man’s  survival  may  now  be  found.  ! 

The  immediacy  of  problems  relating  to  environmental  control  is  so  startling  ! 
that  the  threat  of  a  frightening  and  unwanted  future  is  another  point  of  depar-  j 
ture  for  our  views.  The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel,  President’s  | 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  shows  that  at  the  present  rate  of  advance  in  tech-  | 
nology  and  agriculture,  there  remain  only  a  few  years  until  all  of  life,  even  in  the  | 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans,  will  be  under  the  conscious  dictates  of  man.  While  all  | 
of  us  miist  accept  this  general  result  as  inevitable,  the  methods  leading  to  .such 
control  offer  some  flexibility.  It  is  among  these  that  we  must  weigh  and  reweigh  i 
the  cost-benefit  ratios,  not  only  for  the  next  25  or  50  years,  but  for  the  next  I 
25,000  or  more.  The  increasing  scope  of  the  threat  to  man’s  exi.stence  within  this 
controlled  environment  demands  radically  new  criteria  for  judging  both  “benefits 
to  man”  and  “optimum  environments.” 

It  would  be  perverse  not  to  acknowledge  the  immense  debt  of  moderii  man  to 
technological  development.  In  mastering  his  environment,  man  lias  been  permit¬ 
ted  a  cultural  explosion  and  attendant  intricate  civilization  made  possible  by  the 
inventiveness  of  modern  agriculture,  an  inventiveness  which  must  not  falter 
if  the  world  is  to  feed  even  its  present  population.  Agricultural  technology  of  the 
10th  and  20th  centuries,  from  Liebig  and  the  gasoline  engine  to  hybrid  corn,  weed 
killers,  and  pesticides,  has  broken  an  exploitative  barrier  leading  to  greatly 
increased  production  and  prosi>erity  in  favored  region  of  the  world.  But  this  [ 
very  success  has  imposed  upon  man  an  even  greater  responsibility  for  managing 
all  of  his  physical  and  biotic  environment  to  his  best  advantage.  1 

Another  view  has  been  expressed  recently  by  Augustus  Braun  Kinzel  of  the  i 
Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in  San  Diego.  Writing  in  Science,  he  sug-  | 
gests  that  the  “balance  of  nature”  upset  by  massive  use  of  non-disintegrating 
detergents  and  pesticides,  will  be  restored  by  “new  engineering”.  Such  an  answer 
is  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  only  an  engineering  problem  I 

to  provide  what  Kinzel  calls  “an  environment  relatively  free  from  unwanted  | 

man-produced  stress.”  But  even  if  the  engineering  were  successful,  the  very  ' 
success  dissipates  our  abilities  to  see  humans  as  part  of  the  complex  biological 
balance,  and  even  more  difficult  engineering  problems  are  generated.  The  more 
succes.sful  technology  and  agriculture  become,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  ask  | 
pertinent  questions  and  to  expect  sensible  answers  on  the  long-range  stability 
of  the  system  we  build. 

Inspired  by  recent  success,  some  chemical  and  agricultural  authorities  still  i 
hold  firmly  that  we  can  amply  feed  the  world  by  using  suitable  means  to  increase 
productivity.  There  is  a  conviction  that  we  can  and  mu.st  bend  all  of  nature  to  ' 

our  human  will,  to  feed  the  ever-increasing  billions  of  humanity.  Paul  Ehrlich’s  I 

new  book  The  Population  Bomh  and  the  Paddock  brothers’  Famine-1915  are  grim  ' 
reminders  not  only  of  the  impossibility  of  this  aim,  but  of  other  consequences — 
the  loss  of  all  open  space  to  food  production.  The  spectre  of  the  population  explo-  | 
sion,  and  its  relation  to  the  current  world-wide  unrest  and  environmental  deterio-  | 

ration,  is  still  far  too  little  appreciated.  This  is  clear  in  Poi)e  Paul’s  negative  en-  | 

cyclical  on  birth  control,  unencumbered  as  it  is  by  any  consideration  of  man’s  i 
relation.ship  to  open  space  and  nature.  i 

If  open  space  were  known  to  be  as  important  to  man  as  is  food,  could  we  not  I 
find  ways  to  assure  both?  Would  we  then  not  insist  on  population  limits?  Who 
among  us  has  such  confidence  in  modern  science  and  technology  that  he  is  satis-  I 
lied  we  know  enough,  or  that  we  are  even  asking  the  right  questions,  to  ensure 
our  survival  beyond  the  current  technological  assault  upon  our  environment? 

The  optimism  of  post-World  War  II  days  that  man  can  solve  his  problems,  the 
faith  in  science  that  we  of  Western  culture  learn  almost  as  infants,  appear  I 
more  and  more  to  be  unfounded. 

CONSIDEKATIONS  ARISING  FROM  EVOLUTION 

Darwin  believed  that  questions  concerning  the  future  of  man  should  be  answer- 
able  in  part  from  his  evolutionary  past.  To  answer  “what  does  man  now  need?”  ■ 

we  must  a.sk  “where  has  he  come  from  ?”  and  “what  evidence  is  there  of  continuing  ! 

genetic  ties  to  surroundings  similar  to  those  of  his  pa.st?” 

The  noted  geneticist  Theodore  Dobzhansky  stressed  in  Science  a  .vear  ago  that 
man  is  unique.  But  the  fact  of  this  uniqueness  does  not  separate  liim  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Others  have  emphasized  the  many  more  similarities  with  mammalian 
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associates,  rather  than  differences.  Man  is  the  product  of  over  a  hundred  million 
years  of  evolution  among  the  mammals,  of  over  45  million  years  among  the 
primates,  and  of  over  15  million  years  among  apes.  While  his  morphology  has 
been  essentially  human  for  about  two  million  years,  the  refined  neurological  and 
physical  attributes  of  “recent”  man  are  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  years  old. 

George  G.  Simp.son  has  noted  that  those  among  our  primate  ancestors  with 
faulty  senses,  who  misjudged  distances  when  jumping  for  a  tree  branch,  or  who 
didn’t  hear  the  approach  of  predators,  died.  Only  those  with  the  characteristics 
of  agility  and  alterness  that  permitted  survival  in  ruthless  nature  lived  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  present-day  gene  pool.  Medical  genticists  acknowledge  that  such 
selection  pressure  continued  with  little  modification  until  the  rise  of  effective 
medical  treatment  and  social  reforms  during  the  last  four  generations.  The 
sustained  selection  over  hundreds  of  generations  can  only  have  led  to  precise 
adaptations  for  the  environment  producing  the  selecting  mechanisms,  adaptations 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  appropriate  to  the  man-modified  environment  we  are 
now  forced  to  live  in. 

These  are  evolutionary  reasons  that  make  it  likely  that  man  is  as  genetically 
programed  to  a  natural  habitat  of  clean  air  and  a  varied  green  landscape  as  any 
other  mammal.  To  be  relaxed  and  feel  healthy  usually  mens  simply  allowing  our 
bodies  to  react  in  the  way  for  which  100  million  years  of  evolution  have  equipped 
them.  Physically  and  gentically  we  appear  best  adapted  to  a  tropical  savanna, 
but  as  a  civilized  animal  we  adapt  culturally  to  cities  and  towns.  For  scores  of 
centuries  in  the  temperate  zones  we  have  tried  to  imitate  in  our  houses  not  only 
the  climate,  but  the  setting  of  our  evolutionary  past:  warm  humid  air,  green 
plants,  and  even  animal  companions.  Today  those  of  us  who  can  afford  it  may 
even  build  a  greenhouse  or  swimming  pool  next  to  our  living  room,  buy  a  place  in 
the  country,  or  at  least  take  our  children  vacationing  at  the  seashore.  The  specific 
physiological  reactions  to  natural  beauty  and  diversity,  to  the  shapes  and  color 
of  nature,  especially  to  green,  to  the  motions  and  sounds  of  other  animals,  we  do 
not  comprehend.  Yet  society  seems  reluctant  to  require  consideration  of  these 
things  in  studies  of  environmental  quality.  It  is  evident  that  nature  in  our  daily 
lives  must  be  thought  of,  not  as  a  luxury  to  be  made  available  if  possible,  but  as 
part  of  our  inherent  biological  need,  essential  in  studies  of  resource  policies  for 
man. 

EVIDENCE  OF  TIES  TO  NATURAL  ENVURONMENTS 

Abundant  information  is  available  from  recent  studies  in  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  environmental  design  which  has  obvious  implications  for  our 
attempts  to  build  a  biologically  sound  human  environment.  Unfortunately,  the 
results  frequently  are  masked  by  the  specifics  of  the  studies  themselves.  Except 
for  the  synthesis  attempted  by  Konrad  Lorenz  in  the  book  On  Aggression  little 
has  been  done  to  extend  the  implications  of  these  studies  to  modern  social  and 
economic  planning.  For  example,  Ardrey’s  popular  work.  The  Territorial  Im¬ 
perative,  explores  territoriality  as  a  basic  animal  attibute,  and  tries  to  extend  it 
to  man.  But  in  this  study,  experimental  evidence  is  limited,  and  we  have  no  clear 
conception  of  what  the  thwarting  of  this  instinct  does  to  human  happiness.  Other 
reports  on  the  nature  of  aggression  have  explored  the  evolutionary  roots  of  ani¬ 
mal  conflicts,  roots  that  were  slowly  developed  by  natural  selection  over  millions 
of  generations.  These  studies,  and  the  book  Human  Aggression  by  the  English¬ 
man  Storr,  tell  us  that  the  sources  of  drive,  achievement,  and  even  conflict  within 
the  family,  and  war  among  men,  are  likely  to  be  related  to  primitive  animal 
responses  as  well  as  to  culture. 

Evidence  also  exists  that  man  is  genetically  adapted  to  a  nomadic  hunting  life, 
living  in  small  family  groups  and  having  only  rare  contact  with  larger  groups.  As 
such  he  led  a  precarious  day-to-day  existence,  with  strong  selective  removal  due 
to  comiietition  with  other  animals,  including  other  groups  of  humans.  Such  was 
the  population  structure  to  which  man  was  ecologically  restricted  and  adapted 
until  as  recently  as  500  generations  ago.  Unless,  in  the  interval,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  major  causes  of  human  mortality  hefore  the  breeding  age  (and 
except  for  resistance  to  specific  diseases  there  is  no  such  evidence),  this  period 
is  far  too  short  for  any  significant  changes  to  have  occurred  in  man’s  genetic 
make-up.  Dobzhansky’s  “evolutionary  optimism”  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  past  dozen  generations  have  or  could  have  produced 
the  substantial  selective  mortality  that  would  lead  to  various  genetically  fixed 
adaptations  to  urban  environments. 

Studies  of  neuro-physiologioal  responses  to  many  characteristics  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  are  also  an  essential  part  of  investigating  genetic  dependence  on 
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iiiitnral  as  oiiposort  to  artififinl  onviroiiinent.  The  rapidly  expanding  work  on 
eleetroencephaloRraphy  in  relation  to  environmental  stimuli  is  providing  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  need  for  frequent  major  changes  in  surroundings  for  at  least  short 
periods.  More  specifically,  qualities  of  diversity  are  required  in  the  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  electrical  rhythms  in  the  brain  are 
highly  resi>onsive  to  changes  in  surroundings  when  these  take  the  full  attention 
of  tlie  subject.  The  rise  of  mechanisms  for  maintaining  constant  attention  to 
the  surroundings  can  be  seen  clearly  as  a  product  of  long-term  selection  pres¬ 
sures  in  a  “hunter  and  hunted”  environment.  Conversely  a  monotonous  environ¬ 
ment  produces  wave  patterns  contributing  to  fatigue.  One  wonders  what  the 
stimuli  of  brick  and  asphalt  jungles,  of  constant  noi.se.  or  the  mouoton.v  of 
corn  fields,  do  to  the  nervous  system.  Biotic  as  well  as  cultural  divers/ity,  from 
the  neurological  point  of  view,  may  well  be  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  general 
health  that  is  the  goal  in  discussions  of  environmental  quality. 

Also  worth  noting  are  the  interesting  results  of  Maxwell  Weismann  of  the 
^Maryland  Department  of  iSlental  Health  in  taking  chronically  ho.spitalized 
mental  patients  cnm]>ing.  Hiking  through  the  woods  was  the  most  cherished 
activity.  Some  8.")  of  the  00  patients  were  returned  to  their  communities  within 
three  months  after  the  two-week  camping  experience.  !Many  considerations  are 
involved,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  a  person  whose  cultural  load  has  twisted 
normal,  culturally  adaptive  functioning  into  bizarre  reactions,  his  innate  .genetic 
drives  still  continue  to  function.  Re.spon.ses  attuned  to  natural  adaptations 
would  require  no  conscious  effort.  An  equally  plausible  interpretation  of  Weis- 
mann’s  results  is  that  the  direct  stimuli  of  the  out-of-doors,  of  nature  alone, 
produces  a  response  toward  the  more  normal.  A  definitive  investigation  of  the 
bases  for  these  responses  is  needed  as  guidance  to  urban  planners  and  public 
health  siveoiali.^ts  alike. 

The  examples  adduced  above  are  concerned  with  the  negative  effects  which 
many  see  as  resultin.g  from  the  unnatural  qualities  of  man’s  present,  mostly 
urban  environment.  Huxle.v  ventures  a  further  opinion  in  Brave  Xeiv  World 
as  he  considers  the  abnormal  adaptation  of  those  hopeless  victims  of  mental 
illness  who  appear  most  normal :  “These  millions  of  abnormally  normal  people, 
livin.g  without  fuss  in  a  .society  to  which,  if  they  were  fully  human  bein.gs.  they 
ought  not  to  be  adjusted.  Still  cherish  ‘the  illusion  of  individuality’,  but  in  fact 
they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  deindividualized.  Their  confonnity  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  something  like  uniformity.  But  uniformity  and  freedom  are  incompatible. 
Uniformity  and  mental  health  are  incompatible  as  well.  .  .  .  i\Ian  is  not  made 
to  be  an  automaton,  and  if  he  becomes  one.  the  basis  for  mental  health  is  lost.” 

Clearly,  a  program  of  research  could  tell  rrs  more  about  man’s  subtle  genetic 
dependences  on  the  environment  of  liis  evolution.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure:  only  fi’om  study  of  human  behavior  in  its  evolutionary  context  can  we 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  urban  environment  on  the  life  and  fate  of 
modern  man;  even  now  we  can  see  the  bases  by  which  to  judge  quality  in  our 
environment,  if  we  are  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  one  which  is  biologically 
optimum  for  humans. 

EESEARCH  FOR  AX  OPTIVriTM  EXVIRONMEXT 

We  do  not  jdead  for  a  retuni  to  nature,  but  for  re-examination  of  how  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  create  environments  for  human  living.  While  socio¬ 
logical  betterment  of  the  environment  can  do  a  lot  to  relieve  poverty  and 
mi.sery.  the  argument  that  an  expandin.g  economy  and  increased  material  wealth 
alone  would  produce  a  I'topia  is  now  substantially  di.scounted.  Instead,  a 
national  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in  our  affluent  .society  is  evident.  But 
few  economists  or  .scientists  have  tried  to  identify  the  major  elements  of  the 
quality  we  seek,  and  no  one  at  all  ha;.s  attempted  to  use  evolutionary-  principles 
In  the  search  for  criteria  of  qualit.v.  Solutions  to  the  problems  raised  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  evaluate  quality  will  not  be  found  before  there  is  tentative  agreement 
on  the  bases  for  judging  an  optimum  human  environment.  A  lai*ge  body  of 
evidence  from  studies  in  evolution,  medicine,  psychology,  sociologT.  and  an¬ 
thropology  suggests  clearl.v  that  ftvrh  an  environment  irill  he  a  compromise 
hetmeen  one  in  irhich  hinnans  have  maofitniim  contact  irith  the  properties  of 
the  environment  to  which  they  are  innately  adapted,  and  a  more  technological 
environment  in  which  learned  adaptations  and  social  conventions  are  relied 
upon  to  overcome  p7'imitive  needs. 

Our  option  to  choose  a  balance  between  these  two  extremes  runs  out  very 
soon.  Awareness  of  the  urgency  to  do  something  is  national,  and  initial  resimnses 
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may  be  noted  in  several  well-establisbed  but  relatively  narrow  scientific  dis¬ 
ciplines.  There  has  been  the  recent  revival  of  eugenics.  A  balanced  view  has 
been  proposed  by  Leonard  Ornstein  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  who 
agrees  with  others  that  positiA^e  improvements  in  man’s  genetic  make-up  must 
wait  until  we  are  vastly  more  knowledgeable.  He  recommends  control  of  de¬ 
generating  effects  from  uncontrolled  mutation  (in  the  absence  of  high  selection) 
until  more  positive  measures  can  be  taken. 

INIore  extreme  is  the  view  that  man  could  be  changed  genetically  to  fit  any 
future,  particularly  the  mass  megapolis,  but  means  to  do  this  and  the  moral 
justification  of  the  aims  sought  ai-e  still  far  from  being  resolved.  Many,  such  as 
Dobzhansky  and  Kinzel,  support  the  so-called  evolutionary  and  technological 
optimists,  who.  unlike  their  forefathers  of  little  more  than  a  genei-ation  ago, 
believe  man,  or  his  environment,  can  be  changed  radically  when  the  time  comes. 
They  show  a  faith  that  science  has  provinl  its  ability  to  draw  on  an  almost 
unlimited  technology  to  do  the  impossible.  The  technologically  impossible  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished  time  and  time  again  during  the  past  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations,  and  will  happen  again.  But  some  important  scientific  objectives  have  not 
been  achieved,  and  we  are  likely  to  become  more  aware  of  the  failures  of  science, 
of  the  truly  impossible,  as  the  irreversible  disruptions  of  highly  complex  biologi¬ 
cal  systems  become  more  evident. 

We  suggest  that  the  alternatiA-e  to  genetic  modification  of  man  is  to  select  a 
course  where  the  objectives  only  verge  on  the  impossible.  Let  us  regard  the 
study  and  documentation  of  criteria  for  an  environmental  optimiun  as  the 
“nearly  impossible’’  challenge  for  science  and  technology  in  the  next  two  decades ! 
Although  considerable  research  in  biology,  sociology,  and  environmental  design 
is  alread.v  directed  to  this  objective,  there  are  several  other  types  of  study  re¬ 
quired  that  we  will  outline  briefly,  simply  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  challenge. 

First,  a  thorough  examination  must  be  undertaken  of  the  extent  to  which 
man’s  evolutionary  heritage  dominates  his  activity  both  as  an  individual  and  in 
groups.  The  survival  advantages  of  certain  group  activities  have  clearly  figured 
in  his  evolutionary  success  and  adaptive  culture.  In  The  Naked  Ape  Desmond 
Morris,  shows  that  although  cultural  adaptation  now  doniinantes  the  biological 
in  the  evolution  of  man,  his  basic  animal  nature  has  not  changed.  Re.search  lead¬ 
ing  to  adequate  understanding  of  the  need  for  man  to  meet  innate  genetic  de¬ 
mands  lies  in  a  combination  of  genetics,  physical  anthroix)logy  and  animal 
behavior  studies. 

Secondly,  further  comprehension  must  be  soiight  of  how  cultural  adaptations 
and  sfx-ial  conventions  of  man  permit  him  to  succeed  in  an  artificial  environment. 
Cultural  adaptation  is  the  basis  of  his  success  as  a  gregarious  social  animal, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  by  which  he  modifies  evolutionarily  imposed 
adaptations.  Medical  studies  suggest  there  may  be  a  genetic  limit  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  cultural  adaptations,  and  that  for  some  ixople  this  has  been  nearly 
reached.  Studies  in  sociology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  psychology  are  all  nec¬ 
essary  to  such  research,  in  combination  with  environmental  de.sign  and  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  diversity  in  the  native  land.scape. 

Third,  relationships  between  the  health  of  individuals,  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal,  and  the  properties  of  the  environment  in  which  the.v  live  should  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  area  of  study.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  we  should  expect  as  much  genetic 
variability  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  adjust  to  artificial  environments  as 
we  find  in  their  physical  characteristics.  Some  portions  of  the  population  can  be 
expected  to  have  a  greater  inherent  commitment  to  the  natural  enivornment,  and 
to  react  strongly  if  deprived  of  it.  Others  may  be  much  more  neutral.  Studies 
of  the  population  as  a  whole  must  take  into  account  the  variability  in  reaction, 
and  must  therefore  consider  population  genetics  as  well  as  environmental  design. 

Fourth,  environmental  qualities  should  be  programed  so  as  to  optimize  for 
the  fullest  expression  of  evolutionary  (i.e.  human)  capabilities  at  the  weakest 
link  in  the  ontogenic  development  of  human  needs.  While  there  are  many  critical 
periods  during  our  life,  we  believe  the  ties  to  natural  environments  to  be  most 
vital  during  youth.  We  have  abundant  evidence  on  our  campuses  and  in  our  cities 
that  the  dislodgment  of  youth  pr€,sents  perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  suc¬ 
cessful  adoption  of  more  complex  social  structures.  The  dislod.gment  of  man  in  an 
artificial  envii’onment  will  Amry  throughout  his  ontogeny.  Even  the  small  child  or 
infant  cannot  be  expected  to  be  indifferent  to  changes  in  the  gross  characteristics 
of  his  community,  nor  Avithin  his  OAvn  family.  Young  men  and  women  accept  many 
of  the  modern  social  conventions,  but  retain  the  highly  que.stioning  mind  that 
once  contributed  to  our  surviA’al  by  initiating  neAv  and  better  Avays  to  hunt  and 
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forage.  By  early  middle  age,  man’.s  physical  and  mental  agility  has  changed  and 
he  becomes  a  stronger  adherent  to  the  social  conventions  that  make  his  own 
society  possible.  During  the  rise  of  modern  man  on  the  high  African  plains, 
and  continuing  into  modern  primitive  societies,  each  community  was  very  much 
dependent  on  its  young  men.  They  contributed  to  hunting  and  community  pro¬ 
tection  through  their  strength  and  agility,  commodities  for  which  there  is  declin¬ 
ing  demand  in  modern  society.  Survival  in  the  primitive  groups  was  to  some 
degree  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  youth  to  innovate  and  take  risks,  and  this 
has  become  a  fixed  adaptation,  requiring  outlets  of  expression. 

Over  30  years  ago,  the  great  sociologist  W.  F.  Ogburn  suggested  that  society 
in  the  future  would  require  “prolonging  infancy  to,  say  thirty  or  forty  years  or 
even  longer”.  Is  not  our  20-year  educational  sequence  a  poorly-veiled  attempt  to 
do  just  that?  From  an  evolutionary  point  of  view  will  not  this  dislodgment  of 
youth  present  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  successful  adoption  of  more  complex 
social  structures?  We  are  comiielled  to  acknowledge  that  the  modern  techno¬ 
logical  environment  of  youth  has  not  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  challenges  of 
the  hunt  and  the  freedom  of  the  veldt.  The  abundant  disruptions  on  our  cam¬ 
puses  and  in  the  cities  indicate  the  need  to  plan  environmental  optima  for  this 
weakest  link  in  the  human  need  for  expression  of  evolutionary  capabilities. 

Finally,  through  projects  such  as  the  International  Biological  Program,  sys¬ 
tems  ecology  is  developing  the  capacity  for  considering  all  of  the  relationships 
and  their  interactions  simultaneously.  The  notion  of  fully  describing  the  optimum 
environment  for  any  organism  seems  presumptions.  It  requires  measurement  of 
every  type  of  response,  particularly  behavioral  responses,  and  their  statement  as 
a  series  of  component  equations.  Synthesis  in  the  form  of  a  complex  model  per¬ 
mits  mathematical  examination  of  approaches  to  an  optimum  for  the  system 
as  a  whole.  Until  recently  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to  study  such  optimization 
for  important  resources  such  as  fisheries,  but  the  capability  is  available  and 
relevant  to  the  study  of  the  environmental  optimum  of  man,  and  its  application 
must  now  be  pursued  vigorously. 

The  above  five  approaches  to  the  study  of  human  environment  provide  an  ob¬ 
jective  base  for  investigating  the  environmental  optimum  for  man.  We  cannot 
close  this  dLscussion,  however,  without  pointing  out  that  the  final  decision,  both 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  optimum,  and  its  implementation,  is  an  ethical  one.  Tliere 
is  one  optimum  for  the  sick,  and  another  for  the  well ;  there  is  one  optimum  for 
the  maladjusted,  and  another  for  the  well-adjusted.  But  in  treating  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups,  in  our  preoccupation  with  their  immediate 
relief,  we  may  continue  to  overlook  the  ways  in  which  cultural  demands  of  the 
modern,  sub-optimum  environment  go  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  learned 
adaptations. 

CONCLtr.BIONS 

Considering  our  scientific  effort  to  learn  the  functions  and  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  physical  environment  around  us,  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups,  in  our  preoccupation  with  their  immediate 
cess  of  our  scientific  establishment  we  are  faced  with  population  densities  and 
environmental  contaminants  that  have  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  undertake 
control  of  the  environment  itself.  In  this  undertaking  let  us  understand  the  need 
to  choose  a  humane  compromise — a  i)alance  between  the  evolutionary  demands 
we  cannot  deny  without  great  emotional  and  physical  miser.v,  and  the  fruits  of 
an  unbelievably  varied  civilization  we  are  loathe  to  give  up. 

Yet  are  we  even  considering  such  a  compromise?  With  rare  exceptions  are 
we  not  continuing  to  destroy  much  that  remains  of  man’s  natural  environment 
with  little  thought  for  the  profit  of  the  remote  future?  There  continues  to  he  a 
conviction  that  if  we  poison  the  water,  we  can  always  drink  coffee.  In  the  con¬ 
flict  between  pre.servationists  and  industrialists  (or  agriculturalists)  the  latter 
have  had  it  their  way,  standing  as  they  do  for  “progress”  and  “modern  living.” 
While  the  balance  between  these  conflicts  is  slowly  changing,  preservationists 
unfortunately  continue  to  be  regarded  as  sentimentalists  rather  than  as  realists. 

Dobzhansky  says  that  “the  preponderance  of  cultural  over  biological  evolu¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future.”  We  could  not  wish  this 
to  be  otherwise:  adaptation  to  the  environment  by  culture  is  more  rapid  and 
efficient  than  biological  adaptation.  Culture  evolves  year  by  .vear  and  offers  the 
only  real  flexibility.  But  social  structures  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  become 
more  complex  and  further  removed  from  evolutionary  forces.  At  some  stage 
a  compromise  must  be  reached  with  man's  innate  evolutionary  adaptability. 
Professor  N.  Tinbergen  of  Oxford  University  has  most  recently  urged  new  com- 
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filiations  of  scientific  disciplines  for  investigating  relationships  between 
instinctive  adaptations  and  cultural  evolution. 

The  evidence  shown  of  man’s  need  for  nature,  particularly  diversity,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  a  determined  effort  by  society  to  obtain  answers  to  the.se  and 
other  questions  that  must  now  be  asked.  The  techniques  for  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  describe  are  to  be  found  in  separate  disciplines,  but  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  willingness  among  scientists  to  undertake  the  new  approaches. 
The  first  steps  will  be  faltering  and  financial  support  will  be  slow  in  coming.  We 
appeal  to  all  levels  of  society  to  lend  support  to  plans,  however  humble,  which 
wmuld  lead  to  new  contacts  in  research  and  to  new  types  of  training.  While  the 
limited  steps  in  the  direction  of  modern  inter-disciplinary  research  are  encourag¬ 
ing,  there  are  obstacles  in  Congress,  the  research-supporting  agencies,  and  the 
scientific  community  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  public  insistence. 

Now  that  buttercups  are  rare,  at  least  symbolically,  and  springs  sometimes 
silent,  why  study  them?  Have  there  not  already  been  several  generations  for 
whom  the  fields  and  woods  are  nearly  a  closed  book?  We  could  encourage  the 
book  to  close  forever,  and  we  might  succeed,  but  in  so  doing  we  might  fail  disas¬ 
trously.  The  desire  to  see  and  smell  and  know  has  not  yet  been  suppressed  and 
enthusiasm  for  natural  history  continues  to  bring  vitality  to  millions.  Let  us 
recognize  that  we  are  a  product  of  evolution,  without  apology  for  the  close 
afiinities  with  our  primate  forebears.  We  need  only  prepare  consciously  to  make 
a  compromise  between  our  cultural  and  our  genetic  heritage  by  striking  a  balance 
of  social  structures  with  maintenance  of  environment.  Most  important,  we  must 
discover  the  intricate  mechanisms  of  environmental  infiuence  on  man.  There  is 
no  other  satisfactory  approach  in  seeking  an  optimum  environment. 


[Telegram] 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  15, 1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

U.8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  ;  We  urge  the  strongest  possible  support  for  bill  S.  1075 
or  one  that  will  incoriwrate  the  related  proposals  by  Senators  Nelson  and 
McGovern.  A  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  must  be  established  in  the  Oflice 
of  the  President  providing  capabilities  and  opinions  other  than  those  already  rep¬ 
resented  by  Cabinet  officers.  The  surveys  authorize  in  title  I  represent  congres¬ 
sional  action  to  close  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  modern  science,  the  ability  to 
identify  and  develop  steps  to  correct  degradations  of  environmental  and  biological 
systems  before  damage  is  irreparable. 

There  is  a  national  urgency  for  early  approval  of  this  legislation.  We  ask 
that  this  statement  be  read  at  the  hearing.  Copies  are  being  sent  to  Senators 
Nelson  and  Proxmire  and  President  Nixon. 

Orie  L.  Loucks. 
Hugh  H.  Iltis. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  16,  1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  Enclosed  is  a  brief  expanding  on  comments  I  sent  by 
telegram  to  your  committee  hearings  on  Wednesday  on  Bill  S.  1075.  It  cites  sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  why  a  national  Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  and  ecologi¬ 
cal  surveys  of  national  scope  are  now  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

I  ask  that  this  brief  be  included  in  the  published  record  of  the  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Orie  L.  Loucks, 
Professor  of  Botany. 


A  Brief  in  Support  of  Bills  S.  1075  and  S.  1752 

This  brief  is  to  provide  examples  from  recent  ecological  studies  illustrating 
a  need  for  the  strongest  support  for  Bill  S.  1075  or  one  that  will  incorporate 
the  related  proposals  by  Senators  Nelson  and  McGovern.  A  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  should  be  established  in  the  office  of  the  President  providing 
capabilities  and  opinions  other  than  those  already  represented  by  cabinet  ofiicers. 
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The  surveys  authorized  in  Title  I  of  these  bills  represent  eongressioiial  action 
to  close  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  modern  science,  the  ability  to  identify  and 
develop  steps  to  correct  degradations  of  environmentai  and  biological  systems 
before  damage  is  irreparable. 

At  one  time,  the  area  of  ecology  was  primarily  the  study  of  natural  relation¬ 
ships  between  organisms  and  environment,  or  at  most,  study  of  the  responses  of 
organisms  to  man’s  once  frail  attempts  to  modify  the  species-environment 
relationship. 

Today  the  primary  concern  of  ecology  has  become  a  defensive  one — the  study 
of  unnatural  relation.ships,  imbalances  imposed  by  man’s  attempt  to  wring  more 
from  our  environment  and  our  resources  than  they  can  bear  without  substantial 
degradation.  Thus  ecology  is  becoming  the  study  of  the  impact  of  technology, 
or  in  its  bleakest  terms  the  cataloguing  of  the  degradation  in  natural  systems. 

The  record  of  environmental  crises  being  reported  to  this  committee  and  to 
the  Congress  in  many  forms  has  been  identified  as  a  product  of  population 
buildup  and  modern  technology.  It  brings  us  abruptly  to  one  hard  fact:  that  an 
end  to  the  once  bountiful  resources  of  the  world  is  now  in  sight,  and  that  the 
limiting  thresholds  have  not  come  as  quickly  in  food,  fiber,  or  fuels  as  once 
expected,  but  rather  in  air  and  water. 

Water  has  always  been  limiting  in  some  areas,  but  now  continent-wide  man¬ 
agement  or  redistribution  from  Canada  is  more  and  more  an  economic  prospect 
(if  not  a  political  one).  With  respect  to  air,  the  lead  poisoning  of  children  in 
the  core  areas  of  the  cities  as  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  automotive  exhaust 
in  urban  areas,  the  periodic  regional  pollution  alerts  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  United  State.s,  and  the  Iodine  m  leaking  from  nuclear  power  .stations 
make  continent-wide  management  of  atmospheric  contaminants  a  matter  of 
urgency  in  both  national  and  international  science  councils. 

These  contaminants  of  air  and  water  have  already  brought  about  significant 
regional  eliminations  of  native  plant  species,  the  primai-y  producers  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  the  converters  of  CO2  to  es.sential  O2.  The  economic  value  of  the 
decrea.se  in  forest  growth  in  Pennsylvania  (due  to  release  of  SO-  by  co'al-buniing 
electric  power  stations)  and  through  the  mountains  of  southern  California,  is 
only  now  being  recognized  as  a  significant  economic  impact  on  these  regions. 
The  absence  of  adequate  provision  for  the  monitoring  of  such  degradation  is  a 
congressional  failure  of  national  consequence. 

It  is  the  advance  in  technology,  combined  with  the  exponential  growth  in 
population,  rather  than  major  advances  in  natural  science,  that  leads  us  to 
recognize  that  we  live  in  a  very  small  world  indeed.  I  think  we  should  view'  it 
as  an  experimental  planet,  hung  on  a  string,  where  someone  is  trying  to  test 
the  limits  of  the  .system  of  air,  wmter,  land,  and  life.  But  the  experimenters  are 
like  small  bo.ys  tormenting  a  caged  animal.  No  one  can  predict  what  the  response 
to  the  torture  will  be,  and  there  is  apparently  on  one  able  to  convince  them  it 
is  a  dangerous  game.  Torture,  of  whatever  sort,  tends  to  result  ultimately  in 
the  death  of  the  victim.  I  say  to  this  committee  that  the  challenge  in  ecology 
and  conservation  in  the  next  decade  is  to  assemble  the  evidence  and  la.v  down 
rules  of  husbandry  to  the  tormentors  by  whatever  means  possible,  and  both 
a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  and  a  national  program  of  ecological  studies 
is  essential  to  this  goal. 

Let  me  devote  the  rest  of  my  brief  to  examples  of  the  techniques  available 
to  make  this  possible,  and  the  role  that  national  conservation  councils  must 
play  to  accomplish  it.  Some  will  indicate  how^  it  can  be  done,  others  only  the 
first  steps  to  what  must  be  done. 

THE  DDT  RECORD  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  results  from  intensive  ecological 
studies  is  the  recent  progress  toward  stopping  use  of  DDT  and  other  hard 
pe.sticides.  This  has  come  most  recently  through  an  action  in  court  brought  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Barry  Commoner,  the  molecular  biologist- 
turned-ecologist  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  has  stated  that  every 
modification  of  our  environment  has  some  secondary  impact,  whether  a  ripple  or 
a  wave,  that  radiates  to  unknown  distances  and  unknowm  consequences.  Our 
two  decades  of  controlling  insert  pests  with  DDT  has  i)rodU(‘ed  a  wave  who.se 
impact  now  threatens  to  be  greater  tban  any  of  the  tipsets  it  was  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Incredibly,  there  has  been  no  forum  for  objective,  judicial  examination  of 
the  infringements  on  innocent  individuals  resulting  from  its  W'ave  of  upset.  The 
courts  w'ould  defer  to  the  state  departments  of  agriculture,  who  simpl.v  said  that 
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DDT  was  approved  for  registration  as  a  pesticide  in  the  I'DO's  and  it  wool 
he  reconsidered  A  few  people  appear  to  lit  as  prosec^ntei  Juc^e  1  l 
Ihe  historical  backirroimd  f-r.  t-nio  ’J,. 


■oiild  not 


e  were  dis- 
oni  the  forest  or 
we  were  prepared  to  accept 

and 


^a<-’kground  to  this  confrontation  is  as  follows.  iV 
t  essed  m  the  late  1940's  to  see  the  rapid  luoveinent  of  DDT  fr 
lawn  litter,  to  earthworms,  and  then  to  birds,  but 

these  modest  upsets  for  the  increased  crop  production,  forest  protection 
physical  comtort  afforded  by  DDT.  It  was  nearly  1.1  yeans  before  the  aimarent 
disappearance  of  DDT  from  a  treated  area  was  demomstrated  to  be  due,  not  to  the 

into  the  atmosnhere  attached  to 
tbrnwh^fn  hp'  aiiiouiits  coming  down  in  rainfall  around  the  world  were 

thought  to  be  negligible,  and  in  any  ca.se  degradable.  But  DDT  is  unlike  the  radio¬ 
active  fallout  which  we  felt  compelled  to  control.  Part  of  its  goes  into  plant  or 
animal  life  and  the  remainder  back  into  the  atmosphere.  It  simply  keeps  accumu¬ 
lating  on  the  land,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water  until  every  lake  and  stream  and 
every  organism  of  our  small  world  carries  its  share. 

Still,  the  decline  of  some  of  our  top-carnivore  bird  species  could  not  be  identified 
cleaily  as  a  product  of  DDT  accumulation  in  their  bodies.  At  times  they  seemed 
to  tolerate  very  high  levels  of  DDT,  and  no  mechanism  is  known  by  which  direct 
mortality  could  be  produced.  Only  in  the  last  two  years  have  the  mechanisms  of 
population  decline  become  identified,  and  they  are  somewhat  different  for  each 
group  of  animals  affected.  One  is  the  upset  of  calcium  metabolism  in  the  liver, 
vyhich  in  turn  controls  eggshell  thickness  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  hatch. 
Similar  metabolic  up,sets  are  now  a  matter  of  record  in  the  reproduction  of  fish. 
Particularly  important  has  been  the  death  of  new-born  mink  or  mink  ranches  fed 
on  fish  with  high  DDT  levels  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Further  evidence  introduced  at  the  DDT  hearings  in  Madison  now  show  the 
likelihood  that  DDT  concentrations  of  ev’en  %  the  levels  now  present  in  man. 
which  are  on  the  order  of  10  ppm,  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  hormonal 
balances  in  man.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  of  even  more  consequence,  is  the  fact 
that  DDT  and  its  breakdown  products  act  to  stimulate  breakdown  in  some  of  our 
modem  wonder  drugs  in  the  body  before  the  drugs  have  an  opiwrtiinity  to  act. 
Tlie  so-called  proof  that  DDT  will  not  kill  a  man  even  when  taken  in  suiVstantial 
quantities,  is  not  at  all  reassuring  to  anyone  who  listened  to  this  testimony  in 
iNIadison. 

However,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  hearings  to  determine  whether 
DDT  constitutes  a  pollutant  in  Wisconsin  waters  has  been  the  unusual  breadth 
of  scientific  dLseiplines  needed  to  complete  the  story  of  the  movement  and  impact 
of  DDT.  The  hearings  began  with  early  testimony  by  a  botanist  on  the  diversity 
of  plant  life,  and  the  dependency  of  many  species  on  insect  pollinators.  It  con¬ 
tinued  with  my  contribution  on  the  continuous  movement  of  water  out  of  the  soil 
into  the  atmosphere  and  back  to  the  land  or  open  water  body  at  points  far 
removed  from  any  DDT  applications.  The  next  witness  demonstrated  that  DDT, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied,  moves  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  water  as  it 
evaporates. 

The  world-wide  transport  mechanisms  that  have  carried  DDT  to  both  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  poles  are  now  known,  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
story  against  DDT. 

The  other  witnesses  included  fishery  biology  specialists,  ornithologists,  and 
a  range  of  chemists,  molecular  biologists  (including  a  colleague  of  the  Xobel 
Prize-winning  James  Watson  at  Harvard  University),  and  a  biochemical  pharma¬ 
cologist.  To  my  knowledge,  never  before  has  so  wide  a  range  of  scientific  capa¬ 
bility  been  assembled  on  any  single  conservation  issue.  But  the  story  could  not 
have  been  told  without  all  of  these  participants.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
breadth  of  specialization,  far  beyond  the  interests  and  capability  of  any  ecologist, 
that  we  must  assemble  in  most  of  the  confrontations  between  adverse  techno¬ 
logical  impact  and  biological  productivity. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  INABILITY  TO  FIND  OUT 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  example,  but  one  where  the  answer  is  less  en¬ 
couraging.  This  concerns  the  greatly  increased  use  of  herbicides,  such  as  atrizine, 
which  is  wudely  used  for  control  of  quack-grass  in  corn  crops.  We  are  using 
this  advance  in  technology  for  important  economic  benefits,  and  with  the  same 
assurances  as  for  DDT — that  there  are  no  lasting  detrimental  effects  on  the 
environment. 

Yet  last  year  we  observed  the  abrupt  mortality  of  nearly  4,000  acres  of  marsh 
cattail  centered  in  a  corn-growing  area  of  Wisconsin.  No  other  cause  of  mortality. 
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tiucli  as  watf*!’  level  or  oxyf?en  supply,  could  be  offered  to  explain  the  mortality 
with  any  conviction.  But  if  herbicides  had  been  present  during  the  previous 
season,  they  would  indeed  have  been  degraded  by  the  time  we  saw  the  effect. 

Last  autumn  we  had  indications  of  new  mortality  in  other  marshlands.  Was 
there  anyone  that  could  test  for  the  i)resence  of  herbicides V  The  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  said  that  this  would  be  very  technical  and  that  the 
University  would  have  to  do  it.  The  University  staff  in  this  area  said  that  it 
would  take  a  special  appropriation,  and  besides,  it  would  take  up  to  two  years 
to  develop  suitable  techniques  for  sensing  the  very  low  concentrations  of  herbi¬ 
cides  involved.  Thus,  without  proof  that  there  is  a  herbicide  problem  we  could 
not  justify  a  budget  for  the  monitoring  of  materials  that  are  capable  of  damaging 
much  of  our  wetland  vegetation.  Without  a  budget,  we  cannot  get  even  prelimi¬ 
nary  evidence  for  or  against  the  potential  hazard  of  herbicides  in  wetland  waters. 
What  more  urgent  example  could  be  cited  for  the  need  of  federal  legislation  to 
assure  studies  for  the  protection  of  national  resources  from  modern  technology? 

Okie  L.  Loucks, 

Professor  of  Botany. 


The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation  Districts, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Jackson  ;  In  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
.servation  Districts  we  are  extremely  pleased  that  you  have  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  S.  237,  S.  1075,  and  S.  1752,  which  relate  to  policy  and  implementation  of  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  environment. 

I  am  attaching  a  brief  statement  by  Charles  M.  Ladd,  Chairman  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Natural  Environment,  pertaining  to  the  bills  under  consideration.  We 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  this  statement  could  be  included  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  on  the  aforementioned  bills. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  high  regard  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  activity  in  moving  ahead  with  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Gordon  K.  Zimmerman, 

Executive  Secretary. 


[Enclosure] 


Statement  of  Charles  M.  Ladd,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  Natltral  Environment  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 

Conservation  Districts 

Among  the  major  problems  confronting  the  country,  very  few  warrant  a  higher 
priorit.v  for  national  attention  than  thO'Se  pertaining  to  our  natural  resources 
and  the  environment  in  which  all  of  us  live.  Pressures  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  resources  which  sustain  us  are  multiplying.  At  the  same  time, 
because  we  have  failed  to  anticipate  and  deal  with  the  by-products  of  national 
growth  on  every  side,  the  quality  of  our  environment  is  deteriorating  at  a 
critical  rate. 

Resource  and  environmental  problems  are  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  separated  and,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  dealt  with  together. 

The  bills  being  considered  by  the  Committee  are  all  constructive.  In  many 
respects  they  are  similar.  Each  in  its  own  way  proposes  to  move  the  nation 
toward  more  responsible  action  in  behalf  of  natural  resources  and  a  better 
environment.  We  sincerely  commend  the  Senators  who  introduced  these 
measures. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind.  Every  responsible  fore¬ 
cast  of  our  national  future  is  a  forecast  of  growth.  We  are  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  population.  We  are  counting  on  a  continuing  and  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  for  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  support  this  growth,  there  is  an  assumption  the  country  will  have  enough 
resources,  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  our  oncoming  needs. 
As  of  now,  this  is  an  ill-founded  assumption.  As  of  now,  there  are  no  sound 
reasons  for  believing  our  future  requirements  for  land,  water  and  the  related 
natural  resources  will  be  adequately  met — or  that  we  will  conduct  ourselves 
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and  use  our  resources  in  ways  that  will  sustain  an  environment  for  the  American 
people  that  is  at  once  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  civilized. 

As  a  nation  we  are  not  yet  taking  adequate,  deliberate  actions  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

That  is  why  the  bills  before  the  Committee  are  so  important.  S.  237  and 
S.  1752  would  establish  much-needed  national  policy  pertaining  to  resources  and 
the  environment.  All  three  bills  would  elevate  consideration  of  resources  and 
the  environment  in  the  Executive  Branch.  S.  237  and  S.  1752  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  specifically  for  increased  and  improved  consideration  of  these  matters 
within  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  statement  to  comment  in  detail  on  all  the  pro¬ 
visions,  similarities,  and  differences  in  the  three  measures.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  authors  of  these  bills  will,  in  due  time,  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
and  join  in  a  new,  single  bill  incorporating  the  best  of  the  three  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  current  hearing. 

For  such  value  as  they  may  have  in  this  direction,  we  offer  the  following 
observations : 

In  our  judgment,  the  quantity  of  renewable  natural  resources  is  a  key  factor, 
along  with  quality,  in  all  considerations  of  resources  and  environment. 

An  annual  Resources  and  Environmental  Report  by  the  President  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  matter  of  high  importance.  It  would  help  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the  state  of  their  resources  and  environment. 
Our  resource  wealth  is  so  fundamental,  and  the  quality  of  our  environment  is 
so  vital,  that  we  need  to  utilize  the  full  prestige  of  the  Ofiice  of  the  President 
to  help  improve  the  resource  understanding  of  all  Americans. 

Little  will  be  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  environ¬ 
ment  without  the  leadership  and  active  participation  of  the  Congress.  We  believe 
it  is  essential  that  select  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  S.  237,  be  established  to  insure  the  thorough 
and  joint  consideration  of  resource  and  environmental  matters  by  the  leaders 
of  the  several  permanent  committees  of  the  Congress  having  responsibilities  in 
these  fields. 

We  strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Resource  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Advisors  to  the  President.  Resource  and  environmental  issues  are  so 
pervasive  in  our  society  and  economy  that  an  independent  Council  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  have  effective,  over-all 
coordination  of  programs  and  positive  leadership  in  relating  our  resource  and 
environmental  efforts  to  the  nation’s  oncoming  needs. 

We  specifically  oppose  the  designation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
any  other  single  Department,  as  the  focal  point  within  the  Executive  Branch 
for  resource  and  environmental  responsibility.  Several  Departments  have  basic 
responsibilities  affecting  the  protection  and  development  of  resources,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  our  environment.  The  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Transportation;  Agriculture; 
Commerce ;  and  Defense  all  have  such  responsibilities  that  are  on  a  par,  in  their 
resp)ective  fields,  with  those  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Experience  over 
many  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  assignment  of  Executive-wide  powers 
or  responsibilities  to  any  one  Department,  and  calling  for  the  compliance  of 
several  other  Departments,  produces  a  built-in  and  almost  automatic  resistance. 
There  is  no  real  need  to  risk  this  kind  of  problem  and  we  should  not  invite  it. 
Better  alternatives  are  available. 

Finally,  we  want  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  representing  more  than  3,000  individual  Districts  and 
their  50  state  associations,  with  18,000  local  governing  officials  and  approximately 
two  million  cooperating  landowners  and  operators,  has  an  active  and  long-stand¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem,  and  the  need  for  leadership  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  We  rely  on  Senators  Jackson,  McGovern,  and  Nelson  as  the  authors 
of  these  three  bills,  to  point  the  way. 
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The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 

Glenview,  III.,  April  28,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  .Jackson  :  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  is  pleased  that 
your  Committee  is  now  considering  S.  1075  and  other  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  the  Environment.  Tlie  League  has  felt  for  some  time  that  such 
legislation  is  badly  needed  and  we  wholeheartedly  support  its  intent. 

Undoubtedly  your  Committee  is  now  reviewing  the  numerous  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  and  while  all  of  the  proposals  we  have  examined  have  con¬ 
structive  merits,  we  believe  the  following  should  be  considered  as  well. 

As  you  recall,  the  League  was  among  those  who  were  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  highly  successful  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  in  1958  of  which  you  were  a  distinguished  member.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  Commission  was  able  to  bring  together  the  broade.st  possible 
consideration  of  our  total  national  outdoor  recreation  needs.  The  Commission 
cousi.sted  of  8  Congressional  members,  4  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  and 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  respectively,  and  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  shared  representation  made  it  possible  for  ORRRC  to  obtain 
information,  ideas  and  recommendations  from  a  wide  variety  of  interested  pri¬ 
vate  and  governmental  agencies  on  a  federal,  state  and  local  level.  As  a  result, 
the  Commission’s  work  was  considered  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  effort  ever 
made  in  its  field,  and  many  of  its  recommendations  have  been  implemented  by 
outdoor  recreation  interests  nationwide. 

We  believe  the  same  tyi>e  of  comprehensive  effort  will  have  to  be  made  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  still  larger  environmental  problems.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  ORRRC  formula  may  serve  as  effectively  if  applied  to  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Environment.  Such  a  Commission  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
national  i>olicy  in  its  broadest  sense,  independent  of  but  res]x>nsible  to  Congress 
and  the  President.  Further,  the  Commission  would  serve  as  a  central  agency  for 
focusing  scientific  and  citizen  interest,  a  need  which  we  feel  acutely  in  our  day 
to  day  activities. 

In  conjunction  with  such  a  Commission,  we  see  a  concurrent  need  for  an  En¬ 
vironmental  Council  at  the  oiierating  level  of  government.  The  participants 
shonld  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments.  At  the  present  time,  the  Secretaries 
meet  to  consider  our  national  water  supply  needs  through  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  in  this  limited  area  they  have  coordinated  their  respective  pro¬ 
grams  well.  A  similarly  structured  Environmental  Council  would  permit  them 
to  consider  a  broader  range  of  concerns  as  they  relate  to  specific  programs  and 
projects. 

We  believe  this  two  step  approach  may  have  a  fundamental  advantage  not  to 
l>e  had  otherwise.  While  the  Commission  and  the  Council  would  centralize 
environmental  concerns  in  the  formulation  of  national  iiolicy  and  its  implemen¬ 
tation,  they  would  not  be  totally  dependent  on  any  single  branch  of  government 
or  on  any  particular  agenc.v.  Further,  such  an  approach  would  leave  Congress,  the 
White  House  and  independent  agencies  free  to  institute  other  desirable  measures 
in  the  context  of  their  specific  responsibilities.  For  example,  while  the  President 
is  now  recommending  an  Environmental  Quality  Council  to  advise  him,  several 
Congressional  Committees  are  delegating  similar  responsibilities  to  their  own  sub¬ 
committees.  Further,  some  administrative  agencies,  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  have  already  instituted  offices 
of  environmental  concerns  within  their  own  departments.  All  of  these  efforts 
are  highly  desirable  and  should  be  emulated  by  all  agencies  of  government  which 
have  the  responsibilit.v  for  programs  that  significantly  affect  the  total  environ¬ 
ment.  None,  however,  provides  a  suitably  authoritive  and  centrally  accessible 
agency  for  consideration  of  our  total  national  environmental  needs.  A  National 
Commission  and  an  Environmental  Council  at  the  operating  level  of  government 
would  fill  his  need. 

We  know  that  you  and  your  Committee  share  our  deep  concern  over  the  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  modern  world  and  its  impact  on  our  lives.  AVe  feel  strongly 
that  it  will  take  the  broadest  possible  participation  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


J.  AV.  Penfold, 
Conservation  Director. 
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Spoet  Fishing  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  H,  1969. 

Hon.  Heney  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afflairs,  V.S.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Deae  S'ENAToe  Jackson  :  The  Sport  Pishing  Institute  is  interested  in  your 
hill  S.  1075,  concerned  with  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  “to  conduct 
investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality  and  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  We  feel  that  passage  of  this  measure  would  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  Nation’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  America’s 
natural  resources  that  are  so  vitally  in  need  of  careful  future  husbandry. 

Fisheries  scientists,  aquatic  ecologist,  and  related  conservation  interests  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  aquatic  resources  of  America  and  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  should  be  a  broad  authority  adequate  to  embrace  impact  ecological 
studies  of  such  resources  even  though  defined  research  projects  of  concern  may 
have  another  purpose.  In  other  wmrds,  we  would  favor  the  authorization  granted 
by  this  legislation  to  conduct  research  on  related  subjects  that  might  not  be 
covered  by  mission-oriented  studies. 

This  would  enlarge  the  public’s  “library’’  of  knowledge  so  that  there  wmuld 
be  an  improved  capacity  for  estimation  of  the  bi’oader  environmental — say,  with 
respect  to  some  innocently-affected  community  of  organisms — consequences  of  a 
proposed  large-scale  construction  project,  resource  management  activity,  or  other 
environmental  alterations.  If  this  knowledge  could  become  available  to  the 
construction  (or  other)  agency  at  the  outset  of  a  proposed  program,  careless  or 
unwritting  upset  of  delicate  ecological  systems  which  might  completely  destroy 
a  particularly  valuable  natural  resource,  w'ould  be  far  less  likely. 

Hopefully,  then,  man  and  nature  would  be  able,  eventually  to  live  in  productive 
harmony. 

A  program  of  ecological  research  w'ould  be  of  material  assistance  in  advancing 
our  Nation’s  efforts  in  the  challenging  task  of  our  arresting,  if  not  reversing,  the 
unacceptable  trend  toward  further  deterioration  of  the  national  environment. 
It  would  also  serve,  eventually  to  elucidate  scientifically  the  conditions  on 
which  continued  successful  and  satisfying  human  existence  on  this  earth,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  United  States,  must  be  predicated. 

It  will  he  appreciated  if  you  icill  include  these  remarks  favoring  passage  of 
S.  1075,  in  your  record  of  hearings,  when  held.  In  our  view  your  proposal  would 
help  promote  a  concept  of  research  that  is  badly  needed  now,  while  there  is  still 
time  available  before  all  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  become  endangered  species. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Philip  A.  Douglas, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Statement  of  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  Peesident  and  Geneeal  Counsel, 
National  Paeks  Association 

My  name  is  Anthony  Wayne  Smith.  I  am  President  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  1701  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  on  the  above  subject. 

The  National  Parks  Association  is  the  leading  national  conservation  orga¬ 
nization  having  primary  responsibility  for  helping  to  protect  the  National  Park 
System,  but  having  a  concern  also  for  other  comparable  natural  areas  and  being 
committed  to  the  protection  of  the  entire  natural  environment  for  human 
habitation. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  about  42,000  persons  who  receive  the 
monthly  National  Parks  Magazine.  It  was  founded  in  1919  at  the  behest  of 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  the  first  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  .50th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors, 
responsible  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  the  Congress  could  possibly  make  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

We  have  a  great  many  agencies  of  the  Government  which  are  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  in  the  management  of  natural  resources  for  the  operation 
of  programs  affecting  the  life  environment  of  the  American  people.  At  the 
present  time  many  of  these  agencies  are  working  at  cross-purposes. 
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It  is  quite  important  that  a  top  level  institution  be  established  with  power 
to  bring  their  operations  into  a  semblance  of  harmony.  It  is  also  important  that 
this  kind  of  harmonization  of  programs  proceed  in  the  perspective  of  a  set  of 
goals  formulated  by  iwlicy-minded  i>ersons  not  involved  in  the  pulling  and 
tugging  of  the  operating  agencies  and  their  respective  clienteles. 

Just  for  example,  practically  all  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States 
concerned  with  resources  and  the  environment  have  banded  together  to  protest 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  against  the  construction  of  a  huge  jetport 
in  the  Everglades  country  in  Florida.  This  jetport  would  probably  destroy 
Everglades  National  Park,  to  which  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  United  States 
have  committed  large  funds  in  the  past  and  in  which  the  American  people  have 
a  great  interest,  and  would  result  in  serious  environmental  damage  in  terms 
of  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  pollution  by  insecticides  and  fertilizers,  noise 
pollution,  and  comparable  destruction.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  other  agencies  concerned  \yith 
the  preservation  of  the  life  environment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  working  again.st 
them,  agencies  like  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trans¬ 
portation  Administration,  pushing  for  construction. 

This  is  just  one  example.  In  the  Potomac  River  Basin  we  have  the  Army 
Engineers  pressing  for  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  big  dams,  ostensibly 
to  dilute  pollution  and  provide  water ;  and  hopefully  on  the  other  hand  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  working  for  the  prevention  of  pollution, 
which  would  make  dilution  unnecessary  and  would  provide  pure  water  without 
much  storage.  A  great  coalition  of  farm,  labor,  conservation,  and  citizen  organiza¬ 
tions  arose  some  years  ago  to  protect  the  Potomac  from  the  Army-type  dams,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  expended  throughout  the  Basin  by  American  citizens, 
fighting  their  own  Government  bureaus.  We  need  to  get  the  question  settled  as  to 
what  we  really  want  to  do  with  our  river  basins:  build  useless  pyramids?  Or 
protect  a  decent  life  environment  for  human  habitation? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  kind  of  Presidential-level  agency  can  be 
established  by  Executive  Order  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  coordination 
which  everyone  now  agrees  is  nece.s.sary.  I  have  endorsed  this  approach  at  times  in 
the  pa.st  as  one  possible  solution,  but  would  now  strongly  urge  that  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  be  established  by  Statute,  comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  which  has  certainly  proved  itself  to  be  a  valuable  institution. 

We  have  had  a  President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beaut.v  in  the 
Executive  Offices  of  the  President  for  several  years.  It  has  not  worked  well  in 
practice.  It  was  established  by  Executive  Order  and  consists  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  various  Departments  and  Agencies  thought  to  be  concerned  with  environ¬ 
ment  and  natural  resources.  The  difficult.v  is  that  the  Secretaries  and  heads  of 
these  agencies  never  attend  meetings  themselves ;  they  send  second  or  third  string 
Ijeople  without  authority  to  act,  and  the  Council  has  normally  been  paralyzed. 
The  chairmanship  of  the  Council  has  rotated  and  has  most  recently  been  vested  in 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ;  but  staff  procedures  within  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  assigned  by  Executive 
Order  to  the  work  of  the  Council,  have  prevented  effective  action.  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  these  institutions,  as  they  presently  exist,  and  the  irroiwsal 
to  establish  a  new  inter-departmental  coordinating  group  by  Executive  action, 
even  though  chaired  by  the  President  himself  (he  would  probably  deputize  a 
subordinate),  or  by  the  Vice  President,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
situation  calls  for  something  much  stronger  than  this. 

Up  until  now  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  attempted  to  function  in  a 
staff  capacity  to  the  President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  The 
organic  law  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  gives  it  the  power  to  recommend 
coordinating  policies  to  the  various  Federal  departments  and  bureaus.  The 
Executive  Order  makes  it  the  staff  agency  to  the  President’s  Council.  In  practice 
the  President’s  Council  has  agreed  upon  seven  inter-agency  policy  statements  on 
matters  involving  i>arks,  recreation,  etc.  These  statements  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  signed  inter-agency  agreements.  Suppo.sedly  they  could  be  enforced  by 
a  mere  word  from  the  President  or  Vice  President,  but  they  have  not  been  effec¬ 
tively  enforced.  I  have  urged  for  several  years  that  this  machinery  was  available 
and  that  it  should  be  used ;  but  it  now  seems  clear  that  it  will  not  l)e  used  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  that  statutory  institutions  are  needed. 

Several  years  ago  Congre.ss  e.stablished  a  Water  Resources  Council  consisting 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  having  one  or  another  kind  of 
resqiionsibilit.v  for  water  and  water-related  resources  management,  with  a  separate 
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staff  and  director.  The  Council  has  engaged  itself  in  coordinating  the  preparation 
of  water-related  resources  plans  on  a  river  basin  basis.  A  number  of  regional 
c'ommissions  have  been  created,  and  in  some  instances  interstate  compacts  have 
been  suggested.  There  is  no  indication  that  any  adequate  retarding  operation  has 
been  developed  to  protect  the  people  in  our  river  basins  against  over-pretentious 
programs  which  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  possible  that  a  measure  of 
coordination  has  been  achieved,  bringing  greater  efficiency  in  pushing  programs 
which  ought  to  be  stopped. 

We  have  also  seen  the  recent  establishment  of  a  National  Water  Commission 
comprised  of  persons  not  presently  associated  with  the  resources  and  construc¬ 
tion  operating  agencies.  This  is  a  relatively  temporary  group;  its  members 
serving  without  security  or  indications  of  continuity,  have  inadequate  staff  facili¬ 
ties  and  authority.  We  may  not  hear  very  much  from  it ;  something  much  stronger 
is  needed. 

The  new  proposals  to  re-oast  the  inter-departmental  administrative  structure 
by  Executive  Order  will  be  no  more  effective  than  the  old  arrangements.  What 
is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  following  : 

1.  A  President’s  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  com¬ 
parable  to  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  should  be  created 
by  law. 

2.  The  Council  should  consist  of  three  or  five  persons  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who  should  have 
tenure  for  a  substantial  period  of  years  to  make  certain  that  they  are  not  merely 
political  appointees. 

3.  The  law  should  specify  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  persons 
with  policy  minds,  capable  of  formulating  long  range  goals  for  environmental 
management  in  the  United  States  and  having  no  connections,  whether  active 
or  as  retired  persons,  with  any  operating  agency. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Council  should  be  well  paid  and  provided  with  all  the 
fringe  benefits,  particularly  security,  necessary  to  attract  top  talent. 

5.  The  Council  should  have  its  own  paid  staff,  and  the  authorization  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  specific  amount,  but  should  be  capable  of  providing  ap¬ 
propriations  in  whatever  measure  may  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

6.  The  Council  should  have  authority  to  enter  a  stop  order  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  against  any  construction  project  or  other 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  which  it  deems  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  any  aspect  of  the  life  environment  of  the  American  people,  pending  full  review 
by  the  Council. 

This  stop-order  authority  is  of  extreme  importance.  We  have  had  coordinat¬ 
ing  agencies  which  served  merely  to  expedite  the  environmentally  destructive 
activities  of  the  existing  agencies,  to  move  them  ahead  ever  more  rapidly,  to 
eliminate  conflict  among  them,  and  in  the  end  to  make  destruction  more  eflicient. 

The  technological  capabilities  of  modern  man  have  in  many  instances  outrun 
his  ability  to  plan  for  the  use  of  these  capacities ;  not  construction,  but  destruc¬ 
tion  has  been  the  result ;  the  need  is  not  for  acceleration,  but  for  delay  sufficient 
to  inform  us  about  both  destinations  and  tendencies.  In  other  words,  we  need 
to  slow  up  before  we  destroy  ourselves.  A  stop-order  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  recommendation  of  the  proposed  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  is  an  imiperative  necessity. 

7.  The  problem  of  environmental  protection  has  two  facets;  first,  perhaps 
good  planning  in  terms  of  purposes,  coupled  with  a  braking  operation  to  make 
sure  that  ecological  and  sociological  complexes  are  not  seriously  disrupted  by 
so-called  progress,  but  secondly,  the  question  of  congestion,  overcrowding,  over¬ 
population.  By  almost  any  test  you  can  apply,  atmospheric  pollution,  water 
pollution,  poisoning  by  pesticides  and  even  fertilizers,  noise  disturbance,  traffic 
congestion,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  this  nation  is  already  over-populated. 
Unless  we  can  reduce  our  rate  of  reproduction  to  an  average  of  2.2  children  per 
woman  in  the  future,  our  population  wdll  continue  to  grow  and  congestion  will 
choke  our  standard  of  living.  The  problems  of  protecting  our  life  environment 
which  lie  ahead  of  us  will  become  overwhelming  unless  w’e  can  stabilize  (and 
hopefully  reduce)  our  population.  No  matter  what  efforts  are  made  by  private 
groups  along  educational  and  moral  lines,  vigorous  action  by  Government  in 
terms  of  education  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  problem  in  time. 
Protection  of  the  environment  cannot  be  separated  from  the  problem  of  popula¬ 
tion;  hence,  the  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  must  have 
express  authority  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on  demographic 
issues.  This  necessity  has  not  been  considered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  of 
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the  legislation  thus  far  presented ;  but  such  legislation  will  be  a  massive  futility 
unless  this  additionai  consideration  is  introduced.  By  whatever  name,  the  agency 
under  consideration  should  be  a  President’s  Council  of  Environmental  and  Popu¬ 
lation  Advisors;  there  should  be  specific  provision  in  the  law  that  at  least  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have  professional  qualifications  in  the 
demographic  and  population  fields. 

The  con.servation  and  iK)i)ulation  organizations  in  this  country  know  very  well 
that  they  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  at  present.  Governmental  agen¬ 
cies  are  working  at  cross-purposes,  but  sometimes  this  is  good  because  it  blocks 
action  in  the  wrong  direction.  Fundamentaily  the  troubie  is  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  working  without  proi^erly  formulated  social  goals :  many  of  the  results 
are  destructive,  and  the  private,  educational  and  scientific  institutions  which  are 
wrestling  with  these  difficulties  find  themselves  putting  out  one  fire  after 
another. 

This  Committee  could  render  no  greater  service  to  the  American  i)eople,  and 
indeed  to  the  people  of  the  world,  who  will  follow  America’s  example,  than  to 
establish  by  iaw,  with  adequate  funds  and  staff,  a  Councii  of  Environmental 
and  Population  Advisors,  serving  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 


Statement  of  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  President,  National  Plant  Food  Institute 

The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  appreciates  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  regarding  the  hill 
proposed  by  Chairman  .lackson  and  referred  to  this  Committee  on  February  18, 
1969.  The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  is  a  trade  association  composed  of  more 
than  100  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  saies  organizations  across  the  nation.  It  is 
the  principal  spokesman  for  the  fertilizer  industry,  one  of  the  major  industries 
helping  provide  food,  filler,  and  shelter  for  the  i.)eoples,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  in  much  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  proposals  in  S.  1075,  we  feel  that  while  the  intent  is  commend¬ 
able,  the  scope  falls  far  short  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  multipie  tasks  at 
hand. 

Analysis  of  S.  1075  convinces  us  that  its  greatest  singie  weakne.ss,  as  well  as 
that  of  legislation  already  enacted  into  law  with  respect  to  ixillution,  is  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  every  committee  member  is  aware,  most  of  the  non-urban  iand  resource, 
dollar-wi.sc,  in  this  country  is  devoted  to  agricuiture  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
of  the  four  hiilion  tons  of  sediment  lost  annually  to  streams  and  lakes,  one 
half  comes  from  the  agricultural  .sector. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  resiKinsibiiity  of  conserving 
•soil  and  water. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  research  on  the 
dispo.sal  of  livestock  waste  of  which  there  are  more  than  1.7  billion  tons  every 
year,  and  the  (luantity  is  increasing.  Plans  for  this  research  and  for  research 
in  other  segments  of  agriculturally  related  pollution  are  set  forth  in  the  recent 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Oflice  of  Science  and  Technology 
entitled :  A  Report  to  the  President,  Control  of  Agriculture-Related  Pollution. 

Implementation  of  this  report  shouid  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  because  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  wili  be  futiie  for  any  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  government  to  attempt  to  solve  solid  waste  disimsal  problems 
without  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Indeed,  if  ways  and  means  of  controliing  loss  of  sediment  and  the  vaiuable 
nutrients  contained  in  this  sediment  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  least  po.ssible  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  univer¬ 
sities  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  basic  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Shouid  the  agriculture  .sector  be  overlooked  in  new  iegislation,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  taxpayers’  money  wili  continue  to  go  down  the  drain  year  after  year 
with  the  same  problems  still  remaining  to  be  answered,  and  with  no  hoi)es  of 
solving  future  problems  to  be  faced  by  most  segments  of  agriculture  as  crop  and 
livestock  production  systems  become  more  and  more  intensive. 

The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  believes,  above  all,  that  both  intensive  and 
extensive  field  studies  must  he  initiated  immediately  if  answers  are  to  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  time  to  avoid  undue  alarm  of  the  lay  imblic  hy  some  of  the  so-called 
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exi>erts  among  us  who  daily  are  at  work  attempting  to  justify  huge  research 
grants  to  build  up  their  own  investigational  laboratories  and  programs. 

Title  II  of  this  Act,  intended  to  create  in  the  Executive  OflSce  of  the  President, 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  likewise  makes  no  mention  of  agriculture. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  Including  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  food,  fiber,  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  employing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  i>eople,  con¬ 
tributing  one  fourth  of  our  gross  national  product,  and  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  prior  congressionally  assigned  resiwnsibility 
for  protecting  our  agricultural  lands  and  national  forests,  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

We  feel  that  any  new  legislation  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  environment 
should  specifically  include  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  any  new  En¬ 
vironment  Council  should  include  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  designee. 
(Actually,  we  feel  that  such  a  Council  should  not  be  established  by  law  but, 
instead,  should  be  appointed  by  the  President.) 

Again,  may  I  say  that  we  appreciate  having  this  statement  made  a  part  of  the 
official  record. 


Statement  by  Andrew  J.  Biemillee,  Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  I  am  Director  of  the  Dei>art- 
nient  of  Legislation,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Staff  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

On  behalf  of  organized  labor  I  wish  to  convey  its  endorsement  of  S.  1075 
with  amendments.  This  legislation — The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1069 — would  create  a  statutory  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  environmental  policy  and  authorize  the  necessary  studies,  research 
and  surveys  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  organized  labor  has  been  actively  concerned  with 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  man’s  surroundings  in  this  Nation.  We  have  also 
increasingly  realized  that  this  deterioration  has  achieved  global  proportions. 
The  20th  Century  and  in  particular,  the  period  of  the  last  two  decades,  has 
witnessed  enormous  technological  changes,  coupled  with  more  and  more  people, 
the  crowding  of  these  people  into  cities,  major  revolutions  in  transportation, 
resources  use,  all  producing  vast  and  increasing  demands  on  energy,  minerals, 
raw  materials,  water  and  land. 

These  tremendous  changes  have  brought  about  increases  in  material  standards 
of  living  and  the  potential  release  of  miankind  from  the  fetters  of  his  natural 
environment.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  forces  that  have  been  released  by 
these  processes  have  gotten  almost  out  of  control.  They  have  become  so  enormous 
and  so  impersonal  that  they  are  impacting  man’s  physical  habitat  and  his  social 
organization  as  well. 

The  crucial  task  that  this  Nation  and  the  World  now  faces,  is  to  find  ways 
of  harmonizing  the  ixilarized  extremes  of  the  natural  system  of  evolution  with 
the  deliberate  manipulation  of  natural  evolutionary  processes  by  man.  Human 
freedom  and  hiunan  well  being  dppend  on  how  well  this  challenge  is  met. 

In  our  opinion,  S.  1075  is  a  neces.sary  fir.st  step  toward  an  eventual  solution 
of  this  Nation’s  environmental  crisis.  We  endorse  the  formulation  of  a  national 
environmental  policy  as  contained  in  Title  I  of  the  bill  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  who  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  attempting  to  achieve  a  coherent  interpretation  and  admini.stration  of  federal 
laws  and  programs  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  In  so  doing, 
the  resixmsibilities  of  the  Board  will  be  particularly  delicate  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  a  sound  and  sane  balance  between  the  need  to  utilize 
resources  to  maintain  economic  growth  and  .stability  and  to  guard  against  their 
misuse  in  such  fashions  as  will  produce  adverse  environmental  effects,  some 
of  which  could  be  irreversible. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  develop  alternatives  and  to  resolve  conflicts  of 
uses  of  various  kinds  of  resources. 
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The  AFL-CIO  was  of  course  pleased  by  the  recent  action  of  the  President 
to  create  a  cabinet  level  Environmental  Quality  Council,  together  with  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  However,  we  regard  this  in 
no  way  a  substitute  for  the  statutory  program  embodied  in  S.  1075.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  cabinet  level  council  can,  because  of  the  press  of  other  duties, 
devote  adequate  time  to  this  enormously  complex  problem.  Moreover,  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  advisory  committees  brings  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  no  substitute 
for  responsible  decision  making  by  a  government  agency  authorized  and  directed 
to  carry  out  congressional  policies. 

We  think  it  should  be  made  plain  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  program 
contained  in  S.  1075  depends  in  large  measure  on  mutual  understanding  and 
helpful  advice  and  assistance  from  non-govemmental  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  which  have  important  contributions  to  make.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  as  we  understand  it,  which  would  preclude  such  intercommunications 
between  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  and  the  scientific  com¬ 
munities,  labor,  management,  conservation  and  other  interested  organizations. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  our  belief  that  S.  1075  is  a  necessary  first 
step  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  on  the  environmental  front  in  this  Nation,  to 
take  meaningfui  steps  toward  international  cooperation  to  reduce  global  insults 
to  the  air,  water,  land  and  the  cities  of  mankind. 

(Additional  information,  “Man  and  His  Environment,”  furnished  by  the  AFI>- 
CIO,  is  printed  as  exhibit  3  starting  on  page  208.)' 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  This  is  a  fine  meeting 
we  have  had.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:55  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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PREFACE 

No  one  can  predict  the  future  in  detail.  Past  efforts  to  do  so  seem  naive  in  retro¬ 
spect.  Nevertheless,  we  can  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of  some  of  our  ac¬ 
tions  or  failures  to  take  action,  and  we  owe  it  to  those  who  will  follow  to  look  ahead 
as  far  as  we  can  and  over  the  broadest  scope  possible.  The  goal  should  be  to  avert 
the  thoughtless  foreclosure  of  options. 

The  problems  that  face  mankind,  however,  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex 
that  it  is  easy  to  take  the  position  that  ali  we  can  or  should  do  is  to  work  at  such 
clearly  researchable  components  as  fall  within  our  individual  competence.  Yet  the 
larger  questions  will  go  forever  unresolved  if  we  decline  to  attack  them  merely 
because  they  appear  hazy  and  insoluble  to  us  in  our  lifetimes.  We  must  soften 
them  up  by  constant  pressure  so  that  they  will  yield  the  more  readily  to  better- 
informed  minds  and  more-advanced  means  in  the  future.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  approached  its  task. 

Peace,  population,  pollution,  and  resources  are  the  central  interlocking  var¬ 
iables  whose  unsatisfactory  management  threatens  our  options.  Views  about  this 
threat  tend  to  be  pessimistic  or  optimistic,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
focus  on  the  magnitude  and  ecological  complexity  of  the  problems  or  on  the 
impressive  technological  capabilities  with  which  we  confront  them.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  better  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  polarization  of  views  about  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  define  its  task,  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  canvassed 
a  range  of  judgments  and  supporting  evidence.  During  four  three-day  confer¬ 
ences  with  informed  persons  representing  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  as  a  committee  and  with  individuals,  we  sought  a  balanced  considera¬ 
tion  of  varying  views  rather  than  their  reconciliation.  The  problems  we  have 
attempted  to  assess  will  be  reduced  neither  by  euphoria  nor  by  gloom,  but  only  by 
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realistic  formulation  and  action.  The  adequacy  and  the  quality  of  resources, 
both  in  the  near  future  and  in  the  decades  and  generations  ahead,  are  confining 
forces  of  major  and  increasing  magnitude,  and  many  of  the  variables  that  affect 
them  are  insuflSciently  known.  Unremitting,  imaginative,  determined,  and  large- 
scale  effort  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  these  facts. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  among  informed  i>ersons  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  specifics  of  our  resource  problems,  as  well  as  about  the  best  solutions  to 
them,  there  is  no  disagreement  within  our  Committee  either  as  to  their  urgency 
or  as  to  their  long-range  aspects.  Complacency,  delay,  and  short-range  view.s 
jeopardize  our'  chances  of  finding  satisfactory  solutions.  Serious  dangers  beset 
us  already,  and  greater  ones  loom  in  the  future.  People  are  in  trouble,  even 
around  the  North  Atlantic — in  large  part  because  there  are  too  many  of  them. 
Hardship  can  be  reduced  and  its  increase  averted  only  by  i)ersistent  efforts  in¬ 
volving  all  sectors  of  society.  Flexible  plans  of  long  range  and  large  scope  are 
needed  to  assure  the  sufficiency  and  integrity  of  our  environment.  They  must 
be  based  on  informed  foresight  and  designed  to  preserve  a  variety  of  choices  for 
the  future. 

Precipitous  haste,  however,  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  undue  delay.  Thus, 
instead  of  comprehensive  plans,  what  we  propose  here  are  some  steps  toward 
their  early  evolution.  We  hope,  by  viewing  selected  critical  aspects  of  the 
resource  picture  in  an  ecological  context,  to  make  clear  the  need  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  and  wiser  use  of  our  resources.  In  stating  this  need,  we 
recognize  that  without  peace  and  population  control  even  the  most  detaile<l 
knowledge  and  otherwise  wisest  management  of  resources  are  to  no  avail,  and  that 
a  study  of  resources  that  bypasses  questions  of  ample  pure  air  and  water  is  in¬ 
complete.  The  latter  questions,  however,  are  now  coming  increasingly  into  the 
public  awareness.  We  wish  to  focus  comparable  attention  on  resources  other 
than  air  and  water  as  equally  vital  components  of  modern  and  future  Industrial 
societies. 

The  intent  of  our  report  is  evocative.  We  mean  it  to  be  a  brief  but  reasonably 
balanced  introduction  to  the  imoblem  of  man’s  relation  to  his  resources,  con¬ 
centrating  on  issues  central  to  a  rational  perception  of  the  problem  rather  than 
on  detailed  estimates  and  projections.  If  it  expresses  judgments  at  odds  with 
those  of  others,  that  is  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  continuing  discussion.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  discussion  continue,  and  that  it  give  rise  to  policy 
and  to  thoughtful  action  or  deliberate  inaction. 

If  the  future  falls  short  of  our  hopes  for  it,  let  it  be  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
judgment  rather  than  none. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

“There  are  three  imperatives:  to  reduce  tear  to  a  minimum,;  to  stabilize  human 
population;  and  to  prevent  the  progressive  destruction  of  the  earth’s  irreplace¬ 
able  resources.’’ — Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet,  1966.’ 

SUMMARY 

This  report  is  about  problems  that  confront  man  in  seeking  a  durable  accom¬ 
modation  with  his  natural  resources.  Concepts  of  resources,  to  be  sure,  change 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  but  the  general  notion  is  always  of  some¬ 
thing  necessary  or  useful,  like  food,  clean  air  and  water,  and  materials  that 
skilled  hands  and  discerning  minds  can  turn  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  lot.  Various  aspects  of  man’s  relation  to  his  resources  are  considered  in 
the  chapters  that  follow ;  here  we  state  the  main  themes  of  our  study. 

The  central  question  is :  can  man  approach  a  kind  of  dynamic  eciuilibrium  with 
his  environment  so  as  to  avert  destructive  imbalances’'  Ultimately  this  question 
involves  the  entire  globe  and  the  distant  future.  We  have  chosen,  however,  to 
concentrate  here  on  material  resources  other  than  air  and  water,  and  on  North 
America — although  with  global  cognizance  and  in  ecological  context.  As  for  time 
scale,  we  have  tried  to  look  well  beyond  the  year  2000,  but  to  keep  the  shorter 
term  in  view.  In  order  to  focus  on  the  issues  that  seem  to  us  to  block  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  importance  and  gravity  of  resource  problems,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  brevity,  we  have  also  left  out  much  detail  that  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  technical  report.  Thus  we  often  find  ourselves  dealing  with  methods 
of  making  estimates,  and  with  their  limitations,  rather  than  with  the  commonly 
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I ;  uncertain  estimates  and  projections  themselves.  It  is  especially  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  analysis  of  underlying  assumptions,  ecologic  orientation,  broad  scope,  and 
brevity  that  our  report  differs  from  most  previous  resource  assessments. 

In  preliminary  discussions  we  asked  particularly  what  resources  are  vital  to 
our  well-being  and  economy  now,  which  are  likely  to  be  vital  in  the  future,  what 
substitutions  and  technological  innovations  might  modify  resource  priorities, 
and  what  limits  are  placed  on  iwpulation  and  material  growth  by  resource  availa¬ 
bility.  AVe  also  considered  the  consequences  of  limited  supply  of  resources,  and 
of  varying  social  and  economic  concepts  that  affect  their  use  and  adequacy.  Such 
considerations  bring  out  a  major  difficulty  with  the  planning  process:  a  series 
of  separate  decisions,  each  individually  justifiable,  can,  in  the  aggregate,  lead  to 
results  which,  had  they  been  foreseen,  would  have  been  avoided.  To  a  degree, 
therefore,  we  have  attempted  to  view  resource  management  under  alternative 
assumptions  about  socio-political  response  and  technological  evolution,  but  only 
enough  to  indicate  that  far  more  extensive  analysis  of  such  alternatives  will 
be  needed  to  develop  comprehensive  resource  policies  of  long-term  validity. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  prime  conclusion  of  ecology  is  that  species  whose  popula¬ 
tions  exceed  or  approach  too  closely  the  carrying  capacity  of  resources  in  the 
space  occupied  undergo  reduction.  Such  reductions  are  often  severe,  or  may  lead 
to  extinction — because  of  disease,  pestilence,  predation,  or  aggressive  competi¬ 
tors.  Although  it  is  true  that  man  has  repeatedly  succeeded  in  increasing  both  the 
space  he  occupies  and  its  carrying  capacity,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  it 
is  also  clear  that  both  the  occupiable  space  and  its  carrying  capacity  have  finite 
limits  which  we  will  approach  at  our  i)eril. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  carefully  assess  and  continually  reassess 
these  limits,  and  that  we  take  steps  to  assure  that  future  generations,  as  well 
as  i)eople  now  living,  will  have  the  resources  necessary  for  a  satisfying  life. 
These  resources,  moreover,  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  exclude  catastrophe  as  a 
factor  in  limiting  population  density.  As  Marston  Bates  stresses  in  Chapter  1, 
few  si)ecties  of  animals  ever  really  live  up  to  the  absolute  limit  of  their  food 
supply  under  natural  conditions — other  controlling  factors  intervene,  often  of  tbe 
sort  that  humans  would  call  psychic  or  psychosomatic.  Man  also  mu.st  adapt 
to  his  ecosystem — to  his  physical  environment  and  its  biological  comiwnents.  We 
cannot  long  operate  as  a  force  apart  from  it,  for  we  are  not.  Above  all,  we  minst 
be  wary  of  man’s  tendency  to  reduce  the  variety  of  components  in  his  ecosystem, 
for  this  increases  its  susceptibility  to  adverse  change. 

Much  of  the  earth  now  is  threatened  with  ix>verty  and  famine  as  a  result  of 
Imputation  increases  that  locally  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land.  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  danger  potentially  lurks  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  Malthus  first  clearly  recognized  in  1798.  AVishful  thinking  does  not 
banish  the  problem.  Harrison  Browm  asked  in  1954  - :  “Is  betterment  of  the  situa- 
I  tion  really  within  the  realm  of  possibility  ?  And  if  betterment  is  possible,  at  what 

I  level  can  the  greatly  increased  numbers  be  supported?  Lastly  are  the  earth’s 

I  resources  sufficient  to  meet  the  enhanced  demand?”  The  same  questions  haunt  us 

with  increasing  intensity,  as  yet  almost  unrelieved  by  significant  decreases  in 
j  rates  of  population  growth.  By  average  American  standards  two-thirds  of  the 
I  world’s  people  are  still  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed,  including  many  in  North 
America.  What  can  we  in  North  America  do  to  aid  our  own  underprivileged,  to 
meet  the  population  increases  that  will  yet  precede  real  population  control,  and 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

The  answer  is  that  much  can  be  done,  given  sufficient  effort  in  resource  man- 
I  agement.  But  other  dangers  arise.  The  quality  of  life,  which  we  equate  with 

flexibility  of  choices  and  freedom  of  action,  is  threatened  by  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  economy  and  population.  This  happens  in  three  principal  ways:  (1) 

'  in  the  restrictive  and  harmful  effects  of  pollution ;  (2)  in  the  increasing  frequency 
and  complexity  of  uncon.structive  but  unavoidable  human  contacts;  and  (3)  in 
the  necessary  increa.se  of  regulatory  measure.s — all  in  consequence  of  increasing 
use  of  and  competition  for  resources,  space,  recreation,  transportation,  housing, 
and  even  educational  facilities. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  energy,  mineral,  and  food  resources,  the  quantity  and 
i  quality  of  the  human  resource  itself  are  critical  components  of  the  equation.  As 
j  John  Chapman  brings  out  in  Chapter  2,  man  is  not  only  a  part  of  his  ecosystem : 

;  he  is  the  most  iwwerful  influence  in  it.  He  is  simultaneously  its  potentially  most 
precious  resource,  and  its  most  serious  threat.  The  gains  from  technological 
development  must  always  be  balanced  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  against  its 
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costs.  Man’s  own  best  interests  plead  for  a  more  generous  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  nature  and  less  materialistic  measures  of  well-being  and  success — above 
all  in  the  develoi)ed  countries.  In  such  a  world  it  would  be  easier  to  bring  about 
dynamically  balanced  relations  between  needs  and  quantity  of  materials  on  the 
one  hand  and  between  quality  of  life  and  quantity  of  consumers,  on  the  other. 

The  growing  quantity  of  people  is  a  key  factor  whose  future  dimensions  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  estimate.  Problems  involved  in  that  estimate  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Nathan  Keyhtz  in  Chapter  3.  Only  two  things  seem  certain— there 
are  going  to  be  more  people  in  the  future  and  they  will  live  in  denser  aggregates. 
The  number  of  i)eople  to  be  accommodated  by  the  end  of  the  century,  moreover, 
adds  a  new  dimensloti  to  current  crises.  To  accommodate  these  populations,  the 
developed  world  will  require,  by  the  year  2000,  additional  urban  facilities 
equivalent  to  all  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  corresi>ondingly  more  for  the 
underdeveloped  world.  This  calls  for  an  entirely  different  view  of  our  cities  and 
their  resource  requirements  than  if  we  think  only  of  ameliorating  specific  cri.ses 
step-by-step  as  they  arise.  Complete  urban  renovation,  the  creation  of  new  and 
better"  living  clusters  throughout  the  country,  and  better  and  more  diversified 
use  of  suburban  and  rural  space  are  a  big  order ;  but  it  is  an  order  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  necessary,  and  urgent.  'There  is  no  simple  “best  solution.”  A  variety  of 
solutions  must  be  tried,  and  for  all  of  them  the  resource-comi>onent  (including 
clean  air  and  water)  wilt  be  central. 

Somehow  we  must  manage  l>y  the  year  2000  to  supiwrt  a  population  increase 
in  the  United  States  from  the  pre.sent  200  million  to  somewhere  between  300  and 
.340  million ;  and  an  increase  of  world  population  from  more  than  3.3  billion 
(10®)  to  between  6  and  7  billion — an  increasing  proportion  of  them  in  cities. 
Failure  to  produce  that  support  would  have  unacceptable  consequences.  Popula¬ 
tion  control,  essential  in  the  long  run,  cannot  come  soon  enough  to  eliminate 
that  challenge.  To  stabilize  ix>pulations  requires  that  birth  rates  not  exceed 
14  live  births  i>er  year  iier  thousand  people  at  the  70  year  life  exi)ectancy  sought 
as  a  goal  for  all.  Only  Hungary,  .Japan,  and  Bulgaria  currently  have  birth 
rates  that  low.  This  shows  that  it  can  happen,  but,  as  Kingsley  Davis  has  recently 
emphasized  (Science,  v.  158,  p.  7,30),  the  inadequate  measures  that  now  pass 
for  population  control  at  l>est  eliminate  unwanted  births.  Birth  rates  over  most  of 
the  world  cannot  be  brought  to  control-levels  by  presently  acceptable  measures. 
A  zero  or  negative  rate  of  i>opulation  increa.se  must  be  the  ultimate  goal :  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  increasing  number  of  people  to  be  accommodated  will 
severely  tax  the  capacity  of  the  human  ecosystem. 

Nutrition  is  the  first  essential :  yet  problems  of  distribution,  of  local  failure 
to  exploit  potentialities,  and  with  social  customs  that  dictate  what  food  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  are  more  immediately  urgent  than  those  of  quantity  available  or  produc¬ 
ible  on  a  global  scale.  If  present  world  food  production  could  be  evenly  rationed, 
there  would  be  enough  to  sati.sfy  both  energy  (calories)  and  protein  re(]uirements 
for  everyone — although  with  drastic  reductions  for  the  affluent.  All-out  effort, 
including  the  provision  of  ample  fertilizer  and  genetic,  ecological,  and  chemical 
research,  could  probably  quadruple  production  from  the  lands  and  double  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  waters  by  the  end  of  the  century.  If  such  increased  production 
were  evenly  distributed,  it  c-ould  keep  up  with  population  growth  exiiectecl 
during  the  .same  time  and  even  permit  .some  improvement  of  diet. 

The  probable  ultimate  increase  in  productivity  from  the  waters  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  more  than  about  tw(h  and  one-balf  times  the  present  production  of  (10 
million  metric  tons  annually — an  estimate  that  emerges  from  AV.  E.  Ricker's 
analysis  of  marine  production  in  Chapter  5.  An  increase  to  as  much  as  four  times 
present  production  is  unlikely.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
about  aijuatic  food  products  is  that  they  are  an  excellent  source  of  luotein,  but 
a  very  inadequate  source  of  calories.  These  only  the  land  can  supply  in  anything 
like  adequate  quantity ;  and  an  eventual  production  from  the  lands  of  ix).ssibly 
eight  times  the  present  production  is  foreseen  by  Sterling  Hendricks  in  Chapter 
4.  To  attain  thi.s.  however,  will  call  for  maximum  increases  in  productivity  of 
exi.sting  lands,  cultivation  of  all  potentially  arable  lands,  new  crops,  the  use  of 
more  vegetable  and  less  animal  protein,  continued  ri.«ky  u.se  of  ever-new  but,  we 
may  hope,  degradable  biocides,  chemical  or  microbiological  synthesi.s  of  foods,  and 
other  types  of  innovation. 

Foreseeable  increases  in  food  supplies  over  the  long  term,  therefore,  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  about  10  times  those  now  available.  That  approaches  a  limit. 
And  it  .seems  to  place  the  earth’s  ultimate  carrying  capacity  at  around  33  billion 
people,  at  a  level  of  chronic  near-starvation  for  the  great  majority!  A  world- 
population  of  33  billion  is  only  slightly  more  than  three  doublings  from  the  pres.- 
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ent.  Allowing  for  modest  fertility  decreases,  such  a  figure  could  be  reached  by 
about  2070  in  the  absence  of  other  controlling  factors.  More  cheerful  allowances 
suggest  (Chapter  3)  that  populations  may  level  off  not  far  above  10  billion  by 
2050;  and  that  is  close  to  the  maximum  that  an  intensively  managed  world 
might  hoi>e  to  support  with  some  degree  of  comfort  and  individual  choice,  as  we 
estimate  such  immeasui'ahles.  If,  in  fulfillment  of  their  rising  expectations,  all 
people  are  to  he  more  than  merely  adequately  nourished,  effort  must  be  made  to 
stabilize  populations  at  a  lower  world  total  than  10  billion.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  a  population  less  than  the  present  one  would  offer  the  best  hoiie  for 
comfortable  living  for  our  descendants  and  long  duration  for  the  species. 

Man  must  also  look  with  equal  urgency  to  his  nonrenewable  resources — to 
mineral  fuels,  to  metals,  to  chemicals  and  to  construction  materials.  The^  are 
the  heritage  of  all  mankind.  Their  overconsumption  or  waste  for  the  temporary 
benefit  of  the  few  who  currently  possess  the  capability  to  exploit  them  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Energy  resources  are  considered  in  Chapter  6,  by  M.  King  Hubbert.  Known  or 
potential  enery  resources  include  water  power,  tidal  power,  geothermal  power, 
solar  energy,  and  mineral  fuels.  Of  these,  water  power,  if  fully  developed,  would 
be  about  equal  to  that  currently  generated  from  fossil  fuels.  It  is  erratically  dis¬ 
tributed,  however,  and  reservoirs  silt  up.  Tidal  power  and  geothermal  power  are 
only  locally  available  and  are  more  than  two  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than 
water  power.  And  solar  energy,  although  daily  renewable  and  enormous  in 
amount,  offers  little  promise  as  a  major  source  of  industrial  power  because  of 
the  ditficulty  of  achieving  the  essential  concentration  and  continuity. 

Sources  of  power  for  the  future  are  to  be  sought  among  the  mineral  fuels, 
and  above  all  in  nuclear  energy.  It  will  take  only  another  70  or  80  years  to 
use  up  most  of  the  world’s  initial  supply  of  recoverable  crude  oil  and  natural  gas ! 
The  remaining  lifetime  for  coal,  if  used  as  a  principal  source  of  energy,  would 
be  about  three  or  four  centuries.  Moreover,  we  cannot  simultaneously  use  the 
•‘fossile  fuels”  for  fuels,  i^etrochemieals,  synthetic  polymers,  and  bacterial  con¬ 
version  to  food  without  going  through  them  even  more  rapidly.  A  major  side- 
benefit  from  converting  to  nuclear  energy  as  our  main  energy  source,  therefore, 
could  be  the  adoption  of  measures  to  conserve  the  “fossile  fuels”  for  other  useful 
purposes,  and  for  essential  liquid  fuels. 

Nuclear  power  from  naturally  fissionable  uranium-235  and  from  fissionable 
isotopes  obtained  by  neutron  irradiation  of  uranium-238  and  thoriiam-232  is 
potentially  much  larger  than  that  obtainable  from  all  the  fossil  fuels  combined. 
The  supply  of  uranium-236  from  high-grade  ores,  however,  is  severely  limited,  and 
the  potential  of  nuclear  power  can  be  realized  only  with  reactors  having  a 
much  better  “neutron  economy”  than  the  present  light-water  converters.  As 
the  neutron  economy  improves  it  becomes  possible  to  utilize  an  increasing  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  uranium-238  in  natural  uranium,  or  of  the  supply  of  thorium-232.  It 
then  becomes  feasible  to  draw  on  the  much  larger  supply  of  lower  grade  ores 
that  are  not  economically  competitive  in  present  converter  reactors. 

Ultimately  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  fully  “breeding”  reactors  in  order  to 
tap  the  known  and  potential  re.serves  of  uranium-238  and  thorium-232.  The  actual 
evolution  of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  however,  will  depend  on  a  delicate 
economic  balance  between  using  lower  grade  ores  in  conjunction  with  high- 
neutron-eeonomy  but  non-breeding  reactors,  or  going  more  rapidly  toward  the 
fully  breeding  reactor  at  the  cost  of  the  interim  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  non-fissionable  component  of  the  higher  grade  ores. 

Controlled  fusion  has  not  yet  been  achieved  and  may  never  t>e.  Should  it  be, 
however,  the  energy  obtainable  from  the  deuterium  contained  in  10  cubic  kilo¬ 
meters  of  sea  water  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  earth’s  initial  supply 
of  fossil  fuels. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  an  achievement  no  less  essential  than  a  practical  nu¬ 
clear  energy  economy  itself  must  be  the  development  of  an  adequate  system 
of  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  fission  products.  Much  progress  has  been  made  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  processing 
and  safe  underground  disposal  of  the  low-volume,  high-level  wastes.  Less  sat¬ 
isfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  handling  of  the  voluminous  low-level 
wastes  and  solid  trash.  In  fact,  for  primarily  economic  reasons,  practices  are 
still  prevalent  at  nio.st  Atomic  Energy  Commission  installations  with  respect 
to  these  latter  categories  of  waste  that  on  a  small  scale  are  barely  tolerable,  but 
that  would  become  intolerable  with  increase  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  by 
a  few  orders  of  magnitude. 
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The  non-fuel  mineral  resources  are  very  unequally  distributed,  both  as  to  lo¬ 
cation  and  as  to  grade.  No  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  all  of  them,  even  in  the 
short  term.  The  ultimate  resources  of  major  industrial  metals  such  as  iron 
and  aluminum,  to  he  sure,  are  very  large ;  for  their  availability  dei)ends  mainly 
on  improvements  in  recovery  methods.  But  true  shortages  exist  or  threaten  for 
many  substances  that  are  considered  essential  for  current  industrial  society : 
helium,  mercury,  tin,  and  tungsten,  for  example.  Known  and  now-prospective 
reserves  of  these  substances  will  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
or  early  in  the  next,  and  new  sources  or  substitutes  to  satisfy  even  these  relatively 
near  term  needs  will  have  to  be  found.  It  is  not  true,  although  it  is  widely  believed, 
that  tonnages  of  metalliferous  rock  generally  increase  geometrically  with  arith¬ 
metic  decrease  in  grade.  INIuch  of  Chapter  7,  by  T.  S.  Lovering,  is  devoted  to 
showing  why  this  is  an  invalid  generalization  that  encourages  a  dangerous 
complacency.  Neither  is  abundant  cheap  energy  a  panacea  for  waning  resources. 
Innovation  of  many  kinds  will  be  needed — in  methods  of  finding  ore,  in  mining,  in 
extraction  of  metals,  in  substitution,  in  transportation,  and  in  conservation  and 
waste  disposal.  For  all  reusable  materials  in  short  supply,  appropriate  laws  or 
codes  restructuring  economic  incentives  could  facilitate  conservative  recovery, 
more  efficient  use,  and  reuse,  thereby  appreciably  extending  now  foreseeable 
commodity  lifetimes. 

It  is  not  certain  whether,  in  the  next  centur.v  or  two,  further  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  based  on  mineral  resources  will  be  foreclosed  by  limitations  of  sup¬ 
ply.  The  biggest  unknowns  are  population  and  rates  of  consumption.  It  is  self- 
evident.  however,  that  exponential  increases  in  demand  cannot  be  satisfied  in¬ 
definitely.  If  population  and  demand  level  off  at  some  reasonable  plateau,  and 
if  resources  are  used  wisel.v,  industrial  society  can  endure  for  centuries  or 
perhaps  millenia.  But  tec-hnological  and  economic  brilliance  alone  cannot  create 
the  essential  raw  materials  whose  enhancement  in  value  through  beneficiation, 
fabrication,  and  exchange  constitutes  the  basic  material  fabric  of  such  a  societv. 

The  mineral  and  chemical  resources  of  the  sea  (Chapter  8)  will  increasingly 
supplement  those  from  the  land — Ibut  only  for  a  few  of  the  many  c*ommodities 
we  need.  Infonnation  on  which  to  base  a  durable  assessment  of  such  resources 
is  not  now  available,  but  it  can  be  exi)ected  to  improve  as  research  and  explora¬ 
tion  increase.  Although  ocean  waters  cover  two-thirds  of  the  earth,  what  little 
is  known  about  the  composition  and  probable  history  of  the  three-quarters  of 
the  sea-bottom  that  lies  beyond  the  continental  rises  does  not  support  the  popular 
belief  that  this  region  harbors  great  mineral  wealth.  Beneath  a  thin  veneer  of 
young  sediments  the  floor  of  the  ocean  basins  appears  to  consist  of  young 
basaltic  rocks,  only  sparsely  metalliferous,  and  in  constant  slow  motion  toward 
and  beneath  the  continents.  Much  more  promising  are  the  potentialities  of  the 
submerged  parts  of  the  continents — of  oil  from  the  sediments  of  the  continental 
shelves,  slopes,  and  rises ;  and  of  mineral  placers  near  the  coast.  Sea  water 
itself  is  also  an  important  source  of  some  useful  elements  and  salts,  but  only 
for  a  few  of  those  needed. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  mineral  and  mineral-fuel  production  from  the 
sea  are  certainl.v  worth  going  after,  and  will  increasingl.v  help  to  meet  needs 
and  shortages  in  certain  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  yet  little  basis 
for  assuming  that  many  marine  mineral  and  chemical  resources  are  of  large 
u.sable  volume  or  feasible  recoverability :  or  that  for  many  essential  substances 
there  are  any  marine  resources  at  all.  The  existing  four  billion  dollar  annual 
world  production  of  offshore  mineral  resources  is  sufficient  evidence  that  profits 
are  to  be  had  from  the  sea.  Its  ability  to  supplement  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  lands  in  the  needed  variety  of  products  is  quite  another  matter. 

To  summarize  this  summary.  Chapters  1  and  2  of  our  reiwrt  po.se  the  problem : 
if  re.sources  are  finite,  then,  as  population  increases,  the  ratio  of  resources  to 
man  must  eventually  fall  to  an  unacceptable  level.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  Mal- 
thinsian  dilemma,  often  evaded  but  never  Invalidated.  Chapter  3  considers  the 
possibility  of  a  final  evasion  of  this  dilemma  by  impulation  control.  Chapters  4 
through  8  con.sider  the  possibility  of  escai)e  by  increasing  resources  of  food, 
energy,  and  minerals,  each  chapter  dealing  with  essential  bnt  not  coordinate 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  inescapable  central  conclusion  is  that  both  population 
control  and  better  resource  management  are  mandatory. 

M  e  must  add  an  amplification,  however.  Studies  of  animal  populations  suggest 
that  environmental  factors  other  than  simple  limitation  of  material  resources 
ma.v  act  in  unexpected  wa.vs  to  limit  populations  before  theoretical  maxima  are 
reached.  To  consider  whether  the  earth  might  support  a  human  population  ten 
times  that  now  existing  is  probahl.v  to  consider  a  purel.v  h.viwthetical  situation. 
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It  seems  more  likely  that  further  crowding,  the  necessary  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  that  accompany  dense  settlement,  and  certain  kinds  of  bore¬ 
dom  resulting  from  isolation  from  nature  in  an  immense,  uniform,  secular  society 
may  prove  so  depressing  to  the  human  spirit  or  so  destructive  of  coherent  social 
organization  that  no  such  population  size  will  ever  be  reached.  Current  urban 
problems  are  perhaps  premonitory  of  what  can  come  in  the  absence  of  more 
effective  attention  to  the  broader  problems  of  resources  and  man.  In  attempting 
to  deal  with  such  problems  we  would  do  well  to  consider  the  basic  causes  as 
well  as  the  symptoms. 

More  specific  recommendations  arising  from  this  study  will  be  found  in  the 
following  section.  The  words  we  would  choose  to  express  the  essence  of  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  however,  have  already  been  written — “Our  goal  should  be 
not  to  conquer  nature  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  it.”  (Roger  Revelle,  1!)67).^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  highlights  the  need  for  better  information  on  which  to  base  an 
improved  assessment,  not  only  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  and  the 
earth,  but  also  of  the  likely  future  demands  on  them  and  of  their  deeper  societal 
implications.  Although  no  real  term  incognita  remains  today,  we  have  much  to 
learn  about  what  we  have,  how  to  estimate  it,  and  how  to  manage  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  man  and  nature.  The  Malthusian  limits  are  more  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  recognizing  their  validity  and  doing  something  about  them  than  by 
thoughtless  ridicule.  We  suggest  below,  therefore,  some  of  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  enhance  the  prospects  of  an  ample  world  for  all. 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  rigorously 
systematic.  Rather  their  aim  is  to  highlight  the  .steps  that  most  deserve  to  be 
initiated  or  inten.sified  by  reason  of  their  special  relevance,  timeliness,  or  high 
potential  value  to  society.  They  are  arranged,  according  to  their  main  aspects, 
under  four  broad  categories:  I  Early  Action,  II  Policy,  III  Research,  and  IV 
Organization.  Listed  after  each  recommendation,  as  appropriate,  are  the  chapters 
in  which  substantiating  discussion  is  to  be  found.  Where  no  specific  chapter 
reference  is  given,  the  recommendation  is  one  of  tho.se  that  emerged  from  the 
study  as  a  whole,  including  discussions  at  our  several  exploratory  conferences. 

I.  EARLY  ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  recommends  that  early  action  be  taken 
on  the  following : 

1.  Detailed  assessment  of  the  actual  and  potential  argicultural  and  forest 
T(2nds  of  the  world  and.  their  classification  into  hest-use  categories ;  together  ivith 
increased  technical  help  to  the  fartners  of  the  world.  Many  parts  of  the  world 
are  not  as  productive  as  they  could  be,  and  the  fact  that  others  are  unpro¬ 
ductive  arise  for  poorly  understood  reasons.  Special  problems  exist  in  the  tropics 
(Recommendation  19)  where  the  United  States  should  establish  a  laboratory  and 
field  organization  for  tropical  agriculture.  This  recommendation  calls  for  action 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  4 

2.  A  large  increase  in  the  level  of  effort  directed  toward  a  comprehensive 
geochemical  census  of  the  crustal  rocks  of  the  nation,  the  continent,  and  the 
earth,  including  those  parts  beneath  the  sea.  Better  knowledge  than  we  have 
of  the  distribution  and  abundances  of  the  elements  is  needed  to  define  the  world’s 
metallogenic  provinces,  to  develop  neiv  exploration  technique.s,  to  identify  sub- 
.stitutes  for  materials  in  .short  supply,  and  to  designate  substances  with  a  variety 
of  physical  and  chemical  proi)ertie.s  for  consideration  in  the  design  of  new 
products.  A  geochemical  census,  of  cour.se,  must  be  done  in  the  framework  of 
adequate  geological  mapping,  sequence  control,  and  investigations  into  a  variety 
of  geological  processes.  Such  studies  ordinarily  need  lead  times  of  a  decade  or 
more  before  application,  but  their  results  can  be  u.seful  for  many  decades.  The 
existing  program  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  should  be  intensified  and  enlargetl, 
and  new  activities  should  be  started.  Global  coordination  calls  for  suitable  inter¬ 
national  structures ;  and  with  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
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and  university  groups  playing  major  operational  roles  within  the  United  States. 
Chapters  6-7. 

8.  That  the  present  Helium  Conservation  Program  he  re-evaluated.  Helium  is 
unique  in  its  combination  of  unusual  properties  and  critical  uses.  It  is  essential 
for  cryogenics,  sui>erconductivity,  cooling  of  nuclear  reactors,  exploration  of  the 
seabed,  and  the  space  program.  According  to  available  estimates,  it  is  in  short 
supply,  yet  it  is  being  wasted  in  the  combustion  of  natural  gasses.  Its  recovery 
from  these  gases  and  conserv^ation  for  the  future  is  feasible  and  is  already  being 
done  on  a  limited  scale.  The  adequacy  of  existing  Helium  Conservation  Program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  meet  needs  beyond  the  early  21st  century 
requires  a  careful  evaluation.  If  such  an  evaluation  leaves  any  question  at  aU 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  program  it  should  be  broadened  without  delay  to  apply 
to  lower  concentrations  and  more  natural  gas  fields.  Chapters  6,  8. 

II.  POLICY 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  recommends  that  the  following  become 
matters  of  national  policy  : 

General  policy 

4.  To  intensify  effo-rts  to  limit  population  inerease  in  the  nation  and  the  world 
by  whatever  means  are  practicable,  working  toward  a  goal  of  zero  rate  of  growth 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Healthy  and  intelligent  people  are  man’s  greatest  re¬ 
source.  If  limitation  of  population  is  not  eventually  achieved  at  some  reasonable 
level,  moreover,  food  and  other  resources  will  surely  be  inadequate.  With  limita¬ 
tion  of  populations  the  objective  can  be  shifted  from  combating  starvation  and 
want  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  resource  and  its  level  of  living.  Although 
this  recommendation  is  by  no  means  novel,  it  emerges  again  from  our  study,  and 
particularly  from  Chapter  2,  that  population  control  is  the  absolute  primary  es¬ 
sential  without  which  all  other  efforts  become  pointless.  Our  Departments  of 
State  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  adopt  the  goal  of  real  pop¬ 
ulation  control  throughout  the  world.  Ultimately  this  imjilies  that  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  only  the  parents  must  have  a  say  about  the  number  of  children 
a  couple  may  have.  This  will  require  profound  modification  of  current  attitudes 
toward  the  right  of  parenthood. 

5.  To  stimulate  innovation  of  all  kinds  that  will  stretch  out,  renew,  enlarge,  or 
substitute  for  the  components  of  the  world's  mineral  resource  base.  A  larger 
energy  base,  more  efifleient  long-distance  transfer  of  energy,  and  better  transport 
systems  can  make  available  the  ores  of  remote  places.  Research  in  the  proper¬ 
ties,  purification,  extraction,  and  fabrication  of  metals  or  even  non-metals  not 
now  used,  or  used  for  other  purposes,  can  lead  to  substitution.  New  synthetic 
products  made  from  abundant  raw  materials  should  be  sought  as  substitutes 
for  rare  or  depleting  natural  commodities.  Clad  metals  (as  in  present  “silver” 
coinage)  can  stretch  out  rare  materials  and  generate  new  combinations  of 
properties.  Man’s  resources  may  be  limited  but  his  imagination  in  their  use 
and  conservation  need  not  be.  Much  work  of  this  sort  can  and  should  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Commerce.  The  need  for 
a  constant  flow  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  viewpoints,  however,  will  best  be  met 
by  greater  involvement  of  university  groups  through  sponsored  research.  Such 
sponsorship  should  come  not  only  from  mission-oriented  agencies,  but  also  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  pursuance  of  its  new  charter  to  extend  its 
support  of  selected  areas  of  applied  research. 

6.  To  promote  more  pervasive  interaction  among  the  environmental  sciences, 
and  between  them  and  the  behavioral  sciences,  technology,  and  the  strictly 
physical  sciences.  We  need  more  schools  and  institutes  of  environmental  sci¬ 
ence  where  ecologists,  hydrologists,  meteorologists,  oceanographers,  geographers 
and  geologists  will  work  closely  together,  and  with  .'■•cholars  and  practitioners 
from  other  fields.  Such  organizations  might  serve  as  the  cores  of  new  “urban 
grant”  universities  intended  to  nucleate  new  urban  centers,  thereby  also  help¬ 
ing  to  create  the  scientific  manpower  to  support  the  environmental  and  re¬ 
source  programs  needed.  More  interaction  among  governmental  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  different  parts  of  the  environment  should  also  be  generated,  as  well 
as  among  them  and  other  parts  of  the  scientific  and  government  communities. 
These  goals  -should  be  explicitly  supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Given  the  interest  NSF 
is  now  taking  in  the  environmental,  applied,  and  behavioral  .sciences,  institu¬ 
tional  structures  wherein  all  could  focus  simultaneously  and  in  concert  on  our 
deteriorating  human  ecosystem  could  be  a  major  step  toward  its  improvement. 
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7.  To  pursue  the  formulation  of  natural  resources  policies  for  the  nation, 
the  continent,  and  the  world — through  whatever  government  structures  and 
Mlateral  and  multilateral  covenants  may  best  serve  such  purposes.  Resources  are 
not  a  one  state  or  one  county  affair ;  they  concern  the  whole  world  and  all  people. 
The  international  character  of  the  formulation  of  resource  policy  clearly  re¬ 
quires  the  participation  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  must  develop  the 
necessary  mechanisms  to  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

Policy  with  regard  to  sources  of  food 

8.  To  increase  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  agricultural  productivity,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  national 
food  reserves,  but  also  to  help  those  countries  in  need.  Overproduction  of  perish¬ 
able  products  must  be  controlled  as  well  as  underproduction,  for  it  is  evidence 
of  poor  national  management  and  vitiates  the  improvement  of  farm  production 
and  management.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  working  in  these 
directions  for  a  long  time,  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  Nations.  The  effort  should  be  continued,  improved,  and  intensified. 
Chapter  4- 

9.  To  regulate  fisheries  now  declining  in  yield  because  of  over  exploitation, 
as  well  as  to  control  the  catch  of  other  stocks  that  icill  be  threatened  in  the 
future.  This  involves  knotty  problems  of  internal  jurisdiction  and  international 
negotiation,  but  they  must  be  overcome.  In  this  case  the  Department  of  Interior, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Department  and  other  organizations,  has  done 
what  it  could.  But  again  the  effort  needs  to  be  increased,  improved,  and 
extended.  Chapters. 

10.  To  expand  fishing  efforts  toward  currently  underexploited  stocks,  both  in 
the  sea  and  in  fresh  waters.  In  this  sense  “fishing”  refers  not  merely  to  fish, 
but  to  the  capture  of  all  kinds  of  edible  aquatic  organisms,  plants  as  well  as 
animals.  Again  the  Department  of  Interior  is  already  interested  and  further 
initiative  should  come  from  them.  Chapters. 

11.  To  improve  and  extend  the  use  of  aquatic  “farming"  operations,  not  only 
in  fresh  waters,  but  also  in  marine  and  brackish  ivater  bays  and  estuaries.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  operations  that  do  not  compete  seriously 
with  use  of  other  resources.  Examples  would  be  ponds  sited  in  swamps  or  on 
tide-fiats,  and  shellfish  culture  either  on  the  sea  bottom  or  from  rafts.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  effort  could  rest  equally  with  the  Department  of  Interior  di¬ 
rectly  and  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  through  its  authority  under 
the  Sea  Grant  program.  Chapter  S. 

Policy  with  regard  to  sources  of  energy 

12.  To  speed  the  development  of  high -neutron-economy  reactors,  including  an 
efficient  and  safe  type  or  types  of  breeder  reactor  (s) .  The  development  of  nuclear 
energy  is  an  urgent  national  and  global  goal  because  of  the  approaching  depletion 
of  fossil  fuels  and  the  need  to  conserve  them  for  other  purposes.  But  without 
greater  utilization  of  uranium-238  and  thorium-232  through  breeding  or  other 
efficient  conversion,  the  economics  of  nuclear  power  is  such  that  the  supply  of 
uranium-235  from  high-grade  ores  at  current  prices  could  become  severely  re¬ 
stricted  within  a  few  decades.  The  achievement  of  nuclear  fusion,  of  course,  would 
greatly  extend  nuclear  reserves  in  the  very  long  term,  and  fundamental  research 
in  this  field  should  be  continued.  Chapter  8. 

13.  To  conserve  the  fossil  fuels  for  uses  which  cannot  be  met  by  other  sources. 
The  fossil  fuels  (petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal)  are  needed  for  petrochemicals, 
synthetic  polymers,  and  essential  liquid  fuels,  for  which  suitable  substitutes  are 
as  yet  unknown.  They  might  also  play  a  part  in  synthetic  or  bacterial  food  pro¬ 
duction  (although  such  a  use  is  also  limited).  They  should  not  be  spent  in  the 
generation  of  electricity,  for  heating,  and  for  industrial  purix)ses  where  substi¬ 
tutes  can  qualify.  The  Department  of  Interior  should  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  develop  and  institute  a  practicable  and  effective  Hydrocarbon  Conservation 
Program.  Clmptcr  8. 

Policy  with  regard  to  non-energy  mineral  resources 

14.  To  encourage  the  re-use  and  better  use  of  materials  that  can  be  recycled, 
and  to  require  this  for  mineral  commodities  kno'ion  to  be  in  short  supply.  Incen¬ 
tives  should  be  devised  to  encourage  the  optimum  use  of  metals  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  as  well  as  proper  disposal  of  spent  substances.  Research  on  problems  and 
methods  of  re-using  or  otherwise  extending  the  lifetimes  of  all  kinds  of  materials, 
as  well  as  the  recovery  of  wasted  or  deleterious  by-products,  should  be  supported, 
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both  for  conservation  and  to  reduce  problems  of  pollution  and  waste  disi>osal.  The 
automobile  is  a  prime  target  for  improvement.  The  copiier  content  of  the  average 
car  should  be  reduced  from  about  1.4  i)ercent  to  0.4  i)ercent  or  le.ss  of  the  total 
carcass  and  problems  of  recovery  simplified.  The  metals  involved  could  then  be 
used  repeatedly,  with  greatly  reduced  waste  and  with  elimination  of  unsightly 
modes  of  disposal.  New  methods  of  combining  metals  in  clad  structures,  for 
instance,  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  desired  proi)erties  of  special  metals  .such 
as  copper  with  great  economy,  l)etter  structural  proi>erties,  and  reduction  to  levels 
that  eliminate  the  adverse  effects  of  mixing.  Other  targets  are  the  wasteful  dis¬ 
posal  practices  that  could  be  improved  to  salvage  more  used  metal.  Military 
uses  and  the  exploration  of  space,  of  course,  are  esi)ecially  demanding  on  supplies 
of  relatively  rare  metals.  To  the  many  urgent  reasons  for  seeking  peace  and  for 
damping  the  arms  race  must  be  added  the  conservation  of  unreplaceable  resources 
for  future  generations.  In  addition,  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Commerce 
should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  collaborate  in  developing  and  instituting 
a  practicable  and  effective  Metal  Conservation  Program.  CJiapters  2,  6. 

15.  To  reduce  the  lag  bcticccn  the  recognition  of  prohahle  mineral  resource 
shortages  and  the  start  of  investigations  intended  to  meet  them.  On  land  it  takes 
an  average  of  about  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  surface  exploration  for  new 
deposits  to  be  found  and  another  five  years  of  underground  exploration  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  bring  them  into  production.  Even  longer  lead  times  will  be  needed 
in  developing  marine  mineral  resources.  And  very  long  lead  times  must  be  allowed 
for  the  surveys  and  research  needed  to  establish  an  exploratory  framework  or  to 
underpin  long-range  forecasts.  Specific  recommendations  on  such  matters  should 
be  a  primary  function  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  should  continue 
and  expand  its  exploration  program.  Chapters  6,  8. 

16.  To  accelerate  and  intensify  geological  exploration  of  the  continental  shelves 
and  horderlands.  Leaving  out  the  obvious  need  for  greater  effort  on  the  lands,  the 
continental  shelves,  slopes,  and  rises  are  the  parts  of  the  sea  that  are  most  likely 
to  contribute  useful  and  abundant  mineral  commodities  to  supplement  our  deplet¬ 
ing  reserves  on  land.  They  should  be  studied  not  only  for  their  broad  surficial 
features,  but  also  at  depth  by  drilling,  and  in  areal  detail  in  regions  that  offer 
good  prospects  either  of  containing  mineral  resources  or  contributing  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  origin.  Contiguous  areas  ripe  for  such  detailed  studies  include 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  shelves,  the  continental  borderland  of  southern  California, 
and  the  Bering  .shelf.  In  emphasizing  the  continental  margins,  of  course,  we  merely 
stress  the  logical  priorities.  We  do  not  overlook,  but  rather  consider  as  severely 
limited,  the  possibility  of  resources  from  the  other  75  or  80  percent  of  the  sea. 
Programs  now  in  progress  on  the  continental  shelves  by  the  Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior  should  be  continued,  enlarged,  and  wherever  iw.ssible  improved ;  and  Inte¬ 
rior’s  cooperative  efforts  with  university  groups  should  be  increased.  Chapter  7. 

17.  To  resolve  legal  problems  involved  in  marine  exploration  and  mining  irith 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  seek  international  agreements  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  undcncata-  exploration.  Neither  national  nor  international  law  is  really 
clear  as  to  the  limits  within  which  di.scoveries  made  may  be  claimwl  by  private, 
state,  or  national  interests.  Clarification  is  needed,  both  to  encourage  exploration 
and  to  avert  trouble.some  disputes  over  ownership  of  marine  mineral  resources 
beyond  the  continental  shelves.  National  interests  beyond  the  continental  .slopes 
could  well  be  submerged  in  favor  of  .some  workable  international  jurisdiction 
such  as  .suggested  in  the  "Maltese  Proposition” — with  gain  for  internationafl 
cooi>eration  and  little  loss  of  iK>tential  territorial  wealth.  The  Departments  of 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  State  should  work  together  on  these  problem.s.  Chapter  7. 

III.  RESEARCH 

Re.search  is  clearly  an  essential  component  of  many  of  the  preceding  recom¬ 
mendations,  .vet  there  are  additional  topics  in  need  of  intensifieil  research  which 
we  believe  deserv’e  early  attention.  The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man. 
therefore,  recommends  greatly  increaseil  research  on  : 

Oeneral 

18.  The  complex  of  non-material  factors  that  affect  man's  use  of  and  demand 
for  resources.  Although  circumstances  beyond  its  control  re<iuired  the  present 
Committee  to  bypass  most  asi>ect.s  of  such  a  study,  its  inquiries  so  strongly 
reinforce  the  need  for  it  that  we  urge  the  formation  of  another  group  to  .study 
the  various  soeiall.  psychological,  legal,  medical,  religious,  and  political  asliects 
of  the  problems  of  resources  and  man  that  we  have  been  forced  to  set  aside. 
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What,  for  instance,  are  the  consequences  of  man’s  different  conceptual  environ¬ 
ments — of  how  he  imagines  things  to  be  regardless  of  how  they  really  are?  What 
is  the  effect  of  religion  and  religious  differences  on  the  nature  of  and  demand  for 
resourc'es?  How  can  cultural  preferences  be  altered  so  as  to  relieve  demand  on 
resources  and  reduc^e  i>ollution  while  minimizing  social  disruption?  What  are  the 
processes  whereby  regidation  of  family-size  is  best  achieved?  How  do  resources 
and  economic  factors  really  interact?  What  are  the  resource  consequences  of 
technological  development  and  of  different  densities  and  patterns  of  human 
settlement?  As  in  the  case  of  Recommendation  6,  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  would  do  well  to  consider  this  an  area  of  major  focus  for  its  growing 
program  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  course,  should  also  be  involved. 

Research  on  sources  of  food 

19.  Tropical  lands  and  crops.  The  tropics  are  among  the  most  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  regions  of  the  earth,  yet  they  produce  insufficient  food  for  their  populations. 
This  poor  productivity  in  food  resources  for  humans  is  in  part  due  to  the  unusual 
ecological  diversity  of  large  parts  of  the  tropical  climatic  zone.  It  is  also  in  part 
because,  for  geologic  and  climatic  reasons,  many  non-volcanic  tropical  soils  are 
deficient  in  mineral  nutrients  as  compared  to  those  of  the  middle  latitudes.  It 
will  require  more  than  good  seeds  and  good  management  to  turn  the  Amazon 
Basin  into  another  “breadbasket.”  Assuming  it  can  be  done,  it  will  require 
enormous  quantities  of  mineral  fertilizer  and  a  good  share  of  creative  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  These  and  interacting  sociological  and  economic  factors  must  be 
weighed  in  seeking  to  develop  new  food  crops  that  could  increase  the  present 
productivity  of  tropical  regions  without  seriously  impairing  their  ecological 
stability.  Like  Recommendation  8,  this  is  clearly  a  job  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Department ;  but  continuation 
of  the  good  works  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
participation  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the  longer  range  aspects  of 
the  program  through  the  sponsorship  of  private  institutions  is  also  important. 

20.  The  productivity  of  the  sea  and  fresh  waters.  How  can  aquatic  productivity 
useful  to  man  be  increased  and  a  larger  fraction  of  food  be  harvested  from  the 
waters  without  endangering  desirable  species?  The  variety  and  (luantity  of  food 
products  from  the  sea  might  be  increased  (a)  by  transplantations  shown  to  be 
feasible  as  a  result  of  studies  of  life  cycles  of  organisms  and  their  ecological 
adaptivity;  (b)  by  more  widespread  culture  of  food  animals;  and  (c)  by  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  capture.  More  intensive  fishing  for  some  species  is  desirable, 
whereas  for  others  greater  yield  must  be  sought  by  restricting  fishing  effort  under 
international  agreement.  Research  alone  can  produce  the  information  needed  to 
resolve  such  questions.  Like  Recommendations  9-11,  this  recommendation  in¬ 
volves  a  clearly  defined  mission  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  it  could  also 
appropriately  be  furthered  by  National  Science  Foundation  grants  in  the  under¬ 
lying  supporting  disciplines  such  as  aquatic  biology  and  ecology.  Chapter  5. 

21.  Methods  of  harvesting  currently  unused  hut  edible  aquatic  organisms.  Many 
species  of  marine  organisms  can  be  eaten  and  occur  in  quantity  but  are  difllcult 
to  catch  in  large  volumes.  A  practicable  method  for  harvesting  the  larger  species 
of  animal  plankton,  for  instance,  would  permit  us  to  work  closer  to  the  base 
of  the  food  pyramid  and  thus  to  utilize  a  larger  fraction  of  the  total  stock. 
Although  this  would  carry  the  risk  of  affectibg  other  fisheries  adversely,  it 
might  be  done  in  regions  where  the  planktonic  animals  are  not  being  consumed 
in  quantity  by  usable  animals.  The  small  crustaceans  called  krill,  for  example, 
although  abundant  in  both  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas  (and  formerly  harvested 
by  whales)  are  not  now  being  utilized.  This  recommendation  involves  an  estab¬ 
lished  mission  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  the  National  Science  Foundation 
could  also  play  a  part  by  support  for  this  objective  under  its  Sea  Grant 
program.  Chapter  5. 

22.  The  processing,  marketing,  and  consutncr-acceptanee  of  products  such  as 
fish-protein  concentrates.  Proteins  and  fats  from  the  waters  could  be  much  more 
widely  and  effectively  used  in  human  nutrition  if  organisms  not  now  acceptable 
for  food  as  harvested  could  be  concentrated  in  palatable  form.  In  view  of  their 
established  missions,  this  recommendation  concerns  the  Departments  of  In¬ 
terior,  Commerce,  and  State.  Chapter  5. 

Research  on  mino'al  resources 

23.  The  geology,  discovery,  and  development  of  ore  deposits.  Especially  needed 
are  studies  of  the  genesis,  localization,  and  discovery  of  ore  bodies  that  have 
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no  surface  manifestation — “blind”  ore  bodies.  New  methods  must  be  employed 
in  seeking  such  ore,  and  better  methods  are  needed  in  evaluating  and  recovering 
it.  Concepts  of  metallogenic  provinces  also  need  to  be  clarified  and  extended ; 
for  they  might  help  greatly  with  the  intensified  geochemical  census  urged  in 
Recommendation  4.  Equally  needed  is  research  on  the  geology,  exploration 
methods,  and  evaluation  and  recovery  of  marine  mineral  resources.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  improve  their  programs  dealing  with  such  problems.  Chapters  6,  7. 

24.  The  geology  of  the  sea  floor,  both  on  and  beyond  the  continents.  Although 
prosi>ects  of  sijecific  rewards  should  not  be  called  upon  or  required  to  justify  deep 
.sea  geology,  some  new  mineral  wealth  can  certainly  be  exjjected  as  a  partial  con- 
■sequence.  Such  bonuses,  to  be  sure,  may  come  as  much  or  more  because  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  generating  deposits  now  on  land,  as 
from  actual  discovery  of  ore  deposits  at  the  sea  floor.  At  the  very  least,  sea  floor 
studies  will  contribute  to  better  concepts  of  the  structure,  evolution,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  earth.  Such  research  can  and  should  be  undertaken  by  a  number 
of  different  government,  private,  and  university  organizations,  and  ali  should  be 
encouraged.  The  continued  healthy  growth  of  the  Sea  Grant  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  particular,  could  serve  this  end.  Chapter  7. 

IV.  ORGANIZATIOX 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  new  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  monitoring  of  resource  developments  and 
the  evolution  of  future  resource  policy,  but  we  could  not  agree  on  what  kinds  of 
structures  were  needed  or  where  they  should  be  located.  Tlierefore  we  recommend 
that : 

25.  A  study  be  made  of  the  monitoring  and  policy-making  mcehanisms  non-  in 
effect  with  regard  to  natural  resources,  ^^■ith  a  view  to  improving  existing  proce¬ 
dures  or  establishing  better  ones.  An  efficient  and  comprehensive  review  system 
is  needed  for  identifying  prospective  shortages  and  recommending  appropriate 
remedial  action  well  in  advance  of  crisis.  Better  means  than  we  are  aware  of  are 
also  needed  for  dealing  with  the  implications  of  natural  resources  for  national 
and  global  iwlicy,  with  their  bearing  on  national  and  inteniational  well-being,  and 
with  new  developments  that  may  affect  the  availability,  quality,  and  use  of  re¬ 
sources  of  all  kinds.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  a  separate  and 
autonomous  monitoring  body  may  be  needed,  such  as  a  Natural  Resources  Board 
within  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  that  a  counteniart  exec-utive  Office 
of  Natural  Resources  Policy  may  be  required  to  deal  with  policy  asi)e<-ts  of  the 
findings  of  such  a  board.  Others  believe  that  existing  mechanisms  could  suffice. 
Such  differences  can  be  resolved  only  on  the  basis  of  more  comiirehensive  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  problem  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it. 
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69.  “Water  Pollution  Control,  1969-1973.”  Report  to  the  Congress,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  January  1968.  70  pp.  An  optimum  program  to  meet  the  Nation’s 
pollution  control  needs  for  a  five  year  period ;  estimated  total  cost  through 
1973  is  about  $3.3  billion,  with  about  $2.5  billion  going  for  construction  grants. 

70.  “Cost  Sharing  With  Industry.”  Report  from  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Pollution  Abatement,  Executive  Office  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  November  20,  1967.  37  pp.  A  Federal  Working  Committee  effort 
to  investigate  the  government  assistance  needed  by  industry  for  abating  air 
and  wmter  pollution. 

71.  “Program  on  Environmental  Quality  Control,”  U.S.  Congressional  Record, 
v.  114,  no.  17,  Tuesday,  February  6,  1968.  S959-S963.  Excerpts  from  books, 
reports  and  articles  with  “describe  various  needs  and  ongoing  programs  .  .  . 
and  propose  several  new  solutions  for  achieving  better  controls  over  en¬ 
vironmental  change.”  Compiled  for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  by  Wallace 
D.  Bowman,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
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72.  “Fiscal  Year  1967  and  1968  Federal  Expenditures  on  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Related  to  Pollution.  May  6,  1968.  18  pp.  Prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  Executive  OfDce  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  A  first  impression  and 
survey  of  the  Federal  Government’s  support  of  R  &  D  programs  in  the  pol¬ 
lution  field. 

73.  “Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium  to  Discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  En¬ 
vironment.”  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  90th  Cong., 
2d  Session,  July  17,  1968.  Several  committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  in¬ 
volved  with  environmental  legislation  met  with  five  Cabinet  Secretaries  and 
the  President’s  Science  Adviser  to  discuss  environmental  policy. 

74.  Walsh,  John.  Pollution :  PSAC  Panel  takes  a  panoramic  view.  Science,  v.  150, 
November  19,  1965 :  pp.  1006-1008. 

75.  “From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea,”  President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty.  1968.  304  pp.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Ofiice,  Washington,  D.C. 

76.  Revelle,  Roger.  “The  Quality  of  the  Human  Environment.  U.S.  Congress,  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  1968.  pp.  602-617.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

77.  Mackenthun,  Kenneth  M.  “Nitrogen  and  Phosphorus  in  Water ;  an  Annotated 
Selected  Bibliography  of  their  Biological  Effects.”  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control ;  Superintendent  of  Documents,  T^.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1965. 

78.  “Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment,”  Environmental  Pollution  Panel, 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
317  pp.  1965.  A  series  of  reports  on  soil  contamination,  health  effects  of  environ¬ 
mental  pollution,  atmospheric  CO2,  solid  wastes,  combined  sewers,  effects  of 
chlorinating  wastes,  agricultural  wastes,  aquatic  blooms,  effects  of  pollutants 
on  living  organisms  other  than  man,  and  improved  pest  control  practices.  Done 
at  the  request  of  President  .Tohnson,  sub-panels  of  distinguished  Americans 
reported  on  these  subjects. 

CONFERENCES  AND  SYMPOSIA 

1.  Caldwell,  Lynton  K.  “An  Ecosystems  Approach  to  Public  Band  Policy,”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Western  Resources  Conference  1968.  Fort  Collins :  Colo.  State 
Univ.  Mimeo. 

2.  United  Nations.  Papers  Presented  at  the  International  Technical  Conference 
on  the  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea.  Rome,  April  18  to  May 
10, 1955.  New  York :  United  Nations,  1956, 371. 

3.  Beauty  for  America.  Proceedings  of  a  White  Hou.se  Conference. 

4.  Eckardt,  R.  E.  Challenge  of  Our  Environment.  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health  9 : 127-132.  July  1964.  Discussion  10  : 131-134.  January  1965. 

5.  Lowenthal,  D.  Conference  on  the  Future  Environments  of  North  America. 
Geographical  Review  55 :  438-441.  July  1965. 

6.  Family  Housing  Commission  of  the  International  Union  of  Family  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Minimum  Hahitahlc  Surfaces.  Conference  in  Cologne.  Brussels,  1957. 

7.  Texas  Conference  on  our  Enviremmcntal  Crisis,  organized  by  the  School  of 
Architecture,  the  University  of  Texas,  November  21,  22  and  23,  1965.  Austin, 
Texas,  1966.  255  pages. 

8.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Symposium  on  Quality  Standards  for  Natural 
Waters,  University  of  Michigan,  1967, 317  pp. 

9.  “Symposium  on  the  International  Biological  Program — The  Biological  Basis 
of  Productivity  and  Human  Welfare,  “Plenary  Session,  NRC,  March  1967. 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Yol.  60,  No.  1,  May  1968. 

10.  The  Maine  Coast:  Prospects  and  Perspectives.  Proceedings  of  a  symposium 
examining  this  shoreline  as  a  system  of  endangered  .scenic  and  recreational  re¬ 
sources.  Will  be  useful  in  other  areas.  1967.  100  pp.  Center  for  Resource  Studies, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  04011. 

11.  “Agriculture  and  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment.”  A  symposium  presented  at 
the  133rd  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
December,  1966.  Nyle  C.  Brady,  editor.  Washington,  AAAS.  1967. 

12.  The  Control  of  Environment.  Roslansky,  ,1.  D.  A  discussion  at  the  Nobel 
conference.  Contributors,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Roger  Revelle,  Kenneth  E. 
Boulding.  Amsterdam,  Noord-Hollandsche,  U.M.,  1967. 

13.  Environmental  Quality  in  a  Growing  Economy.  Essays  from  the  sixth  Re¬ 
sources  for  the  BYiture  Forum ;  by  Kenneth  E.  Boulding  and  others.  Edited  by 
Henry  Jarrett.  Published  for  Resources  for  the  I’liture  by  .Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1966. 
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Legal  Peiuodicals 

!  AESTHETICS 

1 

I 

I  “Aesthetics  in  the  Law,”  22  Record  of  N.Y.C.B.A.  607  (1967). 

AIR  POLLUTION 

I  Bermingham,  “Federal  Government  and  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  23  Bus.  Law 
I  467  (1968).  This  article  examines  pollution  and  government  supervision  for 
!  the  information  of  ooriiorate  counsel. 

I  Carver,  “Pollution  Control  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.”  1  Nat.  Res.  Law 
'I  32  (1968).  The  article  discusses  the  i>robleins  with  which  the  F.P.C.  must  cope 

'|  in  relation  to  iwllution  of  air  and  water. 

Corbridge,  “Weather  Modification :  Law  and  Administration,”  8  Nat.  Res.  J. 

!  207  (1968).  The  pai>er  discusses  historical  development,  development  of  private 

'  law  doctrines,  regulation,  projKised  elgislation,  the  need  for  a  diiferent  legal 

,  approach,  and  an  anlysis  of  legal  and  administrative  .solutions, 

j  Crocker,  “Some  Economics  of  Air  Pollution  Control,”  8  Nat.  Res.  J.  236  (1968). 
I'  This  article  examines  views  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  complicating  fac- 
I  toT-s,  with  implication  for  air  pollution  control. 

[Edwards.  “Legislative  Approach  to  Air  and  Water  Quality,”  1  Nat.  Res.  Law  58 
(1968).  The  article  di.scusses  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
sumarizes  Federal  law  and  legislative  history  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  and  air  pollution. 

.Tuergensmeyer,  “Control  of  Air  Pollution  Through  the  Assertion  of  Private 
j  Right.s,”  1967  Duke  L..J.  1126  (1967).  The  author  discusses  the  principal  causes 

,|  of  action  avaiable  to  the  private  polllution  controller,  and  concludes  that,  al- 

I  though  traditional  concepts  may  afford  relief  in  individual  ca.ses,  they  are  no 

substitute  for  effective  government  regulation. 

“Air  Pollution  as  a  Private  Nuisance,”  24  Wash.  &  Lee  L.  Rev.  314  (1967). 
“Expanding  Scope  of  Air  Pollution  Abatement,”  70  W.  Va.  L.  Rev.  195  (1968). 
“Regional  Control  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  in  the  San  Fmacisco  Bav  Area.” 

.55  Calif.  L.  Rev.  702  (1967). 

“Air  Pollution  Symposiiun,”  10  Ariz.  L.  Rev.  (1968). 

“Beilis,  Kolsky,  Wolf,  “Legal  Approach  to  Industrial  Pollution,”  4  Trial  Magazine 
.lune/.Iuly,  1968. 

CONSERVATION  GENERALLY 

Beazley,  “Conservation  Decision  Making :  a  Rationalization.”  7  Nat.  Res.  J.  345 
(1967).  Discus.'-es  the  “rnles  of  conseiwation”  and  the  bases  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment. 

'  Spengler,  “Megalopolis:  Resource  Conserver  or  Resource  Waster?”  7  Nat.  Res.  .T. 
376  (1967).  Discusses  is.'-ues  in  need  of  careful  analysis;  poses  questions  in  the 
area  of  efficiency  of  resources  as  related  to  population  distribution. 
••Con.servation  of  Natural  Resources;  a  Panel”  (Thomas,  Pearl,  Williams,  Van 
Der-sal)  60  L.  Lib.  .1.  362  (1967). 


COMPENSATION 

Michaelman,  “Property,  Utility  and  Faiimess :  Comments  on  the  Ethical  Founda¬ 
tion  of  ‘Just  Compensation’  Law,”  80  Har.  L.  Rev.  1165  (1967). 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Green,  “Safety  Determinations  in  Nuclear  Power  Licensing:  A  Critical  View,” 
43  Notre  Dame  Law.,  633  (lf)68)  (Reprint  No.  1,  Geo.  Washington  Univ., 
1968). 

LAND  USE  CONTROL 

McCloskey,  “A  Landscape  Policy  for  Public  Lands,”  45  Denver  L.J.  149  (1968). 
Delogu,  “The  Taxing  Power  as  a  Land  Use  Control  Device,”  45  Denver  L.J.  279 
(1968). 
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NOISE 

“Jet  Noise  in  Airport  Areas :  a  National  Solution  Required,”  51  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1087 
(1967). 

Baxter,  “SST :  From  Watts  to  Harlem  in  Two  Hours,”  21  Stan.  L.  Rev.  1  (1968). 

“Sonic  Booms — Breaking  the  Tort  Barrier?”  2  Ga.  L.  Rev.  83  (1967). 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Sweeney,  “Oil  Pollution  of  the  Oceans,”  37  Fordham  L.  Rev.  155  (1968). 

Benett,  “Damages  to  the  Landowner  Following  the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease,”  13  S.D.  L. 
Rev.  29  (1968).  This  article  discusses  the  tort  and  contract  bases  for  recovery 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  drilling  of  an  oil  well  on  his  property. 

Caldwell,  “Remedies  for  Breach  of  Mineral  Leases  in  Louisiana,”  14  Inst.  Min. 
L.  123  (1967).  Discusses  cancellation,  damages,  injunction  and  other  provisional 
remedies,  declaratory  judgment,  and  self-help. 

Canuteson,  “Insurance  and  Liability  Problems  Relating  to  Drilling  and  Servi¬ 
cing  Operations,”  18  Oil  &  Gas  Inst.  (Sw.  Legal  Fdn.)  181  (1967).  The  dscussion 
comprehensively  treats  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  contractual  provi¬ 
sions,  insurance  coverages,  and  legal  rules  to  indicate  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  parties  involved,  dealing  primarily,  but  not  exclusively  in  Texas  law.  Off¬ 
shore  drilling  is  not  covered. 

Holleman,  “Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  and  Partnerships,  13  Rocky  Mt.  M.L. 
Inst.  2816  (1967).  The  article  discusses  characteristics  of  partnerships.  In¬ 
terior’s  approach  to  partnerships,  federal  lease  problems,  compliance  with 
county  and  state  requirements. 

Robertson,  “Tort  Liability  for  Oil  and  Gas  Operations  in  Louisiana,”  14  Inst.  Min. 
L.  49  (1967.  Discusses  contract  and  tort  theories  and  public  iwlicy  involved. 

OPEN  SPACE 

“Oi>en  Space  Legislation :  Suggestions  for  a  Model  Act,”  2  Ga.  L.  Rev.  83  (1967). 

POPULATION 

Blaustein,  “Arguendo :  the  Legal  Challenge  of  Population  Control,”  3  Law  and 
Soc.  Rev.  107  (1968). 

Clark,  “Law  as  an  Instrument  of  Population  Control,”  40  U.  Colo.  L.  Rev. 
179  (1968). 

“Population,  Pressure,  Housing  and  Habitat,”  32  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  191 
(1967). 


PUBLIC  LANDS 

Aitken.  “Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission ;  Public  Participation.”  13  Rocky 
Mt.  M.L.  Inst.  41  (1967).  The  paper  deals  with  the  progress  the  commission 
has  made,  future  plans,  plus  what  interested  parties  can  do  to  aid  in  its  work. 

Pearl.  “Historical  View  of  Public  Land  Disposal  and  the  American  Land  Use,” 
4  Calif.  Western  L.  Rev.  65  (1968).  A  historical  study  to  gain  in.sight  into  the 
development  of  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use  in  the  U.S.  thus  to  provide 
a  proper  base  for  future  planning. 

“Environmental  Control :  a  Symposium.  Introduction.  A  landscape  policy  for 
public  lands.  McCloskey ;  Scenic  Ea.sements  in  the  Highway  Beautification 
Program.  Cunningham ;  Regulatory  Aspects  of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol.  Stein ;  The  Taxing  Power  as  a  Land  U.se  Control  Device.  Delogu ;  Search 
Warrants  and  Sanitation  Inspections — the  New  Look  in  Enforcement.  Delman. 
45  Denver  L.  J.  145  ( 1968 ) . 

“Reconciling  Competing  Public  Claims  on  Land,”  68  Colum.  L.  Rev.  155  (1968). 

PUBLIC  BIGHTS 

“Neglected  Ninth  Amendment :  the  ‘Other  Rights’  Retained  bv  the  People.”  51 
Marq.  L.  Rev.  121  (1967). 

Davis,  “Standing:  Taxpa.vers  and  Other.s,”  35  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  601  (1968). 

Jaffe,  “Citizen  as  Litigant  in  Public  Actions :  the  Non-Hohfeldian  or  Ideological 
Plaintiff,”  116  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1033  (1968). 
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REGIONAL  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

“Regional  Control  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,” 
55  Calif.  L.  Rev.  702  (1967). 

“Symposium :  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — Regional  Problems  and  Solutions,” 
55  Calif.  L.  Rev.  695  (1967) . 

Plager  and  Handler,  “The  Politics  of  Planning  for  Urban  Redevelopment: 
Strategies  in  the  Manipulation  of  Public  Law,”  1966  Wis.  L.  Rev.  724. 


RESOURCE  REGULATION 


■;  “Constitutional  Law — Governmental  Regulations  of  Surface  Mining  Activities. 
46  N.C.  L.  Rev.  103  ( 1967 ) . 

r  “Of  Birds,  Bees  and  the  FPC,”  77  Yale  L.  J.  117  ( 1967 ) . 

'  “Use  of  Highways  by  Public  Utilities  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York — Is  the 
Abutting  Landowner  Entitled  to  Compensation?”  71  Dick..  L.  Rev.  637  (1967). 
Deals  with  ea.sements  given  for  power  iines,  etc.  through  property,  easements 
on  which  have  previously  been  given  for  streets,  etc. 

SHORELINE  RESOURCES 

Rice.  “Estuarine  Land  of  North  Carolina :  Legal  Aspect  of  Ownership,  Use  and 
Control,”  46  N.C.  L.  Rev.  779  (1968). 

TAX  EXEMPTION 


“Sierra  Club,  Political  Activity,  and  Tax  Exempt  Charitable  Status,”  55  Geo. 
L.J.  1128  (1967). 

“Sierra  Club :  the  Procedural  Asiiects  of  the  Revocation  of  its  Tax  Exemption,” 
15  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  200  (1967). 

“Lobbying  for  the  Public  Interest — Federal  Tax  Policy  and  Administration,” 
42  N.Y.U.  L.  Rev.  1097  (1967). 

TECHNOLOGY 

Green,  “Technology  Assessment  and  the  Law :  "‘Introduction  and  Perspective,” 
36  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  1033  (1968). 


TRANSPORTATION 

I  Cunningham,  “Scenic  Easements  in  the  Highway  Beautification  Program,”  45 
Denver  L.J. 167  (1968). 

WATER  AND  MARINE  RESOURCES 

I  Stein,  “Regulatory  Aspects  of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control,”  45  Denver 
L.J.  267  (1968). 

ij  Plager,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Water  Allocation  as  a  Variable  in 
i  Industrial  Site  Location,”  1968  Wis.  L.  Rev.  673. 

/  Flood,  “Legislating  Clean  Water,”  3  Portia.  L.J.  39  (1967). 

Moloney,  Plager  and  Baldwin.  “Water  Pollution — Attempts  to  Decontaminate” 
Florida  Law.  10  U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.  131  (1967).  The  article  discusses  natural  water 
ixillution,  current  Florida  problems,  common  law  development,  administrative 
pollution  control  in  Florida  and  the  Federal  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Nebolsine,  “Today’s  Problems  of  Industrial  Waste  Water  Pollution  Abatement.” 
1  Nat.  Res.  Law  38  (1968).  The  article  is  an  engineer’s  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  industrial  waste  wmters.  It  categorizes  the  types  of  wastes  and  cites  figures 
to  put  industrial  pollution  in  perspective  before  discussing  standards,  treat¬ 
ment,  cost,  abatement  programming,  compulsions  and  incentives  and  future 
developments. 

Kuchel,  “From  Dust  to  Dust?  A  Legislator’s  View  of  California’s  Coming  Water 
Crises.”  4  San  Diego  L.  Rev.  269  (1967).  This  article  deals  with  the  necessity 
for  planning  to  insure  adequate  future  water  supply,  especially  in  the  arid 
;  southwest.  Included  are  several  suggested  sources  of  supply. 

Moloney,  Plager,  “Florida’s  Ground  Water :  Legal  Problems  in  Managing  a 
Precious  Resource,”  12  U.  Miami  L.  Rev.  751  (1967).  This  article  first  gives 
basic  knowledge  of  hydrology  and  geology,  then  discusses  ground  water  prob¬ 
lems,  legal  classification  of  ground  water,  rights  with  respect  to  competing 
use  and  obstruction  of  ground  water,  remedies  for  interference  with  ground 
water  rights.  Florida’s  artesian  capping  statute. 
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-  “Diffused  Surface  Water;  Scrouge  or  Bounty?’’  8  Natural  Resources  J. 

72  (1968).  The  article  distinguishes  surface  waters  from  others,  discu.s.ses 
its  disposal  and  consumptive  use — citing  cases  and  legal  works. 

Tippy,  I'reservation  Values  in  River  Ba.sin  Blanning.  8  Natural  Res.  .T.  2.")9 
(1968).  The  article  discusses  the  conflict  l)etween  preservation  values  and 
development  values;  examining  decisions  of  the  Cori)s  of  Engineers,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Wild  River  Studies,  legislative 
proiwsals  and  the  alternative  proposals  presented  in  the  Corps  of  Engineer.s — 
Interior  Department  study  for  the  Upi>er  Missouri  River. 

“Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  196C — An  Experiment  in  Creative  Federal- 
i.sm.’’  42  Wash.  L.  Rev.  952  (1967). 

Plager,  Moloney,  “Emerging  Patterns  for  Regulation  of  Consumptive  Use  of 
Water  in  the  Eastern  United  States,”  43  Ind.  L..J.  383  (1968).  Tliis  article 
deals  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  common  law  approach  to  allocation  of 
water  for  consumptive  use,  the  constitutional  problem  in  regulating  with¬ 
drawals,  then  discusses  the  regulation  of  withdrawals  under  the  eastern 
permit  systems  and  western  consumptive  use  regulations. 

Bernfeld,  “Developing  the  Resources  of  the  Sea-^Security  of  Investment.”  2  Int. 
Law  67  (1967).  1  Nat.  Res.  Law  82  (1968). 

Browning,  “Exploitation  of  Submarine  Mineral  Resources  Beyond  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Shelf,”  4  Tex.  Int.  L.  Forum  1  (1968). 

Christy,  “Social  Scienti.st  Writes  on  Economic  Criteria  for  Rules  Governing 
Exploitation  of  Deep  Sea  Minerals,”  2  Int.  Law  224  (1968).  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  regimes  for  governing  submarine  mineral  exploitation.  It  is  written 
to  present  other  sides  to  articles  published  in  this  journal  by  Bernfeld  (Oc¬ 
tober  1967)  and  Ely  (January  1967). 

Ely,  “American  Policy  Options  in  the  Development  of  Undersea  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources,”  2  Int.  Law  215  (1968),  1  Nat.  Re.s.  Law  91  (1968). 

Goldie,  “Contents  of  Davy  Jones’  Locker — A  Proposed  Regime  for  the  Sea-bed 
and  Subsoil,”  22  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  1  (1967).  The  article  points  out  the  dangers 
of  relying  upon  the  indeterminancy  of  the  exploitability  tests  and  the  dangers 
od  developing  it  into  a  legal  tiction  to  extend  the  regime  of  the  continental 
shelf  over  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  the  deep  oceans.  Also  a  regime  designed 
to  govern  states’  assertions  of  exclusive  authority  over  minerals  beyond  the 
two  hundred  meter  bathymetric  contour  lines  is  outlined. 

Griffin.  “Emerging  Law  of  Ocean  Space,”  1  Int.  Law  .548  (1967).  Di.scusses  the 
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APPENDIX  2 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  in  the  Senate 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment.  I  introduced  this  measure 
because  it  is  my  view  that  our  present  knowledge,  our  established  policies,  and 
our  existing  institutions  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing  environ¬ 
mental  problems  and  crises  the  nation  faces. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  policies,  and  institutions  is  reflected 
in  our  nation’s  history,  in  our  national  attitudes,  and  in  our  contemporary  life. 
We  see  this  inadequacy  all  around  us :  haphazard  urban  growth,  the  loss  of  open 
spaces,  strip-mining,  air  and  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  deforestation,  faltering 
j.  transportation  systems,  a  proliferation  of  pesticides  and  chemicals,  and  a  land- 
»  scape  cluttered  with  billboards,  powerlines,  and  junkyards. 

Traditional  governmental  policies  and  programs  weren’t  designed  to  achieve 
these  conditions.  But  they  weren’t  designed  to  avoid  them  either.  And,  as  a 
•  result,  they  iccrc  not  avoided. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  failed  to  design  and  implement  a  national  environmental 
,  policy  which  would  enable  us  to  weigh  alternatives,  and  to  anticipate  the  un- 
I  desirable  side  effects  which  often  result  from  our  ongoing  policies,  programs  and 
\  actions. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue  to  iierpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the 
I  past.  We  no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  and  mistake  that  we  once 
‘  enjoyed. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  background  and  these  considerations  that  I  introduced  S. 
1  1075,  my  bill  to  establish  a  national  environmental  policy. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  threefold :  First,  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  the  environment ;  Seeond,  to  authorize  expanded  research  and  under¬ 
standing  of  our  natural  resources,  the  environment,  and  human  ecology ;  and 
Third,  to  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a  proi)erly  staffed  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisors. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  measure  on  April  16,  Dr.  DuBridge,  the  President’s 
Science  Advisor,  and  Secretary  Hickel  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
announced  that  the  President  is  considering  the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
environmental  council  composed  of  selected  Cabinet  officers.  As  I  stated  at  the 
hearings,  this  indicates  to  me :  “that  the  President  and  officials  in  the  executive 
I  branch  share  the  belief  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  that  some  reorganization  is 
I  necessary.  The  President  apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  administrative 
||  establishment  is  inadequate  for  the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for  the 

J  environmental  considerations  of  government  should  be  designated.’’ 

It  was  the  initial  view  of  the  Administration's  representatives  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposed  interagency  council  would  make  an  indei)endent  Council  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Advisors  as  proposed  in  my  bill  unnecessary. 

For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  public  witnesses  did 
not  agree  with  their  position.  There  was,  however,  general  agreement  by  all 
concerned  that  there  is  a  need  to  restructure  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
a  focal  point  for  environmental  considerations. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  is  needed  is  an  impartial,  objective,  full-time  Council 
of  Environmental  Advisors  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  inter¬ 
agency  Council  the  President  is  considering  would  be  useful  for  implementing 
action  proposals,  but  the  President  also  needs  independent  and  impartial  advice 
as  to  what  action  to  take.  The  Council  I  have  proposed  would  be  properly  staffed 
and  equipped  to  provide  this  advice. 

As  a  result  of  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075  and  subsequent  discussions  with 
the  Administration,  I  believe  that  there  is  now  general  agreement  on  the  need 
for  both  an  interagency  Council  as  proposed  by  the  President,  and  a  high  level 
independent  body  as  proposed  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  announcement  will  be  made  today  that  the 
President  has  signed  an  executive  order  to  e.stablish  the  interagency  Council 
on  the  environment.  I  applaud  the  President’s  action.  I  intend  to  seek  early 
Senate  action  on  S.  1075  so  that  the  President  and  the  American  people  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  independent  and  impartial  staff  support  and  advice  of  the 
Council  which  I  have  proposed. 
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During  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075,  the  Administration  agreed  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  enact  into  law  a  statement  of  national  ix>licy  with  respect  to 
ejivironmental  management,  and  that  they  would  support  a  statuory  declaration 
of  national  policy.  Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  directed  the  Interior  Committee 
.staff  to  draft  an  expanded  statement  of  national  environmental  iK)licy  which 
defined  our  national  environmental  management  goals,  and  to  grant  new 
authority  to  Federal  agencies  which,  at  the  present  time,  have  no  mandate 
or  responsibility  for  the  management  and  protection  of  the  human  environment. 

This  expanded  statement  of  national  iwlicy  has  been  prepared  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  1075.  It  will  become  Title  I  of  the  bill  and  the  other  titles  will  be 
appropriately  redesignated.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy  is  more  than  a  statement  of  what  we 
l)elieve  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  establishes  priorities  and  gives  expression 
to  our  national  goals  and  aspirations.  It  serves  a  constitutional  function  in 
that  people  may  refer  to  it  for  guidance  in  making  decisions  where  environmental 
values  are  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  other  values. 

Many  operating  agencies  do  not  at  present  have  a  mandate  within  the  body  of 
their  enabling  laws  to  give  substantive  attention  to  environmental  values.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  older  Federal  programs. 

A  properly  drafted  Congressional  statement  of  national  environmental  policy, 
along  with  a  requirement  for  official  statements  of  environmental  findings  in  Feb- 
eral  decisions  and  legislative  proposals,  will  effectively  make  the  quality  of  the 
environment  everyone's  responsibility.  No  agency  will  then  be  able  to  maintain 
that  it  has  no  mandate  or  no  requirement  to  consider  the  environmental  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  actions. 

I  am  introducing  this  policy  statement  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1075  at  the 
present  time  because  I  want  the  .statement  to  be  available  to  the  Administration 
prior  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee’s  informational  hearings  on  June  3  and  11 
on  the  Everglades  National  Park.  At  the  June  3  hearing,  I  will  want  to  have  the 
.iudgment  of  the  Administration  witnesses  on  what  the  effect  of  this  policy  state¬ 
ment  would  have  been  had  it  been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Park  was  created  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  an  environmental  iwlicy  is  a  policy  for  iieople.  Its  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  with  man  and  his  future.  The  ba.sic  principle  of  the  iwlicy  is  that  we  must 
strive,  in  all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excellence  in  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  physical  surroundings. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  I  am  introducing  today  will  go  far  towards 
ensuring  that  the  Federal  goverimient  both  sets  and  abides  by  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence;  standards  which  will  ensure  that  our  generation  fulfills  its  responsibilities 
as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  future  generations. 

Amendment  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by  Mb.  Jackson  to  S.  1075 

A  BILL  TO  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies. 

surveys  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and 

environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

On  page  1,  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  on  page  2  strike  lines  1 
through  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

“short  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.’’ 

purpose 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are :  To  declare  a  national  policy  which  will 
encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his  natural 
environment ;  to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the 
environment  and  biosphere  and  stimulate  health  and  welfare  of  man ;  to  enrich 
the  understanding  of  the  ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  imixirtant  to 
the  Nation ;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors. 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man  depends  on  his  biological 
and  physical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other  needs,  and  for  cultural 
enrichment  as  well ;  and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influences  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource  exploita- 
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tion,  anrl  new  and  expanding  technological  advances  on  our  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  surroundings,  and  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  American  people  : 
hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  ix)licy  and  resix)nsil)ility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  func¬ 
tions,  programs  and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  succeeding  generations ; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  i>roductive  and  aesthetically 
and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings  ; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment  without 
degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unintended,  unanticipated, 
and  undesirable  consequences ; 

(4)  preserve  imiiortant  historic,  cultural  and  natural  asiiects  of  our  na¬ 
tional  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  diversity  and  variety ; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use  which  wull 
permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of  life’s  amenities ;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach  the  maxi¬ 
mum  attainable  recycling  of  depletahle  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  has  a  fundamental  and  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each  person  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  policies,  regulations 
and  public  law’s  of  the  United  States  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government — 

(1)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  w’ill  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  and  the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  decision-making 
w’hich  may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environment ; 

(2)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures  which  wili  insure  that 
presently  unquantified  environmental  amenities  and  values  may  he  given 
appropriate  consideration  in  decision-making  along  with  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  considerations ; 

(3)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  or  other  significant  Federal  actions  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment,  a  finding  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action  has  been  studied 
and  considered ; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
following  reasonable  alternatives  are  justified  by  stated  considerations 
of  national  policy ; 

(iii)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environment  are  consistent  w’itb 
maintaining  and  enhancing  long-term  productivity ;  and 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  are 
warranted. 

(4)  study,  develop  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recommended 
courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  con¬ 
cerning  alternative  uses  of  land,  w’ater  or  air ; 

(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of  environmental 
problems  and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  w’orld  environment; 

(6)  review  present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  purposes  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  and  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  w’ithin 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act ; 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  amendatory  and 
supplementary  to,  but  shall  not  be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates 
and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 

Renumber  remaining  titles  and  sections  accordingly,  and  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read : 

“To  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment ;  to  authorize  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment ;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisors.” 
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APPENDIX  3 

Man  and  His  Environment 


America  must  look  to  its  resources  as  never  before.  Population  growth 
and  the  migration  to  the  city,  coupled  with  enormous  technological 
change,  have  brought  about  unbelievably  vast  increases  in  consumption 
of  energy  fuels,  minerals,  raw  materials,  and  pressures  on  available 
water  and  land. 

There  is  a  continuing  movement  toward  higher  living  standards, 
shorter  hours  of  work,  availability  of  more  leisure  time  to  use  in  more 
ways,  and  changing  space  relations  on  the  heels  of  a  major  revolution 
in  transportation  of  goods  and  people. 

These  changes,  which  show  no  signs  of  diminishing,  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  natural  resources.  They  affect  productivity,  income,  taxes, 
the  money  workers  pay  for  goods  and  services,  their  leisure  time,  and 
the  social  and  political  institutions  under  which  they  live. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  put  the  problem  in  perspective 
recently.  He  said;  “Ambitious  but  too  often  heedless  Americans  have 
long  since  occupied  the  last  frontier,  felled  the  once  limitless  forests, 
Slain  the  countless  game,  tilled  the  prairies,  fouled  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  polluted  the  air.  Now  the  evils  committed  in  the  name  of  progress 
must  be  undone;  what  remains  of  nature’s  beauty  must  be  preserved  and 
the  air  and  the  waters  purified.” 

To  meet  the  conservation  challenge  of  the  last  third  of  this  century 
requires  the  understanding  and  efforts  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a  task 
which  has  the  full  and  continuing  support  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

This  support  has  been  spelled  out  in  countless  ways  before  Congress, 
government  agencies,  state  and  local  governments.  The  trade  union 
movement’s  basic  positions  are  summarized  in  this  publication — a  col¬ 
lection  of  updated  and  revised  articles  by  George  Taylor,  an  economist 
in  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research,  that  originally  appeared  in 
the  AFL-CIO  American  Federationist. 


The  Crisis  in  Land  Use  .  1 

The  Fight  for  Clean  Air  .  7 

America’s  Water  Crisis  .  13 


The  Energy  Revolution:  Peril  and  Promise 
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THE  CRISIS 
IN 

LAND  USE 


America  contains  a  fixed  amount  of  land  which  is 
being  subjected  to  increasing  demands  of  more  and 
more  people.  The  onmshing  technological  revolution, 
increasing  living  standards,  greater  consumption,  more 
leisure  time  and  the  new  age  of  transportation  are 
placing  enormous  burdens  on  the  bounty  of  the  land 
and  sharpening  competition  and  controversy  over  its 
control  and  use. 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  the  country  one  can 
glimpse  bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem: 

•  The  urban  center  that  rises  in  aluminum  and 
glass  splendor  while  the  displaced  poor  burrow  deeper 
into  the  wretchedness  of  the  ghetto. 

•  The  water  course  running  brick-red  or  choco¬ 
late  brown  with  the  topsoil  washed  off  a  suburban 
housing  development  or  from  farms  being  mined  for 
money  crops. 

•  The  farmland  and  woodland  sliced  up  by 
freeways. 

•  The  shopping  centers  and  massive  apartment 
complexes  mushrooming  on  land  better  suited  for  city 
dwellers’  recreational  needs. 

•  The  desolation  and  poverty  of  cutover  timber 
land  and  the  ruin  that  remains  in  the  wake  of  strip 
mining. 

•  The  hideous  wasteland  of  auto  junkyards  and 
the  unsightly  strings  of  service  stations  and  factories 
leading  into  major  cities. 

In  1900,  each  American  had  the  equivalent  re¬ 
sources  of  25  acres  of  land;  by  1950,  this  was  down 
by  one-half  to  12.5  acres;  in  1966,  there  were  9,7  acres 
of  land  per  capita.  When  the  year  2000  rolls  around, 
there  will  be  less  than  6  acres  of  land  per  capita.  And 
the  price  of  land  mounts  as  intense  competition  for 
its  uses  grows  and  speculators  add  to  the  upward 
price  spiral, 

These  figures  do  not  reveal  that  seven  of  every  ten 
Americans  now  live  in  urban  areas  which  occupy  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  of  every  ten  .Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  living  in  metropolitan  areas  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  Most  of  them  will  live  in  three  super¬ 
metropolitan  areas  that  stretch  from  Boston  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

If  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  hunger  for  land 
and  freedom  drew  the  first  colonists  here.  It  seems 
like  only  yesterday  that  the  settlement  of  the  continent 
was  accomplished  with  the  ebullient  optimism  that  the 
bounty  of  the  American  earth  was  boundless  and  there 
would  be  no  tomorrow. 

From  colonial  days  to  the  atomic  age,  control  and 
use  of  the  land  were  issues  that  have  moulded  the 
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lives  of  generations  of  Americans.  It  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  conditioned  by  the  long  battle  between 
differing  philosophies  of  property  rights  and  ownership 
and  of  the  nature  of  government. 

The  Republic  in  its  infancy  was  precariously  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghenies,  looking 
westward  across  a  vast  continent  that  national  impera¬ 
tives  demanded  be  taken  and  subdued. 

Early  U.S.  land  policy  laid  the  basis  of  survey  and 
settlement  in  family-sized  parcels,  characterized,  in  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  “.  .  .  a  great  subdivision 
of  the  soil  and  a  great  equality  of  conditions,  the  true 
basis,  most  certainly,  of  popular  government,” 

The  1.8  billion  acres  of  land  in  the  public  domain 
were  disposed  of  in  the  form  of  grants  to  aid  schools 
and  colleges,  for  the  improvement  of  stock  raising 
and  agriculture,  for  roads,  railroads  and  canals,  for 
extraction  of  metals  and  minerals,  for  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  and  for  formation  of  new  states. 

By  1900/  the  axe  had  cleared  more  than  300  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  virgin  forest.  The  plow  had  ripped  open 
nearly  300  million  acres  of  virgin  grasslands.  The  rich 
store  of  metals  and  minerals  was  being  exploited  to 
provide  the  raw  material  sinews  of  an  urbanizing  indus¬ 
trial  society.  The  country  was  linked  together  by  trans¬ 
continental  railroads.  Agricultural  abundance  was 
serving  regional,  national  and  world  markets.  Immi¬ 
grants  from  abroad,  as  well  as  rural  and  small  town 
people,  were  pouring  into  the  cities. 

The  nation  was  painfully  awakening  from  its  bliss¬ 
ful  dream  of  eternal  abundance.  It  found  that  creation 
of  an  industrial  giant  and  an  emerging  world  power  had 
run  up  some  enormous  due  bills.  It  began  to  appraise 
its  land  resource  with  new  and  uneasy  eyes. 

Coming  of  age  as  a  nation  carried  with  it  a  heavy 
price.  Timber  and  grasslands  had  been  ruthlessly  ex¬ 
ploited.  Wasteful  mining  had  gutted  huge  areas.  Whole 
species  of  wildlife  had  been  wiped  out  or  were  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

America  was  brought  into  the  modern  conservation 
era  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Looking  at  the  land  through 
the  eyes  of  the  new  breed  of  conservationists,  the  pub¬ 
lic  saw  1,904  billion  acres  of  land  within  the  continen¬ 
tal  limits  of  the  United  States  containing  a  wide  range 
of  productive  capacity,  with  climate  (including  precipi¬ 
tation),  topography,  soil  and  river  systems  the  most 
important  controlling  factors  and  producing  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  its  potential. 

The  public  was  being  taught  that  the  resources  on 
this  land,  taken  in  their  entirety,  were  great  but  not 
limitless,  that  many  of  them  were  not  renewable — such 
as  metals  and  minerals.  The  public 'was  being  taught 
that  the  strength  and  wellbeing  of  the  country  required 
careful  resource  preservation,  development  and  man¬ 
agement  and  strong  protection  against  monopolies. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  resources 
was  being  sharply  redefined  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
national  scope  and  new  dimensions.  No  longer  was  it 
to  be  a  passive  instrument  for  giving  away  the  public 


domain,  but  the  principal  planner,  investor,  steward, 
researcher  and  regulator.  The  new  public  policy  guide¬ 
line  was  that  all  possible  benefits  stemming  from  the 
use  of  the  land  be  attained  and  shared  by  all  the  people. 

From  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  era  came  the  new  concept 
which  has  been  the  yardstick  of  all  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  land — comprehensive,  multipurpose  de¬ 
velopment  and  use,  with  the  river  basin  as  the  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  reaching  its  fruition  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

This  concept  grew  out  of  Pinchot’s  insight  that 
all  separate  resources  questions  were  merely  parts 
of  “.  .  .  the  one  great  central  problem  of  the  use 
of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man.” 

By  the  time  the  New  Deal  came  in,  the  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  everything  for  farmer,  city  dweller  and 
the  nation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  loved  the  land  like  no  other 
president.  He  had  put  10,000  unemployed  men  to 
work  on  New  York’s  forests  while  governor  of  that 
state.  In  his  inaugural  address,  he  talked  of  putting 
a  million  men  to  work  restoring  United  States  timber 
and  rangelands. 

What  the  New  Deal  did  to  restore  the  people  and 
their  land  is  familiar  history — the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps — uniquely  FDR’s  idea;  TVA,  whose  work 
to  conserve  the  soil,  change  the  farm  practices  of  the 


LAND  OWNERSHIP 
48  Contiguous  States* 
(1960) 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 
504  MILLION  ACRES 


FARM 

1,120  MILLION  ACRES 
PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 
1,342  MILLION  ACRES 

*  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Federally-owned  land  in  Alaska  totals  364  million 
acres. 
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region  and  restore  the  forests  was  as  important  but 
less  known  than  its  dam  building  and  electric  power 
programs. 

In  1935,  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Erosion  Act, 
creating  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  Hugh  Ben¬ 
nett  its  first  director.  By  1940,  there  were  314  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  on  190  million  acres  and,  by 
1960,  nearly  3,000  located  in  every  state  and  operating 
•  on  98  percent  of  total  U.S.  croplands. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934  regulated  use 
of  public  domain  for  cattle  and  sheep,  established  user 
fees  and  created  the  Grazing  Service  out  of  the  old 
General  Land  Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

More  land  and  money  was  made  available  for  pro- 
r  tection  of  fish  and  wildlife,  for  national  parks,  monu- 

l  ments,  recreational  and  primitive  areas,  T^e  Biological 

1  Survey  was  shifted  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

1  and  became  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

' '  The  private  timber  industry  began  to  emphasize 
I  modem  forestry  management  during  this  period,  while 

I  new  lands  were  added  to  national  forests  and  pro- 

I  grams  to  aid  state  and  private  forestry  programs  were 

begun.  The  Great  Plains  shelter  belt  of  trees,  con¬ 
ceived  by  Ferdinand  Hayden  75  years  previously,  was 
instituted  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  By  1955,  it  ex¬ 
tended  2,000  miles,  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
i  In  the  cities  and  towns,  land  was  acquired  under 
'  federal  programs  for  low-cost  public  housing.  Efforts 
I  to  establish  self-contained  “greenbelt”  communities 
were  begun  on  a  pilot  basis.  The  goal  was  to  buy  up 

I  cheap  land  around  cities,  tear  down  city  slums,  relo- 
|j  cate  their  former  inhabitants  in  well-planned  garden 

II  towns  and  establish  cultural  centers  and  parks  in  the 
city  cores.  This  concept  of  Rexford  Tugwell  had  a 
perverted  result  in  the  unplanned  suburban  sprawl  of 
the  post-Korean  era,  but  it  also  was  the  genesis  of 

^  President  Johnson’s  demonstration  cities  program. 

By  1960,  it  was  evident  that  problems  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase,  the  growth  of  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  galloping  technological  revolution  no  longer 
1  could  be  ignored.  The  increase  of  leisure  time  from 
shorter  hours  of  work,  cheaper  travel  and  higher 
wages  and  salaries  were  bringing  the  need  for  more 
j  places  to  play  for  Americans.  There  was  a  mounting 

'  drain  on  non-renewable  resources  of  the  land,  enorm¬ 

ous  problems  of  the  future  of  cities  and  their  ability 
to  function  effectively  for  people  and  their  needs  and 
I  a  slow  but  pervasive  poisoning  of  the  environment  by 
the  waste  products  of  industrial  technology. 

Since  the  1930s,  there  had  been  little  change  in  the 
pattern  of  land  uses,  but  the  competition  among  uses 
— for  highways,  suburban  and  city  housing,  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  for  recreation — was  increasing. 
There  was  enormous  unplanned  land  waste  and  there 
was  unconscionable  speculation  in  land. 

The  New  and  Fair  Deals  developed  federal  mort¬ 
gage  insurance  programs  for  middle  income  people  and 
for  detached  suburban  homes.  It  resulted  in  enor¬ 
mously  expanded  home  ownership  and  construction, 
but  also  caused  unplanned  urban  sprawl — a  disar¬ 


ranged  flight  to  the  suburbs  from  city  centers  and  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  local  and  regional  land  use  problems. 

The  1949  Housing  Act,  which  authorized  federal 
aid  for  urban  redevelopment,  was  intended  to  retain 
the  vitality  of  the  central  city  by  rebuilding  its  decay¬ 
ing  framework.  This  program,  too,  has  accentuated 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  middle-income  families 
by  removing  them  from  condemned  housing  and  giving 
them  the  choice  of  leaving  town  or  finding  even  worse 
accommodations. 

The  land  retirement  program  to  reduce  production 
of  soil  destroying  crops  was  expanded  under  President 
Truman  and  carried  on  by  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

By  the  1960s  more  than  one-third  of  America’s 
land  was  still  publicly  owned,  most  of  it  federally,  but 
large  areas  also  were  held  by  the  states.  Most  federal 
land  had  never  been  in  private  ownership,  particularly 
in  the  17  western  states  and  Alaska.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  states  disposed  of  more  than  65  percent  of 
their  land  holdings  over  the  previous  years. 

Land  acquisition  by  public  agencies  for  public  uses 
is  on  the  rise  again.  This  trend  will  increase,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  recreation,  with  emphasis  on  nearby  facilities 
to  serve  the  great  metropolitan  regions.  There  will  be 
greater  use  of  the  power  of  government  for  public  un¬ 
dertakings — eminent  domain,  easement,  police  power 
and  power  of  the  purse. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  ushered 
in  a  new  conservation  era.  The  frontiers  are  the  city. 
The  emphasis  is  on  quality,  development  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  esthetics,  recreation,  population,  environmental 
hazards.  Here  are  some  of  the  major  problems  in¬ 
volving  land  use  and  the  federal  programs  enacted  to 
deal  with  them: 

•  Cities  and  towns:  Community  Facilities  Act,  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  The  newly 
enacted  Demonstration  Cities  program  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  establishes  the  basis  for  a  broad  attack  on 
the  most  crucial  metropolitan  problems — the  slums, 
housing  and  recreation  needs,  urban  blight  and  mass 
transportation,  but  lacks  adequate  financial  resources. 

•  Special  regions:  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment,  Area  Redevelopment  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Acts. 

•  Outdoor  recreation:  Land  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Fund,  Open  Space  and  Wilderness  Preservation 
Acts.  The  largest  addition  in  history  to  America’s 
national  parks  system,  with  several  proposed  areas 
awaiting  final  action. 

Also  enacted  was  the  Highway  Beautification  Pro¬ 
gram  and  legislation  making  recreation  a  part  of  any 
decisions  on  multi-purpose  water  development  projects. 

•  Fish  and  wildlife:  Congress  empowered  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  use  stronger  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  land  acquisition,  to  protect  species  of  wildfowl 
in  danger  of  extinction. 

•  The  federal  public  domain:  The  Land  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  Multiple  Use  Acts. 
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•  Agriculture:  The  Conservation  Reserve,  Rural 
Areas  Redevelopment  and  Food  for  Freedom  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  The  environment:  Amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  amend¬ 
ments;  the  Solid  Wastes  Act. 

Passing  legislation  is  only  the  beginning.  How  it  is 
administered  and  how  adequately  it  is  financed  are 
crucial  to  its  success.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  either  the 
immediate  or  longer-range  value  of  the  manifold  fed¬ 
eral  programs  affecting  the  land  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  since  1961.  There  is  a  mixture,  both  of  con¬ 
crete  achievement  and  of  mere  reshuffling  of  programs. 
Duplication  of  functions,  programs  at  cross  purposes 
and  tight-fisted  budgeting  continue  to  block  meaning¬ 
ful  progress.  There  is  no  integrated  land  policy. 

The  City 

America’s  new  frontier  is  the  city — with  its  rapidly 
growing  population  and  deteriorating  pockets  of  slums 
and  poverty. 

The  conflict  in  land  uses  is  a  massive  roadblock  to 
the  orderly  development  and  improvement  of  the  life  of 
people  in  towns,  cities  and  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Much  land  is  not  being  used  at  all.  Much  is  being 
misused  and  not  assigned  to  its  best  function.  Specula¬ 
tive  forces  freeze  land-use  patterns  into  profits  instead 
of  the  public  interest.  Urban  governments  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  trap  of  constantly  expanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  requirements  which  are  outpacing  available  local 
revenues.  Their  planning  and  zoning  agencies  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  enormous  political  and  speculative  pressures. 

Planning  for  urban  land  use  must  change  its  em¬ 
phasis.  There  is  a  great  need  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  housing  for  poor  and  middle-income  families. 
There  is  also  the  need  for  schools  and  hospitals,  clean 
air  and  water,  transit  systems  and  highways,  libraries 
and  museums,  parking  areas  and  recreation  facilities. 
Meanwhile,  urban  sprawl,  loss  of  good  land  to  free¬ 
ways,  vehicular  congestion  and  polluted  air  and  water 
problems  grow  more  serious.  Horse  and  buggy  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  as  reflected  in  the  maze  of  local  juris¬ 


dictions  cannot  cope  effectively  with  land-use  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  price  of  land,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  has 
been  in  an  upward  spiral  since  the  1930s.  In  the  down¬ 
town  areas  of  major  cities,  land  is  sold  by  the  square 
foot  and  speculators  amass  fortunes  each  year  from 
putting  together  land  parcels  for  luxury  office  and 
apartment  buildings.  And  in  the  suburbs,  too,  land 
prices  soar.  The  average  price  of  lots  of  federally- 
insured  one-family  homes  skyrocketed  200  percent  in 
1951-1965.  Unless  this  problem  is  solved,  it  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  expensive  and  most  difficult  to  re¬ 
build  American  cities. 

How  much  longer  con  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
grow  and  retain  their  ability  to  perform  their  essential 
functions?  What  changes  are  necessary  to  enlarge 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  poor  and  for  minority 
groups?  What  is  the  effect  of  this  haphazard  growth 
on  the  quality  of  living  and  the  creative  human  spirit? 

The  AFL-CIO  policy  resolution  on  urban  America 
“urges  the  federal  government  to  undertake  a  massive 
effort  to  rebuild  our  cities."  Labor’s  program  includes 
several  key  proposals  which  involve  changes  in  land 
use  patterns:  An  increase  in  low-rent  public  housing, 
including  equal  housing  opportunity  without  regard  for 
race;  increased  federal  capital  grants  for  urban  re¬ 
newal  programs  and  community  facilities,  with  higher 
matching  funds  for  the  largest  cities  where  needs  are 
greatest  and  increased  federal  assistance  to  achieve 
forward-looking  metropolitan  area  planning. 

How  effectively  large  urban  areas  plan  for  land  use 
will  in  large  measure  determine  whether  the  big  cities 
will  continue  to  sprawl  formlessly  over  the  landscape 
while  the  cancer  of  urban  blight  gnaws  away  their 
central  cores.  Now  is  the  crucial  time  for  the  cities 
to  resume  their  historic  roles  as  seedbeds  of  creative 
ideas  and  fruitful  associations  of  people. 

The  Farm  and  the  Forest 

Since  the  1 920s,  the  technological  revolution  on  the 
farm  has  made  it  possible  for  a  super-abundance  of 


Contrast  in  land  use.  Left:  Earth  is  torn  open  for  hard  coal.  Right:  Block-cutting  in  a  national  forest  reflects  sound  conservation. 
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crops  to  be  produced  without  any  significant  addition 
to  the  nation’s  cropland  area. 

This  tremendous  changeover  in  farming  methods 
has  taken  the  form  of  mechanization — replacing  mil¬ 
lions  of  draft  animals  and  millions  of  farm  workers 
through  rural  electrification,  pesticides,  fertilizers,  bet¬ 
ter  strains  of  plants  and  a  constant  input  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  from  governmental  and  private  research. 

Between  1940  and  1963,  farm  production  rose  60 
percent  while  the  number  of  farm  workers  dropped 
from  1 1  million  to  6.5  million  and  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  fell  off  precipitously  from  30.5  million  to  17.1  mil¬ 
lion.  Most  of  the  displaced  rural  people  migrated  into 
the  towns  and  cities. 

In  1900,  one  farm  worker  produced  enough  to  feed 
7  persons.  In  1940,  he  could  feed  17.  Now  his  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  feed  3 1 . 

To  raise  all  a  nation  requires  year  in  and  year  out 
has  been  a  goal  sought  by  peoples  since  the  beginnings 
of  history. 

The  United  States  stands  between  famine  and 
enough  to  eat  in  developing  nations  around  the  world. 
The  Food  for  Peace  program  has  expanded  to  the 
point  where  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
has  declared  60  million  acres  of  land  in  the  “conserva¬ 
tion  reserve,”  eligible  for  planting  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains  for  next  year’s  harvest. 

The  American  farmer  over  the  next  several  years 
increasingly  becomes  a  key  man  in  the  subsistence 
future  of  much  of  the  world.  The  ability  to  continue 
to  increase  his  productivity  on  a  limited  amount  of 
cropland  is  of  enormous  importance. 

Yet  erosion  and  faulty  drainage  remain  serious 
problems  on  substantial  areas  of  farmland.  Too  many 
farmers  regard  their  land  as  a  capital  asset  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  raising  productivity  at  the  expense  of  soil 
conservation. 

A  keystone  of  the  nation's  land  policy  since  1785, 
the  family-operated  farm  has  been  actively  and  con¬ 
sistently  supported  by  organized  labor  since  the  1870s. 
The  AFL-CIO  continues  its  strong  efforts  to  prevent 
the  weakening  of  the  1 60-acre  restriction  provisions  of 
federal  reclamation  law  in  California  and  Arizona 
under  the  less  than  forceful  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  pressures  of  the 
powerful  farm  corporations  of  those  states. 

From  1949  to  1964,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  of  1.8  million  in  the  number  of  farms — from 
5.2  million  to  3.4  million  units.  This  drop  took  place 
almost  entirely  among  the  small  part-time,  technologi¬ 
cally  inefficient  and  non-commercial  holdings  with  less 
than  $2,500  annual  sales.  Those  with  more  than 
$2,500  annual  sales  remained  about  the  same  in 
number.  And  farm  land  values  have  risen  more  than 
70  percent  in  the  last  decade,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Relatively  large  farms  are  increasing  in  number  and 
relatively  small  farms  with  marginal  income  are  de¬ 
creasing.  Family  farms  are  getting  fewer  and  larger. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  NATION’S  LAND 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

1960 

2000 

USE  OF  LAND  FOR: 

1960 

(Est.) 

(Est.) 

URBAN  (including  city  parks) 

21 

32 

45 

RECREATION 

44 

76 

134 

TRANSPORTATION 

26 

28 

30 

RESERVOIRS 

12 

15 

20 

CROPLAND  (including  pasture) 

447 

443 

476 

FARMLAND  (non-producing) 

45 

45 

45 

GRAZING  LAND 

700 

700 

700 

COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND 

484 

484 

484 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

15 

IB 

20 

OTHER  LAND 

110 

63 

-50 

TOTAL  LAND  AREA 

1,904 

1,904 

1,904 

SOURCE:  "Resources  in  America's  Future,"  Lansberg,  Fishman  and  Fisher,  1963. 


but  there  is  no  strong  trend  toward  their  replacement 
by  the  huge  factories  in  the  field. 

The  main  problem  of  land  use  for  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  is  the  expected  deficit  in  forest  products  by  the 
year  2000  as  related  to  supply.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  requirements  for  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  will  increase  by  80  percent  between  now  and 
2000  and,  by  that  time,  supply  could  fall  short  of 
this  demand  by  16  percent  or  some  13  billion  board 
feet. 

Continued  population  growth  could  lead  to  demand 
far  in  excess  of  the  Forest  Service  projections.  It 
proposes  more  intensive  forest  management  proce¬ 
dures — timber  stand  improvement,  access  roads,  plant¬ 
ing  and  reseeding,  protection  against  fire,  insects  and 
disease  and  timber  salvage.  It  also  urges  increased 
sustained  yield  production  by  farmers  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  smaller  private  owners  who  control  60  percent 
of  U.S.  commercial  forest  land. 

Forest  land  provides  an  invaluable  additional  func¬ 
tion  of  protecting  soil  and  stabilizing  water  flow  on 
the  headwaters  of  river  basins.  It  also  will  increas¬ 
ingly  serve  as  a  recreational  resource.  A  substantial 
amount  of  marketable  timber  already  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  in  many  areas  of  the  wilderness  system. 

Until  there  are  strong  programs  to  assist  small 
timber  owners  to  grow  and  market  trees,  the  heaviest 
demands  will  be  exerted  on  the  timber  companies  and 
the  public  forests,  particularly  those  in  the  Far  West. 

If  more  land  is  required  for  tree  raising,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  conflict  with  other  land  uses,  partic¬ 
ularly  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Public  Domain 

There  are  180  million  acres  of  residual  federal 
public  domain  lands  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  an  additional  270  million  acres  in  Alaska. 

These  lands  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  a  maze  of  laws  which  date  back  to  the  1860s 
and  hamper  modern  multiple-use  management. 

The  present  and  future  value  of  public  domain 
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Camping  at  Mt.  Rainier,  a  memorable  experience  for  many. 


lands  is  enormous.  Revenues  from  minerals  leasing, 
sale  of  land  and  timber  and  grazing  fees  total  $3.5 
billion  since  1875,  of  which  $1.3  billion  has  been 
received  between  1961-1965.  The  public  lands  not 
only  are  important  for  conserving  land  and  water,  but 
can  be  managed  to  help  finance  other  needed  federal 
resources  programs. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  a 
permanent  program  has  resulted  in  decisions  as 
to  what  land  should  be  retained  for  the  American 
people  for  economic  and  recreational  benefits  and 
what  land  should  be  reclassified  for  sale  or  exchange 
with  other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  old  Homestead.  Desert  Land  and  Mining 
Acts  of  1872  no  longer  serves  a  modern  purpose. 
No  public  domain  land  is  left  for  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Mining  Act  simply  keeps  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  constant  administrative  and 
judicial  snarls.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com¬ 
mission  created  by  Congress  in  1964  is  to  make 
recommendations  on  existing  laws  and  policies  by 
December  31,  1968. 

The  remaining  150  million  acres  of  land  intended 
for  retention  as  a  national  heritage  should  be  guarded 
well.  It  contains  $300  billion  worth  of  oil  shale  rock, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal,  natural 
gas,  phosphates,  uranium,  timber  and  other  resources. 
It  also  protects  vital  river  headwaters. 

Land  for  Mining 

While  mining  does  not  account  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  land  use,  placer,  strip,  auger  and  open 
pit  operations  in  the  United  States  have  ruined  or 
seriously  damaged  about  1.75  million  acres  of  once 
beautiful  land,  of  which  900.000  acres  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Timber  interests  already  had  done  immense  damage 
to  the  land.  The  open  pit  coal  mines  of  recent  years 
have  done  an  even  more  brutal  job.  They  have 
blighted  surrounding  areas.  Sulphur  in  the  soil  pre¬ 
vents  anything  from  growing.  Acid  washes  into  the 
streams,  killing  all  marine  life.  Landslides  occur,  tons 
of  silt  are  washed  into  streams. 

TVA  has  developed  economically  feasible  tech¬ 
niques  of  reclamation  of  stripped  land  and  at  last  is 
requiring  such  restoration  as  part  of  its  new  coal 


supply  contracts.  Kentucky  and  other  states  have 
passed  laws  requiring  mining  operators  to  reclaim 
the  damaged  areas.  The  recent  Interior  Department 
report  on  strip  mining  recommends  that  all  affected 
states  enact  strong  laws  requiring  mine  operators  to 
restore  the  land.  Cooperative  state-federal  programs 
are  proposed  to  correct  past  damage  and  develop 
recreational  and  other  uses  in  the  recovered  areas. 

Land  for  Recreation 

In  1960,  recreation  not  only  gave  pleasure  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  made  4.4  billion  visits  to 
all  kinds  of  places,  but  generated  a  $20  billion  demand 
for  associated  goods  and  services. 

Demand  for  recreation  land  and  the  recreation 
business  are  expected  to  triple  by  the  end  of  the 
century — the  former  from  44  million  to  134  million 
acres,  the  latter  from  $20  billion  to  more  than  $60 
billion. 

The  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved  are  com¬ 
petition  in  land  uses,  particularly  in  urban  areas  and 
rising  land  costs  due  in  large  part  to  speculation. 

If  the  necessary  land  is  found  for  the  needs  of 
2000,  it  will  leave  a  50  million  acre  deficit  nationally. 
This  means  that  other  lands — farm,  timber,  grazing — 
would  yield  to  recreational  uses  if  these  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  higher  national  priority. 

The  slowness  of  federal  and  state  governments 
to  acquire  recreational  land  makes  possible  the  tre¬ 
mendous  price  escalations.  The  $169  million  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  is  already  short  $87  million  in  18  areas.  In  22 
others,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  does  not 
know  if  the  properties  can  be  purchased  with  available 
funds. 

The  AFL-CIO  actively  supported  legislation  recently 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  establishing  a 
5-year  period,  ending  in  fiscal  1973,  during  which 
royalties  from  continental  shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  will 
be  placed  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  in  amounts  necessary  for  the  fund  to  yield  $200 
million  annually  for  acquisition  of  recreational  lands. 

Proposals  to  get  around  land  price  hikes  have  in¬ 
cluded  giving  authority  to  river  basin  commissions 
to  issue  bonds  for  land  purchases;  stronger  land  zon¬ 
ing,  both  urban  and  rural;  private  foundations  hold¬ 
ing  land  by  option  until  federal  money  becomes  avail¬ 
able;  and  special  taxes  for  recreational  land. 

Workers  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  use  of  the 
nation's  land.  Workers,  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens,  have  both  needs  and  responsibilities.  The 
needs  are  for  land  which  will  be  developed,  managed 
and  conserved  to  yield  them  the  fundamentals  of  a 
good  life  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  to  be  handed  to  the 
next  generation  in  just  a  little  better  shape.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  those  of  citizens  who  will  consistently 
work  to  help  reach  those  goals. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  American  condi¬ 
tion  no  longer  permits  the  luxury  of  doing  with  land 
just  exactly  what  any  person  wills,  regardless  of  how 
it  affects  others. 
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When  the  right  circumstances  conspire,  air  pollu¬ 
tion  can  turn  into  a  deadly  mass  killer. 

In  1930,  there  were  60  people  killed  when  a  deadly 
smog  settled  in  over  the  industrial  Meuse  Valley  in 
Belgium. 

In  1948,  the  steel  and  chemical  town  of  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  was  visited  by  a  fog  and  a  temperature 
inversion  which  left  20  dead. 

In  1950,  a  tank  of  poisonous  hydrogen  sulfide  was 
accidentally  released  to  the  atmosphere  from  an  oil 
refinery  in  Mexico  City.  The  toll:  22  dead  and  320 
hospitalized. 


In  1952,  a  “black  fog”  hung  like  a  shroud  over 
London  for  four  days  and  took  4,000  lives. 

Ten  years  later,  both  London  and  New  York  City 
suffered  through  serious  smogs. 

And  in  late  1966 — as  if  to  publicize  the  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  about  to  open  in  the 
nation’s  capital — the  elements  conspired  to  form  a 
temperature  inversion  over  New  York  City.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  80,  a  toll 
expected  to  rise  when  the  death  rate  is  checked  against 
mortality  tables  over  a  longer  period. 

These  dramatic  instances  of  smog  disasters  serve 


November  1966:  Photo  taken  at  8:30  a.m.  shows  smog  choking  New  York  City  as  massive  air  inversion  hit  mid-Atiantic  coast. 
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as  periodic  reminders  that  the  city  air  we  breathe  is  un¬ 
clean.  Air  pollution  is  taking  its  toll  of  people’s 
health  every  day  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  problem  which  most  people  are  aware  of  by 
now  and  to  which  they  seem  to  be  adapting. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  take  a  major  air  pollution 
disaster  to  crystallize  support  for  strong  regulatory 
action. 

President  Johnson  attempted  to  point  up  the  criti¬ 
cal  urgency  of  the  problem  when  he  sent  a  special 
message  on  air  pollution  to  Congress  in  1967.  The 
President  declared: 

“We  are  not  even  controlling  today’s  level  of  pollu¬ 
tion.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  and  waste  disposal  have  increased  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  on  our  streets  and  highways  ex¬ 
ceeds  110  million,  we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for 
clean  air — unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now.” 

The  superficial  aspects  of  air  pollution  are  widely 
evident.  People  are  aware  of  the  offensive  smell,  the 
dirt  deposited  on  clothing  and  curtains,  the  corrosion 
of  metal  and  stone,  the  lack  of  visibility  on  roads 
and  the  damage  to  bathing  areas. 

But  the  dangers  from  air  pollution  are  far  broader 
and  more  insidious.  The  longterm  effects  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion  begin  to  work  on  the  human  organs  from  the 
day  of  birth.  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
becoming  afflicted  with  respiratory  conditions — every¬ 
thing  from  the  common  cold  to  lung  cancer — which 
are  aggravated  by  breathing  polluted  air. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States  is  emphysema,  a  progressive  break¬ 
down  of  air  sacs  in  the  lungs  caused  by  chronic  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  1962,  over  12,000 
persons  died  of  emphysema.  Each  month,  1,000  or 
more  workers  are  forced  to  retire  prematurely  because 
of  this  disease. 

Other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  which 
are  worsened  by  breathing  polluted  air  include  bron¬ 
chial  asthma,  chronic  restrictive  ventilatory  disease 
and  even  the  common  cold. 


The  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  has  been  rising. 
Research  points  to  a  variety  of  causes.  However,  the 
incidence  of  cancer  is  twice  as  high  in  urban  as  in 
rural  areas  and  appears  to  be  related  to  population 
density  as  well.  This  is  the  basis  for  speculation  that 
air  pollution  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of  lung 
cancer. 

The  first  public  concern  over  pollution  involved 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  the  1940s.  Public  indignation 
focused  on  offenders  responsible  for  dirtying  the  com¬ 
munity.  Anti-smoke  ordinances  were  adopted  in  such 
large  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh,  The  change¬ 
over  from  coal-burning  to  diesel  locomotives  and  the 
increasing  use  of  natural  gas  for  home  and  office  space 
heating  helped  to  reduce  much  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  many  urban  areas. 

Now  the  concern  and  danger  is  only  partially  with 
smoke.  The  newer  industrial  processes  and  many  of 
the  older  ones  are  expelling  a  wide  range  of  gases  and 
minute  particles.  These  pollutants  often  overload  the 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  disperse  them  and  they 
produce  effects  which  are  sometimes  unpleasant,  some¬ 
times  unhealthy  and,  on  occasion,  disastrous. 

The  basic  causes  of  the  air  pollution  problem  are 
well-known.  They  involve  an  increasing  population 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
urban  areas.  The  U.S.  population  will  grow  to  an 
estimated  225  to  250  million  by  1980.  About  200 
million  people  will  be  living  in  cities. 

These  urban  area  people  will  be  driving  more  cars, 
consuming  more  electric  power,  buying  more  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  creating  more  wastes.  The  overall  re¬ 
sult  will  be  an  ever-rising  amount  of  air  pollution. 

The  main  trends  are  apparent. 

In  1960,  60  million  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  burned  40  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  By  1980, 
over  110  million  automobiles  are  expected  to  be  on 
the  road,  almost  doubling  the  gasoline  being  burned 
and  emitting  most  of  the  pollutants  into  urban  areas. 

More  solid  wastes  are  dumped  each  year,  most  of 
it  combustible.  In  1960,  the  per  capita  amount  of 
combustible  waste  was  1,100  pounds.  Even  if  the  per 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(125  million  tons  per  year) 


TYPE  OF  POLLUTANT 


SOURCE  OF  POLLUTANT 


Carbon  monoxide  52% 


Hydrocarbons  12% 


Oxides  of 
sulphur  18% 


Oxides  of 
nitrogen  6% 


Particulate  matter  10% 


Other  gases 
and  vapors  2% 


Industry  18.7% 


Space  heating  6.3% 


Refuse  disposal  2.6% 


Transportation  59.9% 


Generation  of 
electricity  12.5% 


Source:  "Waste  Management  and  Control".  A  Report  to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  by  the  Committee  on  Pollution,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  1966. 
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capita  figure  does  not  increase,  which  is  unlikely,  this 
nation  will  be  producing  175  million  tons  of  com¬ 
bustible  waste  by  the  year  2000,  enough  to  bury  a  city 
the  size  of  Pittsburgh  or  Boston  or  Washington,  D.  C. 
under  a  30-foot  mountain  of  trash. 

By  1980,  use  of  electric  power  may  have  increased 
threefold  over  present  demand.  Most  of  it  will  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  fossil  fuels — coal  and  oil — although  nuclear 
energy  will  be  rapidly  moving  to  the  fore  in  the  next 
decade.  As  of  1966,  generation  of  electricity  is  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  growth  of  industrial  production — iron  and  steel, 
non-ferrous  metals,  chemicals,  petroleum,  paper  and 
allied  products — is  expected  to  double  or  triple  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  These  are  the  major  industries 
which  share  responsibility  for  atmospheric  pollution. 

There  is  also  the  clear  danger  created  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  technology.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  annual  expenditure  by  industry  and  government  in 
industrial-oriented  research  may  reach  as  high  as  $70- 
$80  billion.  Increased  research  and  development  al¬ 
ready  has  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  dozens  of 
new  materials,  many  releasing  airborne  contamination 
to  the  environment,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet 
unknown. 

The  principal  pollutants  released  to  the  air  total 
about  125  million  tons  per  year  at  present,  according 
to  a  1966  report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  powered  by  internal 
combustion  engines  are  the  major  emitters  of  carbon 
monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  Gen¬ 
eration  of  electric  power  by  burning  coal  and  oil 
produce  most  of  the  oxides  of  sulfur.  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  atmosphere  of 
particulate  matter  and  miscellaneous  pollutants. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  moving  sources  of  pollu¬ 
tion  spew  six  of  every  ten  tons  of  pollutants  into  the 
air.  Thus  the  nation’s  motor  vehicles  constitute  the 
number  one  air  pollution  problem. 

Industry,  including  electric  power  generation,  is  the 
next  greatest  offender,  contributing  nearly  four  of  every 
ten  tons  of  polluting  materials  emitted. 

People  do  not  die  immediately  from  foul  air,  even 
though  it  may  affect  their  health  adversely  when 
pollution  of  the  air  they  breathe  is  chronic,  which  is 
true  in  nearly  every  large  city. 

But  sometimes  a  smog  disaster  strikes.  Such  disas¬ 
ters  occur  when  there  is  a  prolonged  temperature 
inversion  and  takes  place  in  localities  where  there  is 
a  great  volume  of  toxic  materials  being  emitted  into 
the  atmosphere  from  industrial  emitters,  automobiles 
and  homes  and  offices  burning  soft  coal. 

A  "temperature  inversion"  is  a  meteorological  situ¬ 
ation  that  occurs  when  the  normally  cool  upper  layers 
of  air  become  warmer  than  ground  air.  In  a  situation 
when  the  air  mass  is  not  moving  on  the  back  of  a 
prevailing  wind,  or  rain  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  cool 
upper  air  stays  put  and  prevents  the  dirty  air  at 
ground  level  from  circulating  up  and  out.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  prime  example  of  a  metropolis  with 


CITIES  WITH  MOST  SEVERE 
AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  —  1967 


Five  Areas  Having  Most  Severe  Problems 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Cleveland 

Five  Areas  Ranking  Second  in  Severity 

Pittsburgh 
Boston 
Newark 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 


Ten  Areas  Ranking  Third  in  Severity 

Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago 

Akron 

Baltimore 

Indianapolis 

Wilmington 

Louisville 

Jersey  City 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

Source:  The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


a  chronic  inversion  situation.  But  they  can  take 
place  anywhere.  When  they  happen  suddenly  and 
remain  for  several  days  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  emission  of  pollutants,  people  who  are  well  get 
sick,  the  sick  get  sicker  and  some  of  the  sick  and 
some  of  the  older  people  die. 

The  burden  of  principal  pollutants  is  expected  to 
double  by  the  year  2000.  Over  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  West  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
regions,  inversions  are  expected  to  become  more  and 
more  lethal,  together  with  the  kind  of  “ordinary”  air 
humans  breathe  between  inversions,  which  merely 
takes  longer  to  infect  individuals  with  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  and  possibly  lung  cancer,  but  produces 
few  headlines. 

In  the  long-range  view  of  the  situation,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  release  of  pollutants  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  addition  to  what  is  already  there  from  natural  and 
man-made  causes,  can  work  what  may  very  well 
become  a  permanent  change  of  the  world’s  climatic 
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cycles.  It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  tempera¬ 
tures  in  large  metropolitan  areas  are  consistently 
warmer  than  in  the  countryside  and  fogs  are  more 
frequent.  This  is  an  example  of  local  modification. 

The  bulk  of  the  air  resource  is  in  a  relatively  shallow 
envelope  six  miles  in  depth  (the  troposphere).  There 
are  global,  regional  and  local  air  movements  within 
the  troposphere  which  make  up  nature’s  ventilation 
system,  modified  by  topography,  climate  and  latitude. 

If  the  mass  of  air  pollutants  continues  to  build  up, 
the  global  capacity  of  the  wind  systems  to  disperse 
pollutants  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

Thus  modern  man  in  the  United  States  and  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations  has  created  a  menace.  It  lurks  in 
the  very  air  he  breathes  and  takes  an  increasing  toll  in 
lives,  health  and  the  economy.  It  is  seriously  disturbing 
the  delicate  balance  that  has  existed  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  of  which  man  is  becoming  a  ruthlessly  disrupting 
factor.  He  worships  at  the  shrine  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  creature  comforts  and  new  techniques  while  sur¬ 
rounding  himself  with  an  environment  of  ugliness,  filth 
and  poison. 

What  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  clean  up 
America's  polluted  air? 

The  federal  government  did  not  move  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  until  1955,  when  legislation  was  enacted  creating 
a  federal  program. 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
conduct  research  on  the  problem  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  basic  federal  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  special  study  of  motor  vehicle  pollution. 
The  federal  program  under  this  law  brought  more 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  causes  and  effects. 
The  public  attention  was  becoming  more  aware  that 
polluted  air  was  a  national  problem,  was  damaging  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  that  control  of  many 
of  the  larger  sources  of  poison  was  feasible. 

Although  knowledge  about  the  causes,  effects,  scope 
and  control  techniques  was  steadily  advancing,  there 
was  little  done  by  local,  state  or  federal  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  clean  up  the  air.  The  federal  program  was 
research-oriented.  Outside  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
state  of  California,  there  were  few  local  or  state  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  in  existence  were  basically  ineffective. 

The  federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  however, 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  federal  program.  It 
authorized  federal  grants-in-aid  directly  to  state  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  to  establish  or  im¬ 
prove  their  programs  and  empowered  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  necessary  action  to  abate  interstate 
air  pollution  situations. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  also  expanded  research,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  training  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  It  directed  the  Service  to  do 
research  and  development  on  motor  vehicle  and 
sulfur  oxide  pollution  from  coal  and  oil  burning  in 
power  generation  and  other  industries,  and  to  develop 
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MORE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CITY... MORE  AIR  POLLUTION 

Population 

(Millions) 


1965  1980  2000 

Source:  "Today  and  Tomorrow  in  Air  Pollution,"  1966  publication  of  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


criteria  on  air  pollution  effects  on  human  health  and 
property. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  standards  to 
control  emissions  into  the  air  from  new  motor  vehicles 
and  to  investigate  and  develop  methods  of  controlling 
new  air  pollution  problems. 

In  1966,  further  amendments  enlarged  the  grants-in- 
aid  program  to  states  and  localities  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  control  programs.  The  Congress  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  three-year  authorization  of  $46  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  $66  million  and  $74  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969,  respectively. 

Between  1955-63,  federal  funds  expended  on  air 
pollution  control  programs  had  risen  slowly  from  $2 
million  to  about  $11  million  a  year.  But  in  the  1963- 
66  period,  the  total  rose  to  $35  million  a  year. 

What  Have  the  States  Done? 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  first  state  law  dealing  with  air 
pollution  was  passed.  Until  1963,  when  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  passed,  only  13  more  states  had  enacted 
such  laws.  Since  then,  32  more  states  have  acted,  so 
there  are  now  46  out  of  the  50  states  with  anti-air 
pollution  statutes  on  the  books. 

In  1961,  the  budgets  for  state  air  pollution  control 
programs  totaled  only  $2  million,  of  which  California 
alone  accounted  for  57  percent. 

By  1968,  39  states  were  budgeting  an  aggregate 
$14.5  million,  $7.5  million  of  which  was  in  the  form 
of  federal  grants-in-aid,  according  to  the  Dept,  of 
HEW. 

While  there  was  an  improvement  of  state  resources 
applied  to  the  problem,  the  situation  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  there  is  wide 
variation  among  the  states  in  the  kind  of  agency  as¬ 
signed  program  responsibility,  in  standards  and  regu¬ 
lations,  in  enforcement  and  compliance  procedures 
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and  punishment  ot  wilful  offenders  by  fines,  jail  or 
both. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  encouraged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  interstate  compacts  to  aid  in  the  control  of  air 
pollution,  very  few  states  have  acted.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  inspired  to  act  because  of  the  serious 
smog  over  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  are  negotiating  a  compact  and 
so  are  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  compact,  which  is 
furthest  along,  seeks  legislative  authority  to  set  air 
quality  standards  and  to  make  and  enforce  regulations. 
An  innovation  in  this  proposed  compact  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  local  and  federal  representation. 

What  Have  the  Cities  Done? 

Since  the  late  1800s,  there  have  been  many  local 
smoke  abatement  ordinances  passed  by  hundreds  ot 
communities,  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  air  pollution 
as  a  nuisance.  Beginning  with  Los  Angeles,  recent 
years  have  seen  a  greater  community  effort  to  attack 
poisoned  air,  not  merely  smoke. 

By  late  1968,  according  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  there  were  about  133  city,  county  and  multi- 
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jurisdictional  air  pollution  regulatory  agencies  in 
operation  and  located  in  35  states  serving  more  than 
63  million  people. 

The  total  1968  budget  for  all  these  local  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  was  about  $26.5  million,  of  which  $11.0 
million  was  in  federal  grants-in-aid.  This  represented 
a  sizable  rise  over  the  $2.6  million  budgeted  in  1952. 

The  largest  single  local  agency  budget  was  that  of 
Los  Angeles  County — $3.7  million.  Control  agencies 
in  California  made  up  38  percent  of  total  1965  local 
air  pollution  control  budgets  in  the  nation.  The  seven 
largest  agencies  made  up  58  percent  of  the  total  local 
air  pollution  control  budget  for  the  nation. 

While  the  towns  and  cities  are  now  doing  more 
about  the  problem  than  a  decade  ago,  much  of  the 
larger  urban  areas  still  lack  programs.  There  are  man¬ 
power  problems,  both  in  funds  available  to  hire  per¬ 
sonnel  at  adequate  salaries  and  trained  manpower. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  at  least 
a  fourfold  expansion  of  programs  is  required  to  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  in  terms  of  money  and  staff. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  lack  of  definition  of  the  full 
range  of  pollutants  to  be  monitored  and  controlled. 
There  is  less  than  adequate  support  by  local  officials 
for  a  sustained  all-out  air  cleanup  effort.  As  with  the 
states,  regulations  are  too  permissive,  enforcement  is 
weak  or  lacking  and  long-range  planning  is  neglected. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  took  the  nation  an¬ 
other  step  toward  cleaning  up  its  air.  It  directed  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  map  out  the  broad  atmos¬ 
pheric  areas  of  the  United  States  and  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions  crossing  state  lines  and  based 
on  meteorological,  technical,  social  and  political 
factors. 

The  newly-established  National  Center  for  Air  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  administers  the  federal  program  and  is 
directed  by  the  1967  Act  to  develop  and  publish  air 
quality  criteria,  which  defines  the  extent  to  which 
dirty  air  is  harmful  to  people  and  living  things  and 
damaging  to  property.  The  National  Center  is  also 
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directed  to  develop  information  on  control  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  pollution. 

With  federal  criteria,  the  states  are  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  air  quality  standards  and  place  them  into  effect 
in  the  air  quality  control  regions,  their  plans  being 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  before 
approval,  and  before  federal  grants-in-aid  can  be  made 
to  state  and  local  control  agencies  and  to  regional  air 
quality  programs.  If  the  state  fails  to  do  an  adequate 
job,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  can  institute  abatement 
action.  The  Act  also  allows  federal  Intervention  to 
abate  crisis  situations  which  threaten. 

In  addition,  the  1967  Air  Quality  Act  expends 
federal  programs  regulating  motor  vehicle  pollution 
by  providing  federal  grants  to  states  to  develop  ade¬ 
quate  inspection  programs,  and  provides  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  fuel  additives  and  intensified  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  air  pollution  from  federal  facilities. 

The  Act  enables  setting  up  various  advisory  groups, 
including  a  15-member  Presidential  Air  Quality  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  and  special  studies  on  jet  aircraft 
emissions,  the  need  for  national  emission  standards 
and  manpower  and  training  needs. 

The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  has 
designated  atmospheric  areas  of  the  48  continental 
states — two  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  Great  Plains,  Great  Lakes-Northwest,  Mid 
Atlantic  Coast,  Appalachian  and  South  Florida  areas. 
It  is  now  in  the  process  of  defining  air  quality  control 
regions. 

Air  quality  criteria  for  particular  matter  and  sulfur 
oxides  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  publication  this 
year,  that  for  carbon  monoxide  by  late  1968,  photo¬ 
chemical  oxidants  and  atmospheric  fluorides  in  1969, 
with  preliminary  work  under  way  on  other  classes  of 
pollutants.  New  and  stiffer  emission  standards  on 
motor  vehicles  were  published  by  HEW  earlier  this 
year  for  1970  models. 

By  these  means,  it  is  possibie  to  move  in  with  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  programs  to  control  poisoned  air 
emitted  from  stationary  sources,  factories,  power  sta¬ 
tions,  oil  refineries  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  large  national  problems  posed  by  emis¬ 
sions  from  motor  vehicles  is  that  while  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  pollution,  the  continually  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  will  result  in  the  total  amount  of  pol¬ 
lutants  increasing  in  direct  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  iee  fit  to  retain 
the  provision  in  the  1967  Act  calling  for  a  research 
program  in  alternative  low-pollution  vehicle  systems, 
such  as  the  electric-powered  car  or  an  improved  steam 
driven  vehicle  or  a  gas  turbine  engine. 


The  problem  with  respect  to  electric  cars  is  to  find 
an  energy  source,  either  a  battery  or  fuel  cell  which 
operates  on  chemicals,  which  will  enable  faster  pickup, 
higher  speeds  and  longer  periods  between  refueling. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  steam  driven  vehicles 
— slow  warm-up  time,  high  water  consumption  and 
explosion  hazards — can  be  solved  but  will  require 
additional  engineering  refinements  and  reduction  of 
high  costs  per  model. 

The  use  of  gas  turbines  must  first  overcome  high 
manufacturing  costs  and  high  fuel  consumption. 

While  industry  is  grudgingly  accepting  the  disagree¬ 
able  inevitability  that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  con¬ 
trol  over  air  pollution,  it  wants  a  major  voice  in  setting 
the  terms. 

Industry  wants  federal  activities  restricted  to  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  it  seeks  federal  tax 
writeoffs  as  well  as  state  and  local  financial  incentives 
for  air  pollution  control  equipment. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Humble 
Oil  Refining  Company  said  to  a  meeting  in  Houston, 
Texas,  that  if  industry  did  not  voluntarily  clean  up  its 
own  mess  “.  .  .  in  the  near  future  our  actions  in  this 
area  will  be  spelled  out  by  congressional  legislation.” 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  its  1967  policy  statement  on  air  pol¬ 
lution,  found  that  while  the  1967  Act  was  a  slight  gain 
in  the  fight  for  clean  air,  the  weaknesses  of  activities  at 
all  levels  of  government  “must  be  rapidly  corrected  if 
the  new  and  expanded  programs  are  to  have  any  real 
effect.” 

Organized  labor  urged  these  amendments  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act:  (1)  Establish  national  emission 
standards  governing  the  release  of  pollutants  into  the 
atmosphere  from  stationary  sources.  (2)  Strengthen 
and  streamline  federal  enforcement  procedures.  (3) 
Federal  research  to  assist  in  developing  efficient  elec¬ 
tric  powered  motor  vehicles  as  an  aid  in  reducing  the 
largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  source  of  pollution; 
(4)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  nuclear  power  on  air  and  water  pollution 
is  needed. 

The  policy  statement  also  urged  participation  of  all 
AFL-CIQ  affiliates  in  helping  establish  strong  state 
and  local  air  quality  programs  and  opposition  to  any 
tax  incentives  to  industry  to  help  pay  for  costs  of 
contf oiling  ^ir  pollution  in  its  own  operations. 

The  nation  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  long 
journey  toward  cleaning  up  its  dirty  air.  The  fight  will 
be  lost  or  won  over  the  decision  made  by  citizens  in 
the  big  cities,  the  towns  and  the  villages:  Have  the 
people  had  enough  foul  air  and  are  they  ready  to  de¬ 
mand  a  tough  and  sweeping  program  to  clean  it  up? 
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The  continental  United  States  is  favored  with  a 
general  abundance  of  rainfall  and  yet  suffers  from  a 
growing  crisis  in  water.  Unless  the  nation  moves  soon 
towards  rational  planning  in  the  conservation  and 
use  of  its  water  resources  and  acts  to  end  man-made 
pollution,  the  economic  and  social  consequences  will 
be  enormous.  Regions  of  the  nation  now  enjoying 
rapid  growth  will  find  they  have  built  on  sand;  as  they 
outrun  usable  water  supplies,  economic  decline  will 
set  in.  And  social  and  political  problems  will  follow. 

Many  people  now  easily  perceive  the  problem.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states  have  been 
hit  by  a  long  cycle  of  low  rainfall.  Short  water  sup¬ 
plies  are  forecast  in  the  areas  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
the  western  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper  Arkansas-Red 
River,  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos,  the  Great 
Basin,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  western  Gulf 
region.  Severe  shortages  lie  ahead  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

In  recent  years,  the  easy  assurance  that  the  nation 
had  plenty  of  water  has  been  dealt  a  fatal  blow  by  the 
postwar  population  upsurge,  the  concentration  of  more 
and  more  people  in  supercities,  the  expanding  uses  of 
water,  the  proliferation  of  human  and  industrial  wastes 
reducing  the  available  clean  supplies  and  by  the  surg¬ 
ing  demand  for  outdoor  water-based  recreation  op¬ 
portunities. 

Grave  concern  was  expressed  in  the  1961  summary 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Natural 
Water  Resources; 

“.  .  .  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  nation’s  water 
resources  indicates  that  serious  problems  lie  ahead. 
Adequate  measures  must  be  adopted  to  deal  with  sit¬ 
uations  which  can  now  be  foreseen  to  make  sure  that 
shortages  of  water  will  not  control  the  future  destiny 
of  the  nation.” 


In  comparison  with  most  other  nations,  the  United 
States  is  blessed  by  a  general  abundance  of  water.  An 
annual  average  of  about  30  inches  of  precipitation — 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow — falls  on  the  surface 
of  the  48  continental  states..  This  produces  a  runoff 
of  about  4.4  trillion  gallons  a  day. 

With  this  kind  of  endowment,  why  is  there  a  grow¬ 
ing  water  problem — local,  regional  and  national? 

In  the  first  place,  nature  takes  most  of  the  4.4  tril¬ 
lion  gallons  of  precipitation  by  processes  outside 
human  control.  After  evaporation  from  water  and 
land  surfaces  and  withdrawals  by  vegetation  and  for 
human  use  have  taken  their  toll,  there  remain  only 
about  8  inches  of  the  30  inches  of  precipitation,  or  a 
runoff  of  1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  of  water  that  can 
be  considered  as  potentially  usable.  It  is  a  fixed 
amount. 

But  even  the  1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  human  uses  in  even  proportion  across  the 
country.  The  basic  reasons  for  this  are; 

1.  Large  variations  among  regions  in  the  amount 
of  annual  precipitation. 

2.  Natural  and  man-made  pollution. 

3.  Failure  to  provide  facilities  for  development  and 
conservation  of  water  for  present  and  future  demands. 

After  all  these  factors  have  been  assessed,  the  U.  S. 
does  not  have  an  available  supply  of  more  than  a 
trillion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  but  only  515  billion 
gallons  a  day. 

In  1900,  Americans  used  8  percent  of  this  supply. 
By  1960,  they  were  using  60  percent,  and  by  1965, 
nearly  70  percent.  Over  this  period,  daily  per  capita 
use  increased  at  twice  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Sometime  in  the  late  1970s,  there  will  be  in  excess 
of  225  million  Americans,  of  whom  165  million 
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will  be  depending  on  surface  water  supplies.  More 
than  75  percent  will  be  living  in  vast  supercities  oc¬ 
cupying  hardly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  nation’s 
total  land  area.  At  least  200  million  persons  will  be 
served  by  sewage  systems.  Up  to  70  percent  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  located  in  the  3 1  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Hardly  more  than  5  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  supported  by  direct  agricultural  production. 
Longer  range  water  requirement  forecasts  indicate  a 
possible  withdrawal  of  nearly  900  billion  gallons  a  day 
by  the  year  2000. 

According  to  many  water  experts,  the  nation’s  water 
requirements  will  climb  steeply  beyond  the  515  billion 
gallons  now  available.  Recent  estimates  suggest  that  by 
the  next  decade  water  demand  may  aggregate  well  over 
600  billion  gallons  per  day. 

To  bring  the  problem  into  common  focus:  Presently 
a  one-family  house  with  four  people  living  in  it  uses 
550  gallons  of  water  a  day;  a  large  apartment  com¬ 
plex  with  300  apartments  housing  1.000  people  re¬ 
quires  50,000  gallons  a  day;  a  20-storv  office  build¬ 
ing  with  200  persons  a  floor  will  use  120,000  gallons 
of  water  daily  and  a  400-bed  hospital  about  100,000 
gallons  a  day. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  paper  out  of  puipwood.  38.000 
to  1 84.000  gallons  of  water  are  required;  a  ton  of 
processed  aluminum  needs  32,000  gallons;  a  ton  of 
synthetic  rubber.  660,000  gallons;  to  refine  one  gallon 
of  crude  oil,  44  gallons  of  water  are  needed.  Each 
automobile  coming  off  the  assembly  line  has  been  the 
product  of  a  process  using  16.000  gallons  of  water 
and  each  new  truck  or  bus,  20.000  gallons. 

Whereas  in  1954  nearly  60  percent  of  total  U.S. 
water  requirements  were  for  irrigation,  it  is  indicated 
that  by  1980  this  use  will  require  less  than  one-third 


of  total  national  requirements.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
national  needs  will  fall  in  the  area  of  industrial  uses 
(steam  power  cooling  and  manufacturing). 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  increasing  population, 
the  jamming  of  people  into  a  few  great  metropolitan 
areas,  the  expansion  of  water  use  stimulated  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  technology  all  combine  to  exert  a 
major  drain  on  water  supply. 

The  water  supply  itself  is  governed  by  the  im¬ 
personal  operations  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  Simply 
stated,  the  hydrologic  cycle  is  the  eternal  circula¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  mother  reservoir,  the  ocean, 
to  the  atmosphere,  then  over  land  and  back  again  to 
the  ocean  through  either  surface  or  subsurface  flows. 

All  water  resources  projects  affect  the  water  cycle 
in  some  fashion.  Thus  a  comprehensive  rather  than 
single-purpose  approach  to  such  planning  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 

The  essential  of  a  dependable  water  supply  is  that 
it  is  available  when  needed,  in  the  amount  needed 
and  of  a  quality  which  permits  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  uses. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  is  variability.  Na¬ 
tional  averages  are  misleading,  as  water  short  areas 
can  grimly  testify. 

While  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  has  a  yearly  average 
of  30  inches  of  precipitation,  there  are  large  deviations 
between  geographic  regions. 

Annual  precipitation  rates  are  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  national  average  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
eastward,  in  the  Rockies.  Sierra  and  Cascade  mountain 
ranges  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Washington 
to  south-central  California. 

From  the  Great  Plains  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  precipitation  becomes  progressively  less  than 
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ihe  national  average.  The  regions  of  the  Great  Basin 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  and  the  southern 
California  coast  range  from  arid  to  desert. 

Moreover,  in  no  region  does  rain  and  snow  fall  in 
symetrical  patterns  over  the  days  of  the  year.  There 
are  rainy  seasons  and  dry  seasons.  There  are  climatic 
cycles,  such  as  the  drought  that  has  plagued  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  for  the  past  several  years.  In  re¬ 
verse,  there  are  periods  of  extraordinary  precipitation 
which  result  in  destructive  Hoods. 

Another  ominous  dimension  has  been  added  to  the 
equation  by  the  increase  in  man-made  pollution  of 
America's  waters.  Plenty  of  water  flowing  in  a  stream 
means  nothing  if  human  and  industrial  waste  and  silt 
befoul  it  and  reduce  the  artery's  function  to  carrying 
filth  and  contamination  downstream  to  the  next  com¬ 
munity.  Pollution  threatens  all  other  uses.  Every 
major  river  basin  and  now  even  the  Great  Lakes  are 
heavily  polluted.  Not  one  supply  has  been  cleaned  up. 

In  order  to  develop  and  obtain  optimum  use  of  the 
nation's  1.1  trillion  gallons  a  day  water  potential,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  it  as  a  single  problem. 

The  time  is  far  overdue  to  employ  the  funds, 
the  lessons  learned  and  the  fruits  of  all  possible  re¬ 
search  on  a  nationwide  scale  to  improve  use  of  water 
on  the  land,  to  control  it  in  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
and  drastically  to  enhance  its  quality. 

To  improve  the  use  of  water  on  the  land  involves 
not  only  decisions  by  various  levels  of  government 
but,  more  importantly,  by  many  millions  of  individual 
landowners  both  on  the  farm  and  in  towns  and  cities. 

To  control  streamflow  involves  both  surface  and 
groundwater.  The  latter  cannot  be  looked  at  entirely 
as  a  new  source  of  supply,  even  though  the  U.S. 
underground  water  resource  has  not  been  adequately 
determined.  It  is  an  element  of  the  same  supply  and 
its  discharges  support  the  dry  season  flows  of  most 
streams  and  rivers. 

A  controlled  stream  is  one  in  which  the  annual 
runoff  has  been  equalized  by  means  of  catching  water 
in  systems  of  large  main  stem  and  smaller  headwater 
reservoirs  when  rainfall  and  snow  melt  are  heaviest. 
This  kind  of  system  aids  in  reduction  of  flood  damage 
downstream. 

When  the  dry  season,  or  a  longer  dry  cycle  occurs, 
stored  water  is  released  from  the  reservoirs  behind  the 
dams.  The  waters  are  used  downstream  for  many 
purposes:  navigation,  irrigation,  municipal  and  indus¬ 
trial  water  supply,  generation  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  dilution  of  human  and  industrial  wastes.  Reser¬ 
voirs  are  increasingly  operated  for  recreation  and  fos¬ 
tering  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  same  principle  of  refilling  and  drawing  down 
underground  reservoirs  should  prevail  as  that  govern¬ 
ing  operation  of  surface  storage.  Programs  are  needed 
to  achieve  their  artificial  recharging  in  order  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  depletion  of  underground  water  tables  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Plains  States,  in  Arizona  and 
in  California. 


The  Columbia  River  public  power  complex  serves  as  a 
model  in  the  mulfiple-use  of  valuable  wafer  resources. 

The  importance  of  groundwater,  particularly  in 
areas  of  considerable  precipitation,  is  that  it  can  often 
be  used  as  an  alternative  to  development  of  surface 
water  storage.  Often  planners  are  faced  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  high  cost  of  obtaining  surface  reservoir 
lands  in  heavily  populated  areas  because  of  com¬ 
peting  land  uses. 

There  are  water  surpluses  in  some  regions  and 
deficits  in  others.  Transfers  from  surplus  to  deficit 
regions  have  been  undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale, 
particularly  in  the  western  states. 

In  1965,  the  Interior  Department  proposed  a  $3 
billion  engineering  plan  involving  the  diversion  of 
surplus  water  from  the  Columbia  Basin  to  the  Lower 
Colorado  River,  and  reducing  the  call  of  California  on 
Colorado  River  waters  by  transporting  water  from  the 
high  precipitation  north  to  the  arid  and  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  south.  This  proposal  immediately  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
from  California. 

On  an  even  more  gargantuan  scale  is  the  so-called 
Western  Water  Development  Plan,  originally  a  con¬ 
cept  of  a  private  engineering  firm.  This  international, 
interregional  undertaking  would  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $80-5100  billion.  It  would  divert  Canadian 
rivers  now  emptying  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans 
so  that  a  major  portion  of  the  water  would  flow  into 
the  Far  West,  thence  into  Mexico.  A  system  of  canals 
and  lifts  would  pour  additional  Canadian  surplus  wa¬ 
fers  into  the  western  Great  Lakes. 

Among  the  uses  of  water  made  available  by  a  con¬ 
trolled  river  system  are  those  which  require  no  with¬ 
drawal  or  depletion.  These  include  out  of  door  rec¬ 
reation,  commercial  and  sport  fishing,  disposal  of  hu¬ 
man  and  industrial  wastes  within  the  normal  capacity 
of  the  streams  and  creation  and  maintenance  of  nav¬ 
igation  channels. 

Water  for  waste  disposal  is  among  the  most  ancient 
of  its  uses  by  people.  Under  present  day  conditions, 
the  volume  of  water  is  not  reduced  by  the  dumping 
of  wastes,  by  siltation,  acid  drainage  or  raising  the 
temperature  by  steam  power  generation.  What  is  re¬ 
duced.  and  with  increasingly  serious  results,  is  the 
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quality  of  the  water.  On  any  major  stream,  water 
must  be  used  again  and  again.  That  is  why  control 
of  water  quality  must  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  se¬ 
curing  and  controlling  an  optimum  supply. 

In  addition  to  “in-place,”  or  non-consuming  water 
uses,  there  are  “withdrawal”  uses  for  domestic,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  industrial  purposes,  for  steam  power  gen¬ 
eration  and  for  irrigation. 

These  are  the  drafts  upon  water  which  create  short¬ 
ages  as  they  grow  and  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by 
scarcities.  They  “consume”  part  of  the  withdrawn 
water;  that  is,  some  of  it  evaporates  and  some  is  used 
by  soil  crops  and  other  vegetational  cover.  Some 
percolates  down  into  the  underground  and  is  received 
by  the  river  somewhere  downstream  at  a  later  time. 
Thus  direct  returns  to  the  river  are  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  consumption. 

At  present,  the  highest  rate  of  “consumptive  use” 
among  any  of  these  withdrawal  functions  is  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  In  arid  areas  of  the  West,  this  approaches  60 
to  80  percent  of  the  withdrawn  water  and  more  than 
40  percent  of  total  national  “consumptive  use.” 

Three  major  river  basins  illustrate  the  particular 
problems  faced  in  developing  full  and  comprehensive 
use  of  water  resources. 

In  the  300,000-square  mile  area  of  the  northeastern 
United  States  only  recently  affected  by  a  long  drought, 
normal  armual  precipitation  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  national  average.  The  runoff  from  its  streams  and 
rivers  is  about  300  billion  gallons  a  day,  an  amount 
not  much  less  than  the  present  aggregate  U.S.  daily 
water  use. 

Why  was  there  a  water  crisis  in  the  Northeast?  Why 
can  it  happen  again? 

There  are  two  major  reasons:  A  historical  failure 
to  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  to  serve  the 
rapidly-increasing  urban  population  and  an  almost  un¬ 
checked  growth  of  pollution. 

In  New  England,  the  Merrimac,  Connecticut  and 
other  rivers  have  been  reduced  basically  to  two  uses: 
for  human  consumption  and  as  canals  to  carry  human 


and  industrial  wastes  downstreams.  Failure  to  provide 
adequate  storage  forced  one  New  England  town  after 
another  to  ration  water  during  droughts  or  to  suffer 
heavy  flood  damage  during  heavy  rains. 

New  York  City  uses  1  billion  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  It  obtains  most  of  its  supply  from  reservoirs  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  from  its  allocation  of 
Delaware  River  water. 

In  1965,  New  York’s  share  came  close  to  the  total 
runoff  of  the  entire  Delaware  River  system,  which  also 
had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  heavily  populated 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  areas. 

While  the  inefficiencies  and  wastes  of  New  York 
City’s  water  system  were  being  argued,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior’s  task  force  was  attempting  to 
assist  the  region  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  Hudson 
River  was  carrying  almost  three  times  the  water  needs 
of  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  right  past  its 
doorstep.  But  this  flow  was  too  heavily  polluted  to  be 
used.  Moreover,  the  abundant  groundwater  resources 
in  adjacent  New  Jersey  have  been  mapped  out  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  only  a  haphazard  fashion. 

This  situation  is  similar  to  what  is  found  on  the 
Merrimac,  Connecticut  and  other  New  England  rivers. 
It  can  very  well  happen  on  the  Potomac  River  if  another 
abnormal  drought  cycle  should  come  and  the  population 
of  Washington’s  metropolitan  area  continues  its  rapid 
growth.  At  best,  it  will  not  improve  for  many  years. 

The  second  case  is  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Southwest.  It  drains  some  of  the  most 
arid  land  in  the  nation,  which  nevertheless  is  its  fastest 
growing  region.  The  16.5  million  acre-feet  of  available 
water  was  ample  for  the  1940  population  of  5  million 
people,  but  by  1960  there  were  1 1  million  people  living 
there.  The  Lower  Colorado  system  now  falls  short  of 
meeting  present  annual  requirements  by  1.3  million 
acre-feet. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  region’s  water  needs 
are  expected  to  exceed  the  full  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  by  an  additional  7  million  acre- 
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I  feet  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  30  million 
'  people  expected  to  be  located  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
by  the  year  2000.  For  the  first  time  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  population  pressures  have  exceeded  the  water 
resource  potential  of  an  entire  major  region. 

,  The  Senate  and  House  in  the  90th  Congress  reached 
'  a  compromise  agreement  on  legislation  authorizing  the 

1  Central  Arizona  Project.  This  legislation  provides  for 

the  physical  works  to  convey  Arizona’s  allotment  of 
,  water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Arizona,  accedes  to 
conservationists’  opposition  to  any  dams  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  area  and  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  states  by  pro- 
'  hibiting  any  government  studies  relating  to  diversion 

I  of  water  from  other  river  systems  to  the  Pacific  South- 

I  west  for  10  years. 

I  This  only  postpones  final  resolution  of  the  issue  aris- 
[  ing  out  of  sharing  western  water  supplies.  The  Senate 
1  and  the  House  agreed  to  create  a  7-man  National  Water 
!  Commission.  If  this  Commission  is  worth  its  salt  it  will 
i  have  to  make  controversial  recommendations  regarding 
'  the  nation’s  water  supply  and  use  situation,  including 
supply,  priority  of  uses,  geographical  apportionment 
and  quality.  This  includes  interregional  diversion  of 
water  from  surplus  areas  to  those  of  short  supply. 

The  long-term  economic  future  of  the  fast-growing 
Pacific  Southwest  region  rests  on  acquisition  of  water 
supplies  beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Colorado 
River  system.  The  economic  feasibility  of  large-scale 
desalination  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  now  been 
thrown  into  question  by  escalating  costs.  Future  im¬ 
portation  of  water  from  elsewhere  therefore  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  the  third  illustration.  Since 
1933,  TVA  has  built  main  stem  and  major  tributary 
dams  which  have  controlled  and  equalized  the  flow 
of  the  river.  The  Authority  has  instituted  and  stim¬ 
ulated  better  farming  and  reforestation  practices.  It 
is  moving  into  the  upstream  tributaries  to  assist  local 
groups  to  do  the  same  kind  of  job  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  TVA  had  done  to  solve  the  river  basin’s  larger 
water  problems.  TVA  and  the  seven  valley  states  are 
jointly  undertaking  to  abate  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries,  assisted  by  the  federal 
government’s  grant-in-aid  program  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

But  the  TVA  has  made  sure  that  full  control  of  its 
22.5  million  acre-feet  of  total  runoff  during  a  dry  year 
will  meet  the  quantity  element  of  the  water  equation. 

During  the  peak  period  of  water  drawn  upon  in  the 
region  between  July  and  September,  the  Tennessee 
river  system  has  a  dry  year  runoff  of  7.6  million  acre- 
feet.  TVA  forecasts  that  against  this  dry  growing  sea¬ 
son  runoff,  a  total  of  only  692,000  acre-feet  will  be 
withdrawn,  of  which  129,000  acre-feet  would  be  lost 
from  consumption. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  situation  suggests  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  to  take  another  look  at  expansion  of 
irrigation,  with  its  large  water  loss  from  evaporation 
and  transportation.  It  should  be  weighed  against  the 


alternative  value  of  shifting  priorities  to  meet  the 
tremendous  needs  of  municipalities  and  industry.  It 
also  suggests  the  need  of  largescale  water  importation 
and  expanded  desalinization  programs  in  certain  coast¬ 
al  areas. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
clean  up  the  rivers,  streams  and  estuaries  while  plan¬ 
ing  ahead  for  necessary  surface  and  groundwater  stor¬ 
age  to  meet  low  flow  and  drought  periods  and  to 
achieve  greater  efficiencies  in  use. 

The  Tennessee  River  Valley  is  not  without  its  prob¬ 
lems.  but  its  water  supply  for  decades  is  safe,  a  basis 
for  orderly  economic  growth.  With  adequate  quality 
control  of  pollution  by  the  large  and  small  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Valley,  there  should  be  relatively  clear  sail¬ 
ing  ahead  in  the  forseeable  future. 

In  1907,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  to¬ 
gether  his  newly  formed  Inland  Waterways  Commis¬ 
sion.  writing  “.  .  .  the  time  has  come  for  merging 
local  projects  and  uses  of  the  inland  waters  into  a 
comprehensive  plan  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country.  Such  a  plan  should  consider  and  bring 
together  and  coordinate  the  points  of  view  of  all 
users  of  water." 

The  following  year,  his  National  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  took  the  first  inventory  in  the  nation’s  history 
of  the  resources  stockpile:  water,  forests,  land  and 
minerals.  The  key  recommendation  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  the  goal  of  all  water  development 
schemes  since  that  time: 

“Each  stream  is  essentially  a  unit  from  its  source 
to  the  sea;  .  .  .  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  waterways 
improvements  will  extend  to  all  the  people  ...  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources  the  independent  states  are  in¬ 
terdependent  and  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual 
benefits,  responsibilities  and  duties.” 

The  application  of  the  principle,  although  given  lip- 
service  through  the  years,  has  been  uneven  at  best. 
Out  of  it  have  come  the  comprehensive,  multiple- 
purpose  developments,  with  the  river  basin  as  the  unit 
of  operation  pioneered  by  the  TVA.  Other  river 
basin  developments  of  narrower  scope  but  substantial 
achievements  have  taken  place  on  the  Columbia.  Col¬ 
orado  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  California’s  Central 
Valley  and  the  Southwest.  But  other  important  re¬ 
gions  have  been  left  out. 

Since  1907,  some  twenty-odd  national  commissions 
have  studied  the  problem  of  water.  It  is  ironic  that 
their  recommendations  have  all  paid  homage  to  the 
principle  of  comprehensive,  multiple-purpose  river 
basin  development.  All  have  agreed  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  water  supply,  population  and  economic 
expansion,  on  the  need  for  sound  planning  and  on 
the  expanded  reliance  on  research. 

Increasingly  since  World  War  II,  the  criteria  of 
comprehensive,  multiple-purpose  river  basin  develop¬ 
ment  of  clean  w.ater  has  enjoyed  a  national  consensus. 

Moreover,  recent  surveys  of  the  national  water  sit¬ 
uation  have  stressed  its  urgency,  caused  by  the  sheer 
increase  in  aggregate  and  per  capita  demand.  In- 
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creasing  populiilion,  urbanization  and  the  multiplying 
needs  of  the  technological  revolution  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation.  This  makes  it  even  more  imperative  that,  within 
the  general  comprehensive  approach,  wise  and  far- 
seeing  planning,  economic  and  engineering  evaluations 
and  well  directed  research  be  the  instruments  to  achieve 
practical  solutions. 

Enough  clean  water  for  everyone  is  not  an  end  in 

itself.  Water  is  for  people,  for  their  basic  needs  of  sur¬ 
vival  and  for  the  promotion  and  building  up  of  their 
economic  welfare,  their  living  standards,  their  recrea¬ 
tional  and  esthetic  enjoyment  and  the  protection  of 
their  health. 

The  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  approach  have  been 
frustrated  and  diluted  by  compromise.  Special  inter¬ 
est  drives,  shortsighted  budget  paring,  parochialism 
and  jealousies  of  states  and  localities,  overlapping  and 
conflicting  federal  jurisdictions  all  play  their  parts  in 
complicating  the  basic  difficulty. 

Yet  America's  water  e.xperts  have  concluded  that 
there  is  enough  water  to  go  around  for  many  years 
to  come,  if  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  big  if. 

The  key  question  is  whether  government  at  all 
levels,  industry  and  the  citizenry  are  prepared  to 
rapidly  move  forward  to  plan,  organize  and  carry  out 
comprehensive  programs  to  achieve  full  use  of  the 
nation  s  water  potential  and  are  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

Although  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tions  have  become  aware  of  the  nation’s  water  dilemma 
and  have  developed  a  number  of  programs  to  work 
toward  its  solution,  what  has  been  done  thus  far  is 
simply  inadequate  to  the  challenge.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  the  financial  effort  of  the  federal  government 
for  both  longstanding  and  new  programs,  but  also  in 
the  failure  to  reorganize  and  streamline  those  federal 
resources  agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
water  and  associated  land  resources. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  between  1961 
and  the  present,  the  volume  of  conservation  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  has  been  without  precedent. 

Programs  enacted,  all  of  which  have  received  the 
endorsement  and  active  support  of  labor,  inelude  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act;  the  1961,  1965  and  1966 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act;  expansion  of 
the  federal  water  dcsalinization  program;  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  and  Water  Projects  Recreation 
Acts  signed  by  the  President  in  1965.  Amendments 
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to  the  1965  Housing  Act  liberalized  federal  matching  J 
grants  to  communities  to  acquire  land  for  open  space 
and  supplemented  the  federal  grants  in  aid  program 
for  communities  to  build  and  improve  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  plants  under  the  V/ater  Pollution  and  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities  Acts, 

An  amendment  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965  may  well  be  its  most  important 
part,  as  it  authorizes  the  federal  government  to  estab¬ 
lish  plans  to  develop  major  comprehensive  water  dc 
velopment  plans  for  the  eastern  United  States. 

In  addition,  new  national  parks,  lake,  seashore  and 
other  federal  recreational  areas  have  been  created, 
with  still  others  being  proposed  or  on  their  way 
through  the  legislative  mill  of  Congress. 

Yet  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  industry  are  merely  pecking  at  the  pollution 
problem.  The  federal  government  is  merely  pecking  at 
the  problem  of  full  development  of  surface  and  under¬ 
ground  water  resources  and  securing  additional  sup¬ 
plies  from  a  strategically  placed  desalting  effort. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  kind  of  society 
which  labor  seeks  that  all  Americans  have  enough 
clean  water  to  drink,  to  sustain  their  jobs,  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  farms,  their  communities  and  their  recrea¬ 
tional  enjoyment.  National  policy  should  clearly  state 
that  every  American  in  every  region  must  now  and  in 
the  future  be  assured  of  a  dependable  supply  of  clean 
water  for  all  uses.  A  coordinated  effort  by  the  federal 
government,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
states,  localities,  private  industry  and  all  elements  of 
American  life  can  achieve  this  goal. 

The  AFL-CIO  regards  as  of  immediate  importance 
the  necessity  of  substantial  increases  in  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  assist  towns  and  cities  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  works  and  modem  sewage  disposal  systems, 
stronger  federal  enforcement  procedures  without 
present  procedural  delays  and  more  adequate  preven¬ 
tive  measures  against  industrial  pollution. 

Labor  also  has  urged  that  well  directed,  adequate 
research  and  manpower  programs  be  geared  to  the 
overall  water  resources  effort  and  that  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  be  revitalized. 

Are  Americans  willing  to  shoulder  the  costs  of  such 
a  program?  The  costs  will  be  enormous. 

In  1961,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  forecast  that  providing  another 
300  million  acre-feet  of  active  water  storage  capacity 


Man-riade  pollution.  Industrial 
waste  can  be  seen  pouring  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  will  cost  $20  billion  to 
clean  up  a  dead  area  of  2,500 
square  miles  deprived  of  oxygen 
by  wastes  from  cities  like  Detroit, 
Ashtabula  and  Toledo  and  from 
Canada. 
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between  1954  and  1980  would  eost  $1 1  billion  (mostly 
federal  money),  and  127  million  acre-feet  additional 
storage  by  2000  would  require  the  investment  of  an¬ 
other  $6  billion. 

Various  estimates  of  the  future  costs  of  an  adequate 
water  quality  program  for  the  nation  have  been  made 
since  1961,  when  the  Select  Committee  projected  a 
possible  $35  billion  by  1980  and  an  additional  $39 
billion  between  1980  and  2000. 

In  1968,  the  Interior  Department’s  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  estimated  that  the 
capital  costs  of  constructing  water  waste  treatment  and 
sewage  interceptor  plants  in  the  U.S.  would  amount  to 
about  $8  billion  between  1968  and  1973.  In  addition, 
it  indicated  in  another  study,  up  to  an  estimated  $48 
billion  might  be  required  for  the  nation  to  construct 
separated  systems  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Such  forecasts  can  only  be  rough  approximations, 
■  but  it  is  plain  that  the  capital  investments  needed  to 

^  clean  up  and  store  waters  for  the  American  people 

between  the  present  and  the  end  of  the  century  will  be 
enormous — possibly  on  the  order  of  $75  billion  or 

I  more. 

The  prevailing  federal  annual  outlay  on  all  conserva- 
t  tion  programs  was  about  $3  billion  in  1968.  Contrast 
'  this  with  the  water  quality  needs  of  New  York  State 
alone — $1.7  billion  and  an  estimated  $20  billion  if 

It  Lake  Erie  is  not  to  die. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1965  Clean  Water  Act,  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  slow,  spotty  and  filled  with  controversy. 
The  Congress  amended  the  Act  in  1966,  established  a 
$3.4  billion  federal  grants  program  to  assist  the  munici- 

tpalities  to  build  waste  water  treatment  plants  for  the 
period  fiscal  years  1968-71,  increased  the  federal 
individual  matching  share  and  took  the  statutory  ceiling 
off  the  total  amount  that  could  be  granted  localities 
under  the  formula.  For  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  however, 

(  the  President’s  budget  requested  appropriations  for  only 

[slightly  more  than  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  authori¬ 
zations  for  those  two  years,  respectively. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  been  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  altercation  with 
various  states  required  under  the  1965  Act  to  set  water 
quality  standards  within  their  boundaries  meeting  fed- 

Ieral  criteria.  Although  all  states  were  required  by  the 
Act  to  have  their  proposed  water  quality  standards 
approved  by  the  Interior  Secretary  not  later  than  June 
30,  1967,  only  31  had  been  approved  as  of  May  1968. 
The  irresolution  of  the  federal  government  in  using 
.  its  enforcement  powers  to  move  decisively  into  areas  of 
I  interstate  pollution  has  helped  to  make  bad  situations, 

'  such  as  those  around  Chicago,  Lake  Erie  and  other 
areas,  even  worse. 

The  administration  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  grants  program,  has  been  hampered  by 
jurisdictional  overlaps  with  programs  conducted  by  the 
I  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission. 

A  vast  outpouring  of  public  funds  will  not  in  itself 
do  the  job.  By  drawing  on  the  experience  and  lessons 


learned  by  TVA  and  other  regional  organizations,  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  can  be  readily  prepared  to  achieve 
necessary  control  of  surface  and  groundwaters  to  im¬ 
prove  water  supplies. 

Systems  to  achieve  quality  control  oT  water,  how¬ 
ever.  have  not  as  yet  been  devised,  even  in  local 
situations,  let  alone  river  basins. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  devise 
such  systems  operating  over  entire  river  basins,  using 
all  the  implements  of  research,  systems  analysis  and 
advanced  management  techniques.  The  present 
antiquated  approach  of  relying  solely  on  piecemeal, 
local  waste  treatment  just  will  not  produce  results. 

Beyond  the  area  of  the  water  problem,  however, 
is  a  broader  question  which  underlies  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  meeting  this  and  other  serious  situations  spawn¬ 
ed  by  population  growth  and  concentration  and  rapid 
social,  economic  and  technological  change. 

Presently  constituted  political  instrumentalities,  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local,  are  finding  it  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  respond  effectively  to  the  massive,  complex 
and  increasingly  interrelated  human  problems  of  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  effectiveness  and 
speed  with  which  this  is  recognized  and  dealt  with 
by  the  nation  will  in  great  measure  determine  the 
success  and  efficiency  of  public  and  private  resources 
committed  to  the  water  sector. 


As  a  beginning,  labor  has  urged  that  the  federal 
resources  agencies  be  reorganized  and  streamlined 
to  eliminate  waste,  duplication  and  jurisdictional  in¬ 
fighting,  Special  interests  have  too  long  pursued  nar¬ 
row  goals  in  agencies  like  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Army  Engineers,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  National  Parks, 
Public  Health,  Soil  Conservation  and  Forest  Services, 

At  the  federal  level,  there  is  need  for  sound,  busi¬ 
nesslike  management  control  over  investments  for 
resources  development  and  other  capital  investments. 
These  should  not  be  considered  as  current  expense 
items  in  budgeting,  but  carried  as  capital  investments 
in  a  modern  federal  capital  budget. 

If  the  eastern  drought  should  return,  millions  more 
people  will  have  their  water  rationed.  If  there  is  drought 
in  the  Southwest  and  Plains  States,  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people  will  see  their  pumps  sucking  sand  and  mud 
instead  of  water  and  they  will  be  importing  it  from  a 
more  fortunate  area  in  tank  cars. 

Along  the  streams  that  are  lined  with  factories, 
steam  electric  plants,  packinghouses  and  communities, 
small  and  large  waters  will  run  with  waste  and  silt, 
turn  their  uglified  surfaces  to  the  sky  and  fill  the  air 
with  stench. 

This  is  the  way  it  will  be,  and  worse,  just  as  long 
as  the  nation  allows  it  and  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  full 
price  to  put  its  water  resources  in  order. 

A  TVA  booklet  calls  water  “nature’s  constant  gift." 
This  gift  is  deserved  only  if  it  is  cherished,  preserved 
and  wisely  used.  The  time  for  Americans  to  be  worthy 
of  it  is  now. 
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Energy  Revolution:  Peril  and  Promise 


The  energy  revolution  has  transformed  America. 
One  has  only  to  contrast  the  society  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  with  that  of  the  1960s.  Energy  has  been 
developed  in  such  varieties  and  in  such  abundance  that 
it  has  changed  the  daily  life  of  every  person.  It  has  at 
times  been  more  decisive  than  ideologies  and  it  has 
often  left  economic  and  social  institutions  obsolete 
as  man  has  continued  an  apparent  conquest  of  his  phy¬ 
sical  environment. 

The  change  has  been  dramatic.  A  century  ago,  the 
muscle  power  of  men  and  domestic  animals  supplied 
94  percent  of  the  world’s  energy  needs;  fossil  fuels 
like  coal  and  oil  supplied  only  5  percent.  Today  the 
situation  is  reversed.  The  industrialized  nations  now 
obtain  93  percent  of  their  energy  needs  from  coal,  oil 
and  natural  gas;  the  muscle  power  of  men  and  animals 
provides  only  6  percent  and  waterpower  contributes 
1  percent. 

In  the  past  half  century,  the  burdens  of  darkness, 
discomfort  and  drudgery  have  been  replaced  by  light 
and  heat  and  comfort.  Candles  have  given  way  to  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  wood  fires  for  cooking  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  plentiful  supplies 
of  energy  in  the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory 
have  created  producing  and  consuming  capacities  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  Utopians.  Energy  has  laid  the  basis 
for  transportation  and  communications  which  have 
made  this  nation  the  most  mobile  society  in  history. 

The  changes  set  loose  by  the  energy  revolution  will 
doubtlessly  accelerate.  The  U.S.  population  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  300  million  by  the  year  2000.  Thus 


there  will  be  an  increase  as  well  in  the  current  prob¬ 
lems  of  promoting  economic  growth  and  achieving 
full  employment,  of  raising  living  standards  and  main¬ 
taining  a  costly  defense  program,  of  protecting  the  en¬ 
vironment,  of  exploring  outer  space  and  aiding  the 
developing  nations.  The  present  stupendous  demands 
on  energy  resources,  raw  materials  and  land  and  water 
shrink  when  compared  to  the  soaring  demands  fore¬ 
seen  for  the  next  four  decades. 

About  five-sixths  of  all  the  fossil  fuels — such  as 
coal,  oil  and  natural  gas — consumed  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  use  have  taken  place  over  the  past  60 
years.  The  total  consumption  of  all  such  fuels  used 
before  the  year  1900  would  not  last  5  years  at  today’s 
rate  of  consumption. 

The  pressure  of  more  and  more  people  and  their 
needs  is  the  basic  factor  here  and  throughout  the 
world  in  attempting  to  answer  the  inevitable  question: 
Will  there  be  enough  to  go  around? 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  immediate  question 
is  whether  we  have  sufficient  supplies  of  energy  to 
sustain  a  rate  of  economic  growth  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  essential  goals  of  America’s  domestic 
and  foreign  policies. 

One  thing  is  sure.  With  all  of  man’s  ingenuity  and 
adaptability  and  thirst  for  more  and  more  knowledge, 
he  still  must  work  within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  earth’s  natural  environment. 

Reverend  Thomas  Malthus  of  England  postulated 
over  160  years  ago  that  population  growth  tended  to 
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outstrip  its  means  of  subsistence.  In  his  view  and  that 
of  latter-day  Malthusians,  this  built-in  imbalance  was 
periodically  “corrected”  by  economic  depressions, 
poverty,  disease,  pestilence  and  famine. 

Malthus  did  not  foresee  the  decline  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  in  industrial  countries  which  has  taken  place. 
He  did  not  foresee  the  growth  of  a  new  agricultural 
technology  which  has  resulted  in  immense  increases 
in  per  acre  yield  in  spite  of  only  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  land,  under  cultivation.  Nor  did  he  foresee 
the  new  sources  of  energy,  together  with  increasingly 
efficient  methods  of  discovery,  extraction,  processing, 
transportation  and  use.  Science  has  released  humanity 
from  the  despairing  destiny  implicit  in  Malthus’  phil¬ 
osophy. 

But  there  are  warning  signals.  Most  people  in  the 
world  still  go  to  bed  hungry.  Famines  still  sweep 
countries  like  China  and  India,  with  a  major  famine 
feared  in  India  within  the  next  decade. 

In  the  United  States  itself  there  is  a  blind  and 
optimistic  reliance  on  the  ability  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  find  all  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  supply¬ 
ing  enough  energy,  food,  water  and  raw  materials  to 
meet  the  voracious  demand  of  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  and  an  expanding  economy. 

Often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the 
energy  revolution  is  at  variance  with  nature’s  scheme 
of  conservation  of  raw  materials  and  energy  which 
had  endured  for  millions  of  years  before  the 
impact  of  the  late-comer,  man,  began  to  be  felt. 

And.  too,  the  more  the  environment  is  modified 
by  human  beings,  the  more  interdependent  human 
institutions  become  and  so  the  more  easily  they  can 
be  disrupted. 

The  history  of  the  heedless  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  building  up  this  nation  to  its  20th  century 
greatness  is  well  known.  Yet  topsoil  laboriously  built 
up  through  centuries  is  still  exposed  by  the  bulldozer, 
the  axe  and  power  saw,  or  by  the  farmer,  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains  or  scattered  by  the  winds.  In  many 


areas  the  water  cycle  has  been  destructively  disrupted. 
Human  and  industrial  wastes  continue  to  befoul 
streams  and  rivers.  Clean  air  is  now  being  laden  with 
contaminants  from  motor  vehicles,  industrial  processes 
and  coal-fired  power  plants.  Poisonous  radioactive 
fallout  still  drifts  across  continents  as  a  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  biologist  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  said  in  a  recent 
speech:  “.  .  .  the  vast  new  powers  of  science  carry 
with  them  equally  vast  and  equally  new  responsibil¬ 
ities.”  Commoner  urged  that  scientists,  citizens  and 
government  administrators  work  together  to  “find 
the  means  to  preserve  ...  the  water,  the  air  and 
the  soil  and  to  conserve  the  resources  of  this 
planet  for  their  proper  service  to  the  welfare  of  man.” 

It  is  imperative  that  the  new  energy  revolution 
be  for  people.  Unless  it  is  guided  by  well-defined 
and  progressive  national  economic  and  social  policies 
and  goals,  together  with  all  necessary  social  controls, 
the  new  age  of  energy  abundance  will  not  mean  a 
more  satisfactory  life  for  most  people  nor  can  it  meet 
their  yet  unfulfilled  needs  and  aspirations. 

Trends  in  the  Use  of  Energy 

An  epic  story  lies  behind  the  cold  statistics  on  the 
uses  of  energy  in  America.  It  is  a  story  of  how  man 
found  a  nation  richly  endowed  with  coal,  oil,  natural 
gas  and  falling  water  and  used  these  resources  with 
vigor  and  ingenuity  to  transform  an  agricultural  econo¬ 
my  and  build  a  mighty  industrial  civilization. 

The  enormous  increases  in  the  use  of  energy  fuels 
have  been  stimulated  in  great  part  by  a  rising  popula¬ 
tion,  by  shifts  from  older  to  newer  fuels,  by  higher  in¬ 
come  and  living  levels.  These  changes  have  continu¬ 
ously  increased  per  capita  energy  use.  At  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  fewer  and  fewer  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  extraction,  processing  and  transportation 
of  energy  fuels  in  proportion  to  total  economic  activity. 

Between  1900  and  1960  the  use  of  energy  for  all 
purposes  by  Americans  increased  by  500  percent.  In 
1960.  the  United  States  consumed  the  energy  equiva¬ 
lent  of  8  million  barrels  of  oil,  nearly  2  million  tons  of 
coal  and  about  45  trillion  cubic  feet  of  naturai  gas. 

In  contrast  to  this  five-fold  increase  in  energy  con¬ 
sumption  over  six  decades  the  population  of  the  U  S. 
rose  by  142  percent  and  the  per  capita  use  of  energy 
moved  upward  by  almost  250  percent. 

With  only  about  6  percent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion.  the  United  States  uses  one-third  of  the  total  world 
production  of  energy.  It  has  an  annual  per  capita  rate 
of  use  six  times  that  of  the  average  per  capita  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  American  man,  woman 
and  child  has  working  for  him  each  year,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  contained 
in  9  tons  of  coal. 

In  1850,  the  U.S.  derived  90.6  percent  of  its  energy 
(other  than  that  supplied  by  the  muscles  of  men  and 
of  domestic  animals)  from  the  burning  of  wood  in  in¬ 
dustry,  for  heating  and  transportation  purposes.  The 
remaining  9.4  percent  of  the  aggregate  national  energy 
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consumption  was  obtained  from  the  burning  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  anthracite  coal. 

Fifty  years  later,  by  1900,  fuel  wood  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  coal  as  the  principal  energy  source  for  the 
nation — 70.3  percent  coal,  20.7  percent  fuel  wood. 
By  1900,  the  second  great  shift  in  energy  fuel  sources 
was  beginning — petroleum,  natural  gas  and  hydro- 
power  together  were  accounting  for  9  percent  of  total 
U.S.  energy  use  for  all  purposes. 

By  1960,  petroleum  products,  including  natural  gas, 
had  toppled  King  Coal  from  its  throne.  Coal  provided 
only  24.5  percent  of  energy  used  in  the  nation,  with 
oil  and  natural  gas  providing  68.4  percent.  Hydro- 
power  and  fuel  wood  each  supplied  about  3.5  percent 
of  U.S.  energy  consumed  in  1960. 

Most  experts  are  in  general  agreement  that  these 
proportions  are  likely  to  hold  in  the  immediate  period 
ahead. 

The  change  from  wood  to  coal  laid  the  basis  for 
the  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Expanded 
steel  production  stimulated  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  throughout  the  country,  metal  machines  of  all 
kinds  spurred  the  growth  of  mass  production.  New 
and  cheaper  sources  of  lubrication  and  illumination 
came  from  petroleum  products. 

During  this  century,  liquid  fuel  and  electricity  have 
made  possible  even  more  changes.  Lighting,  communi¬ 
cations  and  automatic  controls  and  farm  operations — 
all  have  been  changed  and  reorganized.  Liquid  fuels 
have  made  possible  the  vast  growth  of  automotive 
transportation  and  highway  systems  carrying  motorized 
vehicles.  Each  innovation,  each  shift  from  older  to 
newer  energy  forms — in  combination  with  other 
changes — has  transformed  ways  of  living. 

Next  to  water  and  air,  upon  which  we  depend  for 
existence,  energy  is  our  most  indispensable  resource. 
Without  it,  an  urbanized  industrial  society  and  to¬ 
day’s  manner  of  living  would  be  impossible 

Future  Energy  Requirements 

Since  World  War  II,  searching  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  future  trends  in  the  demand  for 
energy.  The  aim  is  to  ascertain  the  amounts  necessary 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  and  establish  the  neces¬ 
sary  policies  and  programs  to  secure  it. 

Since  the  landmark  study  of  the  energy  and  raw 
materials  situation  was  presented  to  President  Truman 
by  his  Materials  Policy  Commission  (Paley  Report)  in 
1952,  a  number  of  important  analyses  of  the  problem 
have  been  made.  Studies  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study 
Group  and  others.  The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  up¬ 
date  the  far-reaching  Paley  Report  was  “Resources  in 
America’s  Future,”  a  1963  study  issued  by  Resources 
for  the  Future,  a  non-profit  organization.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  National  Power  Survey  was  re¬ 
leased  in  1964. 

Most  previous  forecasts  of  U.S.  energy  demands 


have  been  underestimates.  Actual  requirements,  in 
particular  that  for  electric  energy  and  natural  gas,  have 
had  a  consistent  habit  of  bursting  the  seams  of 
nearly  every  forecast.  Even  now,  many  present  esti¬ 
mates  discount  the  possible  future  effect  of  nuclear 
energy  as  a  competitive  fuel  on  the  demand  for  power. 

In  view  of  an  increasing  U.S.  population  which  will 
reach  about  300  million  people  by  the  year  2000,  a 
doubling  of  per  capita  use  of  energy  during  the  next 
35  years,  the  total  demand  for  coal,  oil,  natural  gas 
and  electric  power  will  increase  threefold  by  2000. 
By  that  time,  the  demand  for  electric  power  may  have 
quadrupled. 


Available  Energy  Reserves 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  triple 
available  energy  supplies  from  coal,  oil,  natural  gas, 
hydropower  and  nuclear  fuels  to  carry  out  this  na¬ 
tion’s  obligation  to  its  domestic  and  foreign  commit¬ 
ments  and  maintain  an  expanding  economy  for  the 
rest  of  the  20th  century. 

Does  America  have  enough  energy  fuels  within  its 
borders  or  available  from  other  countries  to  go  around? 

One  British  Thermal  Unit  (BTU)  is  the  amount  of 
energy  sufficient  to  heat  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
fahrenheit.  The  1962  Senate  fuels  and  energy  study 
indicated  there  are  fossil  fuel  reserves  (coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas)  of  about  28-30  quintillion  BTUs.  One 
quintillion  is  expressed  numerically  as  1  followed  by 
18  zeros. 

Using  somewhat  different  definitions,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  furnished  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission  with  energy  reserve  estimates  used  in  the 
Commission’s  1962  study  on  civilian  nuclear  power. 
Interior  showed  about  130  quintillion  BTUs  of  fossil 
fuel  energy  reserves — 6  quintillion  were  known  and 
could  be  processed  at  about  the  same  costs  as  those 
presently  prevailing;  124  quintillion  were  in  the  form 
of  marginal,  more  costly  and  inferred  but  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  resources.  About  1.4  quintillion  BTUs  of 
energy  resources  had  been  consumed  in  America  by 
1962  and,  by  2000,  an  estimated  5  quintillion  BTUs 
will  have  been  used  up. 

On  this  basis  the  U.S.  will  have  depleted  Its  presently 
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known  low-cost  energy  reserves  within  the  next  century 
or  less  and  all  foreseeable  conventional  energy  re¬ 
sources  within  150  to  200  years. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  forecasts  of  energy 
consumption  become  less  reliable  the  further  into  the 
future  they  attempt  to  penetrate. 

Coal  and  petroleum  resources  are  non-renewable; 
that  is.  they  were  formed  by  intense  heat  over  millions 
of  years.  Each  ton  of  coal  mined,  each  barrel  of  oil  or 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  extracted  from  wells 
reduces  the  national  and  world  supply  absolutely. 

Yet  estimates  of  available  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  constantly  being  revised  as  new  discoveries 
are  made,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
coal  reserves  of  this  country  are  still  enormous  and 
appear  ample,  for  this  century  at  least.  The  higher 
costs  of  the  exploration  and  location  of  oil  deposits  and 
of  mining  lower  grade  coal  at  greater  depths  will  tend 
to  affect  consumers  in  the  years  to  come  unless  new 
techniques  and  devices  offset  this  trend. 

Competing  new  sources  of  energy  inevitably  will 
make  it  less  desirable  to  expand  exploration  for  new 
fossil  fuels  resources  (coal  and  petroleum),  even  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  their 
wise  conservation, 

A  tapering  off  of  the  heavy  dependency  on  the  use 
of  these  energy  fuels  long  before  the  time  of  their 
exhaustion  can  be  expected.  During  this  period  tech¬ 
nological  change  within  the  fossil  fuel  industries  will 
slow  down  the  rate  of  their  depletion  and  reduce  the 
costs  of  their  extraction,  processing  and  transportation. 

America,  with  only  6  percent  of  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  contains  about  30  percent  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  fossil  fuels.  While  the  world  rate  of  energy  use 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  de¬ 
pleting  its  less  extensive  reserves  three  times  more 
rapidly. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has  become  a  net 
importer  of  petroleum,  obtaining  about  20  percent  of 
its  requirements  from  abroad.  This,  however,  reflects 
the  lower  world  market  cost  of  petroleum,  not  a  present 
shortage  of  U.S.  oil. 

America’s  energy  conservation  position  will  not  in 
the  long  run  be  aided  by  this  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil.  As  industry  and  technology  are 
accelerated  in  the  developing  nations,  this  will  increase 
the  world  consumption  of  oil  and  other  energy  fuels, 
with  foreign  reserves  becoming  depleted  before  our 
own.  This  cannot  but  aggravate  the  strain  on  U.S. 
oil  and  coal  deposits  as  they  will  be  called  upon  for 
export.  This  situation  requires  swift  steps  to: 

1.  Supplement  existing  fossil  fuels  wherever  eco- 
nomically-feasible  new  or  supplementary  energy  fuels 
can  be  used  on  a  meaningful  scale; 

2.  Develop  increasingly  efficient  methods  of  discov¬ 
ering,  extracting,  processing,  transporting  and  using 
conventional,  new  and  supplementary  energy  fuels; 

3.  Develop  new  and  improve  on  present  techniques 
of  electric  power  generation  and  transmission. 


Two  new  and  enormous  sources  of  energy  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  a  significant  part  in  achieving  the  goal 
of  enlarging  the  resource  base  of  America  and  the 
world  within  the  next  two  or  three  decades  or  sooner. 

The  new  energy  sourees  are  oil  from  shale  rock  and 
nuclear  power  derived  from  uranium  and  thorium. 

The  New  Shale  Oil  Resource 

Beneath  the  plateau  country  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  in  portions  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  lies  the  largest  energy  resource  in  the  world — oil 
shale — containing  a  petroleum  equivalent  40-fold 
larger  than  the  nation’s  combined  reserves  of  coal, 
liquid  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  It  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  future  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  two  centuries  and  is  conservatively  worth 
between  $2.5  and  $5  trillion. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oil  share  potential  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  emerging  question  is  whether  this  enormous 
energy  storehouse  will  be  developed  and  controlled  to 
benefit  the  nation  or  to  enrich  a  handful  of  giant  oil 
companies. 

The  efforts  of  labor,  conservation,  farm  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  have  slowed  down  what  appeared  to  be 
a  fast  takeover  by  the  large  oil  companies,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  oil  shale  lands  and  then  de¬ 
veloping  them  at  their  leisure  and  on  their  own  terms. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee  were  warned  by  these  groups  that  many 
basic  questions  need  to  be  solved  before  development 
gets  under  way. 

Oil  shale  rock  has  been  used  for  heating  and  later 
for  liquid  petroleum  for  more  than  125  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  high  fuel  cost  areas  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Even  now  it  is  used  for 
gas  in  heating  in  Estonia  and  Leningrad,  USSR. 

Although  supplanted  as  an  expanding  energy  source 
by  the  big  oil  discoveries  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  an  intense  and  speculative  boom  shortly 
after  World  War  I  in  Colorado,  followed  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Minerals  Leasing  Act  of  1920  which 
closed  off  filing  of  oil  shale  claims  under  the  1872 
Mining  Acts.  In  1930,  President  Hoover  withdrew  all 
federal  lands  from  oil  shale  development  and,  during 
the  New  Deal,  President  Roosevelt  opened  them  up 
only  for  conventional  oil,  gas  and  sodium  leasing. 

The  World  War  II  petroleum  shortages  stimulated 
development  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  a 
pilot  oil  shale  program  near  Rifle,  Colorado,  to  de¬ 
velop  an  economically  competitive  technology.  This 
was  abandoned  under  oil  company  pressures  during 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  and  taken  up  again 
with  the  oil  companies  operating  the  facility  under 
government  contract  during  the  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son  administrations. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  AFL-CIO  informally 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  broad- 
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based  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Committee,  which  released 
its  report  in  1965.  The  group  agreed  that  the  oil  shale 
resource  was  immense  and  valuable,  but  split  on  policy 
and  program  of  development,  in  particular  the  respec¬ 
tive  roles  of  the  federal  government  and  of  industry. 

In  1967,  the  Secretary  announced  a  proposed  5- 
point  development  program,  leading  to  fullscale  com¬ 
mercial  leasing.  This  program  was  opposed  by  labor, 
farm,  consumer  and  conservation  groups  before  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  in  February  and  in  May  1967,  both  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  under  chairmanship  of  Senator  Hart 
of  Michigan. 

In  1967,  legislation  was  introduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  to  establish  an  orderly  program  of 
oil  shale  development  in  the  public  interest,  a  position 
supported  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Also  that  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  announced  that  he  would  review  his  own  pro¬ 
posals. 

A  modified  set  of  program  recommendations  was 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  May  29,  1968.  While 
modifying  his  1967  program  in  some  respects,  these 
do  not  constitute  an  adequate  program  and  continues 
its  control  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  grandfather  oil 
companies. 

The  problems  facing  oil  shale  development  are  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult,  but  not  insuperable.  First,  the  cloudy 
federal  title  to  the  old  claims  prior  to  1966  and  the 
thousands  filed  during  1966,  allegedly  for  sodium 
minerals,  must  be  resolved  in  the  courts.  Second,  the 
oil  shale  resource  and  the  intermixed  sodium  minerals 
must  be  explored  and  evaluated.  Third,  an  effective 
technology  or  technologies  must  be  established  for 
mining,  crushing  and  heating  the  rock  to  release  the 
liquid  kerogen,  but  at  the  same  time  observe  conserva¬ 
tion  values.  Fourth,  major  policies  of  leasing,  or  of 
federal  yardstick  demonstration  plants,  must  be  de¬ 
termined  and  with  it  an  effort  to  benefit  consumers 
by  lower  prices  for  petroleum  products,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  competitive  oil  shale  industry,  together 
with  safeguards  against  its  being  taken  over  by  the  oil 
corporation  giants. 


The  1967  policy  statement  on  oil  shale  adopted  by 
the  AFL-CIO  called  for  an  orderly  federal  multiple- 
use  oil  shale  development  program  which  would  “de¬ 
velop  economically  competitive  and  feasible  methods 
of  processing  oil  shale,  and  other  intermixed  minerals, 
foster  the  development  of  a  competitive  oil  shale 
industry,  protect  the  environment  affected  by  such 
programs,  help  provide  abundant  supplies  of  low-cost 
petroleum  products  to  the  American  consumer,  safe¬ 
guard  leasing  arrangements  against  monopoly,  and 
use  revenues  from  any  leasing  program  to  assist  in 
financing  federal  public  sector  programs.” 

The  battle  over  control  of  one  of  the  richest  re¬ 
sources  still  belonging  to  the  American  people  is  only 
beginning.  Its  outcome  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  every  citizen  and  every  worker. 

The  New  Nuclear  Resource 

Nuclear  energy  in  a  power  reactor  provides  heat 
which  makes  steam  which  in  turn  generates  electric 
power,  heats  buildings  and  is  useful  in  other  industrial 
processes.  Except  for  the  kind  of  energy  fuel  used, 
there  is  no  difference  between  nuclear  heat  and  heat 
derived  from  burning  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Nuclear  power  has  certain  restrictions  in  the  range 
of  its  applications.  Unit  costs  are  attractive  only  in 
large-scale  power  plants  and  ships.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  indispensable  need  for  massive  and  expensive 
shielding  and  elaborate  safety  devices  and  precautions 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  nuclear  accidents. 
For  reasons  of  safety,  atomic  power  stations  until  re¬ 
cently  have  been  placed  at  some  distance  from  large 
concentrations  of  population. 

The  safety  factor  in  plant  location  is  becoming  less 
and  less  a  point  of  objection,  with  advancing  knowlege 
and  experience  in  operating  reactors.  Nevertheless,  at¬ 
tempts  by  utilities  to  construct  large  nuclear  power 
installations  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  local 
groups  on  safety  grounds. 

The  means  must  be  found  to  provide  citizens  with 
better  information  on  nuclear  power  facilities  and 
safety  problems  involved  if  public  confidence  is  to  be 
achieved  and  utilities  enabled  to  add  nuclear  plants 
to  their  systems,  observing  all  necessary  safety  criteria 
to  protect  the  public. 

There  are  areas  such  as  New  England,  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  California,  where  the  costs  of  coal, 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  are  very  high.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  nuclear  power  is  now  competitive  in  the  costs 
of  generating  electricity  with  conventional  fossil  fuels. 
In  the  future,  nuclear  power  also  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  other  energy  sources  in  the  heating 
of  homes  and  office  buildings. 

Environmental  Problems 

For  many  years,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  developing  experimental  reactors  of  a  de¬ 
sign  which  will  produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  is 
used  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  These  are  called 
breeder  reactors. 
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The  only  breeder  reactor  now  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  operated  on  a  test  basis  by  a  private 
power  company  neaV  Detroit,  Michigan. 

It  probably  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  relatively  few 
years  before  breeder  reactors  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
mercial  electric  utilities.  They  will  make  it  possible 
to  utilize  the  entire  energy  potential  contained  in 
uranium  and  thorium.  This  would  mean  the  known 
nuclear  resource  would  be  increased  by  a  factor  of 
100,  making  mining  costs  a  negligible  factor, 

A  breakthrough  in  breeder  technology  would  open 
up  for  processing  enormous  quantities  of  low-grade 
uranium  and  thorium  ore.  Thorium  is  an  element 
which  yields  a  fissionable  isotope  uranium  (U-238). 
These  elements  are  found  in  the  granitic  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  from  New  England  to  Tennessee, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Lakes  states 
and  in  phosphate  and  shale  oil  rock  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Tennessee  and  Florida. 

In  ultimate  terms,  uranium  and  thorium,  if  mined 
to  fuel  more  and  more  breeder  reactors  of  the  future, 
would  stupendously  multiply  the  energy  resources  of 
America  some  2,300  times.  This  would  give  substance 
to  a  prophecy  made  several  years  ago  by  Lewis 
Strauss,  former  AEC  chairman,  that  one  day  nuclear 
power  would  be  so  cheap  and  abundant  it  would  not 
even  be  metered. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  costs  of  generating  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electric  power  from  a  nuclear-fueled  plant  has 
dropped  from  more  than  50  mills  to  between  8  to  14 
mills.  Plants  now  under  construction  or  planned  will 
hopefully  bring  costs  down  to  somewhere  between  4  to 
7  mills,  fully  competitive  in  many  areas  with  large  unit 
coal-fired  power  stations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  long- 
range  future  of  nuclear  power  does  not  lie  with  burner 
reactors  now  in  use  but  with  the  breeders,  simply  on 
the  basis  of  fully  utilizing  the  resource.  The  value  of 
the  present  generation  of  atomic  power  plants  is  mainly 
in  high  fuel  cost  areas,  with  great  promise  if  employed 


in  huge  units  of  a  million  kilowatts  or  more  to  generate 
both  for  power  and  large-scale  desalinization  of  water 
in  the  southwestern  and  Gulf  states  and  water-short 
regions  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Work  on  this  most 
important  aspect  of  peaceful  nuclear  development  is 
already  proceeding  with  joint  cooperation  between 
the  AEC  and  the  Interior  Department,  with  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  collaboration  between  the  U.S.  and 
Israel  and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  shale  oil  and  nuclear  resources  are  brought  into 
full  play  in  serving  the  expanding  energy  requirements 
of  a  still  increasing  population  in  a  full  employment 
economy,  they  will  provide  an  immense  base  from 
which  the  United  States  economy  can  rise  to  new 
heights. 

The  expansion  of  the  utility  industry  even  now  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  10  percent  of  total  national  industrial 
construction.  By  1980,  its  annual  capital  investment  is 
expected  to  reach  some  $6.5  billion  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  $20  billion.  Annual  costs  of  generating 
and  transmitting  electric  power  may  exceed  $15  bil¬ 
lion  by  1980  and  approach  $50  billion  by  2000. 

Reductions  in  nuclear  power  costs  would  not  only 
serve  as  healthy  competition  to  coal  and  natural  gas, 
but  could  largely  eliminate  the  now  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  fuel  costs  between  regions  because  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  thus  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  in  power  bills  each  year. 

Moreover,  expansion  of  shale  oil  uses  will  enable 
more  effective  conservation  of  conventional  petroleum 
resources.  In  the  same  manner,  the  use  of  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  to  produce  electricity  will  aid  in  conservation  of  coal 
reserves  and  stimulate  research  and  development  into 
other  potential  uses  of  coal — as  a  liquid  fuel  and  in 
industrial  processes — which  would  be  non-competitive 
with  nuclear  energy. 

With  strong  regulation  through  the  federal  power 
yardstick,  there  could  be  a  lower  rate  base  and  lower 
bills  for  the  nation’s  electricity  users.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  power  at  prices  not  much  higher  than  the 
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costs  of  transmission,  operation,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
placement. 

Such  low  costs  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  soar¬ 
ing  per  capita  use  of  electricity.  Over  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally,  but  in  particular  in  regions  now  penalized  by 
higher  energy  fuel  costs,  industrial  development  would 
gain  momentum. 

Overcrowded  and  decaying  urban  centers  could  be 
decentralized,  with  populations  gathered  around  nu¬ 
clear  energy  complexes  which  would  create  power  and 
expand  other  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  This  would  help 
create  better  towns  and  cities,  better  use  of  land  and 
reduce  the  strain  on  transportation  facilities. 

New  Generation  ond  Transmission  Techniques 

In  recent  years,  space  and  military  research  pro¬ 
grams  have  developed  a  new  concept  of  power  genera¬ 
tion— the  direct  conversion  of  the  chemical  energy 
of  heat  releases  to  electric  energy.  The  aim  of  this  re¬ 
search  is  to  eliminate  steam  boilers,  turbines  and  gen¬ 
erators  in  the  production  of  electric  power. 

Among  the  methods  of  direct  generation  being  pur¬ 
sued  is  the  thermo-electric  generator,  which  enables 
electricity  to  be  passed  off  into  a  wire  from  application 
of  heat  to  electric  conductors. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  fuel  cells  bear  great 
promise.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  storage  battery 
principle  in  that  the  energy  is  provided  by  chemical 
reaction  and  is  not  stored.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  been  experimenting  with  an  auto  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  fuel  cell,  with  only  30-odd  moving  parts. 
Longer  lasting  fuel  cells  could  provide  a  basis  for  a 
profound  revolution  in  the  petroleum  and  automobile 
industries. 

Thermonuclear  fusion  power  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  releasing  tremendous  quantities  of  energy  by 
combining  lighter  elements  at  high  velocity  to  form 
new  and  heavier  elements. 

The  world’s  nuclear  scientists  have  been  at  work  on 
the  problem  of  containment  of  plasma  in  a  magnetic 
field  at  temperatures  between  40  to  100  million  de¬ 
grees  centigrade  in  order  to  provide  a  sustained  re¬ 
action  emitting  energy. 

The  heavy  hydrogen  atoms  (deuterium  and  tritium) 
used  in  this  technique  are  found  throughout  the  world’s 
oceans  and  seas.  Success  in  achieving  fusion  power 
would  place  still  another  energy  resource  of  almost 
inconceivable  vastness  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
of  the  world  in  the  more  distant  future. 

The  technology  of  effieiently  transmitting  huge 
amounts  of  power  over  distances  up  to  1,000  miles  or 
more  has  been  designated  as  ehv  (extra  heavy  voltage). 
More  familiarly,  when  combined  with  huge  coal  or 
atomic-fueled  generating  plants,  it  is  known  as  “giant 
power.” 

The  giant  power  concept  was  pioneered  by  the  late 
Gifford  Pinchot  in  the  1920s.  It  was  utilized  in  the 
early  English  power  grid  and  by  TVA  and  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Power  Administration  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s. 

But  since  that  time  various  European  countries,  in¬ 
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eluding  the  USSR,  have  expanded  ehv  to  carry  500,- 
000  volts  or  more  of  electric  energy,  as  compared  to 
the  345,000  volt  lines  of  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

The  federal  power  agencies  and  private  utilities  of 
this  country,  however,  are  now  expanding  ehv  in  ear¬ 
nest.  A  vast  system  of  ehv  lines  to  exchange  power 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  to  the  Mexican  border  is  well  toward  completion. 
Utilities,  singly  or  in  loosely-associated  groups,  are 
now  exploring  ehv. 

The  result  most  certainly  will  be  regional,  interre¬ 
gional  power  exchanges  and  finally  a  national  power 
supply  system.  The  thermal  plants  would  supply  the 
steady  power  demand,  while  hydro  plants  would  be 
operated  to  meet  sudden  load  demands  of  users. 

The  1964  National  Power  Survey  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  set  forth  the  needs  and  advantages 
of  such  mixed  ownership  networks  and  suggested  that 
it  could  result  by  1980  in  savings  of  fixed  charges 
amounting  to  some  $1 1.7  billion  a  year  for  the  nation 
— much  of  which  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  lower  electricity  bills. 

The  national  concern  over  the  two  major  power 
failures  of  1965  and  1967  which  affected  millions  of 
citizens,  resulted  in  FPC  and  administration  proposed 
legislation  to  ensure  reliability  of  electrical  service  and 
avoid  major  blackouts  (the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  of  1967).  Legislation  has  also  been  introduced 
to  require  private  utilities  building  nuclear  plants  to 
allow  smaller  consumer  owned  utilities  to  buy  into 
them  and  thus  obtain  an  adequate  future  power  supply. 
Increasing  attention  is  now  being  given  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  as  to  the  e'ffects  of  transmission 
lines  on  the  environment  and  of  nuclear  plants  on 
thermal  pollution. 

As  the  nation’s  largest  consumers’  organization,  the 
AFL-CIO  is  vitally  interested  that  the  fruits  of  such  a 
new  advance  will  be  reflected  both  in  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  power  and  lower  power  bills.  It  is  equally  in¬ 
terested  to  assist  in  developing  national  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  monopoly  control. 

Today's  need  is  for  broad  energy  planning  and 
policy  decisions  made  at  the  national  level  and  geared 
both  to  immediate  and  longer  range  national  objectives 
of  strengthening  economic  growth  and  stability.  All 
such  policies  should  embody  widespread  benefits  to 
consumers,  safeguards  against  growth  of  monopoly 
and  employment  of  wise  conservation,  management 
and  use,  including  the  control  of  adverse  environmen¬ 
tal  effects. 

Not  only  must  man  use  these  forces  for  his  release 
from  the  fetters  of  his  natural  environment,  but  he 
must  come  to  understand  that  the  forces  he  now 
controls  have  become  so  enormous  and  so  impersonal 
that  they  are  impacting  his  physical  habitat  and  his 
social  organization  as  well.  The  crucial  task  ahead 
is  to  find  ways  to  harmonize  the  polarized  extremes 
of  the  natural  system  of  evolution  and  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  natural  evolutionary  processes  by 
man.  Human  freedom  and  human  wellbeing  depend 
on  how  well  this  challenge  is  met. 
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Sen.  Jackson  introduced  and  discussed  S.  1075 
which  was  referred  to  Senate  Interior  and  In¬ 
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duced  and  remarks  of  Sen.  Jackson. 

Sen.  Jackson  submitted  a  proposed  amendment  to 
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and  report. 
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House  agreed  to  conference  report. 
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NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  1969 

U.S.  Senate, 

COAIMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  InSIJLAR  AfFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Tlio  committee  met,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Bnilding,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator’s  Jackson,  Anderson,  Bible,  iMoss,  Nelson,  Metcalf, 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Hansen,  Hatfield,  Stevens,  and  Bellmon. 

Also  present:  Jerry  T-  Verkler,  staff  director;  Stewart  French, 
chief  counsel;  IVilliam  J.  Van  Ness,  special  connsel ;  Daniel  Dreyfns, 
professional  staff  member,  and  Charles  Cook,  minority  connsel. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  purpose  of  this  morning’s  hearing  is  to  take  testimony  on 
S.  1075,  S.  237,  and  S.  1752.  These  three  bills  were  introduced  by  the 
chairman.  Senator  McGovern,  and  Senator  Nelson.  At  this  point  in 
tlie  record  a  copy  of  the  bills  and  departmental  reports  will  be  inserted. 

(The  data  referred  to  follow:) 

[S.  1075,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and 

environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Be  it  enaeted  bji  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameriea-  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
ami  fo.ster  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectivel.v  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  qualit.v  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  devei- 
opment  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and 
responsible  for  their  development  and  future  welLbeing,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  liar- 
niony  and  fulfill  the  stx-ial.  economic,  and  other  reipiirements  of  present  and 
future  .generations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuin,g  pro¬ 
gram  of  study,  review,  and  research. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”),  in  order  to  carr.v  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  .studies,  suveys.  research,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ec-ological  systems  and  environmental  quality ; 

(b)  to  diK-uraent  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including 
the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other 
information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an 
interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes  ; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects 
and  programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  which  make  .si,gnificant  modifications  in  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  ; 
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(d)  to  estiiblish  a  system  of  collectiiig  and  receiviiiff  information  and  data 
on  eeologrieal  researcdi  and  evaluations  whieli  are  in  progress  or  are  planned 
by  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals ; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to 
public  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form 
of  reports,  publications,  atlases,  and  maps  : 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  in.stitutions,  and 
individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and 
enhancing  the  cpiality  of  the  environment ; 

(g)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  resource-oriented  pro.iects ; 

(b)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
pro.iects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 
on  the  natural  environment ; 

(i)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal 
ownership  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies ;  and 

(j)  too  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  under 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  lu  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or  co¬ 
operative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments 
and  agencies  such  information,  data,  reix>rt.s,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished  b.v  such  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for 
such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmental  research 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  puriwses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  5s’othing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as 
giving  the  Secretary  any  authorit.v  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  re¬ 
stricting,  or  amending  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carr.v  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.«ideut  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Councir’).  The  Council 
shall  he  composed  of  three  meml)ers  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President  to 
.serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of'  the  Senate.  Each 
member  shall,  as  a  result  of  training.  exi)erience,  or  attainments,  he  professionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and  descrip¬ 
tions  and  sh.ill  he  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  Nation.  The  ITesident  shall 
de.signate  tin*  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  ('ouncil  from  such  members. 

Sec.  202  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Council  shall  he  to  study  and  analyze 
environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  the.se  trends,  relating  each  area 
of  study  and  analysis  to  he  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of 
this  Nation.  In  carrying  oiit  this  function,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  I'resident  on  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  environment  : 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
(piality ; 
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(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or  through 
tinancial  assistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  'Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial 
environment  (piality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  (a)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  acpiatic,  includ¬ 
ing  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment,  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  ma,v  be  neces- 
sar.v  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  em¬ 
ploy  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  exports  and  consultants  as  may  be  neces- 
sar.v  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
.section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof). 

Sec.  20.‘>.  There  are  hereb.v  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


U.S.  Departmext  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wasliwfiton,  D.C.,  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  ^I.  Jackson, 

Chairman.'  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  Committee  has  requested  this  Department’s  report 
on  two  similar  bills,  S.  1075  and  S.  1752. 

While  we  favor  the  objectives  of  these  bills,  we  do  not  recommend  their  favor¬ 
able  consideration  in  view  of  President  Nixon’s  announced  intention  to  establish 
an  interdepartmental  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

Both  bills  would  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  Pre.sident  an  environmental 
council  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  advi.se  the  President  on  environmental  problems.  In 
addition,  both  bills  would  authorize  the  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
two  major  groups  of  programs  relating  to  the  environment. 

First,  Interior  would  prepare  surveys  and  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment  and  receive  and  maintain  data  on  ecological  research. 
These  are  enormous  tasks  requiring  much  time  and  money.  While  effort  in  ihis 
direction  is  needed,  a  much  clearer  description  of  objectives  should  be  developed 
before  we  attempt  to  legislate  a  program  in  this  area. 

Second,  under  the  bills.  Interior  would  encourage  public  and  private  agencies 
to  utilize  the  ecological  data  which  it  develops.  Public  works  projects  which 
affect  the  environment  are  carried  out  by  many  agencies.  Yet  the  bills  are  not 
si)ecific  on  how  Interior  would  comment  on  those  projects.  If  Interior  must 
depend  on  other  agencies  coming  to  it,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  will.  If  Interior 
should  volunteer  its  comments,  it  may  well  be  viewed  as  an  interloper  by  other 
agencies  and  by  those  who  benefit  from  the  projects.  If  the  agencies  were  required 
to  come  to  Interior,  pre.sent  administrative  procedures  would  need  to  be  changed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  central  concern  for  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  and  would  not  oppose  the  placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  Department  if  the  mission  and  mechanism  for  carrying  out  those 
functions  were  clearly  defined.  However,  this  Department  does  not  have  the  sole 
responsibility  for  environmental  matters.  Other  Federal  agencies  are  concerned 
with  air,  farmland,  forests,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  environment.  The 
bills  do  not  recognize  these  complex  jurisdictional  relationships,  but  rather  tend 
to  duplicate  functions  now  carried  out  by  these  agencies. 
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In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  President’s  Council  which  is  now  contemplated 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  national  effort  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  environment.  As  we  gain  experience  with  the  operation  of  that 
Council,  we  are  confident  that  new  procedures  will  evolve  leading  progressively 
to  more  effective  environmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
pre.sentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 


RtrssELL  E.  Train, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprillS,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insnlar  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on 
S.  1075,  a  bill  ’‘To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.” 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  to  con¬ 
duct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  environmental  quality;  (2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  their  underlying 
causes:  (3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and 
programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment:  (4)  to 
establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by  other  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals:  (5)  to  evaluate  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  or  individuals;  (6)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  munici¬ 
palities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring 
and  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment;  (7)  to  initiate 
and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource 
oriented  projects;  (8)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning 
development  projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  projects  on  the  natural  environment;  (0)  to  conduct  research  and  studies 
within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which  are  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and  (10)  to  assist  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  required  to  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  and  would  be  authorized 
to  obtain  from  them  whatever  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance 
are  needed  and  could  reasonably  be  furnished  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing  advice  or  assl.stance  would  be  authorized 
to  expend  its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  (1)  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooxierative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals,  (2)  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal 
services  or  facilities,  and  (3)  to  participate  in  environmental  research  in  sur¬ 
rounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  if  he  determines  that  such  activities 
would  contribute  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give  or  to  be  construed 
as  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  authority  over  any  authorized  ]iro- 
gram  of  another  department  or  agency  and  that  it  would  not  repeal,  modify, 
restrict,  or  amend  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  of  any  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to  identify  and 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 

Title  II  of  S.  1075  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
three  member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  appointed  by  the  President 
to  serve  at  his  plea.sure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
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with  the  Chairman  and  vic-e  chairman  designated  by  the  President.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  would  be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  of  all  kinds  and  be  conscious  of  and  resijoiisive  to  specific,  economic, 
social,  aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  would  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and  factors  that 
affect  the  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation, 
social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation.  It  would  (1)  report  annually  to 
the  President  on  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  environment,  (2)  provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  President  on  national  policies  needed  to  foster  and  promote 
improvement  of  environmental  quality,  and  (3)  obtain  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  make  it  available  to  the  public. 

The  Council  \vould  periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs 
and  activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
President. 

The  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  assist  and  advise  the 
I’resident  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  environmental  quality  report. 

Beginning  .Tune  30, 1970,  the  I’resident  would  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress 
an  environmental  quality  report  uhich  would  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
conditions  of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered  environmental  cias.ses  of 
the  Nation,  and  (2)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management, 
and  utilization  of  .such  environments,  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

This  Department  agrees  that  there  is  a  need  for  further  and  continuing  research 
into  the  natural  environmental  systems  of  the  United  States.  It  has  many  pro¬ 
grams  in  research  on  soil  and  water  conservation  and  forestry  that  deal  with 
the  problems  discus.sed  in  the  bill.  The  re.search  program  of  the  Forest  Service 
pre.sently  includes  studies  of  tlie  natural  environmental  factor.s  atfecting  most  of 
our  renewable  natural  resources,  including  forests,  forested  and  related  range 
lands,  wildlife  habitat,  rec*reation,  and  water  conservation  and  watershed  man¬ 
agement.  Such  research  eml)races  all  aspects  of  the  ecology  of  most  of  the 
organisms  that  make  up  or  affect  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  resources.  Study 
of  related  sociologic  and  economic  factors  are  also  a  part  of  this  re.search.  The 
research  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  also  involve  ecology  of 
our  national  environmental  systems.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the  na¬ 
tional  leadership  of  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  which  is  actively 
engaged  in  classifying  and  mapping  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  survey 
reports  include  interpretations  of  the  basic  soils  information  for  all  suitable  uses 
of  the  land  including  natural  vegetation  and  wildlife.  Any  broader  ecological 
studies  would  of  necessity  overlap  or  duplicate  this  effort. 

The  research  organization  and  programs  of  this  Department  extend  to  both 
public  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  private  lands.  We  cooperate  actively  with 
other  public  and  private  research  organizations,  including  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  results  of  our  research  program,  and  the  benefits  therefrom,  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  or  availabie  to  and  u.sed  by  both  public  and  private  landowners  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  natural  resources.  Research  of  natural  environmental  systems 
which  S.  1075  would  authorize  does  not  tend  it.self  to  area  limitations  such  as 
National  Foi’ests,  National  Barks,  or  other  political  or  administrative  juris¬ 
dictions. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to  this  Department  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  have  on-going  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and 
research  in  this  general  field.  We  l)elieve  that  the  Committee  on  Envii-onmental 
Quality  that  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tec-hnology  is  usefully 
serving  as  a  body  to  coordinate  planning  and  activities  in  this  field.  This  inter¬ 
agency  group  is  giving  certain  technical  coordination  to  the  Federal  programs  in 
this  area  of  concern. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  I)ill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  ))oth  imblic  and  private  projects  which 
may  make  significant  modification  in  the  natural  environment. 

iMany  agencies  maintain  inventory  records  of  that  kind  of  projects.  S.  107.5 
would  require  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  new  records  and  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  covering  nimierous  public  and  private  activities,  large  and  small,  and  would 
re(iuire  a  large  organization  to  assemble,  analyze,  clarify,  and  record  the  inven¬ 
tory  information.  Furthermore,  so  many  known  and  unknown  activities  or 
related  factors  make,  or  may  make,  significant  modifications  in  natural  environ¬ 
ment  systems  that  definitions  and  criteria  for  inventory  subjects  would  be  a 
task  of  major  proportions  in  itself. 
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We  reoonimeml  against  enactment  of  Title  I.  As  pointed  ont  above,  not  only 
this  Department,  bnt  also  a  nnml)er  of  other  Federal  agencies,  are  engaging 
in  a  variety  of  research,  study,  and  investigatory  activities  related  to  ecological 
systems  and  environment,  and  compile  and  maintain  inventories  of  projects  and 
activities.  The  broad  scope  of  authorities  in  Title  I  would  snb.stantially  overlap 
and  duplicate  those  efforts.  We  believe  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  new 
authorities,  a  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of  present  activities,  priorities, 
and  capabilities  of  the  agencies  concerned  is  needed. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  Title  II  of  S.  lOT.I  concerning  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality.  The  environment  in  which  we  live  affects,  for  better  or 
worse,  our  health,  our  outlook  and  attitudes,  our  opportunities  for  a  satisfactory 
life,  and  even  our  prospects  for  continued  exi.stence.  There  is  constant  interplay 
of  re.source  u.se  and  exploitation,  manufacturing  processes,  and  air,  water,  and 
soil  pollution,  with  efforts  to  maintain  continuing  production,  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  and  attractive  surroundings.  INIany  of  these  factors  are  affected,  favorably 
or  adversely,  by  Federal,  State  and  local  programs  and  activities  and  l)y  the 
everyday  activities  of  agriculture,  industry  and  people.  We  believe  that  our  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  technical  society  could  well  benefit  from  a  continuing,  detached, 
broad  per.siiective,  constructive,  and  understanding  appraisal  of  factors  that 
affect  our  environment. 

However,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  Title  II.  There 
is  now  under  consideration  establishment  of  an  environmental  quality  council 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Fresident.  Such  a  council,  we  believe,  would 
he  able  to  assis't  and  advise  the  President  on  national  policies  in  the  field  of 
environmental  policy  and  conduct  an  assessment  of  current  activities  in  this 


area. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advl.ses  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 
TJyider  Secretary. 


Executive  Office  of  the  Presidext, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1~,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  .Tackson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

New  Senate  Offler  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  237,  S.  1075  and  S.  1752.  These  bills  have  a  basic 
objective  in  common  :  to  enhance  the  Government’s  capability  of  dealing  with  the 
critical  problems  of  the  quality  of  our  environment.  Abso  common  to  them  is  the 
creation  of  a  council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  assist  and  advise 
the  President  on  national  iwlicies  to  improve  environmental  quality. 

We  concur  fully  in  the  basic  objective  of  the  bills.  The  quality  of  man’s  environ¬ 
ment  is  being  increasingly  affected  by  man’s  own  ivorks,  and  additional  efforts 
are  required  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  hazards  and  the  means  for  their  avoidance 
or  amelioration. 

The  President  recently  reemphasized  his  concern  on  this  matter  and  indicated 
that  actions  are  underway  to  assure  continuing  attention  by  his  Administration 
to  environmental  factors  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  Federal  programs. 
A  variety  of  organizational  arrangements  for  accomplishing  this  objective  are  now 
under  consideration  in  the  agencies  and  by  the  President. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  area  is  the  broad,  almost  all 
encompassing  nature  of  the  term  “environment,”  Programs  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  have  as  a  principal  concern  the  protection  or  enhancement  of  aspects 
of  the  environment.  Other  programs  affect  the  environment  in  various  ways. 
Consequently,  organizational  arrangements  alone  will  not  suffice.  It  also  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  integrate  .specific  environmental  considerations  into  the  decision-making 
processes  of  many  agencies  to  make  real  progress.  As  Interior  noted  in  its  report 
to  your  Committee  on  S.  1075  and  S.  1752,  a  complex  set  of  jurisdictional  relation¬ 
ships  needs  to  he  evaluated  before  proposing  any  new  respon.sibilities  or  new 
organization. 

As  we  indicated,  improved  organizational  arrangements  for  better  coordination 
of  policy  and  program  concei-ns  in  the  field  of  environmental  quality  are  under 
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active  review  within  the  executive  branch.  In  present  circumstance.s,  we  believe 
that  such  arrangement,  particularly  those  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
designed  to  provide  better  policy  advice  and  staff  assistance  to  the  President, 
should  be  undertaken  by  executive  action  rather  than  by  legislation  in  order  to 
assure  flexibility  necessary  in  exidoratory  or  pilot  efforts  and  in  meeting  changing 
needs. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  recommend  favorable  action  at  this  time  on  the  subject 
bills. 

Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  .Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.8.  Senate,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  JIr.  Chairman  :  On  March  28  you  invited  me  to  testif.v  at  hearings  to 
be  held  on  April  15  and  16  on  the  bill  S.  1075,  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  .surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ity,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.”  Subsequently,  in 
discussions  with  your  staff,  we  have  learned  that  pressures  of  time  available 
for  discu.ssing  the  bill  make  it  preferable  for  me  to  submit  a  letter  for  the 
record. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  supports  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  The 
interests  of  the  Foundation  in  environmental  problems  have  been  growing  for 
many  years  and  we  have  become  a  major  source  of  federal  support  for  academic 
research  in  the  sciences  of  the  environment.  The  Foundation’s  mission  does 
not  entail  responsibility  for  action  programs  designed  to  ameliorate  social 
problems,  to  imi)rove  health,  to  abate  iwllution,  or  to  modify  the  environment. 
Instead,  the  Foundation’s  mission  is  to  aid  in  improving  the  store  of  .scientific 
knowledge  on  which  future  action  can  be  based.  Thus,  Foundation  programs, 
while  not  specifically  problem  or  solution  oriented,  are  of  great  importance 
in  maintaining  and  improving  the  nation’s  ability  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  problems  relating  to  the  human  environment. 

In  direct  support  of  research  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  environment 
such  as  atmospheric  sciences,  oceanography,  environmental  biolog.v,  earth 
sciences,  etc.,  the  Foundation  obligated  877,807,(X)0  in  fiscal  year  1068.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  corresponding  total  for  FY  1960  will  be  approximately  .$72,730,000. 
(The  slight  decrease  is  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  our  total  appropriation  and 
does  not  represent  the  assignment  of  lower  priority  to  these  .science  areas. )  This 
amounts  to  approximatel.v  %  of  the  Foundation’s  support  of  scientific  research. 
More  directly,  the  Foundation  has  established  an  Ecosys'tem  Analysis  Program 
within  its  Divisk)!!  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences.  For  tlie  immediate  future 
this  Program  will  have  as  its  major  responsibilit.v  the  administration  of  Founda- 
ton  support  of  the  major  ecological  s.vstems  studies  being  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  International  Biological  Program  ( IBl*). 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  scientific  research  related  to  the  environment, 
another  contribution  of  the  Foundation  is  the  training  and  education  of  .voung 
people  in  all  of  the  basic  science  areas;  including  development  of  improved 
curricula,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  administration  of  direct  assistance 
to  high  abilit.v  students.  Other  Foundation  programs  with  a  direct  bearing  on 
U.S.  long-range  ability  in  environmental  science  and  technology  include  science 
information  activities,  the  application  of  computer  techniques  and  technology  to 
re.search  and  education,  international  cooperative  scientific  activities  and  science 
ixdic.v  studies. 

The  foregoing  i)aragraphs  summarize  the  National  Science  Foundation's  con¬ 
tributions  to  scientific  understanding  of  our  environment.  The.v  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  m.v  siiecific  comments  on  the  proposed  bill,  S.  1075,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
Ihe  Foundation’s  long-standing  .support  of  the  environmental  .sciences  and  our 
consequent  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  related  programs.  Title  I  pro¬ 
poses  “To  authorize  the  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
studi(‘s,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  s.vstems,  natural 
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resources  and  environmental  C]ualit.v.”  The  list  of  activities  in  Section  101,  i)ara- 
jii-aphs  (a)  through  (j)  would  cover  a  lu-oad  range  of  ecological  re.search  and 
related  activities  to  which  more  attention  should  l)e  directed.  We  do  not  lyerceive 
any  necessary  conflict  between  tlie  work  that  would  l)e  i>erformed  under  these 
several  authorities  listed  and  research  and  training  currently  planned  and  in 
progress  under  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  even  though  the 
(.bjectives  coincide  to  some  degree  witli  existing  pi-ograms  of  the  Foundation. 
However,  ecological  research,  .studies  and  training  are  performed  l)y  a  numlter 
of  other  agencies  and  any  new  authority  would  necessitate  a  careful  review  of 
these  activities. 

Title  II  of  the  propo.sed  S.  107.1  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
I’resident  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
I’resident  has  recently  estahlished  a  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  and  has  signified 
his  intention  to  create  a  Cabinet  level  Council  on  the  Quality  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment.  I  understand  that  Dr.  DuKridge  has  di.scussed  this  feature  of  the  bill 
with  you  and  I  would  like  to  defer  to  him  for  comment  on  the  i>roiM>sed  Council. 
However,  as  i?idicated  above,  I  do  believe  that  environmental  problems  are  of 
such  great  importance  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  to  provide  all 
levels  of  government  with  the  best  scientific  and  technological  base  from  which 
to  make  the  difficult  decisions  regarding  the  best  use  of  our  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
-suhinission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leland  J.  Haworth. 

Direct  or. 


Departmext  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1960. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  .Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.8.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  ;March  12.  receipt  of  which  was 
acknowledged  on  March  18,  in  which  you  requested  a  report  on  S.  1073,  a  bill 
“to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality”. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  study,  review,  and  re.search  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  promoting  and  fostering  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively 
reduce  any  adver.se  efi’ects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  However,  our 
response  here  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  environmental  quality  as  it  affects 
this  Department.  We  are  not  commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  might  he  established  and  are  not  commenting  on  specific 
allocations  of  responsibility  to  the  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  wi.shes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  olijec- 
tive  of  the  Bill  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  proposition  dedicated  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  environment,  cannot  be  effectively  achieved  unless  it  recognizes 
that  existing  ecosystems  are  interrelated  by  nature  or  by  the  activities  of  man, 
and  that  the  environmental  forces  affecting  our  natural  resources  disregard 
political  and  geographical  frontiers.  Nature,  technological  interference,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  population  steadily  growing  in  number  and  opulence,  and  sheer 
neglect,  produce  pollutants  which  transcend  national  boundaries.  Pollution  may 
be  national  in  origin  ;  its  effects  and  control  are  international. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  world’s  ecosystems,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  common  danger  of  pollution  to  human  life,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  on  the  other,  have  prompted  governments  everywhere  to  take  official 
cognizance,  and  where  possible,  counter-measures.  There  is  legitimate  fear  that 
these  problems  are  increasing  in  virulence  and  in  their  rate  of  incidence.  There 
is  growing  awareness  that  many  of  them  are  shared  by  a  number  of  nations, 
either  because  the  same  proldems  co-exist  in  different  countries  or  because  they 
are  the  result  of  mutual  pollution.  As  a  I’esult  governments  have  begun  to  seek 
remedy  through  joint  counter-action  by  using  either  bilatei'al  or  multilateral 
channels. 
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Iiiteniatioiial  agencies  both  intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  includ¬ 
ing,  the  United  Nations,  ILO,  FAO,  \VH(),  WMO,  UNESCO,  ECE,  IAEA,  OECD, 
et  al,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  various  programs  dealing  with  si)ecilic 
problems  of  the  environment,  e.g.  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  etc.  A  report  of  activities  of  the  U.N.  organization  is  attached.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  however,  none  of  these  organizations  have  attacked  the  total  spectrum 
of  environmental  problems. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched  by  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  which  reilect  broader  vision  and  which,  in  fact,  were  de¬ 
vised  to  encompass  the  full  range  of  at  least  the  principal  facets  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  problem.  Most  important  among  these  initiatives  have  been  ; 

1.  The  International  Biological  Program,  a  cooperative  research  effort  by 
scientist.s  of  50  nations  with  the  objective  of  making  a  world-wide  study  of  or¬ 
ganic  prcxluction  of  the  land,  in  fresh  waters  and  in  the  .sea  and  a  world-wide 
.study  of  human  adaptibility  to  the  changing  conditions. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  on  the  Scientific  Banitt  for 
Bational  Vac  and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the  Biosphere,  convened  and 
organized  by  UNES(T),  which  produced  20  recommendations  calling  for  action 
by  governments,  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  with 
re.si)ect  to  various  subjects  of  research ;  and  proposed  a  long-term,  intergovern¬ 
mental  and  inter-di.sciplinary  program.  A  copy  of  the  Uonfereuce  Report,  including 
the  recommendations  is  attached. 

3.  The  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Group  for  the  Meeting  of  Governmental 
Experts  on  Prohlems  Relating  to  the  Environment,  held  in  February  1960  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  a  Meeting  of  (Tovernmental  Experts  to  be  held  at  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  ill  1971.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  ECE,  the  conference  will 
focus  on  economic  aspects  of  the  environmental  problem  obtaining  within  the 
ECE  region  (including  the  United  States).  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  meeting 
is  attached. 

4.  Tltc  L'.A.  Conference  on  Human  Environment.  This  conference  was  decided 
upon  b.v  unanimous  resolution  of  the  U.N.  (Jeneral  Assembly  on  December  3, 
196S  ( A/Res/239S-XXIII).  A  copy  is  attached.  Its  I'ationale  is  the  desire  “to 
provide  a  framework  for  comprehensive  consideration  within  the  United  Nations 
of  the  problems  of  human  environment  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  public  opinion  on  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  cpiestion  and 
also  to  identify  those  aspects  of  it  that  can  oidy  or  best  be  solved  through  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  and  agreement”. 

Coincidental  with  inter-governmental  initiativ'es,  others  are  going  forward  at 
the  non-governmental  and  governmental  level.  AmoTig  the  more  signilicant  is  the 
appointment  by  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  of  an 
“Ad-Hoc  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Human  Environment”  which  will  prepare 
a  report  on  those  man-made  problems  of  the  environment  “which  are  of  inter¬ 
national  concern”  and  “toward  the  solution  of  which  the  scientific  competence 
represented  by  ICSU  could  effectively  be  applied”. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  participated  in  all  the  above  initiatives.  It  has  had  a 
major  share  in  promoting  some  and  in  formulating  some  of  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations,  notably  by  the  UNESCO  and  ECE  Conferences. 

It  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  U.N.  Conference  and  has 
submitted  its  proposals  on  purpose,  .scope,  objectives  and  agenda,  as  requested 
by  the  Under  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  intere.st  in  the  international  a.spects  is  profound  and  real.  It  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  realization  that  the  human  environment  is  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
fallacious  and  arbitrar.v  to  divorce  the  international  aspects  from  the  national. 
It  has  been  fully  documented  that  air  and  water  pollution,  to  mention  but  two, 
are  not  re.specters  of  international  boundaries.  Pollutant  problems  now  con¬ 
sidered  local  in  character  may  be  regional  or  international  tomorrow  and  thus 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  nor  complacent  about  global  pollution.  It  is 
this  international  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  concommitant  need  for  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  that  has  already  focused  United  States  attention  on  the  need 
for  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  problems. 

Speaking  to  our  NATO  partners  on  April  10,  1969  President  Nixon  said — 

“(W)e  all  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  pool  our  skills,  our  intellects  and 
our  inventiveness  in  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology  to  enhance  our  en¬ 
vironments  .  .  .  recognizing  that  these  problems  have  no  national  or  regional 
boundaries.” 
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secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  emphasized  that — ■ 

“The  fact  that  .  .  .  we  are  preparing  for  a  world  conference  on  the  human 
environment  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  technological  development 
will  continue  to  require  institutionalized  multilateral  cooperation.” 

In  a  sense  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  only  one  of  many  problems 
that  face  all  nations.  But,  as  Herman  Pollack,  Director  of  International  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Technological  Affairs  pointed  out  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  it  is  the  one  problem  that  accentuates  and 
aggravates  all  others;  population  pressures,  inadequate  food,  shelter  and  medi¬ 
cal  care.  To  arrest  and  reverse  it,  calls  for  the  combined  effort  of  all  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  with  re.spect  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  the  question  of  environmental  quality,  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  deterioration  of  the  national  environment  is  part  of  a  global  proc¬ 
ess  and  thus  requires  remedial  action  on  an  international  as  well  as  national 
scale. 


2.  Study,  review  and  research  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  problems  and  problem  areas  beyond  national  borders  and  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  governments  and  the  scientists  of  other  nations. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  envii-onmental  problem  being  a  matter  of  national  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  of  international  concern,  U.S.  participation  in  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  programs  dealing  with  the  international  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S.  policy  to  cope  wtih  environmental  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
i.stration’s  pi'ogram  there  is  no  objection  to  submis.sion  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 


WiLT.nvM  B.  Macombei!,  .Tr.. 
A/ixistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


( The  enclosures  referred  to  are  in  the  files  of  the  Committee. ) 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

May  28,  1[)6!). 

Hon.  Henra'  M.  .Iackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  I)iterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

IiEAR  ^Ir.  (Tiairman  ;  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  March  12, 
106!).  for  a  report  on  S.  107.1,  a  lull  “To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,”  and  your  request  of  March  13,  1969,  for  a 
reiKu-t  on  S.  237,  a  bill  “To  declaim  a  national  policy  on  conservation  development, 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  your  request  of  April  3,  1969,  for  a 
report  on  S.  17.12,  the  “Resources,  Conservation  and  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1969.” 

S.  107."  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directly  or  through  grants 
and  contracts  to  (1)  conduct  investigations,  studies,  .surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality  ;  (2)  document 
and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment:  (3)  develop  and  maintiiin  an 
inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects  and  other 
major  projects:  (4)  establish  a  s.vstem  of  collecting  and  receiving  information 
and  data  on  ecological  research  and  evaluation  which  are  in  progress  or  are 
planned;  (5)  evaluate  and  di.sseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to 
public  and  private  agencies:  (6)  make  available  to  States,  counties,  munic¬ 
ipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  n  restoring, 
mantaining.  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment;  (7)  initiate  and 
utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource- 
oriented  projects;  (8)  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  de¬ 
velopment  projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  impact  of 
the  propo.sed  projects  on  the  natural  environment;  (9)  conduct  research  and 
studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership;  and  (10)  assist  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that  would  be  established  under  the  legislation. 

The  bill  would  not  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  over  programs 
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of  other  Departments  or  Agencies  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  natural 
environment. 

The  bill  wonkl  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  composed  of  three  members  (jualified  to  interpret  environ¬ 
mental  trends  and  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation.  The  Council  would 
advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy,  annually 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  environment  and  review  program  activity  of  Federal 
agencies.  The.se  functions  would  l)e  carried  out  by  studying  and  analyzing  en¬ 
vironmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  trends  with  relation  to  the 
conservation,  social,  economic  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation. 

S.  237  would  require  the  President  to  annually  submit  to  the  Congre.ss  a  Report 
on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment.  The  report  would  include  the 
conditions  of  the  environment  and  other  natural  resources,  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  management  and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  adecpiacy 
of  natural  resources  to  fulfill  human  and  economic  requirements,  review  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  entities  and  individuals  and  programs  to  carry  out  the  policies  together 
with  recommended  legislation. 

The  bill  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Advises  on  Resources,  Conservation  and  the  Environment.  The  function  of  the 
Council  would  be  to  (1)  assist  the  President  in  preparing  the  Report  on  Re¬ 
sources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment;  (2)  gather  timely  and  authorita¬ 
tive  information  concerning  natural  resources  conservation,  and  development  of 
environmental  quality  trends;  (3)  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  light  of  the  declared  policy  of  this  legislation;  (4) 
develop  and  rec-ommend  to  the  Pi-esident  national  ixdicies  to  foster  and  promote 
conservation  and  improve  the  environment  to  meet  human  and  economic  reiiuire- 
ments  ;  (5)  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  of  Fedei-al  resources  policy  and  legislation  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  request. 

S.  237  would  also  establish  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Resources,  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  Environment  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  Report  on 
Resources.  Conservation,  and  the  Environment. 

S.  1752  is  very  similar  to  S.  1075.  except  that  in  addition  to  containing  similar 
provisions  as  S.  1075,  the  bill  (S.  1752)  contains  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  S.  237  which  would  establish  a  joint  Congressional  committee  to  make  studies 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Environmental  Quality  Report,  also  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  This  Congressional  committee  would  be  knomi  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

We  strongly  support  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  national  policy  on  environmental  quality.  This  Department  conducts 
many  programs  concerned  with  the  environment.  These  programs  almost  exclu- 
.sively  concern  the  effects  of  environmental  stress  on  human  health  and  wel¬ 
fare.  Included  in  these  programs  are  activities  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
environmental  forces  on  man  in  his  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  work¬ 
place,  and  the  environment  as  it  relates  to  products  used  by  man  and  their 
effect  on  him. 

In  conducting  these  programs  we  have  many  relationships  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  .Some  of  these  are  formalized  such  as  that  between  this  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  public  health  aspects  of  water 
pollution  control  where  the  relationship  is  established  by  law.  Other  working 
relationships  are  less  formal  and  include,  for  example,  cooi>erative  undertakings 
conducted  through  interagency  agreements  and  participation  in  the  activities 
of  committees  established  under  the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology. 

As  concern  with  environmental  quality  matters  has  gromi  and  as  more  Federal 
agencies  have  become  extensively  involved  with  protecting  and  improving  the 
environment,  it  has  become  obvious  to  this  Department  that  there  is  a  need 
for  better  planning  and  coordination  of  the  numerous  activities  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  area  by  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Government. 
We  are  therefore  fully  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  tbe.se  bills  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  environmental  quality  programs 
of  the  Nation. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  objectives  in  these  bills  to  create  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  to  advise  his  on  matters  iiertaining  to  the  en¬ 
vironment.  We  would  prefer  the  flexibility  of  a  Council  set  up  administratively. 
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The  Administration  is  now  considering  the  establishment  of  a  Council  in  this 
manner.  Consequently,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  i)rovisions  in 
these  hills  which  would  establish  by  statute  such  a  Council  in  the  Executive 


Department. 

In  re.aard  to  the  provision  of  S.  237  which  would  establish  in  the  Senate  and 
ill  the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  committee  to  he  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment,  and  the  provision 
in  S.  1752  which  would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
we  note  there  is  similar  legislation  before  the  Congress  such  as  S.  Res.  78,  “To 
establish  a  Selec-t  Committee  on  Technolog.v  and  the  Human  Environment.”  We 
defer  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  establishment  of  this  special  committee. 

With  resiXK-t  to  the  authorizations  in  S.  1075  and  S.  17.52  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  .studies  and  research  relating  to  ecological  .systems 
and  environmental  quality,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  a  number  of 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  which  alread.v  have  missions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  bearing  on  this  overall  problem.  We  believe  careful  consideration  and  re¬ 
view  of  all  agency  activities  is  needed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  authori¬ 
zations  ;  ami  such  a  review  is  contemplated  by  the  Council  referred  to  above. 
We  note  incidentally  that  both  S.  1075  and  S.  17.52  include  provisions  specifically 
stating  that  the  authorizations  provided  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
in  no  way  restrict  or  modify  any  authority  of  any  other  Department  or  agency 
of  the  (iovernment. 

We  are  advised  by  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
pre.sentation  of  this  reiwrt  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary. 


Statement  of  Myron  Tribus,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 

AND  Technology 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  as  a  former  resident  of  Bos 
Angeles.  I  am  pleased  to  pre.sent  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
S.  237,  S.  1075,  and  S.  17.52,  all  of  which  deal  with  environmental  quality.  I  can 
well  remember  teaching  a  class  in  engineering  and  noticing  that  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  sitting  with  a  strange  expression  on  his  fac-e  while  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheek.  I  .stopped  the  lecture  and  went  over  to  him  and  said  softl.v,  “Have 
you  had  some  sort  of  jiersonal  difficulty?  I  notice  that  you  are  weeping.”  He  said 
to  me.  “No  sir,  it’s  this  smog,  it’s  killing  me.” 

In  discussing  air  and  water  pollution,  it  is  useful  to  begin  b.v  remembering 
that  the  earth  is  surrounded  b.v  a  relatively  thin  envelope  of  fluid,  some  of  it 
ga.seous,  and  some  of  it  liquid.  The  debris  of  what  has  been  called  the  “effluent 
society”  is  dumiied  into  streams  of  air  and  streams  of  water  and  is  carried  large 
distances.  A  factory  discharging  particles  may  deposit  tons  of  dirt  downstream. 
It  may  also  introduce  ice  nuclei  into  the  atmosphere  and  change  the  weather. 
An  airplane  dusting  crops  may  leave  small  particles  of  pesticides  in  the  air  to  be 
blown  over  natural  foliage  many  miles  away. 

Most  of  us  live  in  a  man-made  world  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  impact  of  man  on  his  environment — by  the  burning  of  fos.sil  fuels,  b.v 
the  expansion  of  cities,  by  the  flight  of  aircraft,  and  by  the  launching  of  space 
vehicle.s — may  inadvertently  and  adversely  modif.v  our  weather  and  climate. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  fluids  and  it  is  the 
motion  of  these  fluids  which  carries  the  pollutants  from  their  source  to  the 
places  where  the  damage  is  done.  We  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
charged  with  responsibilities  to  observe,  measure,  monitor  and  predict  the  state 
of  this  fluid  environment.  The  Department  has  statutory  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Nation’s  system  for  monitoring  and  predicting  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  ocean  as  well  as  maintaining  historical  records  reflecting 
changes  in  our  environment. 

Concern  over  environmental  quality  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
reflected  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  I  would  like  to  review  hriefl.v  our  interest 
and  outline  several  of  the  areas  in  which  we  are  providing  support.  A  number 
of  our  administrations  and  bureaus  are  involved  in  this  effort.  These  include  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  (ESSA),  the  National  Biu-eau  of 
Standards,  the  M.aritime  Administration,  the  Busine.ss  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  and  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
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For  proper  assessment  of  the  future  of  our  natural  environment  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  and  measure  its  present  state,  to  predict  its  future  course  and  condi¬ 
tion,  and  to  study  through  simulation  the  impact  of  man's  activities  on  the  en¬ 
vironment.  In  its  role  of  monitoring  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  throughout  its. 
entire  depth,  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  (ESS A)  is 
making  a  strong  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  environment,  and  will  lie 
able  to  assess  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  provides  strong  supix)rt  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
programs  in  the  control  of  both  air  and  water  pollution.  In  the  case  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  important  asiwcts  is  the  ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  carry  away  pollutants.  Forecasts  of  air  iK)llution  potential  are  made 
daily  for  the  Nation  and  distributed  to  all  interests.  A  new  program  for  “on 
the  scene”  support  to  State  and  local  pollution  control  agencies  is  being  imple¬ 
mented  in  coojoeration  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  plan  Weather  Bureau  meteorological  support  units  will  be  established 
in  some  40  of  the  air  pollution  control  regions  established  by  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Forecasts  of  the  flow  of  the  Nation’s  rivers  are  also  made  daily  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  These  forecasts  will  assist  materially  in  controlling  the  re¬ 
lease  of  iX)llutants  in  accordance  with  the  dispersive  capacity  of  these  rivers.  Tidal 
currents  into  and  out  of  bays  and  estuaries  are  measui'ed  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  Survey  also  maps  the  bottom  topography  of  these  areas,  at  periodic 
intervals.  Such  data  will  contribute  to  the  control  of  estuarine  pollution.  In 
addition  a  start  has  been  made  toward  the  prediction  of  “estuarine  flushing” 
for  c-ontrolling  the  release  of  pollution.  In  quite  a  different  tteld  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  maintains  an  observatory  near  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii  to  monitor  the  increa.sing  i>ollution  load  of  the  world’s 
“clean”  air,  and  th\is  assist  in  evaluating  ixissible  adverse  effects  on  climate. 
With  supiwrt  by  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  scientists  conduct  a 
broad  research  program  in  measuring  and  predicting  the  dispersive  capabilities 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS)  are  working  on  numerous  problems  associated  with  environmental  qual¬ 
ity.  The  development  of  standards  for  measurement  of  air  pollutants  represents 
one  aspect  of  this  work.  Also  important  are  the  studies  being  made  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions  which  take  place  among  pollutants  after  they  are  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  exposed  to  sunlight.  Studies  of  combustion  are  leading  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  means  for  controlling  sulfur  pollutants.  Standards  for  the  sulfur 
c-ontent  of  oil  are  being  developed.  Standard  reference  samples  for  a.ssessing 
radiation  fi-om  radioactive  substances  are  being  distributed.  Noise  as  an  environ¬ 
mental  problem  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Architectural  practices  for  alle¬ 
viating  building  noi.se  have  been  developed,  and  an  extensive  architectural  sound 
laboratory  is  on  the  drawing  boards.  A  major  effort  is  focused  on  developing 
techniques  for  the  detection  of  a  variety  of  air,  water  and  soil  pollutants.  Studies 
are  under  way  on  the  corrosion  and  deterioration  of  materials  and  structures 
due  to  pollution.  Altogether  some  50  separate  projects  in  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  relate  to  environmental  quality. 

Our  Economic  Development  Administration  continues  to  assist  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality.  During  the  past  three  years  grants  and  loans  of 
around  $50  million  have  been  made  for  sewage  treatment  facilities  across  the 
Nation,  and  approximately  $250  million  have  been  made  available  for  new  or 
improved  water  and  sewer  systems.  Grants  are  also  made  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recreation  areas  in  support  of  the  tourist  industry. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Control  or  abatement  policies  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  operations  of  many  industries,  which  have  shown  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  environmental  quality  improvement.  Industry  has  already  done  much  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  the  level  of  air  and  water  pollution  to  meet  reasonable 
standards. 

The  following  examples  of  our  current  and  recent  re.search  activities  illustrate 
the  range  of  the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration  interest  in  the 
environmental  quality  problems  of  industry.  The  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  has  surveyed  the  availability  of  gas  cleaning  equipment  for  use 
in  air  pollution  abatement  by  industry,  and  has  further  studied  the  economic 
impact  of  air  pollution  control  on  both  the  gray  iron  foundry  industry  and  the 
secondary  non-fei-rous  metals  industry.  In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  studies 
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are  beiiij;  made  of  the  relationship  of  industrial  water  use  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resources  by  increased  reusabiiity  of  water  through  quaiity  control.  This 
is  l)eing  done  in  association  with  other  agencies  and  commissions  concerned  with 
pollution  atiatement.  Studies  have  ben  made  of  the  economic  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  auto  wrecking  and  salvage  business  to  develop  programs;,  in 
cooi>eration  with  other  agencies,  to  help  rid  the  country  of  unsightly  junked  auto 
yards. 

Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration  has  participated  actively  in  an 
interdepartmental  survey  of  the  problem  and  costs  involved  and  actions  required 
to  assure  that  the  locating  of  utility  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  of 
utility  plants  is  compatible  with  environmental  values. 

In  the  Maritime  Administration  development  is  under  w’ay  on  systems  and 
equipment  for  separation  of  oil  from  water  to  permit  ships  to  di.scharge  bilge  and 
ballast  wmter  into  the  sea  wdiile  maintaining  a  minimum  of  100  parts  per  million 
of  oil  content.  This  system  will  include  accurate  and  reliable  instrumentation 
for  monitoring  the  quality  of  such  discharges. 

I  would  now'  like  to  comment  on  the  three  bills  before  this  Committee :  S.  237, 
S.  1075.  and  S.  1752. 

While  the  Department  .supports  the  objectives  of  each  of  these  bills,  we  are 
opposed  to  their  enactment  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons. 

Title  I  of  S.  1075  and  Title  I  of  S.  1752  w'ould  assign  certain  functions  respect¬ 
ing  tke  accumulation  and  evaluation  of  environmental  data  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  These  functions  may  in  some  in.stances  overlap  the  statutory 
resi>onsibilities  of  this  Department  and  other  agencies.  Consequently,  we  feel 
that  a  careful  review  of  existing  authorities  should  be  undertaken  before  the 
need  for  additional  legislation  can  be  properly  assessed. 

Each  of  the  bills  under  consideration  would  establi.sh  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  Advi.sor.v  Council  composed  of  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Council  would  include :  stud.ving  and  analyzing  environ¬ 
mental  trends,  and  the  factors  affecting  such  trends;  adrt.sing  the  President 
on  the  formulation  of  national  ixjlicies;  appraising  Federal  activities;  and  issu¬ 
ing  periodic  reports. 

The  need  for  an  Advisor.v  Council  on  the  environment  has  been  recognized  by 
the  President  and  .steps  have  already  been  taken  towards  its  establishment.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  would  expect  to  provide  substantial  support  to  the 
w'ork  of  this  Council.  Furthermore,  the  Council  could  assi.st  the  Pre.sident  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  several  agencies  in  providing  direction  for  an 
integrated  national  effort.  I  believe  this  approach  is  preferable  and  that  specific 
legislation  authorizing  the  e.stablishment  of  an  Environmental  Quality  Council 
is  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion,  I  note  that  Title  III  of  S.  1752  would  e.stablish  a  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Environmental  Qualit.v  to  receive  and  consider  the  President’s  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report,  wdiile  Section  5  of  S.  237  would  establish  Select  Committees 
in  the  Hou.se  and  in  the  Senate  for  the  same  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of 
internal  organization  of  the  Congress,  the  Department  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  these  provisions. 


[S.  1752,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  .authorize  the  Secret.ai-y  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems  ;  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  ip  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assemiled , 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Resources,  Conservation  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Qualit.v  Act  of  1969”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them,  to 
promote  and  foster  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively  reduce 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and 
development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a 
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national  ix)licy  and  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc¬ 
tive  harmony  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
program  of  study,  research,  review,  and  coordination. 

TITLE  I - ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”),  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpKjses  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses; 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including 
the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other 
information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an 
interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes  ; 

(,3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  natural  resource  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  including  reclamation  projects,  engineering  w’ork.s,  and  other 
major  projects  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  eradication  projects  contem¬ 
plated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations  which  may 
make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment ; 

(4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data 
on  ecological  research  and  evaluations  wTiich  are  in  progress  or  are  planned 
by  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals ; 

(5)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecologicai  nature  to 
pubiic  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of 
reports,  publications,  atlases,  and  maps ; 

(6)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  resource-oriented  projects ; 

(7)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 
on  the  natural  environment ; 

(8)  to  encourage  and  assist  public  (non-Federal)  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  including  educational  institutions,  museums,  and  botanical 
and  zoological  gardens,  and  other  scientific  or  conservation  organizations,  or 
individuals,  to  acquire,  designate,  and  maintain  representative  samples  of 
imiMirtant  natural  environmental  systems,  including  natural  areas  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  for  manipulation,  and  tf)  encourage  such  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  to  utilize  existing  areas  under  their  control  or  juris¬ 
diction  for  such  purposes ; 

(9)  to  establish  through  interagency  coordination,  on  federally  owned 
lands,  a  Federal  system  of  natural  areas  for  scientific  puriioses  and  develop 
the  means  and  methods  for  withdrawal  of  such  areas  from  nonconforming 
uses,  and  provide  for  their  management  and  protection  to  serve  the  natural 
research  needs  of  all  agencies,  both  public  and  private;  except  that  in  de¬ 
veloping  standards  governing  au.v  such  withdrawals,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  future  alternative  uses  of  such  areas  subject  to 
withdrawal ;  and 

(10)  to  assist  and  advi.se  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  estab¬ 
lished  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  is  furtlier  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  (1) 
to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  (2)  to  accept  and  use  dona¬ 
tions  of  funds,  property,  personal  services,  or  facilities,  (.3)  to  acquire  selected 
areas  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands  or  public  lands  under  his  jurisdiction 
which  he  finds  suitable  for  disposition,  (4)  to  administer  such  lands  or  interests 
for  experimental  purposes,  including  the  observation  and  manipulation  of  nat¬ 
ural  areas,  and  (5)  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  103.  Activities  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  carried  out  on  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con¬ 
cerned. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  as.sistance 
to  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  such  departments  and  agencies  such  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and 
assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  which  can  reasonably  be 
furnished  by  such  departments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  puiqioses  of 
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this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may 
expend  its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimhursenient  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  lO.I.  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  he  construed  as  giv¬ 
ing,  the  Swretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  re¬ 
stricting,  or  amending  existing  authorities  or  resp(»nsihilities  that  any  dei)art- 
ment  or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  puriM)se 
of  identifying  and  eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  KtG.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  such  advi.sory  commit¬ 
tees  as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  purpo.se  of  rendering  advice  and  submitting 
recommendations  to  him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  advisory  committees  shall  render  advice  and  sid)niit  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and  may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative.  The  Secretary  may  designate  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  serve  as  secretaries  to  the  committee. 

(Ii)  Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the  Secretary  ma.v  receive 
not  to  exceed  .$100  per  day  when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  addition  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmental  research 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooi>eration  with  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the 
olijectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II — COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Qualit.v  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council"). 
The  ('ouncil  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  information  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  the  environmental  quality  programs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  title,  in  accordance  with  section 
310!)  of  title  o,  Cnited  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof ) . 

(c)  It  shall  ))e  the  principal  duty  of  the  Council  to  develop  comprehensive 
national  policies  and  programs  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
environment  needed  to  meet  the  emerging  conservation,  social,  economic,  material, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

(d)  In  addition  to  those  in  subsection  (c),  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report  recpiired  to  be  transmitted  under  section  202  ; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  current  and  prospective,  to 
anal.vze  and  interpret  such  information  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the 
President  studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends  : 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (including  proposed  progTams  and  activities)  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities  affect  environ¬ 
mental  (nnility,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto ; 

(4)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reiwrts.  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request; 
and 

(5)  to  foster  study  and  research  in  the  social,  technical,  administra¬ 
tive.  economic,  political,  and  other  aspects  of  environmental  (piality  at  insti- 
tions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  Nation. 
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(e)  In  exerci-sinf?  its  powers,  fniic-tions.  and  dnties  under  this  title — 

(1)  the  Conneil  shall,  on  or  before  Deceinhtn-  1,  I'JUt),  make  a  written  re¬ 
port  to  the  I'resident,  which  report  shall  contain  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  acconnt  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Council  since  its  estahlishment. 
tofrether  with  its  conclusions,  tindinss,  and  recommendations,  and  shall 
thereafter,  on  or  iiefore  I)eceml>er  1  of  each  year,  make  such  a  i-eiMjrt  to  the 
I’resident  covering  any  i>eriod  not  covered  by  such  a  report  previously 
submitted  ; 

(2)  the  C’ouncil  shall  consult  with  such  I’epresentatives  of  science,  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  organizations  and  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(3)  the  council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  services, 
facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order  that  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shall  tramsmit  to  the  Congress  on  or  Ivefore  January  20 
of  each  year,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade  or  altered  environmental 
s.vstems  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  in¬ 
cluding  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
including,  hut  not  limited  to.  the  forest,  dry  land,  wet  land,  range,  urban,  sub- 
(irban,  and  rural  environment:  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  reipiirements  (►!  the  Nation;  and  (3)  his  recommmen- 
datious  on  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  national  policies  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  qualit.v  of  the  environment. 

TITLE  III - JOIXT  C'O.MMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
joint  committee  shall  be  compo.sed  of  eight  IMembers  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointeil  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  IMembers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  In  each  case,  the  majority  party  shall  In*  repre.sented  by  five  members  and 
the  minority  party  shall  be  represented  by  there  members.  The  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  ‘‘•hairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authorit.v  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  he  referred  to  the  committee,  and  it  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee  to — 

(1)  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of  appropriate 
matters  contained  in  any  environmental  qualit.v  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act  and  of  such  matters  related  thereto 
as  will  provide  means  of  coordinating  programs  in  order  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  recommend  any  such  studies  and  investigations  to 
the  appropriate  .standing  committees  of  the  Congress ;  and 

(2)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  the  environmental 
quality  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act, 
which  report  shall  contain  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  President  con¬ 
tained  in  such  environmental  quality  report,  and  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  such  additional  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  concerning  the  results  of  the  committee’s  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations,  together  with  its  recommendations,  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  carr.ving  out  its  duties  under  this  title,  the  committee,  or  an.v 
dul.v  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings ;  to 
sit  and  act  within  or  outside  the  United  States  at  such  times  and  places ;  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents ;  to  administer  such  oaths ;  to 
take  such  testimony;  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding;  and  to  make  such 
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expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  committee  may  make  such  rules  respect¬ 
ing  its  organization  and  pi-ocedure  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  the  committee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  as  may  be  de.signated  by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
provisions  of  sections  102-104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  .shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  employees  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee,  and  its  employees  and  con.sultants,  while 
traveiing  on  official  business  for  the  committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  provided  an  itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

Sec.  305.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  committee,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  committee 
duly  authorized  by  the  chairman. 

TITLE  IV - APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  .July  1.  1969,  and  for  each  of  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Department  of  State, 
Wasliingion,  D.C.,  April  2-},  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

V.S.  ffenate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  April  3.  receipt  of  which  was 
acknowledged  on  April  8.  in  which  you  requested  a  re])ort  on  S.  17.52.  a  hill  “to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems ;  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purpose.s”. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  study,  review,  and  research  for  the  punwse,  among  other  things, 
of  promoting  and  fostering  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively 
reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  However,  our 
response  here  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  environmental  quality  as  it 
affects  this  Department.  We  are  not  commenting  on  the  maner  in  which  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  might  be  established  and  are  not  comment¬ 
ing  on  specific  allocations  of  re.sponsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  ob- 
.iective  of  the  Bill  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  ])roposition  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  national  environment,  cannot  be  effectively  achieved  unless  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  existing  ecosystems  are  interrelated  by  nature  or  by  the  activities 
of  man,  and  that  the  environmental  forces  affecting  our  natural  resources  dis¬ 
regard  political  and  geographical  frontiers.  Nature,  technological  interference, 
the  demands  of  a  population  .steadily  growing  in  number  and  opulence,  and  sheer 
neglect,  produce  iwllutants  which  transcend  national  boundaries.  Pollution  may 
be  national  in  origin  :  its  effects  and  control  are  international. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  world’s  ecosystems,  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  common  danger  of  pollution  to  human  life,  health  and 
welfare,  on  the  other,  have  prompted  governments  everywhere  to  take  official 
cognizance,  and  where  possible,  counter-measures.  There  is  legitimate  fear  that 
these  problems  are  increasing  in  virulence  and  in  their  rate  of  incidence.  There 
is  growing  awareness  that  many  of  them  are  shared  by  a  number  of  nations, 
eittier  because  the  same  problems  co-exist  in  different  countries  or  because  they 
are  the  resTilt  of  mutual  pollution.  As  a  result  governments  have  begun  to  .seek 
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remedy  through  joint  counter-action  by  using  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
channels. 

International  agencies  both  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  in¬ 
cluding,  the  United  Nations,  ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  UNESCO,  ECE,  WMO,  IAEA, 
OECD,  et  al,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  various  programs  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  the  environment,  e.g.  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
solid  waste  disposal,  etc.  A  report  of  activities  of  the  U.N.  organization  is  at¬ 
tached  (Tab  A).  Until  recently,  however,  none  of  these  organizations  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  total  si)ectrnni  of  environmental  problems. 

AVithin  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched  by  inter¬ 
national  agencies  which  reflect  broader  vision  and  which,  in  fact,  were  devised  to 
encompass  the  full  range  of  at  least  the  principal  facets  of  the  environment  prob¬ 
lem.  Alost  imiKirtant  among  the.se  initiatives  have  been  : 

1.  The  International  Bioloyical  Program,  a  cooperative  research  effort  by 
scientists  of  .oO  nations  with  the  objective  of  making  a  world-wide  study  of 
organic  production  of  the  land,  in  fresh  waters  and  in  the  sea  and  a  world-wide 
study  of  hiunan  adaptibility  to  the  changing  conditions. 

2.  The  Intcrgovertuncntal  Conference  of  Experts  on  the  Scienfifie  Basis  for 
national  Use  and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the  Biosphere,  convened  and 
organized  by  UNESCO,  which  produced  20  recommendations  calling  for  action 
by  governments,  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  organizations*  with 
respec’t  to  various  subjects  of  research ;  and  proposed  a  long-term,  intergovern¬ 
mental  and  interdisciplinary  program.  A  copy  of  the  Conference  Report,  including 
the  recommendations  is  attached  ( Tab  B ) . 

3.  The  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Group  for  the  Meeting  of  Governmental 
Experts  on  Problems  Relating  to  the  Environment,  held  in  February  1000  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  a  Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  to  be  held  at  Prague,  (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  in  1971.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  ECE.  the  conference  will  focus 
on  economic  a.spects  of  the  environmental  problem  obtaining  within  the  E(’E 
region  (including  the  United  States).  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  meeting  is 
attached  (Tab  C). 

4.  The  T\N.  Conference  vm  Human  Environ ment.  This  conference  was  de<-ided 
upon  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembl.y  on  December  3,  1!H>.S 
( A/Res/2398-XXIII).  A  cop.v  is  attached  (Tab  D).  Its  rationale  is  the  desire  "to 
provide  a  framework  for  comprehensive  consideration  within  the  United  Nations 
of  the  problems  of  human  environment  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  public  opinion  on  the  importance  and  urgenc.v  of  this  question  and  also 
to  identify  those  aspects  of  it  that  can  only  or  best  be  solved  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  and  agreement". 

Coincidental  with  intergovernmental  initiatives,  others  are  going  forward  at 
the  non-governmental  and  governmental  level.  Among  the  more  significant  is  the 
appointment  by  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  of  an  “Ad- 
Hoc  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Human  Environment"  which  will  prepare  a 
report  on  those  man-made  problems  of  the  environment  “which  are  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern”  and  “toward  the  .solution  of  which  the  scientific  comiHdence 
represented  by  ICSU  could  effectively  be  applied". 

The  U.S.  Gov'ernment  has  participated  in  all  the  above  initiatives.  It  has  had 
a  major  share  in  promoting  some  and  in  formulating  some  of  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations,  notably  by  the  UNES('0  and  ECE  Conferences. 

It  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  U.N.  Conference  and  has 
submitted  its  proposals  on  puriwse.  scope,  objectives  and  agenda,  as  re<pie.sted 
by  the  Under  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  the  international  aspects  is  profound  and  real.  It  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  realization  that  the  human  environment  is  one.  and  that  it  would  be 
fallacious  and  arbitrary  to  divorce  the  international  asi>ects  from  the  national. 
It  has  been  fully  documented  that  air  and  water  iMillution,  to  mention  lint  two. 
are  not  respecters  of  international  boundaries.  Pollutant  problems  now  con¬ 
sidered  local  in  character  may  be  regional  or  international  tomorrow  and  tluis 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  nor  complacent  about  global  pollution.  It  is 
this  international  cooi)eration  that  has  already  Ux'u.sed  United  States  attention 
(jii  the  need  for  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  problems. 

Speaking  to  our  NATO  partners  on  April  10.  19(39  President  Nixon  said — 

“(\V)e  all  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  pool  our  .skills,  our  intellects  and  our 
inventiveness  in  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology  to  enhance  our  environments 
.  .  .  recognizing  that  these  problems  have  no  national  or  regional  boundaries.” 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  emphasized  that — 
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“Tlie  fact  that.  .  .  .  we  are  prepariiijj  for  a  world  coiiferenee  on  the  human 
environment  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  technological  development  will 
continue  to  recinire  institutionalized  multilateral  cooperation.” 

In  a  sense  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  only  one  of  many  problems 
that  face  all  nation.s.  But.  as  Herman  Pollack.  Director  of  International  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technological  Affairs,  iwinted  out  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  it  is  the  one  problem  that  accentuates  and 
aggravates  all  others  :  population  pressures,  inadequate  food,  shelter  and  medical 
care.  To  arrest  and  reverse  it.  calls  for  the  combined  efforts  of  all  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  with  re.spect  to  any  action 
taken  on  the  question  of  environmental  quality,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
following  facts : 

1.  The  deterioration  of  the  national  environment  is  part  of  a  global  process 
and  thus  requires  remedial  action  on  an  international  as  well  as  national 
scale. 

2.  Study,  review  and  research  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to  take  into 
account  problems  and  problem  areas  beyond  national  borders  and  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  other  governments  and  the  scientists  of  other  nations. 

.3.  The  solution  of  the  environmental  problem  being  a  matter  of  national 
interest  as  well  as  of  international  concern,  U.S.  participation  in  bilateral 
and  multilateral  programs  dealing  with  the  international  asi>ects  of  the 
problem  must  be  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S.  polic.v  to  cope  with 
environmental  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  program  there  is  no  ot).iection  to  submission  of  this  rejwrt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLTJAM  B.  Macombee,  .Tr.. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Natioxal  Sciexce  Fottndatiox. 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington.  D.C..  if  ay  21.  11169. 

Hon.  Hexry  M.  .Tacksox, 

Chairman.  Co^mmlttee  on  Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Ciiairmax  :  This  is  in  further  repl.v  to  your  letter  of  April  .S,  1060, 
requesting  comments  of  the  Xational  Science  Foundation  on  S.  1752,  “To  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  c*ondiict  studies,  surve.vs.  and  research  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  and  ecological  systems;  to  establish  a 
Founcil  on  Environmental  Qualit.v.  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Titles  I  and  II  of  S.  1752  are  virtually  identical  with  S.  1075  on  which  we 
commented  to  you  at  the  time  of  your  hearings  on  that  hill  in  a  letter  dated 
.\pril  22.  1060.  Our  views  on  Titles  I  and  II  are  the  same  as  set  forth  in  that 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

IVith  respect  to  Titles  III  and  IV  of  S.  1752,  the  Foundation  would  generally 
favor  any  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  more  effective  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  matters  relating  to  environmental  qualit.v.  We  do  not.  however,  consider 
ourselves  qualified  to  comment  on  specific  organizational  proposals  internal  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  ohiection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program 
Sincerely  yours. 


Lelaxb  .T.  Haworth,  Director. 


fS.  2.17.  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  dpolarp  a  national  policy  on  conservation  devclopinent.  and  utilization  of  natural 
resotircps.  and  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  if  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reyresenfatires  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhlcd. 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Resources,  Conservation,  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Qualit.v  Act  of  1960”. 
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DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  liereby  declares  that  it  is  the  coiitiiiuiiig  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Governnient,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  industry,  agriciiltnre,  labor,  conservationists.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  property  owners,  to  use  all  practicable  means  including  coordination 
and  utilization  of  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  our  Nation  and  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources  to  meet  human,  economic,  and  national  defense  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  recreational,  wildlife,  scenic,  and  scientific  values  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  national  heritage  for  future  generations. 

RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  ,3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
.Taniiary  2t>  of  each  year  (commencing  with  the  year  following  enactment  of 
this  Act)  a  report  (hereinafter  called  the  Report  on  Resources,  Conservation, 
and  the  Environment)  setting  forth  (1)  the  condition  of  the  environment  and 
of  natural  resoiM-ces  including  soil,  water,  air,  forest,  grazing,  mineral,  wildlife, 
recreational,  and  other  natural  resources  with  particular  reference  to  attain¬ 
ment  of  niultiple-purpo.se  use;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  in  management  and  utilization  of  natural  resources:  (3)  the 
adequacy  of  available  natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and  economic 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  (4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Governnient,  the  State  and  local  governments,  and  nongovernmental 
entities  and  individuals  with  particular  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  full  eon.servatioii,  development,  and  utilization  of  natural  resources : 
(5)  a  progi-am  for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  .section  2,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable ; 
Provided,  Tliat  in  the  preparation  of  such  annual  reports,  the  President  may 
submit  major  assessments  or  reassessments  of  the  siipply’-demand  situations  on 
individual  resources  at  such  intervals  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reiK)rts 
supplemental^  to  the  Report  on  Resources.  Conservation,  and  the  Environment, 
each  of  which  shall  include  such  supplementary  or  revised  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  nece.ssary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2. 

The  Report  on  Resources.  Conservation,  and  the  Environment,  and  ail  supple¬ 
mentary  reports  transmitted  under  subsection  (b),  shall,  when  transmitted  to 
Congress,  be  referred  in  each  House  to  the  special  committee  created  by 
section  5. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  RESOURCES,  CONSERVATION  AND  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Council  of  Advisors  on  Resources  Conservation,  and  the  Environment  I  here¬ 
inafter  called  the  Council).  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
•of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  jierson  who.  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  (pial'fied  to  analyze  and 
interpret  policies  affecting  natural  resources  and  the  envirviunent,  to  appraise 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  isdicy  deidared 
in  section  2,  and  to  formulate  and  m'ommend  policy  to  promote  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  improvement  of  the 
human  environment.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  receive  compensation 

at  the  rate  of  - per  annum.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 

members  of  the  Council  as  ('hairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  Mho  shall  act 
as  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  and  lix  (he  compensation  of  an 
execnitive  officer  and  such  staff  assistants  and  other  experts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
the  civil  servic-e  laws  and  the  ('lassitication  Act  of  1023,  as  amended,  and  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  civil  .service  laws,  to  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  can-ying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
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and  lix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Ciassification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended. 

( c)  It  shall  he  the  duty  and  function  of  the  ('ouncil — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advi.se  the  I'resident  in  the  preixiration  of  the  Reiwrt 
on  Re.sources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment : 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  natural 
resource  conservation,  and  development  and  environmental  (piality  trends, 
both  current  and  prosjH'ctive,  to  analyze  and  interprc't  such  informal  ion 
in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  for  the  pur]H)se  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  development  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to 
interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  sucdi  i>olicy.  and  to  compile  and  submit 
to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such  developments  and  trends ; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  light  of  the  i>olicy  declared  in  .section  2  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities  are  contribut¬ 
ing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto ; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  iwlicies  to  foster 
and  promote  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  natural  I’e- 
souix'es  of  the  Nation  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment  to  meet 
human  and  economic  requirements,  including  recreational,  wildlife,  and 
scenic  values ;  and 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reiwrts  thereon,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  resource  policy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  may  i-equest. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in  December 
of  each  year,  who  shall  forward  it  to  Congress  with  his  Report  on  Resources, 
Conservation,  and  the  Environment. 

(e)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees  and  may  con¬ 
sult  with  such  repre.sentatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conserva- 
tioni.sts.  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able  ;  and 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  services, 
facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  expense  ma.y  be  avoided. 

(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION  RETORT 

Sec.  .■).  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  Report  on  Resources,  Con¬ 
servation,  and  the  Environment,  there  shali  be  established  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  sjiecial  committee  on  such  report  to  be  known  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment.  Such  se¬ 
lect  committee  in  the  Senate  shall  be  made  up  of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  from  each  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works.  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Commerce.  Such 
select  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  made  up  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minority  members  from  each  of  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  President  pro  tempore  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  designate  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  each  such  committee,  in  their  respective  bodies  and  shall  call  the  first  meeting 
thereof  within  thirty  da.vs  of  the  receipt  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  resiXT'tivel.v.  of  the  Report  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  En¬ 
vironment. 

(b)  Each  such  elect  committee  may — 

( 1 )  make  studies  of  appropriate  matters  contained  in  the  Report  on 
Resources,  Con.servation,  and  the  Environment  or  of  such  matters  related 
thereto  as  will  promote  the  purivoses  of  this  Act.  or  iTTommend  an.v  such 
studies  to  the  appropriate  standing  committees  of  its  res]>ective  House;  and 

(2)  make  such  rei>orts  on  resoui’ces  and  conservation  matters  and  on 
studies  undertaken  by  it  to  its  resiH'ctive  House  as  it  deems  advisable. 

tc)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  such  select  committees  ma.v  (1)  bold 
bearings:  (2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses. 
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aiirt  adjourned  periods  of  its  resi>ective  House;  (3)  re<iuire  by  subpena  or  other¬ 
wise  the  atteudaiiee  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
pai)ers,  and  documents;  (4)  administer  oaths;  (o)  take  testimony  either  orally 
or  by  deposition;  (G)  employ  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  and,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  agency  concerned  and 
the  (’ommittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  select  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the  case  of  the  House  select 
committee,  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

( d )  A  ciuorum  of  each  such  select  committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
except  that  the  committees  may  provide  that  for  the  puri>ose  of  taking  testimony 
a  lesser  numl>er  .shall  constitute  a  (luorum. 

(e)  Tlie  exiienses  of  each  such  select  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  of  its  resiiective  House  uiwii  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  pur¬ 
suant  to  resolutions  of  the  respective  bodies  authorizing  such  expenditures. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Wusliington,  June  3,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry’  M.  Jackson, 

Chdirman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  recpiests  for  rei>orts  on  S.  337. 
a  bill  “To  declare  a  national  policy  on  conservation  development,  and  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance  of  the  ipiality  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes’’ ;  and  S.  1752,  a  bill  “To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  natural  resoui-ces, 
and  ecological  systems ;  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes.’’ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  that  S.  237  and  S.  17.52  not  be 
enacted. 

S.  237  would  provide  for  an  annual  Re.sources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Report  of  the  President,  creation  of  a  Council  of  Advisors  to  the  President 
on  Resources,  Conservation  and  the  Environment,  and  establi.shment  of  Select 
Committees  of  Congress  on  the  Resourc*es,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment 
Report.  S.  1752  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  broad 
ecological  research  program,  establi.sh  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pi’esident  and  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environmental  Quality. 

On  April  15,  lt>69'  we  sent  you  a  report  on  S.  1075,  Title  I  of  which  is  similar 
to  Title  I  of  S.  1752.  These  titles  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  an  ecological  research  program.  In  our  rei>ort  on  S.  1075  we  indicated 
that  the  broad  .scope  of  authorities  the  bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  substantiall.v  overlap  and  duplicate  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
other  agencies  and  Departments  which  conduct  environmental  programs.  Our 
comments  on  Title  I  of  S.  1075  are  applicable  to  Title  I  of  S.  1752.  We  believe 
that  prior  to  establishment  of  new  authority,  a  cai'eful  and  comprehensive  review 
of  present  activities,  priorities,  and  capaliilities  of  the  agencies  concerned  is 
needed. 

S.  237  and  Title  TI  of  S.  1752  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  Council  of  Advisors  dealing  with  natural  resources  and  the  environment. 
The  provisions  are  .similar  in  purpose  to  Title  II  of  S.  1075.  As  we  indicated  in 
our  report  on  S.  1075,  we  support  the  olijective  of  creating  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.  However,  the  President  has  announced  his  intention  to  estab¬ 
li.sh  an  envii'onmental  quality  council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Such  a  council,  we  believe,  will  be  able  to  assist  and  advi.se  the  President 
on  national  iwlicies  in  the  field  of  the  environment  and  conduct  an  assessment 
of  current  activities  in  this  area. 

Since  the  proiiosals  for  a  Select  or  .Toint  Congressional  Committee  dealing  with 
environmental  quality  are  a  matter  for  Congressional  consideration,  we  have  no 
comments  on  sec-tion  5  of  S.  237  or  on  Title  III  of  S.  1752. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Clarence  D.  Palmby’, 

Acting  Sccretarg. 
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Tile  CiiAiRMAX.  At  tills  point  in  the  liearino:  record  I  would  also 
insert  the  statenient  from  the  Coiiijressional  Record  of  Fehrnar}’  18 
when  I  introduced  this  legislation. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows  :) 

[Congressional  Record,  Feb.  18.  1060] 

S.  107.") — INTRODUCTION  OF  BlLU  TO  ErTADLISH  A  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  FOR  THE 
Management  of  Human  Environment 

Air.  .Tackson.  Air.  President,  I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which  has  a.s 
its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  national  strategy  for  the  management  of  the 
human  environment. 

The  puri)ose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lay  the  framework  for  a  continuing  program 
of  research  and  study  which  will  in.sure  that  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  able  to  live  in  and  enjoy  an  environment  free  of  hazards  to 
mental  and  lihysical  well-being. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  place  a  new  emphasis  on  two  aspects  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  critically  important  field  : 

First,  title  I  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  i-esearch  relating  to  the  Nation's 
ecological  sy.stems  and  environmental  quality.  It  is  critically  essential  that  liasic 
research  in  this  neglected  area  be  properly  funded  and  immediately  undertaken. 
The  data  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  man’s  impact  on 
the  environment  is  needed  before  Government  and  private  industry  can  make 
knowledgeable  decisions  about  how  their  activities  and  decisions  affect  man- 
environment  relationships. 

The  need  for  basic  research  may  lie  seen  in  connection  with  the  current  con¬ 
troversies  over  the  short-  and  long-term  impact  of  chemicals  and  pesticides  on 
both  human  and  animal  life.  Another  examide  is  the  need  for  research  on  the 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  weather  modification,  so  that  appropriate  controls  over 
the  use  of  this  emerging  technology  may  be  developed. 

A  contemporary  example  which  has  aroused  great  public  concern  in  recent 
weeks  is  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  sj)!!!.  An  editorial  in  the  February  14,  1969,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  part : 

"It  is  often  man’s  crass  indifference  to  the  consequences  of  technological  ad¬ 
vance  in  exploiting  nature  which  is  leading  to  the  desimiling  of  nature.  That  is  to 
.say,  the  gains  from  technology  seem  to  run  only  one  way — to  profits  rather  than  to 
preservation  of  a  planet  on  which  man  can  comfoi-tably  live.’’ 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  : 

"The  time  has  come  to  turn  around  the  thesis  under  which  natural  resources 
have  long  been  regarded.  Instead  of  deciding  that  we  must  exploit  them  because 
we  are  technically  able  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  i)Osti>one  exploiting  them  until  the 
need  is  great  or  our  knowledge  of  what  damage  exi)loitation  may  do  is  sub¬ 
stantially  larger.’’ 

In  my  judgment,  more  must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  soon,  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  data  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  man  and  his  intrusive  technology  upon  an  environment  that  is  unceasingl.v 
subject  to  growing  pressures. 

Second,  title  II  of  the  bill  would  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends :  the 
factors  that  affect  these  trends ;  and  how  they  relate  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation.  The  Council  would  also  advise  and 
assist  the  President  on  the  formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  imi)rovement  of  environmental  quality,  and  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  as  required  by  section  20R  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  more  effective  process  of  policy  review  on  matters 
affecting  our  entire  biological  and  physical  resoui’ces  can  be  achieved  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  forum  in  the  Office  of  the  President  for  the  ccnisideration  of  alternative 
solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 

Our  present  governmental  institutions  are  not  designed  to  deal  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner  with  iiroblems  involving  the  quality  of  our  surroundings  ami 
man's  relatiomship  to  the  environment.  The  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
.government  institutions  as  presently  organized  are  extremely  fractionated.  We 
have,  for  example,  separate  agencies  and  separate  policies  on  shipiiing,  fisheries, 
mines,  forests,  and  water  resource  development.  At  .some  ixiint  in  our  hi.story  we 
felt  it  was  wise  to  organize  Government  around  these  concepts.  This  organization 


reflects  our  early  national  goals  of  resources  exploitation,  economic  development, 
and  conquest. 

Our  national  goals  have,  however,  changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years.  Today 
Government  organization  does  not  reflect  this  change  in  objectives  and  the  new 
demands  which  are  being  placed  on  the  environment. 

At  present  the  Federal  programs  of  signiflcant  concern  to  environmental  man¬ 
agement  are  scattered  throughout  11  of  the  major  executive  departments  and  16 
independent  agencies.  The  problems  of  coordination  and  control  are  obvious.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  new  approaches  are  required  if  we  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  management  of  our  future  environment.  Better  concepts  and  better 
institutions  must  be  designed  to  supplement  the  programs  and  goals  of  existing 
agencies. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  during  the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  and  myself.  The  text  of  the  bill  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  90th  Congress,  together  with  other  relevant  materials,  may  be 
found  at  page  S18808  of  the  December  15,  1967,  Congressional  Record.  Further 
materials  from  various  sources  discussing  the  need  for  a  national  strategy  on 
environmental  management  may  be  found  at  page  S959  of  the  February  6,  1968, 
Congressional  Record. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  any  effort  to  undertake  a  meaningful  study  of 
environmental  and  natural  resource  administration  faces  is  that  the  subject  spans 
the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the  major  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  an  effort 
to  begin  the  process  of  review  without  impinging  upon  the  legitimate  legislative 
and  jurisdictional  interests  of  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  Congressman 
George  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
I  served  as  cochairmen  for  the  purpose  of  convening  a  unique  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  Joint  House-Senate  colloquivim  to  discuss  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  last  July  17,  1968.  The  participants  at  the  colloquium  included  five  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science  Adviser,  Mr.  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  Dean 
Don  K.  Price,  of  Harvai’d,  and  many  concerned  Members  of  the  Congress.  A 
varied  group  of  scholars  and  Goveimment  officials  also  submitted  statements  and 
reports  on  the  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy  and  offered  suggestions 
as  to  the  content  of  such  a  policy. 

The  colloquium  considered  the  broad  policy  implications  of  environmental  legis¬ 
lation  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress.  More  than  120  Members 
had  introduced  bills  which  were  referred  to  19  separate  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Most  of  these  measures  dealt  with  individual  resource  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  environmental  pollution,  or  the  general  decline  in  the  quality  of 
urban  and  rural  living  conditions.  The  colloquium  was  not,  however,  directed  to  a 
discussion  of  specific  legislative  proposals.  In  view  of  the  widespread  congressional 
interest  in  improving  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  the 
colloquium  was  directed  at  the  general  question  of  the  need  for  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

A  special  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
“A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment”  was  prepared  for  the  committee’s  use 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  colloqirium.  This  report  was  written  by  Prof.  L.  K. 
Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Van  Ness, 
.special  counsel  to  the  committee.  Mr.  President,  because  the  report  is  now  out  of 
print  and  because  it  summarizes  the  requirements  for  policy  effectiveness  and  the 
questions  of  implementing  an  effective  program  of  environmental  administration 
so  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected  portions  of  the  report  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  following  the  colloquium,  a  congressional  white 
paper  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  'Service. 
This  document,  which  was  distributed  to  the  Congress  in  October,  summarized  the 
key  points  raised  in  the  dialog  between  Members  of  Congress  and  the  colloquium 
participants.  It  also  suggested  a  number  of  approaches  that  the  Congress  might 
follow  in  formulating  a  clear  and  forceful  strategy  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  colloquium  disclosed  that  environmental  management  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  Congress  and  the  administration  today.  This  fact  has  long 
been  recognized  in  academic  and  scientific  circles.  For  example,  last  year  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration  devoted  an  entire  issue  of  its  journal. 
Public  Administration  Review,  to  the  interaction  of  well-known  environmental 
problems  and  the  efficacy  of  existing  Government  programs  to  deal  with  conflicts 
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and  controversies  over  the  use  of  the  environment.  The  editor  of  the  issue.  Prof/ 
Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  called  attention  to  the  numerous 
statutes  that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  on  behalf  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
public  health,  urban  planning,  atmospheric  research,  oceanography,  rural  con- 
.servatiou,  and  related  fields.  Yet  he  emi)hasized  that  the.se  measures  “do  not 
cumulate  to  give  us  basic  iwlitical  doctrine  that  would  guide  social  conduct  as  it 
impinges  upon  the  environment.” 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  major  conferences  sponsored  by  philanthropic 
foundations  and  universities,  including  the  Industry  and  Environment  Conference 
held  at  Williams  College  in  October  1968,  have  pinpointed  very  serious  gaps  in 
our  private  and  public  research  effort  to  under.stand  the  long-term  social  im¬ 
plications  of  the  environmental  changes  being  wrought  by  rapidly  expanding 
technologies  and  their  industrial  applications. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  authorize  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisers  to  periodically  review  all  existing  programs  and  activities  carried  out 
by  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  to  document  and  anticipate 
imminent  environmental  alteration.s,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  President.  The  Council  would  thus  help  the  President  evaluate  the  trends 
of  new  technologies  and  developments  as  they  affect  our  total  surroundings,  and 
to  develop  broad  policies,  including  those  related  to  anticipatory  research,  to 
prevent  future  man-induced  environmental  changes  which  could  have  serious 
social  and  economic  consequences. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  duplicate  any  existing  research  evaluation 
functions  such  as  those  carried  out  by  the  Otflce  of  Science  and  Technology.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  clear  that  scientific  knowledge  mu.st  be  advanced  and  related  to  the 
public’s  interest  in  maintaining  a  quality  environment  and  in  establishing  better 
man-environment  relationships.  The  aim  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a  continuing 
and  thorough  consideration  of  our  Nation’s  overall  progress  in  meeting  national 
and  international  problems  of  environmental  management  which  are  critically 
important  to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

The  need  for  an  information  gathering  body  such  as  the  proposed  Council  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  is  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  do  more  to  antici¬ 
pate  environmental  problems  and  develop  strategies  for  their  resolution  before 
they  a.ssume  crisis  proportions.  It  is  far  cheaper — in  human,  social,  and  economic 
terms — to  anticipate  these  problems  at  an  early  date  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  require  the  massive  expenditures  we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air  and  water  pollution  and  to  deal  with  recurring  problems  such  as  the 
recent  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  The  proposed  Council  could  perform  this  function 
of  problem  anticipation,  overview,  and  informal  coordination. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  administration  has  been  given 
recommendations  along  these  lines.  Early  this  year,  the  Brookings  Institution 
issued  a  report,  edited  by  Kermit  Gordon,  entitled  “Agenda  for  the  Nation”  in 
which  some  of  the  Nation’s  leading  observers  of  pul)lic  affairs  identify  the  major 
issues  the  executive  branch  must  face  in  the  months  ahead.  This  report  contains 
an  essay  by  Prof.  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  IJniver.sit.v,  on  the  subject  “Managing  Our  Federal 
Government.”  Professor  Bailey  described  the  need  for  restnicturing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  to  reflect  what  many  public  administration  experts  consider  the 
prime  concerns  of  the  Nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  i)oint  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  These  prime  concerns  are  identified  as  fir.st,  national  security ;  .second, 
stability  and  growth ;  third,  human  resource  development ;  and,  fourth,  environ¬ 
mental  management  and  control. 

In  the  first  three  areas  cited,  the  President’s  Office  has  steadily  strengthened 
its  policy  review  capabilities  by  creating  special  councils  and  Presidential  advis¬ 
ers.  But  as  Professor  Bailey  noted,  in  the  increasingly  troublesome  area  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  and  viabilit.v  of  our  environment,  the  I’resident's  Office  is 
patently  deficient : 

“Aside  from  ad  hoc  task  forces  (many  of  which  have  been  extremely  productive 
and  catalytic),  there  is  no  effective  agent  or  agency  .  .  .  charged  with  the  study 
of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  development  of  effective  programs  to  deal 
with  tliem  in  tenns  of  continuing  and  changing  presidential  persi>ectives  of  the 
public  interest.” 

Professor  Bailey  went  on  to  note : 

“The  presidency  is  the  only  institution  in  the  American  polity  where  over¬ 
arching  and  long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  coherently  analyz^  and  melded. 

“The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  must  reflect  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive. 
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In  the  present  age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime  concerns  are  four:  national 
security,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the  physical 
environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  In  these  four  areas,  the  President  must  have  at  his  disposal  institutional 
arrangements  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options  judiciously,  and  effect 
coordinated  responses.” 

At  present,  the  President  does  not  have  at  his  disi>osal  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  to  sort  options  judiciously,  and  to  effect 
coordinated  responses  in  the  field  of  environmental  administration. 

While  Professor  Bailey’s  essay  does  not  directly  endorse  the  councilor  approach 
for  Presidential  iwlicy  review  in  the  environmental  held,  as  I  am  now  proposing, 
I  think  his  arguments  for  more  satisfactory  machinery  than  now  exists  to  devise 
a  national  strategy  of  environmental  management  are  i)articularly  significant 
and  should  he  studied  by  the  Congress  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  a  quality  environment  for  present  and  future  generations.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from  his  chapter  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ITce  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
ilr.  Peter  Khiss  from  the  January  14,  1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  article  discusses  recommendations  made  to 
President  Nixon  by  his  Task  Force  on  Resources  and  the  Environment.  It  is  re- 
liorted  that  the  task  force  recommend  the  naming  of  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Environmental  Affairs  to  the  President  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Council  on  the  Environment.  The  new  Council  would,  according  to  Mr.  Khiss’ 
article,  represent  a  broadening  of  the  membership  and  areas  of  responsibility 
of  the  present  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  This  report  is  for  the 
President’s  confidential  use,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  task  force’s  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  followed.  It  is,  however,  my  tentative  view  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problems  faced  will  require  a  more  effective  instrument  than  a 
revamped  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  man’s  total  environment  has  emerged  in  the 
last  few  years  as  a  new  focus  for  public  policy.  Not  long  ago  the  ideal  of  a 
governmental  resiwnsibility  for  the  health  of  the  individual,  for  the  state  of  the 
economy,  for  consumer  protection  and  for  housing  was  considered  revolutionary. 
Today,  we  have  come  to  take  these  responsibilities  for  granted.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  make  the  concept  of  a  governmental  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  our  surroundings  an  accepted  tenet  of  our  ix)litical  philosophy. 

It  is  time  that  we  reexamine  our  national  goals  and  purposes  in  managing 
the  environment.  New  goals  and  new  policies  which  are  in  the  long-range  public 
interest  are  clearly  required.  Tlieir  successful  development  will  require  the  active 
participation  of  the  States  and  private  enterprise  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Federal  Government — and  I  suppose  this  may  also  be  true  of  State 
government — we  have  sometimes  indulged  ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we  are 
doing  a  grand  job  of  environmental  management.  But  the  facts  do  not  supiMirt 
this.  Many  of  our  approaches  and  programs  have  involved  merely  a  cosmetic 
approach — “clean-up,  paint-up,  and  fix-up.”  Tlie  conditions  we  are  dealing  with, 
however,  are  not  cured  by  cosmetology.  Many  will  require  major  surgery. 

Our  responses  have  been  too  narrow,  too  limited,  and  too  siiecialized.  In  the 
past,  we  have  established  costly  programs  without  a  clear  enough  perception 
of  the  objectives  and  the  goals  we  seek  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the  point  in  our  national  life  where  this 
country  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  timeworn  method  of  simply  convening  ad  hoc 
study  groups  and  task  forces  to  make  recommendations  which  are  easily  filed 
away  and  forgotten  every  time  there  is  a  new  environmental  crisis  such  as  the 
recent  oil  spill  off  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  was  correct  in  directing  Dr.  DuBridge,  the 
President’s  Science  Adviser,  to  bring  together  a  panel  of  scienti.sts  and  engineers 
to  review  the  oil  pollution  problem.  What  is  of  grave  concern,  however,  is  that 
we  are  still  only  reacting  to  crisis  sitations  in  the  environmental  field.  What 
we  should  be  doing  is  setting  up  institutions  and  procedures  designed  to  anticipate 
environmental  problems  before  they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 
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We  need  to  know  what  the  risks  are,  and  we  need  to  know  what  options  and 
alternatives  are  available  in  the  development  of  our  resources  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  environment.  It  is  far  cheaper  in  human,  social,  and  economic 
terms,  to  anticipate  these  problems  at  an  early  stage  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  re(iuire  the  massive  exi>enditures  we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air,  water,  and  oil  pollution. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will,  if  enacted,  go 
a  long  way  toward  giving  the  Federal  Government  an  environmental  problem 
anticipatory  capacity. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  I  urge  I’resident  Nixon  to  consider  very  carefully 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  he  printed 
at  this  iK)int  in  the  Record. 

'I’he  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  he  received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ( S.  1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gation,  studies,  surveys,  and  re.search  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Stevens) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printeil  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

s.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representutiees  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  i)i.  Congress  usscniMed,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
and  foster  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  develoii- 
nient  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
Nation’s  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  development  and  future  well  being,  and  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony 
and  fultill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
study,  review,  and  research. 

TITLE  1 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Secretary”),  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relat¬ 
ing  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality ; 

(b)  to  document  and  detine  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including  the 
plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of 
their  underlying  causes : 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
re.sources  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and 
programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environment : 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data  on 
ecological  research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by 
other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals. 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public 
and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of  reports, 
publications,  atlases,  and  maps ; 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  environment ; 

(g)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  resource-oriented  projects ; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects 
on  the  natural  environment ; 

(i)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Feileral  ovmer- 
ship  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies ;  and 
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(j)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environment  Quality  established  under  title  II 
•of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  and 
to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal  services,  or  facilities  to 
•carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments  and 
agencies  such  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Federal  agency 
furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in  environmenal  reseai’ch 
in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  cooperation  with  aprpopriate 
departments  or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinating  international 
•organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  contribute  to  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  lOo.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving, 
the  Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  authorized  programs  of  any  other 
•department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing,  modifying,  restricting, 
or  amending  existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  department  or 
agency  may  have  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
identifying  and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Seo.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council”).  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  responsible  to  the  scientific, 
•economic,  social,  aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  this  Nation.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  from 
such  members. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  study  and 
analyze  environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating 
each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health 
goals  of  this  Nation.  In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment ; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  on  the  formulation  of 
national  jmlicies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality ; 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  such  information  available 
to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or  through 
financial  assistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial 
environment  quality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth  (a)  the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including 
marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestial  environment,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
environment;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management, 
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niifl  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council 
may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
he  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  accordance 
with  section  8100  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  20.1.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  apiwopriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Exhibit  1 

A  National  Policy  for  the  Enyhsonment — A  Report  on  the  Need  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  for  the  Environment  :  An  Explanation  of  Its  Purpose  and 
Content;  an  Exploration  of  Means  To  Make  It  Effective;  and  a  Listing 
of  Questions  Implicit  in  Its  Establishment 

(A  siiecial  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
by  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  together  with  a  statement  by  Senator  Henry  IM.  Jack- 
son) 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Over  the  years,  in  small  but  steady  and  growing  increments,  we  in  America 
have  been  making  veiT  important  decisions  concerning  the  management  of  our 
environment.  Unfortunately,  these  haven’t  always  been  very  wise  decisions. 
Throughout  much  of  our  histor.v,  the  goal  of  managing  the  enmronment  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens  has  often  been  overshaodwed  and  obscured  by  the  pursuit 
of  narrower  and  more  immediate  economic  goals. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the  dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling 
through  events  and  establishing  policy  by  inaction  and  default  have  been  very 
widely  perceived.  Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  America  we  have  too  often  reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  consequences  of  environmental  mismanage¬ 
ment,  but  seldom  the  long-term  consequences  or  the  alternatives  oiien  to  future 
action. 

This  report  proposes  that  the  American  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  break  the  shackles  of  incremental  policymaking  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environment.  It  discusses  the  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy 
and  states  what  some  of  the  major  elements  of  .“uch  a  policy  might  be.  It  also 
raises  a  numlier  of  questions  implicit  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad-based 
and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  exhaustively  with  these  subjects.  Rather, 
it  attempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  needs 
for  and  the  elements  of  a  national  environmental  policy  in  the  arena  of  public 
debate.  If  the  report  is  successful  in  encouraging  discussion  and  in  refining 
some  of  the  is.sues  involved,  it  wall  have  performed  a  w’orthwhile  purpose.  In 
the  la.st  few  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that.  soon,  some  Presi¬ 
dent  and  some  Congress  must  face  the  inevitable  task  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  objective  of  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans  is  a  top-priority 
national  goal  which  takes  precedence  over  a  number  of  other,  often  competing, 
objectives  in  natural  resource  management  and  the  u.se  of  the  environment. 
In  my  judgment,  that  inevitable  time  of  decision  is  close  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  intelligent  decisions  which  are  not  based  on  the  emotion 
of  conservation's  cause  c^lebre  of  the  moment  or  on  the  error  of  simply  perpetuat¬ 
ing  past  practices,  there  is  a  very  real  need  to  develop  a  national  capacity  for 
constructive  criticism  of  present  policies  and  the  development  of  new  institutions 
and  alternatives  in  the  management  of  the  environmental  resources  of  land,  air, 
water,  and  living  space.  Developing  this  capacity  will  require  that  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  elements  of  our  national  life — ^industry,  the  university.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government — participate  in  forming  this  iwlicy.  It  will  require 
the  creative  utilization  of  technology  to  improve  environmental  conditions  and 
to  prevent  unanticipated  future  instances  of  costly  abuse.  It  will  also  require 
that  government  bu.siness,  and  industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far  greater  range 
of  alternatives  and  potential  consequences  when  they  make  environment- 
affecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
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Filially,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the  declaration  of  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  enhance  the  total  man-environ¬ 
ment  relationship.  The  present  problem  is  not  suiiply  the  lack  of  a  policy.  It  also 
involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  policies  and  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  they  may  be  continuously  reviewed  to  determine  whether  they 
meet  the  national  goal  of  a  quality  life  in  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans. 
Declaration  of  a  national  environmental  policy  could,  however,  provide  a  new 
organizing  concept  by  which  governmental  functions  could  be  weighed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  light  of  better  perceived  and  better  understood  national  needs  and 
goals. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  t±ie  Senate  Interior  Committee 
by  Pi'of.  Lyuton  K.  Caldwell,  Department  of  Government,  Indiana  University, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  J.  Van  Ness,  special  counsel  to  the  committee, 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  Professor  Caldwell’s  contribution  was,  in  part,  made  possible  through 
an  arrangement  with  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

“Scientists  from  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union — ^and  from  50  other  coim- 
tries — have  already  begun  an  international  biological  program  to  enrich  our 
understanding  of  man  and  his  environment. 

“I  propose  that  we  make  this  effort  a  permanent  concern  of  our  nations.  I 
propose  that  the  United  States  scientists  join  with  the  scientists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  to  form  an  international  council  on  the  human  environ¬ 
ment.” — From  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Commencement  Address  at  Glass- 
boro  State  College,  Qlassboro,  N.J.,  June  4,  1968. 

PREAMBLE 

It  is  a  major  function  of  the  Congress  to  propose  and  consider  policies  “to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.” 
Today,  a  challenge  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people  has  arisen.  The  challenge  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  base,  natural  and  manmade,  which  is  the  indispensable  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  security,  welfare,  and  prosperity.  Congress  has  recognized 
this  challenge,  and  in  accord  with  its  responsibilities  is  preparing  a  response. 
Numerous  proposals  are  now  before  the  Cbngress  to  deal  with  what  some 
of  our  best  informed  scientists  and  political  leaders  describe  as  an  “environmental 
crisis.”  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  “view  with  alarm,”  but  to  raise 
the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a  need  for  a  national  environmental  policy  and  to 
discuss  some  of  the  major  elements  which  might  be  considered  for  inclusion  in 
such  a  policy.  This  report  is  intended  to  bring  the  issue  of  environmental  policy 
into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  the  complexity  of  its  subject  matter  permits,  and  to 
identify  some  of  the  basic  questions  that  would  be  encountered  in  shaping  a 
national  policy. 

The  threat  of  environmental  deterioration,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  described  as  “a  crisis  of  choice,”  is  largely  the  result  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  impact  of  a  dual  explosion  of  population  and  technology  upon  limited 
resources  of  air,  water,  land,  and  living  space.  This  challenge  has  not  occurred 
before  in  American  history  nor  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Today  the  threat 
this  challenge  presents  is  widely  recognized.  Calls  for  action  have  come  from 
many  sectors  of  American  society :  from  labor,  from  business,  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  science,  from  civic  bodies,  from  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic  groups, 
from  public  agencies  and  from  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Sym¬ 
bolizing  the  national  concern,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  entitled  its  196S 
Conservation  Yearbook  “Man — An  Endangered  Species?”;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  call  for  action  in  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  headline  “The  Need :  To  Manage  Our  Environment.”  These  publica¬ 
tions,  together  with  many  others  listed  in  appendix  A,  document  the  evidence 
and  provide  an  outstanding  listing  of  the  dangers  and  costs  of  environmental  de¬ 
terioration.  When  these  dangers  and  costs  are  understood,  the  need  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  refine  and  establish  a  countervailing  policy  is  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  American  people  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  will  meet  the  need.  To  be  effective,  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment  must  be  compatible  and  consistent  with  many  other  needs 
to  which  the  Nation  must  respond.  But  it  must  also  define  the  intent  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  management  of  their  environment  in  terms  that  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  administrative  agencies  and  the  electorate  can  con¬ 
sider  and  act  upon.  A  national  policy  for  the  environment — like  other  major 


•policy  declarations — must  be  concerned  with  principle  rather  than  with  detail; 
but  it  must  me  principle  which  can  be  applied  in  action.  The  goals  of  effective 
environmental  policy  cannot  he  counsels  of  perfection ;  what  the  Nation  re¬ 
quires  are  guidelines  to  assist  the  Government,  private  enterpri.se  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  plan  together  and  to  work  together  toward  meeting  the 
■challenge  of  a  better  environment.  At  the  risk  of  some  oversimplication,  the  task 
may  be  summarized  in  these  terms  : 

(1 )  To  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 

<(2)  To  restore  and  revitalize  damaged  areas  of  our  Nation  so  that  they 
may  once  again  be  productive  of  economic  wealth  and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

(3)  To  find  alternatives  and  procedures  which  will  minimize  and  prevent  fu- 
tiu-e  hazards  in  the  use  of  environment-shaping  technologies,  old  and  new. 

(4)  To  provide  direction  and,  if  necessary,  new  institutions  and  new  tech¬ 
nologies  designed  to  optimize  man-environment  relation.ships  and  to  minimize 
future  costs  in  the  management  of  the  environment. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  management  is,  in  es.sence,  a  challenge  of 
uiodeim  man  to  himself.  The  principal  threats  to  the  environment  are  those  that 
man  himself  has  induced.  A  national  policy  for  the  environment  is  thus  above 
all  else  a  national  policy  for  the  welfare  and  survival  of  man.  It  is  one  more 
step  in  the  .journey  of  the  American  people  from  political  independence  toward 
knowledgeable  self-determination  in  its  most  fundamental  and  democratic  sense. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICT  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  threat  of  environmental 
misananagement  and  deterioration  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  has  been  established.  ( See  app.  A. )  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  security  and  relative  urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the  environment. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  man’s  environmental  relationships  have  reached 
a  point  of  crisis :  others  do  not  see  the  condition  of  the  environment  gen¬ 
erally  as  having  yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less.  general  consensus  throughout  most  walks  of  life  that  a  serious  state  of 
affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least,  it  is  approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and 
international  proportions.  The  focus  of  this  report  is  therefore  on  national  policy 
to  cope  with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  impending,  rather  than  with  docu¬ 
menting  the  facts  relating  to  environmental  deterioration. 

Part  I.  Requirements  for  policy  effectiveness 

Effective  policy  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  things  hoped  for.  It  is  a  coherent, 
reasoned  statement  of  goals  and  principles  supported  by  evidence  and  formulated 
in  language  that  enables  those  resjxinsible  for  implementation  to  fulfill  its  intent. 
This  section  of  the  report  describes  some  of  the  interrelating  conditions  that 
appear  necessary  to  an  effective  national  policy  for  the  environment.  The  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  developed  under  the  following  five  headings : 

(1)  Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Facilitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International  Cooperation. 

1.  Understanding  Imminent  Need 

An  effective  and  enlightened  environmental  policy  is  a  response  to  the  needs 
of  man  in  relation  to  his  environment.  The  response  may  involve  the  control  of 
man’s  behavior  on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankind  where  those  interests 
are  clearly  perceived  and  widely  held.  Man’s  relationships  with  his  environment 
are,  of  course,  multitudinous  and  complex.  Control  by  governments,  by  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  or  by  other  institutions,  cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to 
every  aspect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  actual  points 
of  impact  of  individual  man  upon  his  environment.  Policy  effectiveness  conse¬ 
quently  depends  ver.y  largely  upon  the  internationalization,  in  the  human  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  those  understandings,  values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  his  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  his  environment  along  generally  beneficial  lines.  A  major 
requisite  of  effective  evnironmental  policy  is  therefore  intelligent  and  informed 
individual  self-control. 
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There  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  Americans 
perceive  the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environmental  decay.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  few  recognize  the  connection  betw’een  the  conditions  which 
they  deplore  and  the  absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  national  policy  on 
behalf  of  environmental  quality. 

Man  is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  that  is  totally  new  in  human  history. 
He  has  rapidly  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  easily  inhabitable  areas  of  the 
earth  while  his  numbers  have  increased  at  an  exponential  and  accelerating  rate. 
Simultaneously,  iinprecedented  economic  power  and  advances  in  science  and 
technology  have  permitted  man  to  make  enormously  increa.sed  demands  upon 
his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these  coincidental  developments  more  dra¬ 
matically  evident  than  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  many  Americans  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  wffiy  sound  environmental  management  sould  now  sud¬ 
denly  become  “everybody’s  business.”  Long-accepted  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
in  relation  to  one’s  siirrouudings  are  now  being  called  into  question.  Under¬ 
standing  of  what  has  happened  can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  in  aritlimetic. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  the  total  human  population  of  the 
present-day  continental  United  States  could  hardly  have  exceeded  3  million 
individuals.  The  demands  of  the  American  Indian  and  European  colonists  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  w^ere  very  light  when  contrasted  with  curi-ent  exactions.  By 
the  close  of  the  20th  century,  if  the  population  of  this  same  area  approximates 
300  million,  the  daily  stress  man  places  on  the  environment  will,  on  the  basis  of 
mere  numbers,  have  increased  100  times  over.  Technology  has  alleviated  some 
forms  of  stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  w'ildlife  for  food),  but  it  has  greatly 
increased  environmental  stress  in  general.  The  net  result  has  been  enormously 
increased  demands  upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Calculation  of  an  average  per  man-year  stress  upon  the  environment,  esti¬ 
mated  from  A.D.  1700  to  20(X),  and  adjusted  for  technological  factors  at  particular 
historical  periods,  would  be  a  iwwerful  persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensitive  and 
forward-looking  national  environmental  policy.  The  exponential  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  man  and  his  technology  upon  the  environment,  particularly  since 
World  War  II,  is  the  major  cau.se  of  the  need  for  a  national  environmental 
quality  effort. 

The  rate  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed  since  1890  w’hen  the  frontier  officially 
ceased  to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other  sicial  transformation  in  his¬ 
tory.  Scarcely  one  long  generation  removed  from  the  last  days  of  the  frontier, 
America  has  become  an  urbanized  and  automated  society  with  publicly  institu¬ 
tionalized  values  in  social  security,  labor  relations,  civil  rights,  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  health  that  would  have  been  utopian  less  than  a  century  ago. 
In  the  absence  of  a  system  for  adequately  assessing  the  consequences  of  techno¬ 
logical  change,  who  could  have  predicted  the  many  wmys  in  which  applied  .science 
would  transform  the  conditions  of  American  life?  Pow’erful  new'  tools  applying 
the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  the  behavioral  sciences  were 
put  to  work  for  improving  the  health,  w'ealth,  comfort,  convenience,  and  .“ecurity 
of  Americans.  Utilizing  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  American  environment, 
the  world’s  highest  standard  of  living  wms  achieved  in  an  amazingly  short  period 
of  time.  Unfortunately,  our  productive  technology  has  been  accompanied  by  side 
effects  w’hich  we  did  not  foresee.  Exijerience  has  shown  us  that  tliere  are  dangers 
as  well  as  benefits  in  our  science-based  technology.  It  is  now  becoming  apparent 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  productive  economy  unless 
we  bring  its  harmful  side  effects  under  control.  To  obtain  this  control  and  to 
protect  our  investment  in  all  that  w'e  have  accomplished,  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment  is  needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodigious  success  in  the  management  of 
their  economy  they  have  been  much  less  successful  in  the  management  of  natural 
resources.  As  a  people  we  have  been  overly  optimistic,  careless,  and  at  times 
callous  in  our  exactions  from  the  natural  environment.  The  history  of  soil  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over  forest  lands,  of  slaughtered  wuldlife  document  a 
few  of  our  early  failures  to  maintain  the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural 
resources.  Fortunately  many  of  these  early  failures  have  been  corrected  or  are 
now  being  remedied.  But  our  exploding  population  and  technology  have  created 
more  subtle  dangers,  less  easily  detected  and  more  difficult  to  overcome. 

These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  documented  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress  and  in  the  reports  of  scientific  committees  (app.  A).  They  confront 
us  with  the  possibility  that  the  continuation  of  present  trends  affecting,  for 
example,  (a)  the  chemistry  of  the  air,  (6)  the  contamination  of  food  and  water. 
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(c)  the  use  of  op«‘ii  land  and  living  space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical  stress  of  1 
crowding,  noise  and  interpersonal  tension  on  urban  populations,  may  infinitely 
degrade  the  existence  of  civilized  man  before  the  end  of  this  century.  The.se  are 
not  the  exaggerated  alarms  or  unsubstantiated  predictions  of  extremists;  they 
are  sol)er  warnings  of  competent  scientists  supported  by  substantial  demonstra¬ 
ble  evidence.  The  practical  course  is,  therefore,  to  forestall  these  threats  before 
they  have  outgrown  our  technical,  economic,  legal,  and  political  means  to  over¬ 
come  them.  Fortunately,  we  still  have  a  choice  in  this  matter.  We  still  have  a 
relatively  wide  range  of  alternatives  available  in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems  of  the  environment  must  wait  until  more 
urgent  political  issues  are  resolved.  Problems  of  national  security,  poverty,  health, 
education,  urban  decay,  and  underdeveloped  nations  have  just  and  appropriate 
claims  for  priority  in  national  attention  and  public  expenditures.  Yet  many  aspects 
of  these  problems  involve  environmental  policy.  Tliree  of  the  most  urgent — the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  the  great  cities ;  increasing  disability  and  death  from  dis¬ 
eases  induced  by  environmental  factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphysema,  mental 
disorders)  ;  and  the  decline  and  decay  of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Appalachia) 
furni.sh  persuasive  reasons  for  a  national  environmental  policy.  Before  billions  of 
dollars  are  .six'!!!  in  attempts  to  alleviate  these  social  ills,  it  would  be  wi.se  to  be 
sure  that  the  environmental  factors  causing  or  accompanying  these  conditions 
are  properly  identified  and  remedied.  We  may  otherwise  worsen  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  environment  without  solving  the  underlying  social  problems. 

In  summary,  within  the  present  generation  the  pressures  of  man  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  exploded  into  the  environment  with  unprecedented  speed  and  unfore¬ 
seen  destructiveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy 
the  American  ijeople  have  not  readily  adopted  policies  to  cope  with  the  attendant 
liabilities.  Popular  understanding  of  the  need  to  forestall  the  liabilities  in  order 
to  preserve  the  benefits  is  now  becoming  widespread.  And  provides  the  ixditical 
rationale  for  the  development  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment,  and  for 
a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  implement  it. 

2.  Recognizing  Costs 

The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have  adopted  a  coherent  policy  for  the 
management  of  its  environment,  had  its  people  recognized  that  the  costs  of  over¬ 
stressing  or  misusing  the  environment  were  ultimately  unavoidable.  This  recog¬ 
nition  was  arrived  at  belatedly  for  several  reasons ;  First,  environmental 
deterioration  in  the  past  tended  to  be  gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  it  was 
not  apparent  that  any  cost  or  iienalty  was  being  exacted ;  second,  it  seemed  possible 
to  defer  or  to  evade  payment  either  in  money  or  in  obvious  loss  of  environmental 
assets;  third,  the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the  environment  (unless  specific 
illegal  damage  could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Exaggerated  doctrines 
of  private  ownership  and  an  uncritical  popular  tolerance  of  the  side  effects  of 
economic  production  encouraged  the  belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  environ¬ 
ment  were  costs  that  no  one  had  to  pay. 

This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as  many  regions  of  the  Nation  began 
to  run  out  of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devastation  of  strip  mining  impov¬ 
erished  mining  communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine  age  piled  up  in  man¬ 
made  mountains  of  junk,  as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecommunications  j! 

arose  to  festoon  the  nation  with  skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  poles,  and  i 

as  the  tools  of  technology  increasingly  produced  results  incompatible  with 
human  well-being.  Under  the  traditional  “ground  rules”  of  production,  neither 
enterimise  nor  citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives  or  to  pay  for  measures 
that  would  have  prevented  or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environmental  quality.  1 1 
Payment  continued  to  be  exacted  in  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public  once  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  costs  required  to  restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  support  the 
public  administration  that  environmental  deterioration  entailed.  When  the  public  , 
began  to  demand  legislation  to  control  pollution  and  to  prevent  environmental  i 
decay,  the  reaction  of  those  involved  in  environmental  degrading  activities  was 
often  one  of  counter-indignation.  Businessmen,  municipalities,  corimrations  and 
property  owners  were  confronted  with  costs  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  the  abatement  ! 
of  nuisances  that  they  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  pay.  They  were  now  I 
about  to  be  penalized  for  behavior  which  America  had  long  accepted  as  normal.  '• 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  is  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding 
the  costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  policy  question  is  not  whether  payment 
shall  be  made ;  it  is  when  payment  shall  be  made,  in  what  form,  and  how  the 
costs  are  to  be  distributed.  Hard  necessity  has  made  evident  the  need  for  payment 
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to  obtain  air  and  water  of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at  least  minimum  standards 
of  health  and  comfort.  Scientific  knowledge  and  the  rising  levels  of  amenity 
standards  have  added  to  pubiic  expectation  that  protection  against  environmental 
damage  will  be  built  into  the  products  and  production  costs  of  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  a  national  i>olicy  for  the  environment  has  now  become  as  expensive 
to  the  business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at  large.  In  most  enterprises  a  social 
cost  can  be  carried  without  undue  burden  if  all  competitors  carry  it  alike.  For 
example,  industrial  waste  disiwsal  costs  can,  like  other  costs  of  production,  be 
reflected  in  prices  to  consumers.  But  this  becomes  feasible  only  when  public 
law  and  administration  put  all  comparable  forms  of  waste-producing  enterprises 
under  the  same  requirements.  Moreover  it  has  always  been  an  advantage  to 
enterprise  to  have  as  clear  a  view  as  iwssible  of  future  costs  and  requirements. 
When  public  expectations  and  “ground  rules”  change,  however,  as  they  have 
been  changing  recently  on  environmental  quality  is.sues,  the  uncertainty  of 
resulting  effects  upon  business  costs,  and  the  necessity  for  adjustment  to  un¬ 
expected  expenses  and  regulations,  is  disconcerting  and  hardly  helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment  could  provide  the  conceptual  basis  and 
legal  sanction  for  applying  to  environmental  management  the  methods  of 
systems  analysis  and  cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated  their  value  in 
industry  and  in  some  areas  of  government.  It  has  been  poor  business,  indeed, 
to  be  faced  with  the  billions  of  dollars  in  expenses  for  salvaging  our  lakes 
and  waterways  when  timely  expenditures  of  millions  or  timely  establishment 
of  appropriate  policies  would  have  largely  preserved  the  amenities  that  we  have 
lost  and  w'ould  have  made  unnecessary  the  cost  of  attempted  restoration.  A 
national  system  of  environmental  cost  accounting  expressed  not  only  in  economic 
terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustaining  and  amenity  values  in  the  form  of 
environmental  quality  indicators  could  provide  the  Nation  with  a  much  clearer 
picture  than  it  now  has  of  its  environmental  condition.  It  would  help  all  sectors 
of  American  society  to  cooperate  in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the  environment 
and  the  threat  of  ecological  insolvency  that  are  impairing  the  national  economy 
today. 

It  is  not  only  industrial  managers  and  public  officials  who  need  to  recognize 
the  unavoidable  costs  of  using  the  environment.  It  is,  above  all,  the  individual 
citizen  because  he  must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  in  amenities  for  the  way 
in  which  the  environment  is  used.  If,  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat  lobster,  shrimp 
or  shellfish,  the  citizen  must  reconcile  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  for  these 
products  or  indeed  finding  them  unobtainable  at  any  price,  unless  we  find 
ways  to  preserve  America’s  coastline  and  coastal  waters.  The  individual  citizen 
may  also  have  to  pay  in  the  cost  of  illness  and  in  general  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  discomfort.  And  these  co.sts,  of  course,  are  not  incurred  voluntarily. 

In  the  intere-st  of  his  welfare  and  of  his  effectiveness  as  a  citizen  the  in¬ 
dividual  American  needs  to  understand  that  environmental  quality  can  no  longer 
be  had  “for  free.”  Recognition  of  the  inevitability  of  costs  for  using  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  of  the  forms  which  these  costs  may  take  is  essential  to  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  responsible  citizenship  on  environmental  policy  issues. 

In  summary,  the  American  people  have  reached  a  point  in  history  where  they 
can  no  longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  deferral 
of  charges  by  letting  them  accumulate  in  slow  attrition  of  the  environment,  or 
by  debiting  them  as  loss  of  amenities  will  soon  be  no  longer  possible.  It  is 
no  longer  feasible  for  the  American  people  to  permit  it.  The  environmental 
impact  of  our  powerful,  new,  and  imperfectly  understood  technology  has  often 
been  unbelievably  swift  and  pervasive.  Specific  effects  may  prove  to  be  irre¬ 
versible.  To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  technological  advance,  the  price  of  preventing 
accidents  and  errors  must  be  paid  on  time.  From  now  on  “pay-as-you-go”  will 
increasingly  be  required  for  in.suring  against  the  risks  of  manipulating  nature. 
This  means  merely  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  protection,  restoration, 
replacement,  or  rehabilitation  of  elements  in  the  environment  before,  or  at  the 
time,  these  resources  are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

3.  JIarshaling  Relevant  Knowledge 

For  many  years  scientists  have  been  warning  against  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  quiet,  creeping,  environmental  decline.  Now  the  decline  is  no  longer 
quiet  and  its  speed  is  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  destroying  the  works  of 
man  as  well  as  of  nature.  We  are  confronted  .simultaneously  with  environ¬ 
mental  crisis  in  our  cities  and  across  our  open  lands  and  waters.  The  crisis  of 
the  cities  and  the  cri.sis  of  the  natural  and  rural  environments  have  many 
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roots  in  common,  althougli  they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as  extraneous  to 
one  another,  or  even  as  competitive  for  public  attention  and  taxation.  In  fact, 
both  crises  stem  from  an  ignorance  of  and  a  disregard  for  man’s  relationship 
to  his  environment. 

An  effective  environmental  policy  in  the  past  might  have  prevented  and  would 
certainly  have  focused  attention  upon  the  wretched  condition  of  urban  and 
rural  slums.  It  would  surely  have  stimulated  a  search  for  knowdedge  that 
could  have  helped  to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions  of  living.  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  fabric  of  American  society  can  no  longer  contain  the 
growing  social  pressure  against  slum  environments.  Today,  remedial  measures 
ai’e  being  forced  by  social  violence  and  by  the  social  and  economic  costs  of 
environmental  decay ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  remedies  take  full  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  The  pressure  uix)n  the  urban  environment  is 
acute  and  overt;  it  is  dramatized,  it  has  obvious  political  implications,  and 
it  hurts.  Conversely,  the  degradation  of  natural  and  rural  environments  is 
more  subtle.  Stress  may  reach  the  point  of  irreparable  damage  before  there  is 
full  awareness  that  a  danger  exists.  AVhat  is  needed  therefore  is  a  systematic  and 
verifiable  method  for  periodically  assessing  the  state  of  the  environment  and  the 
degree  and  effect  of  man’s  stress  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  environmental  change  on  man. 

One  would  exi>ect  to  be  able  to  look  to  the  universities  and  to  the  great  schools 
and  institutes  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  public  health  as  constituting  an 
environmental  intelligence  system.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  siich  system  ex¬ 
ists.  Man-environment  relationships  per  se  have  seldom  been  studied  compre¬ 
hensively.  Various  disciplines  have  concerned  themselves  with  particular  aspects 
of  environmental  relationships.  Geographers,  physiologists,  epidemiologists,  evo¬ 
lutionists,  ecologists,  social  and  behavioral  scientists,  historians,  and  many  others 
have  in  various  ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  man  and  environment.  But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has  not  been  marshaled 
in  ways  that  are  readily  applicable  to  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment.  At  present,  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
environment  to  which  no  discipline  has  directed  adequate  attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  a  lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating 
to  environmental  relationships.  Society  has  never  asked  for  this  knowledge,  and 
has  neither  significantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  its  production.  By  way  of 
contract,  public  opinion  has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy  physics  as  rea¬ 
sonable,  even  though  direct  and  immediate  applications  to  public  problems  are 
relatively  few.  But  public  opinion  has  bene  guided  in  part  by  the  judgment  of 
the  scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders  of  higher  education.  Only  recently 
have  the  scientific  community  and  the  imiversities  begun  to  interest  themselves 
institutionally  in  man-environment  relationships,  perceived  in  the  totality  in 
which  they  occur  in  real  life. 

Environmental  studies  in  the  universities  are  as  yet  largely  focused  on  sepa¬ 
rate  phases  of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  undesirable ; 
it  is  in  fact  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  specialization  and  intensive  study 
that  many  environmental  problems  require.  The  inadequacy  lies  in  the  lack  of 
means  to  bring  together  existing  specialized  knowledge  that  would  be  relevant 
to  the  establishment  of  sound  policies  for  the  environment.  There  is  also  need 
for  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  systems,  to  the  behavior 
of  organisms  in  relation  to  environmental  change,  and  to  the  complex  and  rel¬ 
atively  new  science  of  ecology.  There  is  need  for  synthesis  as  well  as  for  analysis 
in  the  study  of  man-environment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between  the  interests  of  public  life  and  the 
activities  of  American  universities.  Public  concern  with  a  social  problem  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  public  recognition  or  financial  support,  stimulates  related 
research  and  teaching  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Research  findings  and 
teaching  influence  the  actions  of  government  and  the  behavior  of  society.  This 
relationship  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  engineering.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  developed  strength  in  the  field  of  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  and  management.  Nevertheless  a  beginning  is  being  made  in 
some  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  a  number  of  independent  research  organi¬ 
zations  and  foundations,  to  provide  a  more  adequate  informational  base  for 
environmental  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  informational  base  for  environ¬ 
mental  policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic  institutions  or  to  government. 
Speaking  to  the  lOCT  plenary  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences,  Douglas  L.  Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler’s  Research  Center,  declared 
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that  “*  *  *  We  need  to  recognize  environmental  quality  control  as  a  vital  social 
objective  and  take  stej^s  to  establish  the  field  of  environmental  management  as 
a  new  cross-disciplinary  apijlied  science  professional  activity  of  extraordinary 
challenge  and  importance.” 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist  the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge 
has  been  uncoordinated  and  inconstant.  AVith  the  exception  of  defense  and  space- 
related  technical  investigations,  the  amount  of  money  made  available  for  en¬ 
vironmental  research  has  been  relatively  meager  and  has  been  allocated  largely 
along  conventional  disciplinary  lines.  Specialized  aspects  of  research  on  man- 
environment  relationships  have  been  well  funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  But  much  of  this  work  is  highly  technical  and  is  appropriately 
directed  toward  problems  encountered  in  the  missions  of  these  agencies.  More 
broadly  based  are  the  interests  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but  the 
Foundation’s  resources  for  funding  academic  research  relating  to  environmental 
policy  are  small.  For  a  brief  period  the  most  promising  source  of  support  for 
the  kind  of  knowledge  needed  for  environmental  policy  effectiveness  was  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  In  the  mid-1960's,  the  Service  began  to  assist  the 
establishment  of  broadly  based  environmental  health  science  centers  in  selected 
universities.  But  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  Public  Health  Seiwice  brought  this 
effort  to  an  untimely  standstill.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Fund  a  signifi¬ 
cant  body  of  health-related  environmental  research,  but  little  of  it  appears  to  be 
policy-related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying 
the  general  field  of  Government-fimded  research  for  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  found  (not  unexpectedly)  that  there  were  heavy  con¬ 
centrations  of  research  where  Government  funding  was  heaviest — notably  in 
physical  science  and  the  biomedical  aspects  of  the  environment.  Government- 
funded  research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary  or  policy-oriented  character  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almost  negligible  in  volume  and  in  funding.  It  is  probable  that 
policy  problems  are  investigated  in  the  course  of  substantive  research ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  yet  made  a  conscious  decision  to  organize  and  fund  the 
effort  which  students  of  environmental  policy  and  management  see  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  to  an  adequate  environmental  Information  system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support  for  new  research  on  natural  sys¬ 
tems,  environmental  relationships  and  ecology  on  an  indei>endent,  but  publicly 
financed  basis,  a  National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  proposed  by  a  group  of 
.scientists  associated  with  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  assisted  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  functions  proposed  for  this  institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  indicative  of  the  contribution  that  ecologists  would 
like  to  make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation’s  capacity  to  cope  with  its  en¬ 
vironmental  problems.  Defining  ecology  to  be  “*  *  the  scientific  study  of  life-in¬ 

environment,”  the  proponents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecology  state  that  it  is 
needed  (1)  to  conduct  large-scale  multi-di.sciplinary  field  research  beyond  the 
capacities  of  individual  researchers  or  research  institutions,  (2)  to  provide  a 
central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecologists  and  public  agencies  can  draw,  (3) 
to  coordinate  and  sti’engthen  activities  of  ecologists  in  relation  to  ecological 
issues  in  public  affairs,  and  to  promote  the  infusion  of  ecology  into  general  ed¬ 
ucation  at  all  levels,  and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services  for  government  and 
industry  on  action  programs  affecting  the  environment.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  proposed  institute  is  not,  however,  to  study  public  policy  or  education, 
but  to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many  others  unreported  here,  are  construc¬ 
tive  contributions  to  the  task  of  marshaling  the  knowledge  needed  for  an  effective 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  They  do  not,  however,  add  up  to  a  national 
information  .system,  nor  do  they  necessai’ily  pre.sent  information  and  findings 
relative  to  the  environment  in  forms  suitable  for  review  and  decision  by  the 
Nation’s  policymakers.  The  ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  in  the  89th  Congress  would  have  established  a  national 
research  and  information  system  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Similar  proposals  have  been  incorporated  in  a  number  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  9(Hh  Congress,  including  S.  2805  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel. 
(See  app.  B.)  An  important  difference  between  the  propo.sals  before  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  efforts  and  proposals  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
is  that  in  pending  legislation  the  knowledge  assembled  through  survey  and  re¬ 
search  would  be  systematically  related  to  official  reporting,  appraisal,  and  re¬ 
view.  The  need  for  more  knowledge  has  been  established  beyond  doubt.  But  of 
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equal  and  perhaps  greater  importauce  at  this  time  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  to  insure  that  existing  knowle<lge  and  new  findings  will  be  organized 
in  a  manner  suitable  for  review  and  decision  as  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective  through  action,  a  comprehensive  system 
is  required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of  relevant  knowledge;  and  for 
placing  before  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people,  for  public  decision, 
the  alternative  courses  of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With  ail  its 
great  resources  for  research,  data  processing,  and  information  transmittal, 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial  support  and  operational  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  permit  these  resources  to  implement  a  public  policy  for  the 
environment. 

4.  Facilitating  Policy  Choice 

The  problem  of  organizing  information  for  purposes  of  policy-oriented  review 
leads  directly  to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy  choice.  Environmental  policy¬ 
making  presents  certain  organizational  difficulties.  It  mu.st  draw  heavily  upon 
scientific  information  and  yet  it  embraces  important  considerations  and  issues 
that  are  extraneous  to  science  policy.  Insofar  as  environmental  policy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information,  it  is  handicapped  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  research 
effort  and  the  inadequacies  of  information  handling  de.scribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  a  review  of  U.S.  science  policy  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  the  European  examiners  cited  environmental 
problems  as  one  of  the  areas  of  inquiry  that  American  science  was  not  well 
organized  to  attack.  The  criticism  was  directed  not  at  the  accomplishments  ot 
American  science  in  support  of  major  technical  undertakings ;  it  was  instead 
concerned  with  the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and  behavior,  on  a 
.scale  which  their  comprehensive  and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environmental  policymaking,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  affords  a  mechanism  for  enlisting  the  resources  of  the 
scientific  community,  for  establishing  study  groups  and  advisory  panels  on 
specific  issues,  and  for  presenting  their  recommendations  to  the  President.  In 
the  coordination  of  scientific  aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  association  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  is  the  more  general  of  several  coordinative  or  advisory  bodies  in 
the  executive  branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of  .special  councils  for 
marine  resources  and  engineering  development,  for  water  resources,  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  natural  beauty,  among  other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent  the 
function  of  policy  advice.  None  of  these  bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man- 
environment  relations  as  a  whole ;  none  provide  an  overview ;  none  api)ear  fully 
to  answer  the  need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
electorate  to  consider  alternative  solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system  to  assist  national  policy  choice  may 
be  found  in  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils  on  environmental  quality  or 
councils  of  ecological  advisers.  These  councils  are  conceived  as  bridges  between 
the  functions  of  environmental  surveillance,  research,  and  analysis,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  policymaking  functions  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other.  The  particular  and  indispensable  contribution  of  the  Council  to  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  would  be  twofold.  The  first  would  be.  using  S.  2805  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  “*  *  ♦  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and 
the  factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis 
to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.”  Most 
proposals  call  for  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  environment  from  the  Council  to 
the  President  and  from  the  President  to  the  Congress.  S.  2805.  for  example, 
states  that  the  Council  shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President  in 
the  formulation  of  national  policies,  and  that  it  shall  also  make  information 
available  to  the  public.  The  bill  further  provides  that  “  *  *  *  The  Council  shall 
periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  directly  by  Federal  a.gencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  tlie  President.” 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  Council’s  functions  several  inferences  may  be 
drawn.  First,  the  proposed  environmental  advisory  councils  are  not  science  ad¬ 
visory  bodies.  They  are  instructed  in  pending  legislative  proposals  to  take  spe¬ 
cified  factors,  including  the  scientific,  into  account  in  the  course  of  their  analysis 
and  recommendations  on  environmental  policy  issues.  Second,  the  councils  are 
not  primarily  research  or  investigating  bodies  even  though  they  have  important 
investigatory  functions.  They  are  essentially  policy-facilitating  bodies.  Third, 
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their  functions  are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  reporting.  Their  nearest  func¬ 
tional  counterpart  is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Fourth  and 
finally,  councils  on  the  environment,  such  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  measures 
listed  in  appendix  B,  must  be  located  at  the  highest  political  levels  if  their  advis¬ 
ory  and  coordinative  roles  are  to  be  played  effectively.  For  this  reason  the  pro¬ 
posals  have  generally  established  the  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  However,  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  proposed  by  Representative 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  which  would  perform  many  functions  similar  to  those  of 
the  environmental  councils,  would  be  an  independent  body  responsible  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  Congress. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  facilitating  policy 
choice.  Some  have  found  the  formal  committee  structure  of  the  Congress  to  be 
poorly  suited  to  the  consideration  of  environmental  policy  questions.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie  has  proposed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  to  facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ¬ 
mental  issues  that  would  normally  be  divided  among  a  number  of  Senate  com¬ 
mittees.  Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  principal  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  concerned 
with  environmental  policy  issues,  should  be  established  to  review  a  proposed 
annual  or  biennial  report  of  the  President  on  the  state  of  the  environment.  Many 
Congressmen,  however,  feel  that  the  policy  of  establishing  new  committees  to 
deal  with  each  new  problem  area  should  be  resisted  and  that  the  present  com¬ 
mittees  should  assume  their  legislative  and  oversight  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Meanwhile  the  informal  and  practical  operations  of  legislative  business 
permits  the  present  standing  committees  to  function  with  remarkable  speed  and 
dexterity  where  the  will  to  legislate  exists. 

In  summary,  policy  effectiveness  on  environmental  issues  will  require  some 
form  of  high-level  agency  in  the  executive  branch  for  reviewing  and  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  environment.  No  existing  body  seems  appropriate  for  this 
function.  To  meet  this  need,  and  under  various  names,  a  council  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  suggested  and  has  been  incorporated  in  numerous  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  Provision  for  a  policy  assisting  body  in  the  executive  branch  suggests 
to  some  the  desirability  of  a  comparable  committee  in  the  Congress. 

5.  National  Policy  and  International  Cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  Glassboro  State  College  on  June  4, 
1968,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  calletl  for  the  formation  of  a  i)ermanent 
“international  council  on  the  human  environment.”  The  ecological  research  and 
surveys  bill  first  offered  in  1965  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  authorized  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  with  “other  governments  and  international  bodies 
in  environmental  research.”  Similarly,  S.  2805  and  other  pending  measui’es  au¬ 
thorize  “*  *  *  environmental  research  in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other 
countries  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  departments  or  agencies  of  such 
countries  or  with  coordinating  international  organizations  *  *  *.” 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  willingness  and  intent  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  and  with  international  organizations  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  environmental  research  and  policy  reinforce  the  argument  for  a  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy.  Although  the  United  States  could  cooperate 
internationally  on  many  specific  issues  without  a  national  policy,  it  could  do  so 
more  effectively  and  comprehensively  if  its  own  general  position  on  environ¬ 
mental  policy  were  formally  and  publicly  enunciated. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  user  of  natural  resources  and  manipulator 
of  nature  in  all  history,  has  a  large  and  obvious  stake  in  the  protection  and  wise 
management  of  man-environment  relationships  everywhere.  Its  international 
interests  in  the  oceanic,  polar,  and  outer  space  environments  are  clear.  Effective 
international  environmental  control  would,  under  most  foreseeable  contingencies, 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  could  hardly  be  prejudicial  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  any  nation.  American  interests  and  American  leadership 
would,  however,  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  Nation’s  commitment  to  a  sound 
environmental  policy  at  home  were  clear. 

Part  II.  Questions  of  implementation 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  hold 
for  the  future  of  government  in  the  United  States?  At  the  least,  it  would  sigrnify 
a  determination  by  the  American  people  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  future 
management  of  their  environment.  It  would  not  imply  an  all-inclusive  Federal  or 
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even  governmental  environmental  administration.  The  task  to,  too  widespread, 
multitudinous,  and  diverse  to  be  wholly  performed  by  any  single  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality.  There  are  important  roles  to  be  played  at  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  many  sectors  of  the  nongovernmental  economy.  Nevertheless  a  new 
policy,  and  particularly  a  major  one,  is  certain  to  arouse  some  apprehensions. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  in  State  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  among  businesses  whose  activities  impinge  directly  upon  the 
environment  and  natural  resources,  there  would  be  understandable  concern  as 
to  what  changes  for  them  might  be  implicit  in  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  objection  is  certain  to  be  raised  that  Government  is  already  too  large 
and  that  there  are  already  too  many  agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environ¬ 
ment.  “Please — not  one  more,”  will  be  an  oft-repeated  plea.  These  fears,  how¬ 
ever.  are  largely  those  that  always  accompany  a  new  public  effort  regardless 
of  its  purpose,  direction,  or  ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people  oppose,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  public  action  on  behalf  of  quality  in  the  environment.  It  is  implementation 
that  raises  questions  and  arou.ses  apprehension. 

It  would  be  unconvincing  to  assert  that  no  interest,  enterprise,  or  activity 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  a  national  environmental  quality  effort.  There  is  no 
area  of  public  policy  that  does  not  impose  obligations  upon,  nor  limit  the  lati¬ 
tude  for  action  of  important  sectors  of  society.  But  while  activities  harmful 
to  man’s  needs  and  enjoyments  in  the  environment  must  necessarily  be  curbed, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  Americans,  without  exception,  would  benefit  from  an  effec¬ 
tive  national  environmental  policy.  In  brief,  although  all  would  benefit,  a  rela¬ 
tive  few  might  be  required  to  make  adjustments  in  business  procedures  or  in 
technological  applications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  report  on  the  need  for  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  raise,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion,  some  major  questions  that  the  establishment  as  such  a  policy 
would  imply.  These  are  mainly  questions  of  how  a  decision  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  would  be  implemented  in  practice.  They  are  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President.  But  in  their  answers,  the  policy¬ 
determining  1  (ranches  of  Government  will  need  to  consider  a  number  of  issues 
sulisidiary  to  tho.se  major  questions. 

To  better  illustrate  the  issues  involved  in  these  questions,  reference  will  be 
made  to  S.  280.5.  No  claim  of  special  priority  is  implied  by  these  references. 
Many  of  the  bills  now  pending  on  this  issue  have  similar  provisions.  Any  one 
bill  might  serve  as  well  as  any  other. 

1.  What  Are  the  Dimensions  of  an  Environmental  Policy  and  How  Are  They 
Distinguishable  From  Other  Areas  of  National  Concern? 

This  is  the  fundamental  question.  It  would  be  unrea.sonable  to  expect  that 
its  metes  and  boiinds  could  be  defined  more  clearly  than  those  of  the  more  famil¬ 
iar  policy  areas  of  national  defense,  foreign  relations,  civil  rights,  public  health, 
or  employment  security.  The  field  of  definition  can  be  narrowed,  however,  by 
identifying  those  concepts  with  which  it  might  be  confused  but  from  which  it 
should  be  clearly  distingui.shed. 

Environmental  policy,  broadly  construed,  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  those  life-support  systems — natural  and  manmade — upon 
which  the  health,  happiness,  economic  welfare,  and  physical  survival  of  human 
beings  depend.  (See  app.  D.)  The  quality  of  the  environment,  in  the  full  and 
complex  meaning  of  this  terra,  is  therefore  the  subject  matter  of  environmental 
policy.  The  term  embraces  aspects  of  other  areas  of  related  policy  or  civic 
action,  and  it  is  important  that  environmental  policy  and  environmental  quality, 
in  the  broad  sense,  be  distinguished  from  these  related  but  sometimes  dissimilar 
policies  or  movements. 

Environmental  policy  should  not  be  confused  with  efforts  to  preserve  natural 
or  historical  aspects  of  the  environment  in  a  perpetually  unaltered  state.  En¬ 
vironmental  quality  does  not  mean  indiscriminate  preservationism,  but  it  does 
imply  a  careful  examination  of  alternative  means  of  meeting  human  needs 
before  sacrificing  natural  species  or  environments  to  other  competing  demands. 

Environmental  quality  is  not  identical  with  any  of  the  several  schools  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources  conservation.  A  national  environment.al  policy  would  however, 
necessarily  be  concerned  with  natural  resource  issues.  But  the  total  environ¬ 
mental  needs  of  man — ethical,  e.sthetic,  phy.sical,  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
economic — must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Environmental  policy  is  not  merely  the  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  problems  of  the  environment.  It  include‘5  broader  range  of  considerations. 
For  this  reason  S.  2805.  in  proposing  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  does 
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not  stipulate  that  its  fire  members  be  scientists,  although  it  obviously  would 
not  preclude  scientists  among  them. 

One  of  the  few  differences  in  emphasis  among  the  environmental  policy  bills 
now  before  the  Congress  has  to  do  with  the  role  of  ecologists  and  of  the  science 
of  ecology  in  the  shaping  of  national  policy.  The  need  for  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  national  assistance  for  ecological  research  and  education  cannot  be 
doubted  by  anyone  familiar  with  present  trends  in  the  environment.  The  science 
of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the  principal  ingredients  for  the  foundation  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment.  But  national  policy  for  the  environment 
involves  more  than  applied  ecology,  it  embraces  more  than  any  one  science  and 
more  than  science  in  the  general  sense. 

The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy  are  broader  than  any  but  the  most 
comprehensive  of  policy  areas.  The  scoi>e  and  complexities  of  envii’onmental 
policy  greatly  exceed  the  range  and  character  of  issues  considered,  for  example, 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  One  may  therefore  conjecture,  without 
derogation  to  the  unquestionable  importance  of  the  economic  advisory  func¬ 
tion,  that  a  council  on  the  environment  would,  in  time,  perhaps  equal  and  even 
exceed  in  influence  and  importance  any  of  the  specialized  councilar  bodii‘.s  now 
in  existence.  For  this  reason  its  membership  should  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  national  interests  in  man-environment  relationships. 
The  ultimate  scope  of  environmental  policy,  and  the  relationship  of  a  high-level 
implementing  council  to  existing  councils,  commissions,  and  advisory  agencies, 
are  not  questions  that  can  be,  or  need  to  be,  decided  now,  nor  even  at  the  time 
that  a  national  i>olicy  may  be  adopted.  The  imiwrtant  consideration  is  to  develoii 
a  policy  and  to  provide  a  means  that  will  permit  its  objectives  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  executive  agencies.  If 
we  wait  until  we  are  certain  of  the  dimensions  of  environmental  policy  and  of 
how  it  will  relate  to  other  responsibilities  and  functions  of  Government,  our 
assurance  will  be  of  no  practical  value.  It  will  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much 
help. 

2.  Upon  What  Considerations  and  Values  Should  a  National  Environmental 
Policy  Be  Based? 

If  it  is  ethical  for  man  to  value  his  chances  for  survival,  to  hoi>e  for  a  decent 
life  for  his  descendants,  to  respect  the  value  that  other  men  place  upon  their 
lives,  and  to  want  to  obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer  without  prejudicing 
equal  opportunities  for  others,  then  the  cornerstone  of  environmental  policy  is 
ethical.  That  cornerstone  is  the  maintenance  of  an  environment  in  which  human 
life  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  lived  with  the  fullest  possible  measures 
of  personal  freedom,  health,  and  esthetic  satisfaction  that  can  be  found.  No 
government  is  able  to  guarantee  that  these  values  can  be  realized,  but  govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  assist  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  an  environment  where  such 
values  are  at  least  realizable. 

Ethics,  like  justice,  is  not  easily  quantifiable,  yet  few  would  argue  that  society 
should  not  seek  to  establish  justice  because  justice  cannot  be  adequately  defined 
or  quantified.  Environmental  policy  is  a  point  at  which  scientific,  humanistic, 
political,  and  economic  considerations  must  be  weighed,  evaluated,  and  hope¬ 
fully  reconciled.  Hard  choices  are  inherent  in  many  policy  is.sues.  The  sacrifice  of 
a  plant  or  animal  species,  for  example,  or  of  a  unique  ecosystem 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  short-run  economy,  con¬ 
venience,  or  expediency.  The  philosophy  of  reverence  for  life  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that  must  at  times  lead  to  a  decision  as  to 
which  of  two  forms  of  life  must  give  way  to  a  larger  purpose. 

The  natural  environment  has  been  basically  “friendly”  toward  man,  Man’s 
survival  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  environment,  but  not  upon  the 
unaltered  operation  of  all  of  its  myriad  components.  Pathogenic  micro-organisms, 
for  example,  are  not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection  against  them  is  a  major 
task  of  environmental  health  and  medicine.  But  even  here,  respect  for  the 
incredible  variety,  resilience,  and  complexity  of  nature  is  a  value  that  environ¬ 
mental  policy  would  be  wise  to  conserve.  Frontal  attacks  upon  man’s  environ¬ 
mental  enemies  or  competitors,  identified  as  pathogens  or  as  “pests,”  have  mis¬ 
carried  too  often  to  encourage  the  thought  tliat  direct  action  on  threats  in  the 
environment  are  always  wise,  economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  values  to  be  served  by  environmental  ix)licy  is  broad  and  an 
indication  of  how  its  scope  might  be  defined  may  be  obtained  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  S.  2805  which  specify  the  considerations  to  which  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  should  respond :  “Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  or  attainments,  be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  inter- 
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pret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social  esthetic  and  cultural  needs 
and  interests  of  this  Nation.”  3 

The  assessment  and  interpretation  of  these  needs  and  intere.sts  is  obviously  a  3 

function  that  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have  to  perform  to  the  best  I 

of  their  ability.  No  more  than  in  the  election  of  legislators  or  in  the  appointment  ' 

of  judges,  would  it  be  possible  to  stipulate  how  these  or  other  values  should 
be  understood  and  weighted.  The  reputations  and  characters  of  the  individuals 
appointed  to  the  Council  would  offer  the  best  indication  of  how  the  specifica-  | 

tions  of  the  law  might  l>e  construed.  But  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  [i 

Council  need  not  be  wholly  subjective  or  based  upon  speculative  data.  The  ll 

methods  of  systems  analysis,  cybernetics,  telemetry,  photogrammetry,  electronic  j| 

and  satellite  surveillance,  and  computer  technology  are  now  being  applied  to  a  n 

wide  range  of  environmental  relationships.  New  statistical  and  computerized  ij 

simiilation  techniques  are  rapidly  bringing  ecology  from  what  has  been  described  j" 

as  “one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  of  the  sciences,”  to  what  may  become  one  ;• 

of  the  most  complex,  intellectually  demanding,  and  conceptually  powerful  of  the  i 

sciences.  , 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations  upon  which  a  national  environmental 
policy  should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive  than  the  values  and  con-  i 
sidera  tions  that  men  seek  to  realize  in  the  environment.  In  the  interpretation  ! 
of  these  values  and  considerations  science  can  play  a  role  of  great  importance. 

But  neither  science,  nor  any  other  field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  environmental  policies  are  based.  The  full  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  scientific  and  humanistic  dis-  ! 
ciplines  afford  the  informational  background  against  which  value  judgments  on 
environmental  policy  may  most  wisely  be  made.  ; 

3.  How  Should  the  Information  Needed  for  a  National  Environmental  Policy 
Be  Obtained  and  Utilized? 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  implementation  of  environmental  policy,  this 
one  is  probably  the  least  diflScult.  It  is  in  part  a  technical  question ;  yet  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  technical  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  can  be  easily  answered.  There  is  '• 
no  present  system  for  bringing  together,  analyzing,  collating,  digesting,  interpret¬ 
ing.  and  disseminating  existing  information  on  the  environment.  There  is  ac-  ' 

cordingly  no  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  what  aspects  of  man-environment  ! 

relationships  are  unresearched  or  hitherto  unidentified.  The  question  is  less  ‘ 

difficult  than  otliers  primarily  because  it  is  clearly  possible  to  design  an  informa-  i 

tion  system,  to  fund  its  implementation,  and  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  particular  I 

form  in  which  the  data  should  finally  appear,  and  the  method  of  its  subsequent  1 

disposition  are  more  problematic. 

Title  I  of  S.  2805,  and  other  measures  proposed  on  behalf  of  a  national  en¬ 
vironmental  policy,  make  provision  for  the  functions  of  information  gathering,  ! 
storage  and  retrieval,  dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  through  assistance  to  research  and  training.  The  detailed  provisions  of  S.  I 

2805  on  an  environmental  information  system  are  numerous  and  need  not  be  i 

repeated  here.  The  significant  feature  of  these  provisions  is  that  they  create 
an  information  system  designed  and  intended  to  serve  the  policymaking  proc¬ 
esses  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills  place  this  information  function  under  1 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  they  relate  its  data-gathering 
functions  to  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they  provide  for  the  transmit¬ 
tal  of  its  findings  to  a  high-level  reviewing  body  and  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  In  the  provision  for  organizing  environmental  information  into  a 
form  that  is  usable  for  policy  formation,  this  proposal  represents  a  step  toward 
greater  rationality  in  government  and  toward  the  more  effective  use  of  modern 
information  systems  and  technology  to  serve  public  purposes. 

4.  How  Should  a  National  Environmental  Policy  Be  Implemented  and  Periodi¬ 
cally  Reviewed  for  Refinement  or  Revision? 

Some  innovation  and  restructuring  of  policy-forming  institutions  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  a  national  environmental  policy.  Our  present 
governmental  organization  has  not  been  designed  to  deal  with  environmental 
policy  in  any  basic  or  coherent  manner.  ( See  app.  C. )  The  extent  to  which  gov¬ 
ernmental  reorganization  may  be  necessary  cannot  be  determined  absolutely 
in  advance  of  experience.  But  it  does  seem  probable  that  some  new  facility  at 
the  highest  levels  of  policy  formulation  will  be  needed  to  provide  a  point  at 
which  environmental  jwlicy  issues  cutting  across  the  jurisdictional  lines  of 
existing  agencies  can  be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  at  which  the  complex  prob- 
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lems  involved  in  man’s  relationships  with  his  environment  can  be  reduced  to 
questions  and  issues  capable  of  being  studied,  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
trills  on  environmental  policy  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (see  app.  B)  provide  a  point  of  focus  for  this  new  area  of  policy 
through  a  high-level  board  or  council.  Many  of  these  bills  provide  for  periodic 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  environment  to  the  policy-determining  institutions  of 
the  Nation — the  President  and  the  Congress — and,  as  these  reports  are  matters 
of  public  record,  to  the  American  people  who  must  be  the  final  judges  of  the 
level  of  environmental  quality  they  are  willing  to  support. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  improved  facilities  for  the  finding, 
analysis  and  presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data  are  needed.  A  vast  amount 
of  data  is  now  collected  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private  research  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  data  is  uneven  in  its  coverage  of  the  various  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  For  example,  there  is  a  superabundance  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pollution  .bi;t  comparatively  little  re¬ 
search  on  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  environmental  policy.  Much  of  the 
data  now  available  is  in  a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  purposes.  The  sheer  mass 
of  data,  much  of  it  highly  technical  on  certain  major  environmental  problems, 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  its  use.  For  this  reason  the  legislative  proposals 
on  national  environmental  policy  provide  a  system  for  reinforcing,  supplement¬ 
ing,  and  correlating  the  flow  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level  reviewing  and  reporting  agency  and 
(b)  an  information  gathering  and  organizing  system,  are  the  essential  struc¬ 
tural  innovations  proposed  in  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for  implementing  a 
national  environmental  policy.  Would  these  additions  to  the  present  structure 
of  government  be  sufiicient  to  implement  a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  in  particular  would  the  proposed  high-level  Council  be  related 
to  other  agencies  in  the  federal  structure  of  government? 

New  policies  and  programs  imply  structures  appropriate  to  their  functions  and 
may  call  for  new  relationships  among  existing  agencies.  To  construct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  structure  for  environmental  administration  will  require  time  and 
meanwhile  the  need  for  leadership  in  informing  the  people  and  in  formulating 
policy  recommendations  and  alternatives  grows  more  urgent.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  measures  which  have  been  introduced  propose  that  a 
Council  for  Environmental  Quality  be  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  In  effect,  the  Council  would  be  acting  as  agent  for  the  President. 
It  would  need  information  from  the  various  Federal  departments,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  independent  agencies  that,  under  prevailing  organization,  it  could 
not  as  easily  obtain  if  it  were  located  at  a  level  coequal  or  subordinate  to  the 
divisions  of  Government  whose  programs  it  must  review.  Reinforcing  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  distribution  of  environment-affecting  activities  among  almost 
every  Federal  agency. 

Objection  may  be  raised  that  there  are  already  too  many  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Some  students  of 
public  administration  argue  that  a  simplification  of  structure  and  a  clarification 
of  existing  responsibilities  should  take  precedence  over  any  new  programs  or 
agencies.  The  answer  to  this  objection  lies  in  an  assessment  of  relative  priorities. 
Is  each  of  the  councils  or  comparable  agencies  now  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  more  important,  of  greater  urgency,  or  of  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  public  welfare,  than  the  proposed  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality?  What  criteria  indicate  how  many  conciliar  bodies  are  “too  many”? 
These  questions  are  not  merely  rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot  be  answered 
here,  they  are  obviously  germane  to  the  issue  of  governmental  organization 
and  to  the  way  in  which  national  environmental  policy  is  formulated  and  made 
effective. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  of  a  major  restructuring  of  the  Federal  departments 
in  which  public  re.sponsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  environment  would,  like 
defense  or  foreign  relations,  become  a  major  focus  for  public  policy.  Proposals 
tending  in  this  direction  and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  made  over  several  decades.  A  prominent  news  magazine  took  up  this  line 
of  reasoning  in  a  recent  editorial  declaring  that  “  *  *  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Environment.”  But  a  major  restructur¬ 
ing  of  functions  in  the  Federal  administrative  establishment  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  easily  or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be  most  plausible  as  a  part 
of  a  more  general  restracturing  of  the  executive  branch.  The  multiplication  of 
high-level  councils  and  interagency  committees  may  indicate  that  a  restructuring 
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is  needed.  (See  app.  0.)  Some  of  the  complexity  of  present  arrangements  for 
policy  formulation  and  review  reflects  the  confusion  often  attending  a  transition 
from  one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to  another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
Presidential  oflice  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and  flexible  administrative 
structure,  is  that  of  the  “superdepartment.”  One  of  these  agencies  already 
exists  as  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  Department  of  the  Environment  might 
be  another.  The  substance  and  character  of  the  oi’ganizational  changes  that 
super  departments  might  imply  are  germane  to  a  discussion  of  environmental 
administration,  but  they  reqiiire  no  further  exploration  in  this  report  beyond 
the  following  three  points :  First,  they  would  be  fewer  in  number  than  present 
departments,  probably  no  more  than  seven  to  nine;  second,  they  would  be  ori¬ 
ented  broadly  to  services  performed  for  the  entire  population,  and  third,  they 
would  be  planning  and  coordinative  rather  than  directly  operational,  assuming, 
to  some  degree,  certain  of  the  tasks  that  now  fall  heavily  on  the  Executive 
Office  of  tlie  President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need  for  a  more  effective  review  and 
coordination  of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  in  the  concept  of  “hori¬ 
zontal  authority”  or  matrix  organization.  Thi.s  organizational  arrangement 
has  been  employed  in  multifunctional,  cross-bureau,  projects  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Under  a 
temporary  structure  for  project  management,  it  structures  across  normal  hier- 
archal  lines  and  working  relationships  among  the  necessary  personnel  and  skills. 
The  concept  might  be  applicable  to  interagency  attack  upon  siieciflc  problems 
of  environmental  policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  if  and  when  needed,  are  functions 
that  the  Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of  Government.  The  device  of 
an  annual  or  biennial  report  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  environmental  offers  the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination  by  the 
Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance  of  the  President’s  message,  but  of  national 
policy  itself.  In  many  respects,  the  transmission  of  an  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  environment  accompanied  by  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  Nation’s  goals,  needs,  and  policies  in  managing  the  environment  could 
attain  many  of  the  ends  sought  by  those  who  propose  reorganization. 

SUMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had  no  considered  policy  for  its  environ¬ 
ment,  the  unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  make  a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression  “environmental 
quality”  .symboiizes  the  complex  and  interrelating  aspects  of  man’s  dependence 
upon  his  environment.  Through  science,  we  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-environment  relationships.  The  evidence 
requiring  timely  public  action  is  clear.  The  Nation  has  overdrawn  its  bank  ac¬ 
count  in  life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these  elements — air,  water,  soil, 
and  living  space — technology  at  present  provides  no  substitutes.  Past  neglect 
and  carelessness  are  now  costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportunities  foregone, 
in  impairment  of  health,  and  in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  in  a  demand 
upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  incomes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The  longer 
we  delay  meeting  our  environmental  responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  “interest  charges”  in  environmental  deterioration  will  run.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
medial  action  and  of  getting  onto  a  sound  basis  for  the  future  will  never  be 
less  than  it  is  today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would  be  important  byproducts  of  an 
environmental  quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public  objectives  in  their 
own  right.  But  the  compelling  reasons  for  an  environmental  quality  program 
are  more  deeply  based.  The  survival  of  man,  in  a  world  in  which  decency  and 
dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason  for  bringing  man’s  impact  on  his  environ¬ 
ment  under  informed  and  responsible  control.  The  economic  costs  of  maintaining 
a  life-sustaining  environment  are  unavoidable.  We  have  not  understood  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature  in  accommodating  itself 
to  man’s  exactions,  nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of  adaptation  to 
deteriorating  conditions.  In  our  management  of  the  environment  we  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuiierative  powers  and  in  one  form  or  another  must 
now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  obtaining  air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space  in 
quantities  and  qualities  sufficient  to  our  needs.  Economic  good  sense  requires 
the  declaration  of  a  policy  and  the  establishment  of  an  environmental  quality 
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program  now.  Today  we  have  the  option  of  chamieling  some  of  our  wealth 
into  the  protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  to  do  this  in  an  adequate 
and  timely  manner  we  may  find  ourselves  confronted,  even  in  this  generation, 
with  environmental  catastrophe  that  could  render  our  wealth  meaningless  and 
which  no  amount  of  money  could  ever  cure. 


Exhibit  2 

Managing  the  Federal  Government 

(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  in  “Agenda  for  the  Nation,”  Brookings  Institution,  1968, 

pp. 301-321) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  federal  government  to  manage  itself  and  to  carry  out  with 
efficiency,  equity,  and  dispatch  its  own  legislative  mandates. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  can  hardly  be  overstated.  In  question  is  the 
capacity  of  an  eighteenth  century  constitutional  arrangement  of  widely  dif¬ 
fused  and  shared  powers  and  a  nineteenth  century  system  of  political  pluralism 
to  deal  effectively  with  twentieth  century  problems  of  technological,  social,  and 
economic  interdeiiendencies — at  home  and  abroad. 

Unless  the  President  devotes  substantial  attention  to  making  the  system 
Mmrk — an  effort  involving  persistence  and  the  employment  of  high  political 
skills — the  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  American  policy  could  be  serious 
in  the  extreme. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  cur¬ 
rently  carried  out  by  a  diverse  collection  of  political,  administrative,  and  judicial 
systems.  (The  last  of  these  is  not  treated  in  this  paper. ) 

The  descriptive  and  taxanomic  problems  alone  are  almost  grotesque  in  their 
complexity.  One  may  list  and  classify  the  obvious.  The  federal  government  of 
1968  contains:  three  constitutional  branches — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial; 
an  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  a  half  dozen  major  constituent  units 
and  scores  of  minor  councils  and  committees;  four  operating  agencies  exclu¬ 
sively  responsible  to  the  Congress,  which  itself  is  divided  into  two  houses, 
forty  standing  committees,  and  more  than  two  hundred  subcommittees ;  twelve 
cabinet  departments;  fifty  independent  agencies,  nine  of  which  are  independent 
regulatory  commissions  with  both  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial  authority ; 
fifty-statutory  interagency  committees  ;  2.8  million  civilian  employees,  90  percent 
of  whom  are  employed  in  federal  field  offices  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  ;  and  3  million  military  employees. 

This  gross  breakdown  suggests  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  enterprise, 
but  it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  federal  policies  are  today  carried  out 
through  a  bewildering  number  of  entities  and  instrumentalities:  subdepartmental 
and  subagency  offices,  branches,  divisions,  units — headquarters  and  field ;  him- 
dreds  of  nonstatutory,  hut  more  or  less  permanent,  intra-agency  and  interagency 
committees  and  commissions ;  grants-in-aid  to  fifty-five  state  and  territorial 
governments  and  their  hundreds  of  subdivisions,  including  tens  of  thousands 
of  local  governments,  with  more  than  20,000  local  school  districts ;  a  growing 
number  of  quasi-public,  nonprofit  corporations;  scores  of  international  and  re¬ 
gional  organizations ;  and  myriad  contracts  to  private  industries,  universities, 
professional  groups,  and  charitable  institutions. 

Many  of  these  subsidiary  agents  have  their  own  separate  identities,  legal 
bases,  and  agenda  of  priorities  apart  from  their  instrumental  (and  often  inci¬ 
dental)  role  in  federal  policy  implementation. 

This  almost  limitless  diffusion  presents  internal  problems  of  communication 
and  conti’ol  and  often  makes  terms  like  “accountability”  and  “responsibility” 
words  of  art  to  cover  a  kaleidoscope  of  administrative  fragmentation. 

Even  if  the  scene  were  not  so  cluttered,  even  if  the  formal  structure  of  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  agencies,  and  personnel  were  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  federal  policy,  our  constitutional  system  of  shared  powers 
and  the  pluralistic  and  oligarchical  nature  of  political  parties  and  interest  groups 
would  interfere  with  any  neat  model  of  hierarchical  loyalty  and  public  account¬ 
ability.  Elmer  E.  Schattschneider  once  commented  that  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  could  be  written  in  terms  of  a  struggle  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  control  of  the  bureaucracy.  But  even  this  is  too  simple,  for  the 
struggle  is  not  just  between  the  President  and  the  Congress :  within  the  Congress, 
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committee  and  subcommittee  cliainnen,  often  allied  with  powerful  private  group 
interests,  exercise  extraordinary  control  over  the  policies  and  administrative 
arrangements  of  subdepartmental  and  subagency  units  of  the  bureaucracy. 

If  we  lived  in  a  simpler  and  less  apocalyptic  age,  such  a  complex  arrangement 
might  be  tolerated  without  fear  of  untoward  disruptions  to  basic  social  values. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  American  national  government  is  confronted  with 
unprecedented  factors  that  place  an  absolute  premium  upon  improved  managerial 
competence  in  the  public  sector : 

Government  decisions  involve  increased  stakes  and  risks,  while  mistakes  are 
much  harder  to  retrieve. 

Science  and  technology  have  penetrated  national  security,  environmental,  and 
social  strategies  in  a  way  that  imposes  acute  moral  and  philosophical  burdens 
upon  public  policy. 

The  dimensions  of  public  spending  require  a  modern  President  to  monitor 
spending,  taxing,  and  wage-price  relationships  wdth  unprecedented  precision,  and 
to  take  stabilization  actions  without  regard  to  the  costs  to  his  political  credit 
balances ;  he  is  now  obliged  to  be  a  conscientious  student  of  economics. 

“People”  problems  no  longer  lend  themselves  to  straight-line  solutions,  and  a 
President  finds  that  he  must  work  overtime  to  compensate  for  failures  of  admin¬ 
istrative  response  and  to  teach  a  new  administrative  .style  to  reluctant  bureau¬ 
crats  and  congressmen. 

Shortened  decision  intervals  and  reaction  times  drive  a  President  to  form  his 
calculus  of  strategy  on  the  run,  as  it  were,  placing  a  premium  on  accurate  and 
adequate  information  systems  and  analytic  support. 

The  modern  President  lives  with  a  relentless  social  criticism  that  generates 
dissatisfactions  with  the  quality  of  life  and  leadership  and  tends  to  force  his 
timing  and  priorities. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  the  President,  by  the  logic  of  his  positioin,  must  have 
two  overriding  managerial  concerns : 

How  can  the  federal  government  identify,  mobilize,  train,  and  release  the 
energy  of  the  most  impressive  talent  in  the  nation  for  developing  and  carrying 
out  federal  policy? 

How  can  staff  and  line  arrangements  in  the  executive  branch  contribute  to 
more  rational  and  imaginative  policy  inputs  to  political  decision  making,  and 
how  can  they  contribute  to  more  effective  and  coordinated  policy  implementation  ? 

These  two  concerns  must  be  specifically  related  to  the  modern  President’s 
inevitable  preoccupations  in  the  field  of  public  policy  :  national  security,  economic 
stability  and  growth,  environmental  management  and  control,  and  human  re¬ 
source  development. 

Concretely,  in  national  security  affaiirs  modern  Presidents  cannot  afford  a 
series  of  “Bay  of  Pigs”  episodes,  nor  can  they  afford  contradictions  between 
diplomatic  and  military  initiatives.  In  domestic  affairs,  they  cannot  afford  to 
allow  brave  legislative  responses  in  the  fields  of  environmental  management  and 
control  and  human  resource  development  to  be  blunted  by  ineptness  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  implementation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  much  of  the  Great  Society 
legislation  of  1965-65.  In  economic  affairs.  Presidents  cannot  afford  to  return  to 
earlier  days  when  the  varying  power  centers  of  economic  stabilization  policy 
making  (notably  key  congressional  committees,  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board)  went  their 
separate  ways.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  economic  disaster. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  political  as  well  as  administrative 
tasks  in  assuring  some  modicum  of  competence  and  coherence  in  these  preeminent 
areas  of  public  policy  is  staggering.  For  there  are  no  organizational  gimmicks 
capable  of  overcoming  the  enormous  centrifuge  of  governance  in  our  pluralistic 
society. 

An  attack  upon  the  managerial  inadequacies  of  the  federal  government  should 
encompass  at  least  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  departmental  and 
agency  structure,  the  federal  field  office  structure,  the  devolution  system  for  the 
transfer  of  federal  funds  and  functions  to  nonfederal  agencies,  and  the  federal 
personnel  system.  As  we  shall  note  later,  none  of  these  five  points  of  attack  can 
be  negotiated  without  major  presidential  attention  to  the  configurations  of  power 
dominating  the  Congress. 

Before  examining  policy  alternatives  and  recommendations  relating  to  each  of 
these  separately  and  in  combination,  a  brief  review  of  federal  reorganization 
efforts  of  the  past  several  decades  is  in  order,  for  future  possibilities  are  inevi¬ 
tably  conditioned  by  the  legacy  of  the  past. 
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EEORCtANIZATION  :  a  brief  history 

Concern  with  the  organization  and  management  of  the  national  government 
goes  back  a  long  way.  The  first  study  was  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  1780.  For  the  first  centuiy  of  this  nation’s  history,  however,  investiga¬ 
tions  into  these  issues  were  feeble  and  intermittent. 

It  was  only  when  the  federal  budget  approached  the  billion-dollar  mark,  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  William  Howard  Taft,  that  a  major  attempt 
was  made  to  examine  questions  of  overall  structure  and  procedures.  And  even  the 
Taft  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  (the  Cleveland  Commission,  1910- 
13)  devoted  most  of  its  energies  to  minute  problems  of  internal  management.  The 
major  fruit  of  its  labors  was  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  w'hich  estab¬ 
lished  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  in  the  executive  branch  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  the  legislative  branch.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  the  first 
nonwartime  centripetal  .staff  agency  available  to  the  President  for  the  conduct 
of  his  managerial  responsibilities. 

The  1920s  witnessed  a  variety  of  additional  proposals,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  focused  on  administrative  reorganization.  Most  of  the  major  recommen¬ 
dations  got  nowhere.  Occasional  authorizations  were  given  to  the  President  for 
minor  reassignments  of  functions  across  agency  lines,  but  Congress  systematically 
pigeonholed  or  voted  down  any  major  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  for 
reorganizing  executive  branch  functions. 

In  1932,  President  Herbert  Hoover  submitted  a  message  to  the  Congress  calling 
for  a  massive  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch.  In  a  classic  statement  of  the 
“practical  difficulties  of  such  reorganization,”  he  commented  as  follows : 

“Not  only  do  different  fractions  of  the  Government  fear  such  reorganization, 
but  many  associations  and  agencies  throughout  the  country  will  be  alarmed  that 
the  particular  function  to  which  they  are  devoted  may  in  some  fashion  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  Proposals  to  the  Congress  of  detailed  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
many  different  bureaus  and  independent  agencies  have  always  proved  in  the  past 
to  be  a  sign  for  the  mobilization  of  efforts  from  all  quarters  which  has  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  constructive  action.”  ' 

How  penetrating  this  observation  w'as  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
law  was  passed  every  executive  order  submitted  by  President  Hoover  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  act  was  disapproved.  Furthermore,  the  law  itself  provided  for  key 
exceptions  to  the  President’s  sphere  and  requested  him  to  set  up  consolidations 
of  the  following  governmentai  activities : 

“Public  Health  {except  that  the  provisions  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  hospitals 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administration) ,  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Education  {except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  not  he 
abolished)  . . .  and  to  merge  such  other  activities,  except  those  of  a  purely  military 
nature,  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  as  .  .  .  may  be  common  to  both  .  .  . 
except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States  Employees  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission."  ^ 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  was  it  to  be  last  of  such  explicit  exceptions  to  the 
reorganization  authority  of  Presidents. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Deal  brought  a  totally  new  dimension  to  the  iwlicies  and 
organization  of  the  executive  branch.  A  bevy  of  new  laws  created  a  host  of  new 
agencies  and  a  variety  of  new  functions  within  old  agencies.  And  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  no  institutional  machinery  for  rationalizing  and  resolv¬ 
ing  emerging  administrative  issues,  or  for  supervising  in  any  meaningful  sense 
the  hmidred-odd  separate  departments  and  agencies  that  reported  directly  to  him. 

In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  created  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Manage¬ 
ment  under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  Brownlow.  The  report  of  the  Brownlow 
Committee  was  probably  the  most  sensible  and  impressive  ever  made  on  federal 
government  organization.  Many  of  its  recommendations,  notably  those  concerned 
with  the  independent  regulatory  commissions,  the  Civil  Service,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  new  cabinet  departments,  were  largely  ignored  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  lasting  contribution  was  the  successful  recommendation  to  create  an 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (EOF)  containing  an  expanded  White  Hou.se 
staff,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (until  then  housed  in  the  Treasury  Deiiartmeut), 
and  a  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Although  the  last  was  killed  by  con- 


I  W.  Brooke  Graves  (comp.)  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
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gressional  action  in  withholding  appropriations  in  the  early  1940s,  the  essential 
rubric  of  the  Executive  Office  has  remained.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  have  successfully  negotiated  the  turbulent  currents  of  the  past  quarter 
century  without  it. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  inevitable  proliferation  of  war-related  agen¬ 
cies,  most  of  which  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  conflict.  But  the  experience  of 
war,  especially  the  difficulties  of  relating  separate  military  services  to  the  con¬ 
solidated  demands  of  amphibious  warfare  and  the  serious  problems  of  interrelat¬ 
ing  diplomatic  and  military  initiatives  and  intelligence,  led  in  1947  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  which  created  a  National  Defense  Establishment,  a  National 
Security  Council,  and  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  would  take  time  for  these 
components  to  emerge  into  any  kind  of  structural  coherence,  but  the  1947  act 
set  the  foundation  stone  for  the  future. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  the  other  major  organizational  development 
was  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  This  added  staff  resource  has  been  of  invaluable  help  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  in  analyzing  the  state  of  the  economy,  in  planning  fiscal 
policy,  and  in  acting  as  the  major  catalyst  of  interagency  (BOB,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  Treasury)  cooperation  on  fiscal  matters. 

Also  in  1947  President  Harry  Truman  asked  Congress  to  create  a  bipartisan, 
twelve-man  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Commission  (the  First  Hoover  Commission)  reported,  and  at  length,  in 
1949.  A  number  of  its  recommendations  were  adopted,  under  President  Truman 
and  later  under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower :  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  (replacing  the  National  Defense  Establishment)  ;  the  assignment  of 
the  National  Security  Council  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  cabinet-level  department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  ; 
and  the  centralization  of  increased  authority  in  department  heads,  cutting  away 
at  some  of  the  statutory  authority  that  Congress  had  assigned  at  the  subdepart¬ 
ment  level.  But  many  sacred  cows  were  left  undisturbed,  aud  the  commission's 
I)lease  for  a  “sharp  reduction”  in  the  number  of  federal  administrative  agencies 
fell  upon  deaf  congressional  ears. 

A  Second  Hoover  Commission  was  created  in  the  mid-1950’s ;  but  its  mandate, 
to  examine  governmental  functions  which  should  be  discontinued,  was  preposter¬ 
ous,  for  it  invaded  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  President  and  Congress.  The 
commission’s  effective  residue  was  little  more  than  a  chemical  trace. 

Aside  from  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara’s  progress  in  transforming  Defense 
from  a  de  jure  to  a  de  facto  department,  the  creation  of  an  Ofiice  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  assigning  of  a  White 
House  role  to  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  no  substantial  suc¬ 
cess  greeted  the  John  F.  Kennedy  administrations’  various  attempts  to  reorga¬ 
nize  the  government. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  succeeded  in  adding  two  new  cabinet  depart¬ 
ments;  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and  Transportation.  He  also 
added  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  During  his  administration  a  number  of  task  forces  have  addressed 
themselves  to  questions  of  government  organization — especially  in  the  increas¬ 
ingly  tangled  thicket  of  intergovernmental  relations  as  they  relate  to  problems  of 
poverty,  race,  welfare,  urbanism,  and  education. 

However,  most  of  the  underlying  pi-oblems  of  organization  remain.  'These  have 
been  illuminated  time  and  again  by  presidential  task  forces,  by  congressional 
committees,  by  journalists,  pamphleteers,  and  scholars.  Congressional  literature 
is  particularly  rich.  Notable  in  recent  years  have  been  the  studies  of  the  Jackson 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations  and  the  Muskie  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations.  More  recently  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  examined  the  adequacy  of  federal  organization  for  mounting  a  coherent 
attack  upon  problems  of  the  physical  environment.® 

Although  these  various  studies,  investigations,  and  proposals  have  differed  in 
viewpoint  aud  attack,  there  has  emerged  in  recent  years  a  consensus  on  two 
major  issues  :  (1)  the  federal  government  lacks  machinery  for  the  effective  devel¬ 
opment,  implementation,  and  coordination  of  public  policy;  and  (2)  the  conduct 
of  the  government’s  business  is  overceutralized  in  Washington. 


3  See  esp.  Managing  the  Environment,  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (196.S)  ;  and  Report  of  the  Joint  House-Renate  Colloquium 
to  Discuss  National  Policy  for  the  Environment .  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (196S). 
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Proposed  remedies  have  included  recommendations  for  the  enlargement  and  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President ;  the  consolidation  of  federal 
programs  and  functions  into  a  few  major  departments ;  the  strengthening  of 
staff  offices  at  the  level  of  the  secretary;  making  a  departmentwide  (secretary’s) 
presence  felt  in  federal  field  establishments;  upgrading  the  quality  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  power  and  discretion  of  federal  field  offices  at  home  and  abroad ;  devolv¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  federal  business  increasingly  upon  state  and  local  authorities 
and  upon  private  or  quasi-public  instrumentalities  ;  and  reform  of  the  career 
services  and  upgrading  of  public  personnel  charged  at  various  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  conduct  and  control  of  federal  policy. 

Whatever  merit  these  various  recommendations  have  had  (and  this  paper 
will  later  explicate  and  endorse  a  number  of  them),  they  have  tended  to  suffer 
from  two  overriding  limitations :  first,  as  commonly  set  forth,  they  have  ignored 
the  realities  of  congressional  power,  the  rigidities  of  the  present  congressional 
committee  structure,  and  the  mutual  deference  patterns  within  the  legislative 
branch,  all  of  which  affect  the  organization  and  conduct  of  federal  programs; 
second,  many  of  them  have  failed  to  articulate  some  of  the  administrative  and 
policy  costs  and  consequences  possibly  attendant  upon  their  adoption.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  that  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  program  coordination 
can  be  the  enemy  of  program  energy.  “Keeping  track”  may  be  the  enemy  of 
“making  tracks.” 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  dilemma  is  false ;  that  topside  planning 
and  coordination  is  the  precondition,  not  the  enemy,  of  effective  subordinate 
energy;  that  if  program  coordination  is  not  rationally  produced  at  the  top  it 
will  be  irrationally  and  wastefully  accomplished  through  survival-of-the-fittest 
skirmishes  at  lower  levels.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  author’s  own  considered  judgment. 
But  to  state  the  ideal  is  a  far  cry  from  realizing  it  in  practice,  and  history 
suggests  that  arrangements  constructed  to  achieve  this  ideal  are  inherently 
unstable — tending  to  veer  toward  the  Scylla  of  a  debilitating  overcentraliza¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Charybdis  of  programatie  anarchy  on  the  other. 
All  one  can  say  at  this  moment  is  that  historically  in  the  United  States  more 
bones  have  been  scattered  around  Charybdis  than  around  Scylla.  To  change  the 
idiom,  constitutional  and  political  beliefs  and  forces  tend  to  run  against  generalist 
“kings”  in  favor  of  functional  “barons.” 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  EXISTING  DEVICES 

The  validity  of  the  foregoing  proposition  hardly  needs  elaboration.  It  can  be 
readily  documented  by  examining  the  weakness  of  centripetal  devices  now  in 

More  often,  the  President  has  used  his  “anonymous”  White  House  assistants 

First,  there  is  the  device  of  statutory  or  ad  hoc  interdepartmental  and  interde¬ 
partmental  committees.  There  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  federal  government 
alone,  including  a  number  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Most  of  them 
suffer  from  three  chronic  ailments:  (1)  confederationitis,  (2)  progressive  depu- 
tization,  and  (3)  implementai  anemia.  The  first  leads  to  common-denominator 
“paper”  solutions  for  problems  frequently  calling  for  uncommon-denominator 
practical  solutions.  The  second,  marked  by  preoccupied  secretaries  requesting 
under  secretaries  to  sit  in  for  them,  who  in  turn  deputize  assistant  secretaries, 
who  in  turn  deputize  deputy  assistant  secretaries,  ad  infinitum,  leads  inevitably 
to  a  loss  in  the  plenipotentiai’y  capacity  of  the  committee  members,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  referring  every  important  issue  back  to  each  agency  for  topside 
clearances.  The  third  means  that,  even  if  and  when  consensus  can  be  reached 
within  an  interdepartmental  committee,  such  consensus  is  not  self-enforcing 
and  can,  in  fact,  be  rendered  inoperable  by  the  failure  of  constitutent  units  to 
implement  the  decision  reached.  When  such  committees  are  established  by  con¬ 
gressional  mandate,  further  complications  arise,  for  they  cannot  easily  be  dis¬ 
banded  nor  their  agenda  adapted  to  new  issues.  If  they  become  well-staffed  and 
effective,  they  may  interpose  themselves  between  the  President  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  develop  a  policy  line  out  of  phase  with  both. 

Necessary  as  such  committees  are,  their  numbers  should  be  drastically  pruned, 
and  in  any  case  they  are  no  solution  to  most  problems  of  program  planning, 
coordination,  and  operational  effectiveness  that  afflict  the  public  sector. 

Second,  the  “lead  agency”  notion,  however  attractive  in  theory,  seems  to  have 
similar  limitations.  Bringing  all  relevant  agencies  together  for  specific  program 
purposes  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  head  of  the  department  that  has  major 
concern  or  competence  in  a  particular  policy  areq  would  seem  on  its  face  to  be 
a  reasonable  approach.  But,  since  everyone  likes  to  coordinate  and  few  like  to 
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be  coordinated — especially  by  one’s  peers — this  device  tends  to  degenerate  into 
a  simple  interdepartmental  committee  with  all  of  the  inadequacies  suggested 
above.  Low-level  issues  may  be  thrashed  out  and  clarified;  tough  issues  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  authority  rarely  are,  for  disgruntled  committee  members  have  the 
option  of  appeal  to  centers  of  power  in  the  presidency  or  in  the  Congress  that 
can  effectively  override  the  decisions  of  the  lead  agency.  The  history  of  OEO, 
HUD,  and  HEW  in  that  role  is  not  encouraging,  although  some  promise  can  be 
found  in  some  of  the  lead-agency  functions  performed  in  foreign  affairs  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

A  third  device  is  coordination  by  presidential  advisers.  White  House  assi.stants, 
or  by  other  representatives  of  the  Executive  OfiSce  structure.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  various  fonns  over  the  past  decades.  Sometimes  the  job  has  been 
given  to  individual  men  of  considerable  stature  and  ability  (for  example.  Colonel 
Edward  M.  House,  Harry  Hopkins,  “Jimmy”  Byrnes,  Sherman  Adams,  a  vice 
president).  The  de  facto  “prime”  minister,  or  executive  vice  president,  de-iice 
suffers,  however — at  least,  in  our  form  of  government — from  two  intractable 
flaws.  If  he  is  strong,  he  tends  to  shield  the  President  from  issues,  information, 
and  forces  essential  to  presidential  judgment  and  power ;  if  he  is  weak,  he  tempts 
others  to  go  around  him,  thereby  creating  rather  than  solving  problems  for  the 
chief  executive. 

More  often,  the  President  has  used  his  “anonymous”  White  House  assistants 
and  his  major  institutional  staffs  in  the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President  to 
assist  him  in  program  planning  and  coordination.  However  successful  this  fairly 
flexible  arrangenaent  has  been  (and,  if  it  had  not  been  partially  successful,  the 
federal  government  could  not  operate  at  all),  it  has  serious  weakness.  If  the 
President  defends  his  intimate  staff  too  often,  he  has  created  a  supercabinet :  if 
he  does  not  defend  them  at  all,  they  are  powerless.  If  he  institutionalizes  them, 
their  time  is  preoccupied  with  managing  their  own  subordinates,  limiting  their 
time  and  tolerance  for  intimate  contacts  with  the  President;  if  he  does  not  in¬ 
stitutionalize  them,  they  become  swamped  by  paper  from  below  and  expectations 
from  above.  And  in  many  areas  of  public  policy  where  the  President  himself  is 
weak  ( programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  independent  regulatory  commissions ; 
agencies  like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  are  effectively  controlled  by  congressional  committees),  presidential  .staff, 
no  matter  how  brilliant,  are  limited  by  legal  and  political  reality. 

This  rather  melancholy  sample  of  centripetal  coordinating  devices  and  their 
weaknesses  is  not  meant  to  .suggest  that  nothing  has  been  done  or  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  coordination  of  policy  planning  and  implementation  in 
the  federal  government.  There  have  been  many  evidences  of  at  least  partially 
successful  endeavors  along  these  lines.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  its  best 
is  a  remarkable  and  indi.sjaen.sable  coordinating  device,  esi>ecially  when  but¬ 
tressed  by  informational  and  analytical  skills  of  cognate  agencies  like  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Presi¬ 
dential  assistants  play  out  a  daily  drama  of  conflict  resolution  and  program 
rationalization.  The  transformation  of  the  Deprtment  of  Defense  under  Robert 
McNamara  is  an  indication  of  what  at  the  departmental  level  can  be  done,  in 
Paul  Appleby’.s  felicitous  phrase,  “to  make  a  me.sh  of  things.”  The  development 
of  analytical  instruments  like  PPBS  (Program  Planning  and  Budgeting  Sys¬ 
tem)  shows  promise  of  making  resource  allocation  choices  more  coherent  and 
rational. 

But  enormous  inadequacies  remain  and  they  cannot  be  redres.sed  effectively 
without  a  sober  ren'ognition  of  the  fact  that  the  battle  for  improved  federal 
management  must  be  fought  on  a  number  of  fronts  simultaneou.sly.  The  five 
major  salients  already  identified  need  particular  attention:  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  President :  departmental  arrangements :  federal  field  establi.sh. 
ment ;  the  devolution  system ;  and  personnel  systems  at  all  levels. 

Executive  Offlee  of  the  President 

The  pre.sidency  is  the  only  institution  in  the  American  polity  where  over¬ 
arching  and  long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  coherentl.v  analyzial  and 
melded.  This  is  true  both  because  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  presidential  ('on- 
stituency,  and  because  the  President  is  mandated  to  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  coherent  program  for  allocating  resources  to  and  within  the  executive 
branch. 

The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  must  reflect  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive. 
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In  the  pi’esent  age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime  concerns  ai’e  four :  national 
securitj”,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the 
physical  environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  human 
resource  development.  In  these  four  areas,  the  President  must  have  at  his 
disposal  institutional  arrangements  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options 
judiciously,  and  effect  coordinated  responses. 

Because  priorities  change  and,  more  important,  because  each  President 
has  his  own  leader.ship  style,  he  must  be  given  very  substantiai  latitude  in 
organizing,  reorganizing,  and  adjusting  the  constituent  units  of  his  executive 
office.  He  must  al.so  have  at  his  disposal  substantial  discretionary  funds 
($25,000,000  per  year  as  a  minimum)  to  permit  him  to  tap  selective  expertise 
across  the  nation  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  to  initiate  in-hou<5e  experimental 
capabilities  for  improving  the  planning  and  management  functions  of  the 
office.  The  present  discretionary  funds  of  the  President  for  “‘special  projects” 
($1.5  million)  are  totally  inadequate. 

If  the  President  can  secure  from  Congress  the  right  to  structure  and  manage 
his  own  office  without  restriction — including  the  right  to  make  in-olfice  appoint¬ 
ments  without  Senate  confirmation  and  the  right  to  create,  shift,  and  abolish 
constituent  units  and  personnel  as.signments  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  presidential  business — he  will  have  won  a  major  victory  for 
effective  public  management.  These  prerogatives  are  essential  if  he  is  to  have 
authority  anywhere  near  commensurate  with  his  administrative  and  policy¬ 
making  responsibilities. 

Granted  this  kind  of  authority  and  discretion,  what  should  he  do  with  it?  Al¬ 
though  each  President  will  and  must  use  them  according  to  his  own  temperament 
and  administrative  proclivities,  three  weaknesses  exist  in  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  capabilities  so  glaring  as  to  merit  .special  emphasis. 

First  is  the  office’s  weakness  in  policy  development.  The  presidency  is  perched 
on  top  of  what  one  astute  observer  has  called  “a  bottom-heavy  administrative 
system.”  Policy  proposals  tend  to  emerge  from  levels  of  operational  entlmsiasm, 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  lower  and  middle  governmental  levels,  coupled  with 
di.screte,  single  intere.st  segments  of  the  private  sector.  Aside  from  ad  hoc  task 
forces  (many  of  which  have  been  extremely  productive  and  catalytic),  there  is 
no  effective  agent  or  agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  charged  with 
the  study  of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  development  of  effective  programs 
to  deal  with  them  in  terms  of  continuing  and  changing  presidential  perspectives  of 
the  public  interest.  This  is  less  true,  of  course,  in  the  occult  fields  of  economic 
stabilization  policy  and  national  security  policy  where  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  have  increasingly  strength¬ 
ened  their  policy-review  capabilities.  But  in  the  increasingly  troublesome  and  im- 
jwrtant  areas  of  environmental  management  and  “people”  programs  thealth. 
poverty,  education,  welfare,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  the  like)  the  EOP  is 
patently  deficient.  Existing  budgetary  and  legi.slative  clearance  reviews  are  in¬ 
adequate.  There  is  no  underlying  statistical  and  informational  system  of  social 
and  environmental  indicators  comparable  to  the  economic  indicators  availal)le 
to  and  through  the  Council  of  Economic  xVdvisers.  Whatever  its  original  intent, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  become  an  operational  advocate,  not  a 
reflective  center  of  governmentwide  policy  analysis.  Since  the  demise  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  no  presidential 
staff  has  concerned  itself  full-time  with  ecological  interdependencies.  The  only 
gestures  in  this  direction  in  recent  years  have  been  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
menal  Quality  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  a  Water  Resources 
Council  independent  of  the  Executive  Office  structure.  The  former  is  too  small  and 
weak  to  be  effective  (ideally,  it  should  be  reconstituted  as  a  separate,  strongly 
staffed  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President)  ;  the  latter  is  limited  by 
statute  to  water  re.sources  alone. 

Whether  effective  policy  analysis  staffs  in  the  environmental  and  human 
resource  areas  should  be  combined  or  kept  separate,  should  be  created  inside  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  as  a  new  and  separate  agency  within  the  EOP  (on 
balance,  the  author’s  choice)  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance.  What  is 
es.sential  is  that  such  a  capability  exist  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Coherence  and  rationality  in  federal  programming  in  these  areas  is  impossible 
without  such  a  capability.  This  is  true  in  Washington ;  it  is  increasingly  true 
in  the  complex  arena  of  intergovernmental  relations.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  federal  partners  in  the  purveyance  of  public  services;  their  capacity 
to  develop  programs  that  effectively  complement  and  implement  national  i)olicies 
is  today  a  matter  of  crucial  importance.  Too  often  they  are  bound  by  rigidities 
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and  categorical  overprescriptions  imposed  by  federal  legislation  and  by  admin¬ 
istrative  regulations  and  guidelines.  There  is  a  pervasive  need  to  loosen  existing 
categorical  boundaries  without  destroying  the  basic  thrust  of  federal  categorical 
grants  designed  to  promote  the  national  interest. 

One  possible  device  to  meet  this  need  might  be  for  the  President  to  assign 
staff  from  his  executive  office  and/or  relevant  departments  and  agencies  to  ride 
budgetary  circuits  in  the  fall  of  each  year.  Such  staffs,  with  advance  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  might  be  empowered  to  permit  state  and  local  governments  to 
shift  up  to,  say  2o  percent  of  approved  categorical  federal  grants  from  one  cate¬ 
gory  to  another;  this  would  make  the  grants  more  relevant  to  varying  state  and 
local  needs  and  wmuld  promote  a  series  of  useful  dialogues  between  the  partners 
of  the  federal  s.vstem. 

The  second  weakness  of  the  President’s  office  is  the  inadecpiacy  of  machinery 
for  command  and  control  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  executive  competence.  As 
suggested  earlier,  there  are  many  areas  of  policy  in  which  for  reasons  de  jure 
or  de  facto  the  President  has  authority  only  to  persuade  and  cajole,  or  in  which 
he  must  repair  to  informal  powers  deriving  from  his  political  rather  than  his  con¬ 
stitutional  status.  But  even  when  his  legal  authority  is  clear,  he  lacks  efficient 
means  of  enforcing  his  political  will.  Little  is  gained  in  strengthening  the  policy 
analysis  capabilities  of  his  office  unless  he  can  effect  more  coherence  in  policy 
implementation.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  can  be  power,  and  the  President’s 
directive  responsibilities  can  probably  be  exercised  with  greater  effectiveness  if 
his  policy  analysis  staffs  are  able  to  create  information  systems  that  include  hard 
and  systematic  evaluations  of  federal  programs.  But  the  President’s  present  span 
of  control  is  so  unwieldy,  his  budgetary  flexibility  is  so  limited,  and  his  man¬ 
agerial  universe  is  so  ponderous  that  intelligence  alone  will  not  give  his  directives 
appropriate  clout.  If  two  or  more  agencies  chart  collision  courses  or  if  they  deter¬ 
mine  to  ignore  presidential  guidance,  there  is  little  the  chief  executive  can  do 
short  of  ultimate  sanctions  (such  as  firing)  that  often  have  prohibitive  political 
costs. 

It  is  this  reality,  of  course,  that  has  led  a  number  of  administrative  reformers 
to  suggest  that  the  President  needs  one  or  more  executive  vice  presidents  or 
presidential  coordinators  to  whom  he  can  delegate  command  functions  over  parts 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  his  cabinet  departments,  in  Washington  and 
in  federal  field  establishments.  The  inconveniences  and  political  hazards  of  such 
devices  and  developments  have  already  been  traced.  But  the  problem  remains, 
and  the  need  is  real. 

There  is  no  single  and  easy  solution  to  the  problem,  but  if  the  President  is 
given  the  kind  of  flexible  control  over  his  own  office  called  for  above,  he  should 
certainly  use  this  elaborated  discretion  to  experiment  with  a  number  of  command- 
control  devices.  At  the  very  least,  he  should  create  a  team  of  two  or  three  or  four 
presidential  “administrators”  or  “expeditors,”  removed  from  the  day-to-day  pre¬ 
occupations  of  existing  White  House  aides,  who  cordd  be  assigned  on  an  ad  hoc 
and  short-term  basis  as  troubleshooters  to  straighten  out  .1uri.sdictional  conflicts 
among  agencies,  both  in  Washington  and  (on  an  itinerant  basis)  in  the  field. 
“Ad  hoc”  and  “short-term”  must  be  underlined,  for  permanent  and  long-term 
portfolios  for  such  as.sistants  could  only  produce  impossible  tensions  with  cabinet 
secretaries,  agency  heads,  and  key  legislators.  Furthermore,  the.v  might  easily 
create  centers  of  power  in  the  executive  branch  competitive  with,  rather  than 
derivative  of.  presidential  authority.  Such  admini.strators  or  expeditors  must  be 
men  of  considerable  personal  stature.  As  surrogates  for  the  chief  executive  in  a 
system  inherently  unfriendly  to  surrogates,  they  must  be  skilled  in  mediation, 
soft  of  voice,  wise  in  the  ways  of  politics,  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  President — 
institutionally  and  personally.  The  President  must  be  prepared  to  support  their 
judgments  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  while  being  willing  on  occa.sion 
to  overrule  them  on  appeal.  This  complex  prescription  may  prove  to  be  impossible 
of  implementation,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  author, 
gives  promise  of  success. 

The  third  and  final  major  weakness  of  the  presidential  office  is  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  public  and  with  state  and  local  officialdom.  Here,  too.  there  are 
constraints.  Too  “open”  a  presidency  can  build  impossible  ex])ectations,  induce 
claimants  to  bypass  channels  of  acce.ss  to  departments  and  to  Congress,  clog  the 
President’s  information  system,  and  preclude  that  measure  of  confidentiality 
necessary  for  face-saving  negotiations.  Too  frequent  use  b,v  the  President  of  the 
mass  media  dilutes  the  President’s  “Nielsen  rating”  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  limiting  his  impact  when  real  crises  appear. 
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But  inadequate  communications,  both  inward  and  outward,  can  be  equally 
perilous.  Fresh  ideas  from  creative  citizens,  and  from  public  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government,  can  be  lost  or  ignored.  A  public  bewildered  by  complex  public 
problems  can  be  denied  the  clarifying  and  unifying  voice  of  the  President.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  chief  executive  can  easily  become  vulnerable  to  surprise 
and  miscalculations. 

Adequately  mandated  policy  analysis  staffs  and  presidental  expeditors  with 
sensitive  antennae  can  remedy  some  of  the  existing  defects  in  communication 
flows,  but  far  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  President  develop  effective 
techniques  and  policies.  A  public  information  comi>etence  must  be  built  into  the 
White  House,  possibly  in  an  enlarged  office  of  the  press  secretary,  and  at  least 
one  unit  in  the  White  House  should  be  devoted  to  intergovernmental  liaison 
with  governors  and  with  top  officials  of  local  government. 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  in  the  Executive  Office  at  the  President. 
First,  there  are  far  too  many  statutory  and  ad  hoc  interdepartmental  councils 
and  committees  with  fuzzy  mandates,  little  or  no  power,  and  only  intermittent 
and  unsatisfactory  access  to  the  President  himself ;  these  should  be  abolished 
or  consolidated  with  more  permanent  staff  operations.  For  example,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space,  Council  and  the  Marine  Resources  Council  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  placed  under  a  comprehensive  Office  of  Environmental  Analysis.  The 
whole  structure  of  citizens’  advisory  committees  to  the  President  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  rationalized. 

Second,  the  White  House  needs  an  even  greater  capability  to  identify  talent 
for  appointive  federal  positions  in  both  domestic  and  international  departments 
and  agencies.  It  is  an  unfair  strain  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  serve  both  as  director  of  the  President’s  personnel  operations  and  as 
the  policy  chairman  of  the  major  career  service  of  the  federal  government. 

Third,  the  operational  aspects  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (for 
mobilizing  the  services  of  all  levels  of  government  to  meet  emergencies  of  war 
or  natural  disaster)  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should  devolve 
upon  other  agencies  (the  General  Services  Administration  for  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning;  HEW  and/or  Labor  for  OEO),  although  in  the  case  of  OEO  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  innovative  and  flexible  characteristics  of  many 
of  its  programs  are  not  destroyed  by  transfers  to  more  traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  bureaucratic  superiors.  It  should  be  possible  for  some  civilian  counterpart 
to  the,  “Green  Beret”  or  Marine  Corps  mission-oriented  services,  often  com¬ 
petitive  with  more  massive  and  sodden  bureaucracies,  to  be  established  (and 
disestablished)  within  existing  departments  or  as  functions  of  independent 
agencies.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  not  the  appropriate  rubric  for 
these  kinds  of  operating  line  activities. 

Fourth,  the  staff  competence  within  the  Executive  Office  (presumably  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  studying  and  recommending  structural  changes 
and  procedural  improvements  throughout  the  executive  branch  organization,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  quality,  size,,  and  funding. 

All  of  these  are  important  addenda  to  the  three  essential  areas  of  concern 
identifled  earlier.  Progress  along  all  of  these  lines  can  best  be  promoted  by  giving 
to  the  President  effective,  control  over  the  organization,  staffing,  and  missions 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  If  this  is  to  happen,  as  we  shall  note 
below,  the  President  must  ask  for  and  receive  the  understanding,  support,  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Departmental  structure 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  public  administration  is  “span  of  control.”  In  its 
simplistic  form,  at  least  in  the  federal  government,  it  is  a  silly  notion.  The 
number  of  units  reporting  to  a  single  administrator  is  not  the  essential  factor 
in  determining  topside  control.  Ten  units  are  too  many  if  each  has  its  own  base  of 
power  in  the  legislature  or  in  clientele  groups  of  signiflcant  political  influence. 
A  hundred  units  are,  manageable  if  most  of  them  lack  an  independent  base  of 
power,  and  if  their  mission  is  precise  and  low  voltage.  Little  is  gained  or  lost 
in  terms  of  “good  management”  in  the  executive  branch  if  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission,  the  American  Battle  IMonument  Commission,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  are  allowed  to  continue  as  independent,  free-wheeling  agencies. 
Those  who  would  tidy  up  the  administrative  structure  of  the  executive  branch 
by  putting  everything  under  four  or  five  giant-sized  super  departments,  or  under 
fifteen  or  twenty  economy-sized  regular  departments,  on  the  ground  that  only 
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then  can  the  President  enjoy  a  inanageahle  “span  of  control,”  overestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  precept  and  underestimate  the  difficulties  of  achieving  intra- 
departmental,  let  alone  interdepartmental,  coherence  in  anything  as  complex 
and  diffuse  as  the  federal  government. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  structure  of  departments  and 
agencies  is  either  logical  or  efficient.  Some  regrouping  and  much  internal 
reorganization,  especially  at  the  bureau  level,  is  patently  necessary.  But  since 
both  of  these  kinds  of  moves  involve  political  headwinds  of  gale  force,  a 
President  should  pick  and  choose  a  few  major  objectives  and  should  calculate 
his  political  rations  with  extreme  care. 

The  difficulty  is  that  across-the-board  generalizations  about  federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  are  inherently  dangerous  or  irrelevant.  Some  are  probably 
too  large  and  heterogeneous  (for  example,  HEW)  ;  some  are  too  small  and/or 
clientele-oriented  (Labor.  Commerce,  Veterans  Administration  (parts  of  In¬ 
terior,  Agriculture,  and  HUD)  ;  some  are  too  independent  (certain  regulatory 
commissions)  ;  some  are  too  dependent  upon  Congress  (Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the,  FBI)  ;  some  are  miscast  as  cabinet  departments 
iPost  Office)  ;  some  are  too  plagued  with  ingrown  career  service  elitism  (State)  ; 
some  lack  the  internal  capacity  or  external  support  to  generate  and  sustain  high 
morale  (Agency  for  International  Development.)  A  general  diagnosis  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  therapy  are,  in  short,  effectively  impossible. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  raise  questions  about  departmental  and  agency 
structure  relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  four  overarching  concerns  of  the 
President;  environmental  management  and  control,  and  human  resource  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  is  well  in  the  field  of  administering  national  security 
policy  and  economic  stabilization  policy — though  the  administrative  machinery 
in  the  latter  field  has  functioned  relatively  smoothly  in  recent  years.  While  space 
does  not  permit  an  extended  discussion  here  of  problems  in  the  national  se¬ 
curity  area,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  overseas  mishmash  of  federal  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  still  escape  effective  control  by  the  ambassador  in  the  field  or  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  Washington.  The  inflow  of  information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  by  cable  and  pouch  has  long  since  passed  the  point  of  digestibility.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  lateral  clearances  absorb  an  uncoiiscionable  amount  of  time  and 
effort  and  involve  delays  that  are  sometimes  dangerous.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
defy  organizational  rationalization ;  others  might  be  partially  obviated  by  an 
appropriate  delegation  of  authority  to  regional  assistant  secretaries  of  state 
and  by  a  more  elaborate  and  effective  staffing  of  the  office  of  the  Secretry  of 
State.  In  1962  the  Herter  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel  recommended 
an  executive  under  secretary  of  state,  a  further  administrative  option  that  de¬ 
serves  careful  consideration. 

On  major  and  critical  issues  of  foreign  affairs  the  threat  of  apocalyptic  conse- 
qtiences  has  a  way  of  cry.stallizing  small  cadres  of  influentials  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  direction  of  the  President.  Emerging  policies  may  not  always  be  wise,  and 
the  iwnderousness  of  the  structure  and  the  system  of  communications  may  at 
times  create  crossed  signals  of  serious  consequence  (as  when  in  1966,  peace  nego¬ 
tiation  with  North  Vietnam  were  reputedly  shattered  by  the  President’s  unrecol¬ 
lected  prior  approval  of  bombing  selected  targets  near  Hanoi).  But  after  a  de- 
c.nde  of  review  of  national  security  machinery,  the  Jackson  Subcommittee,  al¬ 
though  it  has  recommended  a  number  of  incremental  improvements,  has  found 
no  magic  formula  for  a  major  structural  reorganization.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  importance  of  the  issue  siiggests  that  xirgent  and  continuing  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  adequacy  of  staff  arrangements  for  serving  the  President 
in  this  area  of  preeminent  executive  concern. 

On  the  domestic  front  some  major  structural  changes  may  well  be  needed  in 
organization.  Those  involving  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  have  already 
been  discussed.  At  the  departmental  and  agency  level,  four  questions  especially 
warrant  hard  analysis  and  viable  answers : 

First,  how  can  the  management  responsibilities  of  cabinet  secretaries  and 
the  heads  of  important  line  agencies  be  strengthened  without  throwing  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  morale,  energy,  and  discretion  of  subordinate  operating  bureaus? 

Second,  how  can  a  gigantic  hydra  like  HEW  be  split  up  without  losing  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  logically  accrue  from  reviewing  health,  education,  and  welfare  as  inter¬ 
related  programs  .and  values? 

Third,  how  can  the  rule-making  power  of  independent  regulatorv  commis¬ 
sions  be  more  effectively  related  to  the  policy  mandates  assigned  by  Con- 


gress  to  the  President  and  to  departments  and  agencies  without  jeopardizing 
the  integrity  of  the  quasi-judicial  role  of  regulatory  commissions? 

Fourth,  how  can  agency  functions  be  regrouped  in  the  human  and  environ- 
mentul  resources  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  more  coherent  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  without  taking  on  more  battles  with  vested  interests 
than  any  single  administration  can  afford? 

Again,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  dilemmas,  but  certain  di¬ 
rections  seem  more  promising  than  others. 

On  the  first  question,  the  essential  controls  of  an  agency  head  over  constituent 
units  are  three,  and  only  three:  (1)  control  of  legislative  proposals;  (2)  control 
of  budgetary  totals;  and  (3)  control  of  major  ijersonnel  appointments  and  as¬ 
signments.  Each  department  secretary  and  agency  head  should  have  a  staff,  a 
management  information  system,  and  adequate  legal  and  political  authority  to 
develop  and  maintain  competence  in  these  areas.  The  staff  need  not  be  large,  but 
it  must  be  highly  competent  and  must  be  supported  with  a  fiow  of  information 
that  will  enable  it  to  present  rational  policy  alternatives  to  the  agency  head. 
With  these  tools  of  general,  overall  management  at  his  disposal,  an  agency  head 
can  delegate  to  line  subordinates  a  subsantial  amount  of  operating  discretion. 
He  can  also  be  equipped  to  serve  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  their  roles 
of  making  politically  accountable  decisions.  Many  departments  lack  the  staff, 
the  information  system,  and  the  legal  and  political  authority  essential  for  respon¬ 
sible  management.  The  President  should  urge,  and  Congress  should  support, 
reforms  leading  to  the  improvement  of  this  condition. 

On  the  second  question,  there  is  probably  more  to  be  gained  than  lost  in  split¬ 
ting  up  IIEW.  The  issue  is  not  the  number  of  employees ;  Defense,  Post  Office, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Veterans  Administration  all  have  a  larger  civilian  work 
force.  The  issue  is  the  heterogeneity  of  constituent  functions,  the  size  of  the 
budget  (HEW’s  budget  is  five  times  greater  than  the  next  largest  civilian  agen¬ 
cy!,  the  extensiveness  of  mandated  intergovernmental  relations,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  the  present  structure  imposes  on  attracting  top-grade  personnel  to 
man  programs  of  extraordinary  national  consequence — education,  for  example. 
A  separate  Department  of  Education  would  not  only  symbolize  the  importance  of 
the  federal  government’s  commitment  to  an  essential  and  growing  public  func¬ 
tion  :  it  would  serve  as  a  rubric  for  gathering  together  at  least  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  being  carried  out  by  departments  and  agencies  outside  of  HEW 
(for  example.  National  Science  Foundation,  OEO,  Veterans  Administration,  Na¬ 
tional  Humanities  Foundation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs).  A  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  should  have  no  more  difficulty  in  relating  to  a  Department 
of  Education  than  HEW  presently  has  in  relating,  its  disparate  activities  to  cog¬ 
nate  functions  in  HUD,  Labor,  OEO,  in  the  human  resource  development  area ; 
or  to  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  area  of  environ¬ 
mental  management  and  control.  Granted  that  these  difficulties  are  substantial, 
a  strengthened  program  planning  and  implementation  capacity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  could  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  in  intergrating 
functions  now  lodged  unsuccessfully  in  the  top  echelons  of  an  overgrown  HEW. 

On  the  rule-making  authority  of  certain  independent  regulatory  commissions, 
the  analyses  and  advice  of  the  Cushman  Report  (part  of  the  Brownlow  Com¬ 
mittee  study,  1037)  and  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission  (KMfi)  need  rereading 
and  studied  implementation.  America  will  never  have  a  coherent  transportation 
policy  until  the  rulemaking  functions  (making  general  legislative  mandate  spe¬ 
cific)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  are  integrated  with  the  policy  responsibilities  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  America  will  never  have  a  coherent  power  policy  until  the 
rulemaking  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  consolidated  with  those  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  have  been  until  now  sufficient  political  barriers  to  changing  the 
structure  and  functions  of  independent  regulatory  commissions  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  viability  of  new  or  reiterated  recommendations.  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  real,  and  there  are  no  inherent  difficulties  in  separating  rule  making  from 
the  quasi-judicial  functions  (making  judgments  about  the  legality  of  activities 
]>ur'-ued  under  laws  and  rules)  of  regulatory  agencies,  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  latter  while  making  the  former  subject  to  responsible  and  coordinated 
political  control. 

The  fourth  question,  on  the  regrouping  of  agency  functions  in  the  human  and 
environmental  resource  areas  in  the  face  of  vested  interests,  is  the  toughest.  It 
can  be  answered  in  practice  only  by  sophisticated  management  studies  buttressed 
by  executive-legislative  concordats.  In  the  absence  of  major  structural  changes. 
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some  experiments  in  establishing  multiagency  operational  task  forces  under  the 
command  of  presidential  designees  might  well  be  undertaken — ^at  least  where 
target  problems  are  fairly  precise  and  short-term. 


Exhibit  3 

Nixon  Task  Force  Urges  Creation  of  Top-Level  Environmental  Affairs  Post 

(By  Peter  Khiss) 

President-elect  Nixon  has  received  a  strong  recommendation  for  naming  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  for  Environmental  Affairs,  working  out  of  the  White  House  for  the 
first  time  to  dramatize  concern  over  increasing  pollution. 

“The  real  stake  is  man’s  own  .survival — in  a  world  worth  living  in,”  one  of  10 
task  forces  he  named  on  domestic  planning  has  reported  to  Mr.  Nixon  in  an  open¬ 
ing  report  that  said  Federal  performance  in  the  field  thus  far  had  been  “disap¬ 
pointingly  low.” 

“The  gap  between  need  [as  indication  by  authorized  funding]  and  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  programs  is  critical  and  growing,” 
the  task  force  advised  Mr.  Nixon. 

“For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  in  the  water  pollution  program,  there  is  an 
authorization  of  $836-million,  an  appropriation  of  $302.8  million  and  a  possible 
demand  in  available  state  and  local  matching  funds  of  $1. 2-billion,”  it  was  stated. 

The  initial  report  was  submitted  to  the  President-elect  last  Saturday  in  New 
York  by  a  20-member  Task  Force  on  Resources  and  Environment,  headed  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  president  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Train  was  reported  to  be  under  consideration  for  the  post 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was  briefing  the  Secretary-designate,  who 
is  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska. 

deterioration  cited 

Urging  that  “improved  environmental  management  be  made  a  principal  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  new  administration,”  the  task  force  cited  “progressive  environ¬ 
mental  deterioration,”  including  the  following : 

“Tlie  poisoning  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the  pollution  of  our  air,  the  changing 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere,  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
organic  fertility  of  our  soils,  the  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  that  permeate  our 
living  environment,  visual  ugliness  and  urban  sprawl,  the  growing  inhumanity 
of  our  cities,  the  rising  tide  of  human  numbers  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us 
and  our  civilization.” 

The  group  said  it  was  not  suggesting  any  “mammoth  new  programs”  but  rather 
putting  emphasis  on  “performance — on  making  existing  programs  work.” 

While  noting  that  “a  host  of  conservation-environmental  legislation”  had  been 
enacted,  it  said  the  disappointing  performance  had  “a  similarity  here  to  the 
civil  rights  and  poverty  fields.” 

Appointment  of  a  special  assistant  in  the  field,  it  was  said,  “would  give  the 
President  for  the  first  time  a  means  of  effectively  influencing  environmental 
policy  across  a  wide  range  of  agencies.” 

The  new  office,  it  was  suggested,  would  “deal  with  the  problems  of  compart- 
mentation  and  conflict — often  between  Cabinet  officers — that  arise  constantly  in 
resources  and  environmental  matters.” 

LIAISON  foreseen 

The  new  assistant,  the  report  went  on,  should  work  closely  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  science  adviser,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Budget  Director. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  new  as.sistant  be  executive  secretary  of  a  new 
President’s  Council  on  the  Environment,  which  would  represent  a  broadening  of 
the  present  interagency  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

The  task  force  proposed  that  Vice  President-elect  Spiro  T.  Agnew  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  reconstituted  council  “to  provide  leadership  superseding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  single  department.” 

“Federal  programs  with  major  environmental  impacts,  such  as  highway  con¬ 
struction,”  it  was  said,  “should  take  into  account  the  side  effects,  such  as  air 
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pollution,  wliich  are  the  program  responsibility  of  completely  separate  agencies. 
Present  structure  and,  more  important,  present  practice  are  grossly  inadequate 
in  this  respect.” 

A  supplementary  paper  on  pollution  assented  that  “appropriations  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  authorizations”  in  Federal  programs,  but  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  authorizations  rather  than  let  states  and  localities  delay 
action  “in  unwarranted  hope  of  Federal  contributions.” 

SUGGESTION  ON  COSTS 

This  suggestion  for  possible  Federal  cuts  drew  a  note  from  one  task  force 
member,  Lelan  F.  Sillin,  Jr.,  president  of  Northeast  Utilities  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
that  it  “should  be  eliminated.” 

The  report’s  discussion  of  difficulties  in  tax  incentives  for  reducing  pollutiou 
or  effluent  charges  as  a  means  of  control  drew  adverse  comment  from  another 
member,  John  H.  Jleier,  executive  aide  of  Hughes-Nevada  Operations,  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

Mr.  Meier’s  comment  was  that  “most  of  the  polluters  involve  large-scale  indus¬ 
try”  and  “should  be  required  to  carry  the  burden  of  removing  the  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  environment.” 

“If  sufficient  standards  are  set  to  guarantee  public  health  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  is  not  interfered  with  by  special  interests  who  lobby  against  regulation 
rather  than  spend  money  on  cleaning  it  up,  the  problem  can  be  solved,”  Mr. 
-Meier  wrote. 

Other  task  force  members  include  : 

Edward  A.  Ackerman,  executive  officer,  Carnegie  Institution. 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  professor,  University  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Callison,  executive  vice  president.  National  Audubon  Society. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president.  Resources  for  the  Future. 

Loren  V.  Forman,  vice  president,  Scott  Paper  Company. 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  consultant.  Conservation  Foundation. 

Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Pennsylvania. 

Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Resources  Agency,  California. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman.  Consolidated  Edison  Company. 

H.  Byron  Mock,  Salt  Lake  City  lawyer. 

Bernard  L.  Orell,  vice  president,  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  conservation  adviser  to  Governor  of  Florida. 

S.  Dilon  Ripley,  secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman.  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Beauty. 

John  O.  Simonds,  Pittsburgh  landscape  architect. 

M.  Frederik  Smith,  American  Conservation  Association. 

John  W.  Tukey,  Princeton  professor  and  executive-director  of  Bell  Laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  S.  1075  authorizes  a  program  of  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems  and  natural 
resources ;  establishes  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President;  and  declares  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment.  The  intent  of  all  these  measures  is  to  take  action  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  national  strategy  and  a  national  capacity  for 
the  management  of  the  human  environment. 

The  introduction  of  these  bills  is  a  manifestation  of  public  and 
Congressional  concern  which  is  widely  felt  and  widely  expressed.  The 
concern  is  that  we  may  be  giving  insufficient  public  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
our  civilization — the  mismanagement  and  degradation  of  our  physical 
environment. 

The  fundamental  question  our  Nation  and  the  Federal  Government 
now  faces  was  well  stated  in  the  background  paper  Professor  Lynton 
K.  Caldwell  prepared  at  my  request  for  the  Committee’s  use.  The 
question  is  this:  “How  should  the  Federal  Government  be  restruc¬ 
tured  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  stress  upon  our  natu¬ 
ral  environment?” 
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Today’s  concern  for  problems  of  environmental  quality  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  conservation  of  expendable  resources  and  problems  of  waste 
disposal  and  public  health.  It  encompasses  all  of  these  matters  of 
human  survival,  but  it  also  includes  the  aspirations  of  our  citizens  for 
a  life  among  surroundings  which  afford  tranquility,  opportunity  for 
diversity  of  experience,  and  the  eni’ichment  of  human  existence. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the 
future  welfare  of  the  United  States  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
job  this  Government  does  today  in  managing  the  environment.  In  the 
past,  man’s  impact  upon  the  earth  was  moderated  by  his  limited 
capacity  to  alter  nature.  With  the  technological  revolution  of  recent 
decades,  man’s  capacity  to  irreparably  damage  the  environment  has 
increased  until,  today,  some  of  the  IS'ation’s  most  clifficult  public  prob¬ 
lems  result  from  our  failure  to  have  public  policies  designed  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems. 

The  threat  of  new  damage  from  continued  past  failures  or  enlarged 
future  errors  is  frightening.  A  simple  projection  of  our  record  of  past 
failures  into  the  future  reveals  an  intolerable  situation.  With  today’s 
technology,  the  marmns  for  error  and  mistake  are  greatly  diminished. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  who  disagrees  that  action  is  necessaiy  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  clean,  healthy,  safe,  and  productive  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

The  bills  we  are  considering  this  morning  embody  a  number  of 
ideas  for  Federal  activities  and  Federal  organizations  which  would 
provide  basic  knowledge  and  a  focal  point  of  concern  to  insure  that 
future  environmental  management  is  enlightened  and  is  capable  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  it  must  bear.  I  believe  there  is  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  among  us  that  this  kind  of  approach  is  needed  and 
perhaps  long  overdue. 

I  understand  that  the  President  has  under  active  consideration  the 
establislunent  of  an  interagency  environmental  council  composed  of 
some  of  his  top  executive  officers.  This  indicates  that  the  President 
and  officials  in  the  executive  branch  share  the  belief  of  many  of  us 
in  Congress  that  some  reorganization  is  necessary.  The  President 
apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  administrative  establishment  is 
inadequate  for  the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  considerations  of  Government  should  be  designated. 

My  experience  in  the  area  of  national  security  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  are  serious  limitations  in  an  interagency  council  as  a  means 
of  administering  broad  functions  of  Government.  The  participaiits 
in  such  groups,  if  they  are  at  the  highest  policy  level,  often  do  not  have 
the  time  and  energy  to  provide  continuity  of  effort. 

However,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  President’s  proposal  today.  I  welcome  his  interest  and  his 
Avillingness  to  devote  the  precious  energies  of  his  office  and  those  of  liis 
major  advisors  to  this  problem.  This  is  a  heartening  development. 

I  am  hopeful,  also,  that  we  will  receive  constnictive  advice  from 
the  administration  witnesses  today  regarding  the  bills  pending  before 
the  committee.  The  administration  has  given  careful  attention  and 
study  to  the  executive  organization  for  dealing  with  enviroimiental 
and  natural  resources  administration.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  benefit 
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from  the  witnesses’  suggestions  and  ideas  in  our  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

It  will  be  a  time-consuming  task  to  formulate  a  sound  national  policy 
for  the  environment  and  to  make  that  policy  operative  throughout 
the  vast  Federal  establishment.  And  the  hour  is  already  late.  We  must 
not  be  distracted  by  expedient  or  partial  solutions,  we  must  make 
strong  and  effective  steps  now. 

Senator  McGovern  is  ill  and  is  not  able  to  make  an  opening  state¬ 
ment  regarding  his  bill.  He  will  submit  one  for  the  record  at  a  later 
date.  Senator  Nelson,  wdio  is  the  author  of  S.  1752,  is  present  and  I 
bieleve  would  like  to  make  some  comments  before  we  call  the  first  wit¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  the  President’s  science  adviser. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GAYLOED  NELSON,  A  TI.S.  SENATOE  FEOM 

THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  just  made  by  the  chairman.  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  create  some  kind  of  council  of  the  nature  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  chairman  with  the  kind  of  independence  that  that  coiui- 
cil  would  have. 

In  recent  years,  distingushed  scientists  from  every  discipline  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  environment.  They  foresee  an  enviromnental  catastrophe 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed  in  the  very  near  future.  Increasing  mil¬ 
lions  of  thoughtful  Americans  share  their  concern.  We  have  seen  the 
powerful  forces  at  work  creating  one  environmental  crisis  after  an¬ 
other.  We  have  witnessed  the  degradation  of  our  air  and  water,  the 
destruction  of  our  forests,  the  desecration  of  our  countryside,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  our  wildlife,  and  now  the  threat  to  humans  as  well. 

It  is  now  entirely  conceivable  that  these  forces  set  in  motion  by  man 
will  prove  so  powerful  and  irreversible  as  to  destroy  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  we  have  known  in  the  past,  and  even  to  threaten  the  future 
of  life  on  this  planet. 

IMore  than  any  other  public  problem  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the 
threat  to  our  natural  environment  poses  a  challenge  to  our  system  of 
self-government.  There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this  Nation, 
which  has  spent  some  200  years  developing  an  intricate  system  of  local, 
State  and  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  public’s  problems,  will 
be  bold,  imaginative,  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  this  supreme  test. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  Government  has  already  done— or 
at  least  what  it  has  allowed  to  be  done — to  our  environment. 

In  much  of  the  Nation,  we  destroyed  our  forests.  Then  across  the 
Nation,  we  destroyed  our  rivers.  Our  cities  and  our  developing  new  in¬ 
dustries  converted  many  of  them  into  sewer’s,  killing  their  fish,  ruining 
them  as  a  recreational  resource,  and  threatening  the  health  of  those  who 
use  them  as  a  water  supply. 

And  I  might  add  all  of  this  was  done  in  the  name  or  progress.  And 
in  every  instance  where  I  have  said  that  we  have  to  do  this  in  the  name 
of  progress.  You  could  substitute,  “profits”  for  the  word  “progress,” 
and  come  out  with  the  same  result.  In  any  event,  we  have  dangerously 
degraded  our  total  enviromnent.  At  the  present,  we  are  rapidly  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  of  this  country.  Our  small  inland 
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lakes  are  being  ruined  b}"  over-development  and  by  septic  tanks  and 
pesticides  and  our  mightiest  bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
are  being  slowly  and  steadily  destroyed  by  municipal,  industrial,  and 
shipboard  wastes. 

Pesticides  now  being  used  at  the  rate  of  700  million  i^ounds  a  year, 
ai-e  spreading  all  across  the  land  and  the  water,  poisoning  soil,  kill¬ 
ing  fish  and  wildlife,  and  posing  a  potential  threat  to  human  health. 
Just  last  month,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seized  28,500 
pounds  of  frozen  coho  salmon  from  Lake  INIichigan  because  high 
pesticide  residues  had  made  the  fish  unsafe  for  human  consumption. 

And  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  every  body  of  water 
in  the  world  is  polluted  with  pesticides,  DDT  in  particular.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  studied  the  question  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  DDT  has 
permeated  in  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  world ;  that  DDT  is  found 
in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  penguin  in  the  Antarctic  where  there  has  never 
been  any  DDT  used,  that  it  is  found  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  wildlife 
and  marine  creatures  almost  everywhere.  And  in  a  study  3  years 
ago  of  400  ocean  marine  creatures,  396  of  them  had  DDT  in  their  fatty 
tissue,  and  that  is  just  one  of  the  very  many  persistent  slow  degrading 
hydrocarbons  that  we  have  been  introducing  into  the  atmosphere. 

Furthermore,  we  have  degraded  the  air.  Our  factories,  our  automo¬ 
biles,  our  public  incinerators  and  our  homes  are  filling  the  air  with 
noxious  gases  and  dangerous  particles  of  pollutants  at  a  terrifying 
rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the  balance  of  my  statement 
be  included  in  the  record  because  I  know  you  have  other  witnesses  to 
be  heard  from.  I  simply  wanted  to  read  part  of  it  saying  that  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  could  really  adequately  describe  the  disastrous  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronts  all  living  creatures,  and  human  beings  are  just  one. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  the  most  important  one  even  though 
we  think  it  is.  But  the  environmental  threat  to  all  living  creatures 
on  earth  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  unless  this  trend  is  reversed  we  will 
have  done  damage  of  catastrophic  proportions  within  the  next  few 
years.  I  understand,  as  the  chairman  stated,  from  reading  the  pa-  I 
pers  and  talking  with  my  friends  within  the  Federal  establishment,  ' 
that  the  administration  has  been  contemplating,  at  least  the  press  * 
so  says,  the  creation  of  an  interagency  council  composed  of  cabinet  I 
members,  like  perhaps  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  join  with  M 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  saying,  if  this  is  correct,  which  j  j 
I  think  it  is,  I  commend  the  President  and  the  administration  and  i 
those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  considering  this  issue,  for  j 
their  concern  about  the  problem.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chair-  ,  | 
man  that  I  agree  with  him  that  whereas  recognition  of  the  problem  ! 
comes  first,  how  you  deal  with  it,  what  you  do  about  it,  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  problem.  Quite  frankly,  without  being  critical  of  it,  and 
wanting  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  administration  for  being  con¬ 
cerned  enough  to  consider  the  problem,  I  have  never  in  all  the  20  years 
I  have  been  in  government  seen  an  effective  interagency  group  really  ' 
make  any  hard  decision  that  required  some  action  that  raised  contro¬ 
versy.  If  it  is  a  question  about  agreeing  on  little  interagency  things  . 
of  no  consequence  then  interagency  groups  may  work  very  well.  But  j 
jf  there  is  a  tough  problem  or  a  series  of  tough  problems,  I  think  that  | 
interagency  groups  by  their  very  nature  are  incapacitated  to  act.  i 
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Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  look  hard 
at  the  concept  proposed  in  the  legislation  before  this  committee  to 
create  a  prestigious,  independent  committee  which  could  do  the  eval¬ 
uating  of  the  problem,  make  recommendations  to  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  which  could  provide  an  inspired  national  lead¬ 
ership  and  have  the  prestige  to  secure  the  enforcement  and  support  of 
not  only  the  conservation  groups  in  this  country,  which  they  would 
have,  but  the  economic  and  political  groups  in  this  country  which  are 
so  necessary  and  important  in  accomplishing  the  ends  we  seek  here. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  agree  on  some  kind  of  an  independent 
agency  such  as  proposed  in  this  legislation,  because  the  problem  is 
great  and  the  time  we  have  to  solve  it  in  my  judgment  is  very 
short. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nelson.  Your  full  statement 
will  appear  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Gayloed  Nelson,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  decades,  distinguished  scientists  from  every  discipline 
have  become  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  destruction 
of  our  environment.  They  foresee  environmental  catastrophe  unless  the  trend  is 
reversed  in  the  very  near  future.  Increasing  millions  of  thoughtful  Americans 
share  their  concern.  They  have  seen  the  powerful  forces  at  work  creating  one 
eimronmeutal  crisis  after  another.  They  have  witnessed  the  degradation  of 
our  air  and  water,  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  desecration  of  our  country¬ 
side,  the  disappearance  of  our  wildlife,  and  now  the  threat  to  humans  as  well. 

It  is  now  entirely  conceivable  that  these  forces  set  in  motion  by  man  will 
prove  so  powerful  and  irreversible  as  to  destroy  the  natural  environment  we 
have  known  in  the  jiast,  and  even  to  threaten  the  future  of  life  on  this  planet. 

More  than  any  other  public  problem  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  threat 
to  our  natural  environment  poses  a  challenge  to  our  system  of  self-government. 
There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this  nation,  which  has  spent  some  200 
years  developing  an  intricate  system  of  local,  state  and  Federal  government 
to  deal  with  the  public’s  problems,  will  be  bold,  imaginative,  and  flexible  enough 
to  meet  this  supreme  test. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  what  government  has  already  done — or  at  least 
what  it  has  allowed  to  be  done — to  our  environment. 

In  much  of  the  nation,  we  destroyed  our  forests.  For  instance  the  northland 
once  had  200  billion  board  feet  of  white  pine,  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations 
of  wealth  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  wiped  it  out  in  an  eyewink  of  history  and 
left  behind  .50  years  of  heartbreak  and  economic  ruin. 

Then,  across  the  nation,  we  destroyed  our  rivers.  Our  cities  and  our  develop¬ 
ing  new  industries  converted  many  of  them  into  sewers,  killing  their  flsh,  ruining 
them  as  a  recreational  resource,  and  threatening  the  health  of  those  who  use 
them  as  a  water  supply. 

At  present,  we  are  destroying  our  lakes.  Our  small  inland  lakes  are  being 
ruined  by  overdevelopment  and  by  septic  tanks,  and  our  mightiest  bodies  of 
water  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  slowly  and  steadily  destroyed  by 
municii>al,  industrial  and  shipboard  wastes. 

Pesticides,  now  being  used  at  the  rate  of  700  million  pounds  a  year,  are 
■Spreading  all  across  the  land  and  the  water,  poisoning  the  soil,  killing  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  posing  a  potential  threat  to  human  health.  Just  last  month,  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  .seized  28,150  pounds  of  frozen  Coho  Salmon 
from  Lake  Michigan  because  high  pesticide  residues  had  made  the  fish  unsafe 
for  human  consumption. 

And  now  the  very  air  we  breathe.  Our  factories,  our  automobiles,  our  public 
incinerators  and  our  homes  are  filling  the  air  with  noxious  gases  and  dangerous 
particles  of  pollutants  at  a  terrifying  I’ate. 

Thousands  of  deaths  have  officially  been  traced  to  air  pollution,  and  many 
thousands  more  were  almost  certainly  caused  by  it.  And  much  more  than  our 
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health  is  at  stake.  Just  recently,  for  instance,  air  pollution  was  cited  as  the 
cause  of  at  least  two  major  air  collisions  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years. 

This  has  been  a  decade  of  precedent-setting  action  to  attempt  to  meet  these 
environmental  and  human  disasters — a  decade  of  increased  commitments  to  clean 
up  our  air  and  water,  to  set  aside  new  park  lands  and  oi>en  space,  to  protect 
wilderness,  to  develop  a  unified  approach  to  understanding  and  managing  our 
environment  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  future  of  our  resources. 

We  have  been  building  toward  a  national  policy  on  the  environment,  which 
would  recognize  that  government  is  not  a  referee  between  intere.sts  comi)eting 
for  our  natural  resources,  but  a  trustee  of  environmental  quality  for  all  the 
Ijeople. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  is  as  yet  far  from  reality.  Nuclear  power  plants  are 
being  installed  across  the  country  without,  in  many  instances,  protections  which 
will  minimize  the  impact  of  thermal  heating  and  prevent  our  waters  from  being 
used  as  one  vast  heat  sink.  These  plants  are  federally -licensed. 

The  California  coastline  was  blackened  early  this  year  by  a  massive  oil  leakage 
which  might  well  have  been  prevented  by  effective  regulations  or  by  a  ban  on 
oil  drilling  in  that  hazardous  area — if  government  agencies  had  acted. 

The  future  of  not  only  Coho  Salmon  and  other  Great  Lakes  fish  Imt  of  all 
marine  creatures  and  other  wildlife  is  now  in  grave  danger  from  high  pesticide 
concentrations — a  development  which  might  well  have  been  prevented  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  earlier  recognized  the  threat  of  persistent,  toxic  i>esticides  such 
as  DDT,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Too  often,  in  fact,  our  public  iwlicies  have  simply  .seconded  the  iihilosophy 
that  under  the  guise  of  “progress”  and  profit,  anything  goes. 

Such  policies  are  rooted  in  the  very  bi.gness  and  complexity  of  our  government, 
where  one  hand  doesn’t  know  what  the  other  is  doing,  or  can't  find  out.  or  where 
the  public  concern  and  intent  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  make  its  way  through 
the  gigantic  maze  of  bureaus  and  agencies. 

If  a  national  jxilicy  is  to  become  more  deed  than  rhetoric,  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  making  government  work  for,  rather  than  against,  the  very  goals 
we  set. 

The  legislation  now  before  this  committee  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  would  repre.sent  a  significant  step  in  that  direction. 

For  instance,  the  proimsals  to  create  a  Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  or  a  similar  council,  would  put  at  the  highe.st  level  of  government  a 
responsibility  for  developing  a  long  range  view  of  the  nation’s  environmental 
concerns  and  problems. 

Under  the  propo.sals.  the  council  would  be  comimsed  of  outstanding  environ¬ 
mental  specialists  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Council  would  be  charged  with  developing  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  programs  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality  of  our  environ¬ 
ment,  would  appraise  the  many  federal  programs  which  have  an  effect  on  the 
environment,  and  would  prepare  each  year  for  the  President  a  report  with  the 
council’s  findings  and  recommendations. 

It  is  highly  important,  I  believe,  that  the  Council  be  established  at  this  high 
level  of  government.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  effectively  assist  the  President  in 
providing  leadership  for  the  nation  in  meeting  our  environmental  problems 
and  needs. 

There  has  been  suggested  the  alternative  of  creating  an  interdepartmental 
council,  composed  of  cabinet  officers,  to  achieve  similar  ends,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  present  Administration  will  propose  exactly  this  approach. 

I  believe  such  a  council  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  very  little  in  the  history  of  such  councils  that  has 
provided  an  encouraging  experience.  Too  often,  responsibility  is  delegated  by 
a  cabinet  member  to  a  department  official,  and  thereafter,  there  is  only 
limited  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 

Further,  what  we  typically  have  seen  in  interdepartmental  councils,  is  a 
striving  for  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  consensus,  a  predictable  result 
when  we  see  each  department  trying  to  protect  its  own  point  of  view. 

Consen.su s  and  the  limited  attention  of  departments  and  secretaries  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  whole  range  of  other  resimnsibilities  will  not  do. 

The  fact  is.  we  long  ago  recognized  the  necessity  of  assigning  experts  at  the 
highest  level  to  devote  their  full-time  attention  to  the  nation’s  economic  con¬ 
cerns,  by  establishing  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  environmental  matters  urgently  require  the  same  high  level,  full-time 
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attention.  The  time  has  come  to  declare  that  Gross  National  Product  is  not 
alone  an  adequate  measure  of  “progress.” 

Furtlier,  with  a  Presidential  Council,  the  President  will  be  able  to  tap  the 
resources  of  all  the  federal  departments  and  initiate  the  necessary  research 
and  environmental  considerations  throughout  the  executive  branch  that  will 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  national  policy  on  the  environment. 

Finally,  only  wdth  an  independent  Council  that  holds  the  respect  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  scientific  community  of  this  nation  will  the  President  acho've  the 
overview  and  foresight  to  deal  adequately  with  this  critically  important  issue. 

In  retrospect,  such  a  council  would  have  anticipated  the  need  to  protect  the 
nation  against  the  environmental  impact  of  nuclear  power  generating  plants,  an 
issue  that  has  been  understood  and  debated  for  several  years  without  results 
because  no  one  body  in  the  government  had  been  given  the  responsibility  to  focus 
attention  and  take  action. 

A  Presidential  Council  could  have  foreseen  the  dangers  of  oil  exploitation  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  made  recommendations  whose  adoption  would  have 
prevented  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  blowout. 

Such  a  Council  w’ould  have  recognized  long  ago  that  federal  regulations  and 
research  with  regard  to  dangers  from  toxic,  persistent  pesticides  were  inadequate 
and  urgently  in  need  of  updating,  something  scientists  have  been  saying  for 
years. 

Secondly,  proposals  before  the  committee  would  give  the  President  the 
responsibility  of  making  regular  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  condition  of  our 
environment,  on  its  effects  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  President’s  recommendations  on  the  implementation  of 
a  national  policy  on  the  environment. 

The  annual  report  w’ould  be  an  important  measuring  stick,  and  would  also 
provide  a  focus  for  our  future  needs. 

Next,  there  are  proposals  to  create  an  environmental  overview  mechanism  in 
Congress  as  well.  My  bill,  S.  1752,  propo.ses  the  method  of  creating  a  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  which  would  provide  Congress 
with  a  new  tool  to  conduct  a  broad-ranging  and  continuing  program  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  recommendation  on  environmental  concerns. 

The  committee  would,  for  instance,  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  annual  report  on  the  environment  and  report  its  finding  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  The  committee  would  not  have  authority  to  receive  or  re¬ 
port  legislative  measures. 

I  believe  such  a  committee  would  be  an  important  aid  to  Congress  in  trans¬ 
lating  into  effective  action  the  increasing  nationwide  concern  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  citizens  over  our  degraded  environment. 

Finally,  S.  17.52  and  S.  1085  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  authorities  to  carry  on  urgently  needed  scientific  research  to  increase 
our  understanding  on  the  delicate  balance  of  ecological  systems  in  nature,  and  of 
man’s  impact  on  this  balance. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  as  well  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  ecological  problems  and  studies,  to  disseminate  information  about 
progress  in  the  field  and  to  establish  a  program  in  which  representative  natural 
environments  on  federal  lands  can  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study  and  for 
preservation. 

In  spite  of  the  great  and  increasing  body  of  knowledge  and  the  sophisticated 
technology  which  man  has  developed,  we  are  still  woefully  short  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  relationship  to  this  planet. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  heartened  by  the  increasing  interest  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  protecting  and  restoring  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  With  passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Presidential  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality,  and  to  get  underway  a  large  scale  scientific  investigation  of  our  re¬ 
lation  to  our  environment,  we  will  be  striking  out  in  the  direction  that  is  necessary 
to  truly  establish  a  national  policy  on  the  environment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tliere  any  comments  from  other  committee 
members  ? 

Senator  Arlott.  May  I  make  just  a  comment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Allott. 
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STATEMENT  OE  HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Senator  Ajllott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  concern  about  the 
enviromnental  situation,  and  I  think  I  am  as  aware  of  it  as  any  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  am  not  wedded,  I  want  to  say  this  frankly,  to  any 
particular  method  of  getting  at  the  problem. 

I  note  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin’s  remarks  about  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  I  express  my  concern  and  have  expressed  my  concern  in  this 
committee  many  times  during  the  past  few  j^ears  about  the  creation 
of  agencies  composed  of  peoj^le  who  had  many,  many  responsibilities 
and  I  think  whether  you  have  a  council  or  whether  you  have  such  an 
agency,  the  real  problem  is  to  get  people  to  devote  time  to  it.  During 
the  past  years  this  point  of  view  has  not  received  very  much  considera¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  apiiroach  this  thing  with  an  entirely 
open  mind.  We  need  the  best  minds  we  can  get  on  it  and  we  need  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  devote  some  time  to  the  subject.  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
progress  in  this  committee,  and  after  we  have  heard  the  statements 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
others,  why  we  hopefully  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you.  Senator  Allott. 

Congressman  Daddario  was  unable  to  attend  today’s  hearing  but  he 
has  sent  a  statement  over  to  be  placed  in  the  record.  Congressman 
Daddario  was  instrumental  in  convening  the  joint  House-Senate 
colloquium  to  discuss  a  nationl  policy  for  the  environment  last  July. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Emelio  Q.  Daddario,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Connecticut 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  views  on  the  important  subject  of  environmental 
policy  and  its  continuing  development  as  evidenced  by  these  hearings.  Valuable 
contributions  were  made  by  Senator  Jackson  and  other  leaders  of  both  Houses 
to  the  Joint-House  Senate  Colloquium  on  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment 
last  July.  Tho.se  proceedings  clearly  show  that  the  Congress  is  determined  to 
reconcile  the  conflicts  of  use  for  environmental  values — the  crux  of  the  policy 
problem. 

Environmental  quality  is  beginning  to  receive  the  proper  emphasis  and  weight 
in  decision  making.  Means  of  measurement  are  stili  inadequate,  but  industries, 
municipalities,  regional  agencies,  and  individual  citizens  are  recognizing  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  going  beyond  obvious  economics  in  balancing  costs  and  benefits. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  this  issue  in  three  dimensions :  policy,  organization, 
and  action  programs. 

The  development  of  a  national  policy  as  a  guide  for  actions  at  all  levels  is 
paramount.  The  precise  words  are  not  important  but  the  elements  of  policy 
which  are  identified  in  the  report  based  on  the  Colioquium  seem  to  me  to  be 
worth  repeating. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Sates  that: 

Environmental  quality  and  productivity  shall  be  considered  in  a  worldwide 
context,  extending  in  time  from  the  present  to  the  long-term  future. 

Purposeful,  intelligent  management  to  recognize  and  accommodate  the 
conflicting  uses  of  the  environment  shall  be  a  national  responsibility. 

Information  required  for  systematic  management  shall  be  provided  in  a 
complete  and  timely  manner. 

Education  shall  develop  a  basis  of  individual  citizen  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  environmental  relationships  and  participation  in  decision¬ 
making  on  these  issues. 

Science  and  technoiogy  .shall  provide  management  with  increased  options 
and  capabilities  for  enhanced  productivity  and  constructive  use  of  the 
environment. 
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As  leaders  of  all  branches  of  government  and  the  private  sector  refine  and 
express  these  key  ideas,  a  national  ethic  for  maintaining  environmental  quality 
along  with  productivity  will  evolve.  This  ethic — ^a  sense  of  the  right  thing  to  do — 
is  essential  because  the  short  term,  localized,  dollar  gain  will  always  be  more 
tempting  than  the  long  term,  subtle  values. 

Organization  is  important  in  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
because  environmental  matters  cross  the  traditional  lines  of  authority  of  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  and  committees.  The  evidence  and  testimony  of  these  hearings 
regarding  the  coordination,  planning,  and  priorities  functions  in  the  Executive 
branch  will  be  most  helpful.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  point  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  is  accomplished  downtown,  Capitol  Hill  must  improve  its  oi'ganiza- 
tional  approach. 

One  important  capability  for  the  Congress  is  to  gather  information  for  decision 
which  is  timely,  and  interpreted  for  the  legislative  process.  We  must  assirre 
our.selves  that  the  hard  questions  are  asked  of  those  who  promote  technological 
change  and  progress  as  well  as  those  who  warn  of  unwanted  consequences. 
Adequate  assessment  of  man-produced  changes  in  the  environment  wall  aid  all 
Congressional  Committees  when  these  issues  come  under  their  jurisdictions. 

I  have  previously  proposed  a  Technology  Assessment  Board,  reporting  to  the 
Congress,  as  a  means  for  assisting  and  improving  the  legislative  decisions  of  all 
Committees.  Environmental  effects  would  be  a  principal  concern  of  such  a  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  Board.  Since  1967,  our  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re.search, 
and  Development  has  studied  the  TAB  concept,  to  receive  advice  on  its  scope  and 
functions,  and  to  perfect  a  plan  for  its  implementation  in  legislation. 

There  is  strong  support  for  placing  this  capability  under  the  Congress.  Some  of 
the  important  reasons  are : 

1.  Questions  of  concern  to  the  Congress  must  be  assessed  to  meet  the  leg¬ 
islative  schedule,  i.e.,  before  decisions  are  made. 

2.  The  Congress  must  be  in  a  position  to  continuously  challenge  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  as  to  the  consequences  of  its  programs. 

3.  It  is  important  that  as.sessment  proceed  in  an  open  forum  .stimluating 
wide  public  discussion.  The  Congress  can  provide  such  an  environment. 

•1.  The  widest  possible  base  of  information  and  opinion  must  be  acces.sible 
to  a.ssessment  projects  and  the  Congress  could  command  this  knowledge. 

5.  The  Congress  would  be  more  attentive  to  assessment  results  if  they  were 
presented  via  a  Congressioually  chartered  organization. 

6.  The  Congress  must  be  convinced  that  the  experts  have  asked  one  an¬ 
other  the  right  questions. 

7.  The  political  decisions  affecting  the  future  of  technology  rest  with  the 
Congress. 

8.  The  Congress  is  sensitive  and  rapidly  responsive  to  the  people  and  is 
immediately  accountable  to  the  electorate. 

9.  The  feeling  that  applied  science  is  under  control  (through  Congression- 
ally  monitored  assesisments)  will  restore  public  confidence  necessary  to  a 
risk-taking  progressive  society. 

10.  The  needs  of  the  Congress  for  assessment  results  would  asfsure  that 
the  necessary  funds  for  these  activities  would  he  provided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  infonnation  and  analytical  resources  of  a  Tech- 
nolog.v  Assessment  Board  for  the  Congress,  environmental  management  by  the 
Executive  branch  would  be  continually  challenged  to  a  high  level  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Programs  and  reports  generated  by  coordinating  and  planning  agencies 
would  have  a  logical  point  of  reception  and  digestion  in  the  Legislative  branch. 
Without  exteu.sive  reorganization  (which  will  never  come  easily  or  rapidly  in 
the  Congre.ss)  each  Committee  could  use  the  services  of  the  TAB  and  draw 
upon  a  common  bank  of  high  quality  information.  A  strong  emphasis  on  the 
advantage  of  and  necessity  for  early  warning  is  implied  in  my  concept  of  the 
TAB. 

Finally,  action  programs  wall  begin  to  conform  to  policy  and  organizational 
changes.  The  complexities  of  ecological  relationships  mean  that  few,  if  any, 
manipulations  of  the  environment  can  be  taken  independently.  Federal  programs 
intersect  private  and  local  goveimment  plans.  A  systems  approach  is  indicated 
but  the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  technology-based  economy  cannot  be  disrupted 
or  abruptly  redirected.  Again,  in  my  view,  the  solution  is  an  increa.sed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ecology  and  increased  technological  options  for  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  International  Biological  Program  must  be  strongly  supported.  The  data 
from  its  constituent  projects  are  directly  applicable  to  our  most  pressing  en- 
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Tironmental  problems — pollution,  food  production  and  population.  The  trained 
manpower  resulting  from  the  IBP  studies  are  needed  by  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment.  A  resolution  of  Congressional  support  has  been  introduced  this  session  in 
both  Hou.ses.  The  IBP  is  actually  just  the  start  of  a  sustained  and  intensive 
scientific  study  to  improve  our  basis  for  political  and  administrative  judgments 
in  environmental  affairs.  It  will  enable  action  programs  to  be  carreid  out  in 
harmony  with  ecological  principles. 

Thus,  I  believe  these  hearings  mark  another  milestone  in  the  development  of  a 
Federal  position  to  assure  environmental  quality.  The  participation  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  from  specialized  committees  in  these  overview  pro¬ 
ceedings  demonstrates  that  the  Congress  is  continuing  its  leadership  role  in 
policy,  organization,  and  action  programs. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  The  committee  has  received  statements  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Reiiss  of  Wisconsin  and  Conjiressman  Bennett  of  Florida, 
for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record.  Without  objection  they  will  be 
included  at  this  point. 

(  The  stalements  referred  to  follow ;) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Heney  S.  Reuss,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Wisconsin 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  which  S.  107")  would  set  up  could  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  serious  lack  of  polic.v  review,  oversight,  and  effective  co¬ 
ordination  which  now  impedes  our  conservation  effort. 

Our  right  hand  literally  does  not  know  what  our  left  hand  is  doing.  Experts 
there  are  aplenty.  But  there  is  no  one  to  bring  together  the  thinking  of  the  forest 
experts,  the  wildlife  experts,  the  soil  experts,  the  water  and  wetland  experts,  the 
air  pollution  experts,  the  population  experts. 

The  executive  branch  alone  includes  a  seemingly  infinite  number  of  depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus,  offices,  councils,  and  administrations  which  la.v  claim  to  some 
aspect  of  our  conservation  program. 

Federal  agencies  work  at  cross  purposes.  While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pays  farmers  to  drain  their  wetlands,  the  Department  of  Interior  pays  farmers 
to  reflood  their  wetlands. 

Too  often  reports  are  written  calling  oui'  attention  to  an  unobserved  crisis,  and 
then  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  because  no  one  follows  through — as  with  the 
alarming  report  on  the  Nation’s  forests  7  years  ago. 

Too  often  a  myriad  of  officials  work  on  the  same  conservation  problem — with 
no  one  doing  the  coordinating. 

Too  often  our  regions  wither  and  die  hecau.se  we  pay  insufficient  attention  to 
their  ecology  and  their  economy — as  with  the  gutted  coal  mines  of  Appalachia, 
the  cutover  forests  of  the  northern  Great  Lakes  area,  the  overcultivated  Dust 
Bowl  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Congress,  not  to  be  outdone,  has  distributed  its  share  of  the  environmental 
effort  among  its  Committees  on  Interior,  Agriculture,  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Commerce.  Government  Operations,  Defense,  and  Public  Works. 

The  problem  of  fragmentation  is  not  confined  to  con.servation  and  environ¬ 
mental  studies.  There  used  to  be  similar  diffusion  and  lack  of  planning  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  atomic  energy. 

Then,  a  generation  ago.  Congress  set  up  the  three-man  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  five-man  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Like  their  congressional 
counterparts — the  .Tolnt  Committees  on  Economics  and  Atomic  Energy — the 
groups  serve  the  essential  function  of  pulling  together  total  effort  in  their  fields. 

The  problems  we  face  in  organizing  our  environmental  quality  effort  today 
are  very  similar  to  those  we  confronted  20  years  ago  in  determining  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  development  and  control  of  the  economy  and  of  atomic  energy. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
we  must  unify  our  total  effort.  We  must  set  up  a  permanent  mechanism  to 
study  and  plan  and  guide  us  in  our  approach  to  our  resources  of  soil,  water,  air, 
wildlife,  forests,  and  open  space. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  could  serve  as  such  a  mechanism. 
However,  I  would  make  two  suggestions. 

The  fir.st  is  that  it  might  be  wi.se  to  make  the  Council  somewhat  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  President.  In  S.  107.5,  the  Council  members  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  there  might  be  times  in  which 
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the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  insulated  from  Presidential  pressure  so 
they  can  speak  up  if  they  feel  they  must — if,  for  example,  they  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  following  through  on  the  fight  against  water  pollution.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Council  members  be  given  a  fixed  term.  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  H.R.  3114,  a  bill  similar  to  S.  1075,  which  establishes  a  Council  of  Con¬ 
servation  Advisers  who.se  members  are  appointed  for  staggered  6-year  terms. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  some  effort  to  pull  together  the 
presently  fragmented  conservation  effort  in  the  Congress.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
there  are  some  six  or  seven  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
deal  with  different  aspects  of  conservation  and  the  enviromnent. 

The  coordinating  mechanism  could  be  a  Joint  Senate-House  Conservation 
Committee,  modeled  after  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  It  would  be  composed 
of  leading  conservationists  in  the  Congress,  eight  from  each  body.  It  would  re¬ 
view  the  annual  environmental  qualit.v  report  submitted  to  Congress  under  S. 
1075,  and  recommend  to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  necessary  action  to  achieve  environmental  goals.  As  you  might  sus¬ 
pect,  my  bill  also  contains  a  provision  for  a  Joint  Conservation  Committee. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views,  which  parallel 
in  many  respects  those  of  the  Committee’s  distinguished  Chairman. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  a  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  to  your 
Committee,  considering  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  our  natural  environment  which  will  lead  to  a  more  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  have  a  bill,  H.R.  952,  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  is  similar  to  that  legislation  before  your  Committee.  I  endorse 
in  pi-inciple  the  thru-st  of  the  legislation  and  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  who  are  supporting  thi.s  type  of  legislation. 

Today  our  Xation  faces  a  great  problem  which  occupies  much  headline  and  radio 
and  television  time — the  impulation  explo.sion.  The  challenge  confronting  us  is  an 
expanding  population  in  a  static  area.  People  are  taking  up  all  the  space  and  what 
is  left  of  our  open  areas,  particularly  the  naturally  attractive  areas.  What  we  need 
today  is  planning  for  this  diiemma  of  too  many  people  in  not  enough  space.  I 
like  what  Don  Marquis  wrote  :  “If  the  world  were  not  so  full  of  people,  and  most  of 
them  did  not  have  to  work  so  hard,  there  would  be  more  time  for  them  to  get  out 
and  lie  on  the  grass,  and  there  would  be  more  grass  for  them  to  lie  on.” 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  where  the  grass  is,  and  can  we  save  some  for 
our  future  generations  to  lie  on.  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  planning.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  before  the  Committee  today  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authorit.v  to  make  an  extensive  survey  to  see  what  is  left  of  our  natural  environ¬ 
ment  and  if  there  is  some  way  of  keeping  plants  and  animals  around  for  our 
children  to  enjoy. 

I  have  lived  in  Florida  for  over  50  years  and  in  my  state  we  have  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  happen  if  wide  areas  of  outdoors  are  not  protected  by  public 
spirited  people  or  the  local.  State,  or  Federal  Governments.  In  Florida,  ninth 
largest  State  in  the  Nation  and  the  fastest  growing  large  state  in  the  country 
percentage-wise,  all  lands  not  protected  by  conservation-minded  people  are 
destined  to  become  fifty-foot  lots.  In  the  last  decade  Florida  has  grown  in 
population  by  55  percent,  and,  of  course,  our  land  area  has  remained  the  same. 
There  are  not  many  wide  open,  interesting  outdoor  spots  left  in  my  State,  and  that 
is  the  imimrtant  reason  why  I  have  been  a  prime  sponsor  of  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the  landmark  con¬ 
servation  bills  passed  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  earlier  legislation  like  the  Key 
Deer  Refuge.  In  the  90th  Congress  the  Scenic  Rivers  and  National  Trails  System 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law.  Two  important  projects  in  our  home  state  of 
Florida  were  included  in  these  measures. 

The  Suwannee  River  was  put  in  a  study  category  in  the  Scenic  Rivers  Bill 
and  the  San  Mateo-St.  Augustine  Road,  the  first  road  in  America,  was  put  in  a 
study  category  in  the  National  Trails  Systems  Bill.  I  was  very  pleased  to  support 
and  sponsor  the  Suwannee  River  and  the  San  Mateo-St.  Augustine  iirovisions  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  in  the  field  of  conservation.  Since  1963,  278  conservation  measures  with 
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over  $12  billion  in  appi'opriations  have  been  approved.  Some  14  million  acres 
in  33  national  parks  have  been  set  aside  by  Congress  since  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho  was  established  as  the  first  national 
park  in  1872.  We  have  ahso  made  progress  in  the  field  of  air  and  water  imllution 
and  will  strengthen  these  bills  in  this  and  future  Congresses  I  believe. 

I  have  seen  our  beautiful  outdoor  areas  dwindle  and  turned  into  asphalt  high¬ 
ways  and  acres  of  shopping  centers.  These  things  are  necessary  to  take  care  of 
our  expanding  population,  but  the  planning  and  the  thought  behind  them  has 
been  dreadful. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Kickover  (U.S.  Navy)  has  outlined  our  responsibility  in 
this  :  “.  .  .  government  has  as  much  a  duty  to  protect  the  land,  the  air,  the  water, 
the  natural  environment  of  man  against  such  (technological)  damage  as  it  has 
to  protect  the  country  against  foreign  enemies  and  the  individual  against 
criminals  *  *  *” 

Most  of  the  open  land  in  our  country  today  is  where  the  people  aren’t.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  protect  what  plant  and  animal  life  and  natural  environment  we 
have  left  in  this  country.  We  can  do  that  by  adopting  this  legislation,  which  will 
document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  maintain  an  inventory 
of  projects  and  developments  in  our  land,  and  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological  research.  When  w'e  have  started  this 
survey  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  to  preserve  for  generations  to 
come  w'hat  is  left  of  our  outdoors. 

The  Chaieman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  witnesses  come  to  the  table  together.  I  think  this  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  appearing  individually.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  who  is 
the  President’s  Science  Adviser;  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment, 
Department  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Braman;  and  Under  Secretary 
Train,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that  Dr.  I^ee  DuBridge  make  the 
opening  statement.  Then  we  will  call  on  Secretary  Hickel,  and  then 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  Mr.  Bra¬ 
man.  Secretary  Train,  did  you  wish  to  follow  Secretary  Hickel  ? 

Mr.  Train.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  fine.  We  will  do  it  in  that  order  and  then 
we  can  ask  questions  of  the  various  witnesses.  I  think  this  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  presentation  of  the  administration’s  position. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  Dr.  Ivee  DuBridge,  a  distinguished 
educator  and  distinguished  scientists,  with  us.  I  want  to  commend  you. 
Dr.  DuBridge,  for  the  leadership  you  have  taken  in  connection  with 
the  pending  matter,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  President,  too,  for  his 
interest.  I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  something  obviously 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  My  own  view  is  that  one  of  the  key 
problems  will  be  the  restincturing  of  government  to  try  to  cope  with 
environmental  problems.  Like  science,  the  environment  is  a  concern 
of  every  department  of  government,  and  environmental  problems 
are  found  in  every  department  of  the  government.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  ver>'  real  need  for  a  strong  declaration  of  congre.ssional  policy  on 
the  environment  so  that  the  executive  branch  will  know  its  charter 
and  can  have  a  stronger  arm. 

I  want  to  say,  speaking  only  for  myself  as  chairman,  that  I  have 
an  open  mind  about  the  form  and  nature  of  the  policy.  I  certainly 
welcome  an  exchange  of  views  this  morning.  I  am  not  set  in  concrete, 
and  I  trust  the  executive  branch  is  not.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  these 
hearings  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  on  how  to  proceed. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you  ivith  us.  I  understand  you  have  some 
informal  comments  which  you  may  wish  to  supplement  later,  and  you 
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may  do  so,  and  that  is  true  of  all  the  witnesses.  We  are  not  trying  to 
be  technical  here  this  morning.  We  just  want  to  get  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  can  before  the  committee  so  that  we  can  make  some  sen¬ 
sible  legislative  decisions,  Dr.  DuBridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEE  A.  DuBRIDGE,  PRESIDENT’S  SCIENCE 

ADVISER 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  present  administration  is  delighted  with  the  interest  of  this 
committee  and  with  the  Congress  generally  in  this  environmental 
problem.  The  statement  you  read  from  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr,  Chair¬ 
man,  certainly  pinpoints  the  problem  very  clearly,  and  Senator  Nel¬ 
son’s  remarks  are  in  the  same  flavor, 

I  think  we  have  all  realized  that  the  problem  of  our  environment 
in  a  very  difticult  one.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  to  define  exactly 
what  environment  means,  because  everything  we  live  with  is  of  course 
our  environment,  everything  outside  of  our  own  bodies  is  our  environ¬ 
ment,  whether  it  is  this  beautiful  room,  this  beautiful  building,  the 
streets  we  walk  on,  the  hikes  we  take  in  the  woods,  the  automobiles 
we  ride  in,  the  air  we  breathej  the  water  we  fish  in  and  drink;  every¬ 
thing  is  environment,  and  to  improve  everything  in  our  environment 
is  obviously,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  task. 

There  is  also  an  overriding  fact  of  life  that  we  must  remember, 
that  ever  since  man  apjieared  on  this  earth  he  has  been  an  agent  for 
deteriorating  the  environment  in  one  way  or  another  by  virtue  of  the 
l  ery  fact  that  he  has  to  live  and  eat  and  keep  warm,  he  does  something 
to  his  environment.  If  he  grows  his  crops,  he  must  cut  down  trees  to 
make  room  for  his  fields.  As  he  plows  his  fields,  he  makes  more  easy 
the  erosion  of  the  dirt,  the  soil  in  those  fields  through  wind  and  water. 
^Vs  he  deposits  fertilizer  on  his  fields^  he  runs  the  danger  of  contami¬ 
nating  the  water  supplies  which  irrigate  his  fields  and  run  off  into 
the  rivers. 

As  industrial  man  has  developed  in  the  last  century,  his  interference 
with  the  environment,  of  course,  has  accelerated.  As  man  has  produced 
enormous  quantities  of  material  for  his  own  comfort  and  health  and 
welfare,  he  has  also  produced  more  waste  products. 

It  is  inevitable  when  you  generate  power,  for  example,  that  you  must 
generate  heat.  This  is  a  law  of  physics  and  is  as  inevitable  as  any  other 
law  of  physics.  Therefore,  every  power  station  that  is  built  in  this 
country — no  matter  what  the  source  of  fuel,  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  fuel- 
produces  waste  heat,  and  this  can  only  be  disposed  of  in  the  air  or  in 
some  body  of  water,  and  therefore  thermal  pollution  becomes  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  power  generation.  Every  time  we  burn 
any  fuel  whatsoever,  particularly  coal  and  oil,  we  are  producing  com¬ 
pounds  that  go  into  the  atmosphere,  some  of  which  are  relatively  harm¬ 
less,  like  water  vapor,  some  are  only  moderately  of  concern,  like  carbon 
dioxide ;  others  have  more  serious  concern  like  carbon  monoxide,  vari¬ 
ous  unburned  hydrocarbon  products  and  other  things  like  sulphur 
dioxides  which  will  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  As  we  accumulate  a 
gi'eat  industrial  production  system,  we  purchase  as  citizens  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  industrial  system,  whether  they  be  in  automobiles  or 
toasters  or  loaves  of  bread,  and  inevitably  the  things  we  purchase 
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eventually  "et  converted  into  waste  products  of  one  sort  or  anotliei’. 
We  buy  a  car  and  drive  it  for  10  years  and  it  is  a  pile  of  junk.There  is 
no  way  of  avoiding  the  fact  that  a  car  will  eventually  become  a  pile  of 
junk.  The  question  is  what  to  do  with  this  junk. 

Tliere  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  iact  that  everything  we  do  in  an 
industrial  society  produces  waste  products. 

The  question  is  two-fold:  firet,  how  do  we  dispose  of  the  waste  in 
bulk,  the  large  volume  of  waste  products  that  we  inevitably  produce 
from  not  returnable  bottles  to  beer  cans  to  junk  automobiles,  how  is 
this  enormous  amount  of  solid  waste  to  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  least  impact  on  the  environment  ? 

Second,  in  what  ways  can  this  waste  be  treated  so  that  it  is  least 
harmful,  so  that  any  bacterial  products  which  will  cause  disease  will 
be  removed  from  the  waste  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  air  or  in 
the  water,  and  how  can  any  nonbacterial  but  still  poisonous  or  harmful 
product  such  as  sulphur  dioxides,  for  example,  be  eliminated  from  the 
waste  before,  again,  it  is  discharged  into  the  air  or  into  the  water? 

Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  an  inevitable  problem  of  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  and  trying  to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  waste,  purify  it,  delete 
these  poisonous  ])roducts  and  then  dispose  of  what  remains  in  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  practical  way  and  in  the  way  most  conducive 
to  keeping  our  environment  beautiful . 

It  is  not  only  the  waste  products,  of  course,  that  we  are  to  deal  with. 
There  are  all  of  the  other  activities  that  man  engages  in  from  mining 
for  coal  and  oil  and  gold  and  copper  and  all  of  the  other  minerals 
that  are  essential  to  our  life  or  to  our  industrial  civilization.  Xot 
alwavs  do  mining  operations  produce  very  beautiful  environmental 
conditions.  We  cannot  simply  prohibit  all  mining  and  drilling  for  oil. 
thereby  destroying  our  economic  system.  We  can,  however,  examine 
more  carefully  how  these  operations  shall  be  conducted  in  ways  to 
produce  the  minimum  possible  impact  on  the  envii-onment.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  always  a  matter  of  economics  immlved.  I  like  to  give 
a  good  illustration  of  this  from  my  own  foi-mer  city  of  T>os  Angeles 
where,  of  course,  the  air  pollution  caused  bv  the  automobiles  has  been 
a  serious  problem  for  many  years.  Because  the  unburned  gasoline  from 
the  automobile  exhaust,  when  under  the  action  of  suidight,  combines 
with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  produces  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  atmosi^here  that  are  very  distasteful  and  possibly  even 
harmful  to  health. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  in  which  to  eliminate  the  smog  laroblem 
in  Los  Angeles  and  passing  a  single  law  would  do  it — a  laAv  probibitin£r 
forever  the  sale  of  gasoline.  You  can  immediatelv  recognize  that  this 
miffht  have  some  interesting  effects  on  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  or  any 
other  city,  if  all  vehicular  traffic  powered  by  gasoline  were  suddenly 
prohibited. 

However,  an  even  simpler  law  is  available.  This  is  to  attach  muffler 
control  devices  to  automobiles  to  reduce  the  hydrocarbons.  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  device  was  developed  by  a  companv.  presented  to  the 
State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  examined,  approved  as  effective, 
but  it  was  rejected  as  a  thin£r  to  be  required  on  automobiles  because  it 
cost  $1.50  a  car  to  install.  If  it  had  cost  $7.5  a  car,  the  State  said  they 
would  have  required  it. 

Therefore,  the  elimination  of  smojr  is  worth  $75  per  automobile 
but  not  $150,  according  to  that  particular  body. 
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But  this  is  only  a  very  simple  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
economic  problems  affecting  our  welfare,  our  economy  whenever  we 
try  to  improve  the  environmental  situation.  Even  the  pesticide 
problem. 

Pesticides  have  saved  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  crops 
around  the  world,  have  saved  from  hunger  millions  of  people  by 
preventing  the  destruction  of  crops  by  insects,  has  helped  to  wipe 
out  certain  kinds  of  communicable  diseases  that  are  carried  by  mos¬ 
quitoes,  flies,  and  other  insects.  And  so  without  pesticides  our  health 
and  our  welfare  would  have  been  substantially  less  than  it  is  today. 
But  they  also  have  these  other  effects  which  have  been  mentioned  which 
are  very  real,  and  this  means  that  just  abolishing  all  pesticides  will 
give  us  economic  and  health  results  that  would  be  intolerable,  and  then 
it  is  a  problem  not  of  abolishing  but  of  managing  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  of  avoiding  them  contaminating  the  air  and  the  rivers  and  the 
seas  in  the  maximum  way  possible. 

Well,  I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  to  indicate  that  this 
is  not  a  simple  problem  and  that  it  will  require  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Government,  private  industry.  State  and  local  authorities  all 
up  and  down  the  line  if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  enormous  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  tjie  enormity  of  it  makes  me  discour¬ 
aged,  because,  far  from  it,  I  believe  it  only  gives  us  opportunities  to 
tackle  areas  of  this  problem  which  can  be  tackled  where  the  present 
technology  and  knowledge  exists  and  where  we  need  to  implement 
what  is  now  known  by  suitable  government  and  private  actions. 

Now,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  the  Chairman,  the  President  has 
been  interested  in  this  problem  since  even  before  the  inauguration,  and 
in  one  of  my  first  meetings  with  him  immediately  after  January  20 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  look  at  the  question  of  how  we  could  best  create 
a  top  level  council  to  study  environmental  problems  and  to  see  by 
consulting  with  Cabinet  agencies  and  with  the  heads  of  independent 
agencies  and  with  various  staff  people  what  would  be  the  mechanism 
for  having  a  very  strong  and  influential  agency  to  supervise,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  to  effectuate  the  progress  that  he  wished  to  make  in  this 
Administration  toward  moving  toward  a  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems  which  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Now,  in  setting  up  an  agency  as  has  been  suggested  there  are  se^'ei'al 
difficult  problems  to  be  treated.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  Cabinet 
people  to  find  the  time  to  devote  to  all  the  responsibilities  which  come 
under  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult  for  the  President  to  find  enough 
time  to  give  to  all  of  the  things  that  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  difficult  for 
these  individuals  to  be  authorities  on  the  very  complex  technical, 
scientific,  political,  legal,  and  economic  problems  that  are  involved. 
However,  the  President  felt  that  the  prime  consideration  involved  in 
getting  things  done  was  to  select  those  people  that  had  the  authority 
to  do  it,  and  to  charge  them  with  carrying  out  through  their  respective 
agencies  and  departments  the  tasks  which  are  agreed  on  that  need  to 
be  done. 

Therefore,  the  President  proposed  the  creation  of  a  small  council  at 
Cabinet  level  of  which  he  himself  would  be  Chairman,  which  would 
consist  only  of  a  few  Cabinet  members  plus  the  Vice  President  and 
which  would  be  staffed  by  an  adequate  group  of  experts  who  would 
have  contacts  throughout  the  Government  with  all  of  the  agencies  that 
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are  concerned  with  this  problem,  would  have  contacts  with  their  staff 
people,  their  subcabinet  and  Cabinet  level  people  and  would  try  to  co¬ 
ordinate,  study,  and  brinff  together  to  the  proposed  council  pi-oposals 
for  action,  and  where  in  the  council  meetings  the  President  after  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  can  direct  the  cabinet  officers  present  who  have  the 
authority  within  the  field  to  proceed  with  the  actions  which  have  been 
recommended  or  to  work  together  in  the  ways  which  have  been  decided 
upon. 

Now,  during  the  past  few  months  I  have  seen  this  mechanism  work 
in  the  Council  of  Urban  Affairs,  which  also  the  President  established 
after  the  inauguration.  This  Comicil,  too,  is  composed  of  Cabinet 
members  with  the  President  as  the  active,  and  I  assure  you,  a  very 
vigorous  and  interested  Chairman,  with  the  Vice  President  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  chair,  only  once  to  my  knowledge  since  the  inauguration, 
but  the  Vice  President  and  President  are  available  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chairman  with  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  various  rele¬ 
vant  departments  in  the  urban  aff'airs  area  together  with  the  per¬ 
tinent  staff  people  of  the  Wliite  Plouse  headed  by  Pat  Moynihan. 
This  I  have  seen  work  very  effectively  because  tasks  can  be  assigned 
then  and  there  in  the  meeting  to  the  proper  Cabinet  officer  or  on  a 
group  or  Committee  of  Cabinet  officei-s  and  the  things  decided  upon 
can  be  implemented  instantly  by  Presidential  directive  on  the  spot. 

This,  therefore,  is  very  different  from  a  subcabinet  level  interagency 
coordinating  committee  in  which  individuals  without  authority,  but 
maybe  with  great  knowledge,  get  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
but  individually  have  no  authority  to  implement  the  solution,  and 
therefore,  it  must  inevitably  go  to  a  higher  level.  If  we  start  at  the  top 
level,  then  we  can  set  up  the  mechanisms  below  the  top  level  in  which 
staff  and  subcabinet  and  independent  agency  people  will  work  to¬ 
gether  but  knowing  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  or  heads  of 
their  agencies  are  involved  and  held  responsible  by  the  President. 

Therefore,  the  President  has  developed  a  plan  in  which  a  fairly 
small  cabinet  level  Committee  is  to  be  established  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  and  his  Chairman,  that  there  will  be  mechanisms  provided  for 
and  which  all  other  agencies  and  departments  of  government  not  in¬ 
volved  in  this  Committee  will  be  brought  in  as  observers  or  par¬ 
ticipants  in  one  way  or  another,  that  there  be  provided  staff  assistance 
across  the  government  but  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
serving  as  a  headquarters  for  staff  help  that  will  be  required  from  all 
agencies  of  Government  that  are  concerned  in  this  problem. 

Well,  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  idea  behind  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  trying  to  make  energetic,  authoritative  and  effective  moves 
for  precisely  the  objectives  that  you  have  outlined  and  which  we  all 
subscribe  to.  But  we  welcome  very  much  your  interest  in  this  problem 
and  your  suggestion  about  how  still  further  strength  and  effectiveness 
can  be  given  to  the  administrative  actions  that  we  hope  will  be  taking 
place  in  this  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  DuBridge.  That  is  a  very  fine  ex¬ 
temporaneous  presentation.  I  want  to - 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Extemporaneous  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  didn’t  think  you  were  reading  very  much — 
prepared  and  extemporaneous.  You  were  obviously  j)rei)ared  because 
your  extemporaneous  remarks  wers  as  if  read. 
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We  are  delighted  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  Interior  here  this 
morning.  I  want  to  assure  the  Secretary  that  today’s  hearing  will  not 
last  as  long,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  many  questions  as  we 
had  at  your  confirmation.  We  do  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you  may  proceed  now  m  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTEK  J.  HICKEL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

INTERIOR;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RUSSELL  TRAIN,  UNDER  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
Likewise,  I  want  to  thank  all  those  for  the  fine  statement  and  yours, 
Dr.  DuBridge.  And  I  likewise  am  glad  to  make  my  second  appearance 
here  and  hope  that  it  does  not  last  quite  as  long.  I  know  it  will  loe  just 
as  fruitful  and  just  as  interesting. 

More  and  more  the  public,  government,  and  industry  are  placing' 
greater  emphasis  on  environmental  needs  in  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects  which  affect  the.  environment — whether  these  invoh'e 
regional  planning,  pollution,  fish  and  wildlife,  education,  or  popula¬ 
tion,  among  others.  Indeed,  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring  to  bear  more  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  impact  which  our  activities  have  on  the  quality  of 
the  human  enviromnent.  We  endorse  without  hesitation  the  principle 
of  bringing  environmental  criteria  more  effectively  into  the  decision¬ 
making  process  of  the  F ederal  Government. 

We  "  know  that  every  modifications,  sometimes  beneficial,  often 
adverse,  and  too  often  unforeseen.  Natural  systems  and  functions  are 
altered  with  potentially  serious  effects  on  the  biological  health  of  the 
environment.  Man,  indeed,  does  possess  today  the  power  to  destroy 
himself. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  should  not  undertake  actions  which 
modify  the  environment.  We  must,  however,  provide  methods  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  predict  the  results  and  implications  of  our  actions.  Such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  intelligent  planning,  to  the  setting  of  giude- 
lines  for  the  future. 

The  President,  as  you  have  just  heard,  has  announced  his  intention 
to  establish  a  new  Environmental  Quality  Council.  While  the  details 
of  the  Council’s  role  have  not  yet  been  announced,  its  broad  mandate 
can  be  expected  to  reach  out  into  every  Federal  activity  and  require 
that  such  activity  take  adequate  account  of  environmental  effects.  For 
the  first  time  this  Government  has  a  means  for  developing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  a  comprehensive  Federal  effort  directed  to  meeting  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  .  t 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  proposed  new  Environmental  Quality  C  oun- 
cil  makes  umiecessary  the  kind  of  Council  proposed  in  S.  1075._  The 
new  Council  will  conkitute  an  important  step  forward  in  the  national 
effort  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  environment.  As  we 
o^ain  experience  with  the  operation  of  that  Council,  I  am  confident  that 
new  procedures  will  evolve  leading  progressively  to  more  effective 

environmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government, 

S.  1075,  as  well  as  other  bills  befoi-e  the  connnittee,  authorizes  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  variety  of  ecological  studies 
and  activities.  The  Department  would,  of  course,  welcome  an  expanded 
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capability  in  this  area.  However,  to  be  effective,  tbe  very  broad  autlior- 
ity  contained  in  the  bill  would  have  to  be  supported  by  substantial 
additional  staff  and  funding. 

The  bills  in  question  would  make  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  focal  point  for  ecological  investigation  and  reporting  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
with  important  environmental  responsibilities.  The  bills  leave  entirely 
unclear  the  manner  in  which  Interior  would  exercise  its  ecological 
functions  in  relation  to  the  responsibilities  of  these  other  agencies. 
We  believe  that  the  new  Environmental  Quality  Council  proposed 
by  the  President  will  be  especially  well  suited  to  developing  better 
coordination  and  clearer  designations  of  environmental  responsibility 
among  the  many  agencies  involved.  It  is  our  recommendation  that 
legislation  such  as  that  contained  in  title  I  of  S.  1075  not  be  enacted 
until  the  new  council  has  had  full  oppoitunity  to  address  itself  to 
this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  statement  the  concern 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  environmental  values  be  built 
more  effectively  into  the  decisionmaking  process.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  one  important  new  effort  along  these 
lines. 

In  August  1968,  oil  I'eserves  of  5  to  10  billion  barrels  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska.  The  petroleum  industry  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  reserves  totaling  100  to  300  billion  barrels  will  be  found 
in  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Arctic.  In  comparison,  over  the  last 
110  years,  only  118  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  discovered  in  the 
entire  North  "American  continent. 

This  discovery  poses  a  great  challenge  to  this  country’s  ability  to 
capture  this  needed  resource  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  fragile  Arctic  environment  from  the 
processes  of  exploitation.  The  Arctic  environment,  particularly  the 
tundra,  does  not  have  the  resiliency  to  withstand  unplanned  devel¬ 
opment.  It  has  a  very  limited  capacity  to  recover  from  enviromnental 
damage.  Track  vehicles  leave  scars  that  last  for  years. 

Construction  projects,  such  as  large  pipelines,  if  improperly  planned 
and  constructed  can  disrupt  completely  the  migratory  cycle  of  major 
animal  populations,  such  as  that  of  the  caribou.  The  uncontrolled 
taking  of  gravel,  already  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Arctic,  from 
streambeds  for  road  construction,  airstrips,  camps,  pipelines,  and 
other  facilities,  can  destroy  the  spawning  beds  for  salmon  and  char 
which  provide  an  important  food  supply  for  native  Alaskans.  It  can 
also  lead  to  siltation  and  stream  pollution. 

The  extremely  cold,  dry  climate  aggravates  and  preserves  man¬ 
made  pollution.  Careful  planning  and  strict  regulation  are  essential 
in  the  management  of  solid  wastes. 

The  most  important  single  problem  concerns  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  The  frigid  climate  and  attendant  ice  fog  restrict  air  travel  and 
require  the  use  of  surface  transpoi-tation.  If  private  interests  are  free 
to  locate  roads,  air  strips,  and  pipelines  wherever  they  desire,  the  North 
Country  will  be  ruined.  Such  facilities  must  be  planned  with  care. 
Their  location  should  be  fixed,  their  numbers  limited. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  major  ecological  research  joroject  for 
this  area  is  required.  Man-made  disturbances  can  easily  damage,  often 
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permanently,  the  natural  functioning  of  the  tundra  ecosystem.  We 
need  far  more  knowledge  of  these  effects  than  we  presently  possess. 

We  often  consider  much  of  this  North  Coimtry  a  preserved  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  in  fact  much  of  it  is  in  jeopardy.  Already  over  significant 
areas  of  the  North  Country  wilderness  values  have  vanished  forever. 
We  must  identify  now  those  areas  where  development  should  be  limited 
in  the  future,  and  we  must  identify  those  areas  that  should  remain 
as  wilderness.  The  rapid  construction  of  surface  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  following  oil  discoveries  do  not  permit  us  to  delay  this  task. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  small  portion  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
extensive  development  that  is  sure  to  take  place  within  the  near  future. 
The  discovered  reserves  of  oil  are  immense  and  are  of  great  significance 
in  assisting  this  Nation  to  meet  its  fuel  and  energy  requirements  for 
the  future. 

Development  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  cannot  expect  the 
petroleum  industry  to  sit  back  and  wait.  We  in  the  Federal  Government 
have  an  obligation  as  owner  and  trustee  of  tlie  })ublic  lands  to  insist 
that  this  development  give  the  maximum  possible  protection  to  en¬ 
vironmental  values. 

I  am,  therefore,  appointing  today  a  Departmental  Task  Force  whose 
immediate  responsibility  will  be  to  recommend  guidelines  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Slope.  Among  the  matters  which  the  Task  Force 
will  be  considering  are  the  strengthening  of  our  own  Department’s 
regulations.  We  cannot  rely  fully  on  voluntary  compliance  and,  as 
trustees  of  the  public  domain,  we  must  be  able  to  provide  surveillance 
of  dc'-yelopment  operations  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  i:)etroleum 
industry,  and  will  be  seeking  industry  representatives  to  work  closely 
wfirh  our  Task  F orce. 

AYe  will  be  working  closely  wdth  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Finally,  I  Avill  seek  the  participation  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  particularly  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
in  this  effort. 

The  group  which  I  am  appointing  today  is  made  up  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  The  Directors  of  the  Bureaus  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  AA^ild- 
life.  Commercial  Fisheries,  Land  Management,  Geological  Survey,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  AVater  Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Science  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary. 

Development  of  our  natural  resources  as  commodities  must  protect 
other  resource  values.  I  am  convinced  that  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  compatible.  They  should  go  hand  in  hand.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  we  must  build  environmental  values  into  the  development  process, 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  essential  that  Government  take  the  lead.  We 
have  no  more  urgent  task.  The  North  Slope  development  presents  a 
major  opportunity  and  challenge. 

There  are  other  challenges  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves,  such 
as  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  whole  development  pattern 
of  so\ithern  Florida  as  it  affects  its  future. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few,  but  I  con¬ 
gratulate  this  coimnittee  for  its  interest  and  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Hickel,  for  that  statement.  I 
especially  want  to  commend  you  for  your  comments  and  recoimnend 
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proposals  regarding  the  development  of  the  North  Slope  in  Alaska.  I 
think  the  task  force  concept  is  timely  and  I  think  very,  very  im¬ 
portant  in  dealing  with  the  environmental  problems  we  face  in  the 
Arctic  area  of  Alaska. 

The  Chair  is  delighted  to  welcome  to  the  committee  INIayor  Braman, 
who  served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  and  who  was  sworn  in  yesterday  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  Department  of  Transportation.  He 
was  delayed  in  assuming  this  position  because  he  had  a  little  skiing 
accident  in  the  Cascades.  We  have  a  very  vigorous  people  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  I  know  that  he  is  going  about  his  important  task  with  great 
vigor,  and  of  even  greater  importance,  intelligence  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  This  is  Secretary  Braman’s  first  appearance  since  being  sworn 
in  before  the  Congress  in  his  new  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
Dejoartment  of  Transportation. 

So  Ave  are  delighted  to  extend  to  you.  Mayor  Braman,  a  very  warm 
Avelcome  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  D.  BRAMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 

URBAN  SYSTEMS  AND  ENVIRONMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION 

Mr.  Braman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  I  must  reem- 
pliasize  AAdiat  the  chairman  said,  that  is  a  new  actiAuty  within  the 
Department,  not  necessarily  a  neAv  interest  by  any  means,  but  a  neAV 
attempt  to  better  organize  the  capacities  of  the  Department  to  cope 
with  this  very,  very  important  and  very  serious  problem  which  we  all 
face.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Avas  asked  to  have  a  representatiA’-e  here  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  Avas  because  within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  has  lain  in  the  past  and  Avill  continue  to  lie  in  the  future 
many  of  the  activities  that,  at  least,  are  most  apparent  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  the  field  of  environmental  impact. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  tell  you  that  haAung  recently  come  from  the 
field,  from  one  city  and  one  region,  but  more  or  less  having  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  serve  in  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mayors  to  represent  a  viewpoint  which  I  am  sure  is 
shared  in  by  every  metropolitan  region  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  these  peojile  Avho  inhabit  these  areas  and  who  have  had 
a  groAving  concern,  though  in  most  instances  it  is  not  a  deep  knowledge 
jierhaps  of  scientific  implications  as  has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge  as  to  what  might  happen  to  life  itself  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
Avhich  Ave  are  destroying  our  eiiAfironment,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
things  that  they  see  about  them  in  their  daily  lives.  And  in  this  area,  I 
think,  transportation  and  the  activities  of  transportation  organizations 
have  been  one  of  those  which  they  have  observed  and  which  has  created 
perhaps  as  much  controversy  and  concern  as  any  other  area  of  the' 
State  and  Federal  operations.  So  I  do  appreciate  tliis  opportunity  to 
be  here. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  chairman.  Secretary  Volpe  has  a  A’^ery  deep 
concern  in  finding  ways  in  which  we  can  in  some  maimer  rationalize 
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the  things  that  must  be  done  in  the  field  of  transportation  with  the 
best  possible  program  for  lessening  their  adverse  impact.  With  this 
in  mind,  he  did  restructure  his  secretariat  in  such  a  way  as  he  could 
make  available  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  slots  which  was  then 
titled,  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  and  this  office  I  was  asked 
to  head.  The  charter  of  this  particular  office  is  a  very  broad  one.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  see  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  will  attack  the  specific  problems,  but  certainly  it 
is  very  clear  that  one  of  the  things  the  Secretary  expects  from  this 
new  office  is  a  better  decimation  of  information  and  better  coordina¬ 
tion  between  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  which  go  to  the 
whole  field  of  highways,  mass  transportation,  aviation,  railroads,  and 
many  others  to  the  end  that  the  utilization  of  all  funds,  local,  State, 
and  national,  can  produce  for  the  people  the  very  best  S3^stem  of  move¬ 
ment  possible,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  in  many  instances 
the  determinations  will  have  to  be  changed  from  being  based  on 
economics  alone  to  a  consideration  of  the  economics  as  tempered  b}’ 
the  impact  on  the  environment.  And  this  is  going  to  mean  in  many 
instances  a  much  more  expensive  approach  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past  to  solving  these  various  problems  of  movement. 

I  do  think  that  in  a  sense  this  represents  a  milestone  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  not  only  is  a  gesture, 
but  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very  meaningful  one. 

There  is  some  obscurity'  in  the  authority  that  is  available  to  us  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  would  say  that  we  certainly  welcome  the  high 
level  concern  that  is  being  expressed  both  in  the  executive  and  in  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government.  Without  regard  to  where  this 
program  eventually  lies,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  expect  a  great  deal 
more  progress  than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  I  certainlj'  pledge 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  intends  to  exert  every  resource  at  its  command  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  areas  of  which  we  have  some  jurisdiction.  Now, 
I  might  point  out  that  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  are  very  substantive.  They  are  not  necessarily  affected  too  much 
by  broad,  long-range  developmental  problems,  though  we  are  among 
the  first  to  say  that  we  recognize  research  in  its  fullest  capacity.  We 
do  hope  that  there  will  be  methods  developed  by  which  we 
can  accomplish  our  purpose  in  a  more  acceptable  manner  to  the  people 
we  serve,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  we  move  along,  that  have  to  be  made 
in  what  I  would  term  hard  decisions.  I  do  not  mean  decisions  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  but  rather  decisions  which  eventually  will  have  to  be 
made  and  which  not  always  and  probably  never  will  fully  satisfy 
either  side  of  the  problem,  for  those  who  favor  full  consideration  of 
the  environment  or  those  who  favor  full  consideration  of  getting  about 
the  job  of  moving  people  and  goods. 

We  do  intend  to  make  our  recommendations  based,  as  I  stated 
previously,  not  on  economics  alone,  but  on  tlie  manner  in  which  we 
can  accomplish  our  purjjose  with  the  least  damage. 

Now,  in  closing,  as  Dr.  DuBridge  has  stated  in  his  testimony,  the 
problem  addressed  by  the  bills  before  the  committee  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  one.  Many  agencies  and  many  diverse  programs  are  involved. 
This  fact  suggests  the  need  for  a  coordinating  mechanism  in  the 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  believe  the  argument  for  main¬ 
taining  organizational  flexibility  is  a  compelling  one  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  administrative,  rather  than  statutory  approach  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  concludes  the  excerpts  from  my  prepared  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  filed  with  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  extemporaneous  and 
prejiared  remarks. 

(The  full  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  J.  D.  Beaman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  T'rban  Systems 
AND  Environment,  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  J.  D.  Braman,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  appreciate  this  opixirtiinity  to  testif.v  on  S.  lOT.o,  S.  1752.  and  S.  237.  Each  of 
tliese  bills,  while  they  differ  in  detail,  would  establish  a  Council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  advise  the  President  on  national  environmental  issues. 
The  concept  underlying  each  is  the  preservation  of  the  qualit.v  of  our  environ¬ 
ment  through  understanding  and  coping  with  the  forces  which  can  adversely 
affect  it.  The  concern  which  prompts  these  bills  is  understood  and  shared  by 
the  Department. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  made  emphatically  clear  his  conviction  that  transporta¬ 
tion  must  be  conceived  not  only  in  terms  of  efficiency  in  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  but — more  comprehensively — in  terms  of  its  relation  with  all  our 
human  needs.  In  his  first  public  address  after  taking  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Trjuisportation,  he  referred  to  the  President’s  determination  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  which  acts  on  the  premise  that  transportation  is  totally  related  to  welfare, 
education,  recreation  and  all  other  aspects  of  life.  He  told  the  Fourth  Annual 
International  Conference  on  Urban  Transportation  in  Pittsburgh  last  month: 

“The  integrated  transportation  network  that  President  Nixon  and  you  and  I 
dream  of  cannot  be  created  overnight.  But  a  system  providing  channels  of  choice 
out  of  the  ghetto  to  suburban  factories,  insuring  ready  access  in  our  leisure  time 
to  the  varied  pleasures  of  the  countryside,  safeguarding  our  precious  heritage  of 
historical  sites  and  natural  beauty  and  saving  the  land  from  irresponsible  ex¬ 
ploitation — such  a  system  must  be  started  now  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective 
within  the  next  generation.  It  may  even  be  necessary  for  physical  survival.” 

To  strengthen  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  cope 
with  such  a  challenge.  Secretary  Volpe  has  established  the  po.sition  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Urban  Systems  and  Environment,  to  which  I  have  been  appointed. 
He  has  designated  this  office  to  be  the  focal  point  within  the  Department  for  the 
resolution  of  questions  as  between  the  various  modes,  such  as  highway,  rail,  buses, 
and  air,  where  they  are  part  of  the  urban  complex.  We  will  also  assist  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  guiding  the  Department’s  operations  so  as  to  maximize  our  potential  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  safeguarding  and  enhancement  of  environmental  values.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  implementation  of  section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  relating  to  the  natural  beauty  of  tlie  countryside,  public  parks,  recreation 
areas,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  and  historic  sites.  It  includes  other  social 
and  enviromnental  impacts  of  transportation  facilities:  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  of  noise,  of  vibration  and  other  nuisances,  and  of  avoidable  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  commounity  relations ;  a  concern  for  the  visual  impact  of  works,  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  aesthetic  values,  and  the  encouragement  of 
good  design  as  an  ojective  of  public  engineering. 

Because  this  move  to  coordinate  these  efforts  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  new,  we  have  much  to  do  in  establishing  the  policies  and  processes  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Secretary’s  mandate.  But  the  important  first  steps — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  organization  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility — have  been 
taken. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  broad  recognition  of  the  impact  of  our  way  of  life  on  the 
environment  in  which  we  live  is  an  all  too  recent  phenomenon.  Clear  expressions 
of  national  concern  about  the  effects  of  transportation  technology  and  transporta¬ 
tion  development  are,  consequently,  only  beginning  to  be  fully  understood  and 
decisively  implemented. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  environment  expressed  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
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Act  represents  a  milestone.  While  creating  an  agency  whose  basic  puiimse  is  to 
guide  and  nurture  the  development  of  a  safe  and  efficient  national  transportation 
system,  the  Act  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  this  end  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
the  cost  of  destroying  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

AVhile  the  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  environmental  quality  in 
its  broadest  context,  a  detailed  review  of  the  statutory  basis  for  assuring  com¬ 
patibility  between  transi)ortation  programs  and  enviroiuuental  considerations 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  the  Department,  through  the  Coast  Guard,  is 
involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  and  in  administering 
and  enforcing  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961.  The  earlier  Act  is  concerned  with  oil 
discharges  in  coastal  waters,  the  latter  with  discharges  on  the  open  seas.  Cur¬ 
rently,  of  course.  Congress  is  considering  comprehensive  legislation  which  would 
substantially  broaden  the  Department’s  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  destructive  intrusion 
that  noise — including  transportation  noise — makes  on  the  quality  of  life.  With  the 
enactment  last  year  of  Public  Law  90-411,  the  Federal  Government  took  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  unnecessary  aircraft  noise  by 
requiring  the  establishment  of  noise  standards  for  aircraft. 

In  a  somewhat  more  specialized  requirement  relating  to  the  Federal  aid  high¬ 
way  program,  the  law  has  for  some  time  required  that  highway  location  decisions 
in  urban  areas  be  preceded  by  procedures  by  which  the  affected  citizens  might 
make  their  views  known.  To  assure  that  this  obligation  is  effectively  discharged, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in  the  Department  has  recently  published 
a  policy  and  procedure  memorandum  which  clearly  sets  forth  required  procedures 
and  provides  that,  for  any  i)ro.iect  covered  by  the  statute,  two  public  hearings 
will  have  to  precede  final  route  decisions.  One  hearing  would  be  devoted  to 
general  corridor  selection  and  the  second  would  deal  with  the  design  details  of 
the  project. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  al.so  mention  the  196.5  highway  beautification  legis¬ 
lation.  This  establi.^hed  a  program  for  controlling  billboards  and  junkyards 
alongside  Federal-aid  highways,  with  Federal  funds  authorized  to  facilitate 
orderly  removal.  The  Department  has  successfully  concluded  agreements  with 
21  States  governing  mutual  responsibilities  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  statute. 

In  enacting  these  laws,  the  Congress  has  .spoken  clearly  and  decisively  on  the 
need  to  consider  the  interaction  between  our  tran.sportation  system  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  functions.  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem  of  urban  transportation. 

AVe  believe  the  existing  statutory  framework  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
assuring  coordination  of  federally  assisted  transportation  projects  with  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  for  the  development  of  urban  areas.  Congress  has  provided,  through 
the  "701”  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
Federal  grants  to  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  agencies  to  facilitate  com¬ 
prehensive  planning  for  urban  development.  It  has  further  provided,  in  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  for 
a  review  of  proposed  development  projects  by  any  areawide  agency  designated 
to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning.  This  requirement  is  specifically 
applicable  to  any  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or  grant  to  develop  a  transporta¬ 
tion  facility. 

In  addition  to  these  statutory  requirements  of  general  applicability,  the 
enabling  legislation  establishing  the  various  transportation  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  'Transportation  contain  specific  requirements  to 
assure  compatibility  with  comprehen.sive  development  plans.  Thus,  highway 
plans  and  programs  are  to  be  “formulated  with  due  consideration  to  their  prob¬ 
able  effect  on  the  future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
population”.  (23U.S.C.  134) 

Prior  to  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  an  airport  development  project,  section 
9(d)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  requires  a  finding  that  the  project  is  “rea¬ 
sonably  consi.stent  with  plans  .  .  .  for  the  development  of  the  area  in  which  the 
airport  is  located”.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  requires, 
as  a  condition  to  project  approval,  that  the  project  be  “essential  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban  transportation  system 
as  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  development  of  the  urban  area”. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  or  obscurity  in  the  objective  of  develop¬ 
ing  urban  transportation  systems  to  meet  the  broader  goals  of  urban  planning. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  problems.  We  need  to  know  much  more 
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about  the  planning  process  itself,  and  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  ways 
in  which  public  facilities  such  as  transportation  affect  urban  development  and 
how  they  .can  be  used  to  achieve  the  desired  environmental  effects.  While  much 
remains  to  be  done,  the  need  is  clear  and  progress  is  being  made. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  withiu  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  improving  coordination  with  other  Government 
agencies  who  have  an  interest  in  our  programs.  The  Department  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  planning  by  the  two  departments. 
We  have  also  established  particularly  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  facilitate  joint 
consideration  of  problems  of  mutual  concern.  In  addition,  we  participate  in  a 
number  of  significant  interagency  groups  and  serv^e  on  other  public  bodies,  such 
as  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  the  Marine  Sciences  Council, 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission,  through  which  we  are  kept 
currently  abreast  of  developments  relevant  to  environmental  policy  on  a  broad 
front. 

As  Dr.  DuBridge  stated  in  his  testimony,  the  problem  addressed  by  the  bills 
before  the  Conmiittee  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one.  Many  agencies  and  many 
diverse  programs  are  involved.  This  fact  suggests  the  need  for  a  coordinating 
mechanism  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  believe  the  argument 
for  maintaining  organizational  flexibility  is  a  compelling  one  and  would  recom¬ 
mend.  an  administrative,  rather  than  a  statutory  approach  at  this  time. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answ^er  any  ques¬ 
tions  the  Committee  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  presentation  this  morning  has  laid 
the  groundwork  for  beginning  to  deal  with  the  problems  we  face 
in  this  bmad  man- environment  relationship  area  that  is  before  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  asking  whether  there  is  not  a  need  for  a 
statutory  definition  of  what  would  constitute  a  national  policy  on  tlie 
environment?  The  bill  that  I  introduced  provides  a  rough  statement 
of  policy,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we  can  really  proceed  effectively,  to 
start  with  you.  Dr.  DuBridge,  wdthout  some  kind  of  grant  of  authority 
in  the  form  of  a  statutory  declaration  ? 

I  think  when  one  looks  back  on  the  problem  of  unemployment,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  to  become  a  milestone  as  a 
policy  statement  of  the  responsibility  that  the  Government  was  to 
bear  in  this  important  area.  It  has  been  accepted  by  all  admini.stra- 
tions.  It  laid  the  groundwork,  of  course,  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  provided  for  an  action-forcing 
process  which  I  think  is  very  important  in  government,  in  which  the 
executive  branch  must  indicate  in  an  annual  message  to  the  Congress 
the  current  economic  situation;  and  projections  as  to  employment, 
economic  growth,  and  so  on.  It  became  a  matter  of  national  policy.  I 
would  think  that  a  similar  statutory  declaration  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  President’s  hand  in  this  area.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
what  the  President’s  objectives  are.  I  think  they  are  clear.  As  we  go 
into  this.  Dr.  DuBridge,  there  is,  I  think,  broad  agreement  on  the  need 
for  a  role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  what  we  will 
sort  of  narrow  the  issue  down  to  is  how  best  to  structure  and  restruc¬ 
ture  the  Government. 

If  we  can  resolve  that,  we  can  resolve  the  other  problems,  including 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  a  statutory  declaration.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  comments. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  obviously  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  processes  of  government  and  the  relations  between  the 
branches  of  government  than  I  am.  It  is  certainly  true  as  you  have  said 
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that  a  rappoit,  a  feeling  of  understanding  and  mutual  trust  as  well  as 
mutual  goals,  sharing  of  goals,  is  very  essential  between  the  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government;  and  that  any¬ 
thing  the  Congress  can  do  to  supixui;  the  goals  of  the  administration 
ill  an  area  such  as  this  where  there  is  complete  agreement  on  the  nature 
of  the  goals  would  be,  of  course,  extremely  helpful  to  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  really  to  indicate  as  to  precisely  how 
tins  best  can  be  done.  S.  1075  starts  out  by  saying  that  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  which  is  a  fine 
thing  to  do,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wants  this  done 
and  is  doing  this  now  and  might  welcome  additional  help  in  getting  it 
done  more  effectively.  The  President\s  Council  on  the  Environmental 
Quality,  however,  would  make  use  of  such  research  and  studies  and 
information  as  Interior  and  Trans|X)rtation  and  other  agencies  would 
pi’oduce  to  bring  up  to  the  Council  an  action  program  in  which  we  will 
say,  gentlemen,  we  must  do  the  following  things,  and  the  following 
Cabmet  members  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  those  things.  So 
the  President’s  proposal  goes  beyond  research  and  studies  and  bringing 
together  ideas.  It  includes  them  but  it  then  brings  it  up  to  a  place 
where  action  can  be  authorized  and  initiated. 

The  membership  of  the  proposed  Council  in  the  preliminary  papers 
which  are  now  being  processed  would  include  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Interior,  and  Transportation.  This  obviously  is  a  group 
of  Secretaries  of  leading  Cabinet  agencies  that  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned,  each  individually,  but  they  must  bring  their  efforts  together, 
they  must  coordinate  them,  they  must  conduct  coordinated  studies  ancl 
they  must  work  together  jointly  on  action  programs,  and  here  is  a  place 
where  the  action  can  take  place. 

Xow,  I  think  I  must  leave  it  to  you  gentlemen  to  determine  how  you 
can  liest  support  the  objectives  of  such  a  Council  and  support  its  oper¬ 
ation,  its  funding,  its  staffing  and  all  the  rest.  There  is  one  point  you 
might  consider.  The  staffing  of  such  a  Council  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
At  the  present  time.  Congress  has  been  a  little  chary,  shall  I  put  it 
mildly,  about  having  departments  or  agencies  loan  or  furnish  staff  to 
intergovernmental  agencies.  We  are  going  to  need  staff  for  this  Coun¬ 
cil  from  many  agencies,  and  if  Congress  can  authorize  staff  assign¬ 
ments  from  the  various  departments  to  assist  in  the  work  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil.  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  CiiAiRWAX.  At  the  present  time,  I  believe  OST  has  only  29  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  I  am  afraid  it  is  even  fewer  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman-.  Well,  that  was  before  the  announced  budget  adjust¬ 
ments  yesJterday. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes.  We  have  about  20. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  staffing  situation  would  mean  that 
you  would  probably  have  only  one  or  two  people  to  work  with  the 
Council  on  a  full-time  basis ;  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  No,  it  is  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  ? 
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Dr.  DtjBridge.  The  problem  of  the  environment  has  been  of  concern 
to  previous  administrations  and  has  been  of  concern  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  my  predecessor 
and'  his  staff  have  worked  with  Interior,  with  HUD,  with  DOT,  and 
other  agencies  on  these  problems  for  many  years.  So  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  nine  members  of  the  staff  that  are  now  in  office,  and  we 
are  looking  for  10,  who  have  already  wide  experience  in  this  area  and 
who  will  be  assigned  to  this  task  of  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Council.  There  is  one  who  is  an  ecologist,  one  who  is  an  entomologist, 
two  who  are  engineers  and  civilian  technologists  and  interested  in 
urban  transportation  type  of  engineering,  three — a  lawyer,  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  an  engineer — who  are  working  together  on  energy  policy 
matters,  and  the  siting  of  energy  plants  or  powerplants  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this;  there  is  one  man  in  the  field  who  is  an  expert  in 
water  resource  area,  and  another  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  geo¬ 
physics  and  oceanography. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  working  full  time  on  environmen¬ 
tal  matters ;  are  they  ? 

Dr.  DhBridge.  Well,  essentially,  or  matters  relating  to  environment. 
They  are  not  working  full  time  for  this  Council  yet  since  it  does  not 
exist.  They  constitute  a  supporting  staff  which  would  be  available  to 
call. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  which  is  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  scientists  and  engineers  from  outside  the  Government,  is  the 
sup]>orting  advisory  agency  for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
They  have  had  in  operation  for  some  time  a  panel  on  environmental 
quality  with  experts  in  science,  social  science  and  engineering  and 
other  areas,  and  it  was  this  panel  after  a  lot  of  very  hard  work  that 
really  have  proi  ided  the  background  papers  which  will  serve  as  the 
guidelines  for  the  new  Council  when  it  gets  underway.  And  they  have 
done  a  superb  job  on  that  and  will  continue  active  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  exists  an  agency  called  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology.  This  is  an  intergovernment  agency  of 
which  I  am  the  Chairman  which  consists  of  the  top  science  policy  offi¬ 
cers  in  all  agencies  of  Government. 

In  some  cases,  the  top  science  policy  man  is  the  head  of  an  agency, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases,  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Government,  like  Mr.  Train, 
who  is  the  chief  science  policy  man  in  Interior  and  so  on.  Now,  FCST 
has  also  been  interested  in  environmental  jiroblems  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  they  have  a  special  committee  on  environmental  problems 
attempting  to  coordinate  the  work  within  the  Government.  So  that 
there  is  within  OST  the  external  supporting  advisory  group,  the  in¬ 
ternal  supporting  advisory  group,  and,  as  I  sav,  a  staff,  but  I  hasten 
to  add  as  I  said  before  that  additional  staff  will  be  needed,  supplied 
either  by  new  positions,  or  by  the  loan  of  staff  from  other  agencies 
that  are  concerned,  or  the  assignment  of  staff  to  the  work  of  this 
Council.  This  Avill  be  true  no  matter  what  organization  you  set  up. 
The  problem  of  staffing  is  a  difficult  one. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  policy 
declaration  in  S.  1075  ?  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  the  first  page. 
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I  might  point  but  that  Professor  Caldwell  who  is  an  expert  in  this 
field,  as  you  know,  from  the  University  of  Indiana,  feels  a  more  ex¬ 
plicit  and  broader  statement  of  policy  is  perhaps  needed.  He  has  in 
mind  a  directive  in  certain  areas  relating,  of  course,  to  questions  of 
clean  air  and  water,  and  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  esthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  surroundings. 

S.  1075  is  a  working  paper.  Dr.  DuBridge,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  it  represents  a  final  declaration.  But  I  want 
to  add  further  that  if  the  interdepartmental  council  is  to  be  effective, 
it  has  to  be  backed  up  with  some  kind  of  statutory  directive  from  the 
Congress  because  you  ai'e  dealing  with  equal  body.  I  think  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  real  difficult  problem. 

In  my’^  studies  oA'er  the  years,  in  the  National  Security  field  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  interagency  councils  or  conunittees  there  is  an  inevi¬ 
table  tendency  to  compromise  differences.  Each  agency  has  its  own 
conflicts  of  interests,  and  you  are  more  apt  than  not  to  end  up  Avith 
the  least  common  denominator.  May^be  there  is  hope  that  this  can  work, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  folloAv  this  route,  you  almost  haA’e  to  include 
all  the  Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  not  iiiAmlved  in  yoi;r 
proposal.  I  would  point  out  that  at  the  rate  at  which  Ave  are  going  to 
need  new  nuclear  poAvei’ed  plants,  Ave  are  going  to  nm  into  ti'emendous 
environmental  problems.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Ave  have  already 
run  into  this  difficulty  of  where  to  locate  a  plant.  Someone  has  said — 
and  I  do  not  Amuch  for  the  authenticity  of  this;  it  is  merely  a  pro¬ 
jection— that  in  20  years  hence  80  percent  of  our  Avater  AAuil  be  re¬ 
quired  for  cooling  nuclear  plants.  The  Atomic  Energy^  Commission  has 
one  of  the  most  immediate  problems  in  the  environmental  field  fac¬ 
ing  any  agency^  But  they  have  no  statutory  authority,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  eA’en  deny  a  permit  or  a  license  because  of  environmental 
considerations. 

In  fact,  the  only  enAuronmental  directive  of  any  substance  other 
than  just  general  declarations  that  are  included  in  the  national  parks 
legislation  appears  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  in  which 
Secretary  Braman  is  involved.  That  Avas  written  in  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee  Avhen  the  neAv  Department  Avas  set  up. 
And  this  is  a  specific  directrte  involving  the  question  of  environment 
as  it  relates  to  transportation :  that  is,  to  preserve  the  integrity'  of  our 
parks  and  recreational  areas  and  tiy  to  balance  these  A\alues  Avith  our 
highway  requirements. 

So  first,  I  would  like  to  get  your  comments — and  I  Avant  you  to  un¬ 
derstand,  Dr.  DuBridge,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  be  confined 
to  this  language  or  some  other  language,  but  just  to  the  broad  need  for 
an  environmental  policy  directive. 

Dr.  DuBRmGE.  Yes.  IVell,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May^  I  go  back 
and  mention  one  item  AA’hich  I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  preA’ious 
conunents. 

In  addition  to  the  adAusoiy  and  staff  mechanisms  that  I  mentioned,, 
there  is  an  additional  one  that  is  very  important,  namely  the  Citizens 
AdAUSory  Committee  on  Kecreation  and  Natural  Beauty  which  is  now 
headed  by  Daurance  Rockefeller. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  This  will  become  a  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  to 
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the  proposed  new  Council  which  would  depend  very  highly  on  the  very 
distinguished  citizens  on  that  Committee  to  advise  the  new  Council. 

You  mentioned  the  question  of  other  agencies  that  are  involved.  I 
agree,  sir,  that  there  are  many  agencies  of  government  that  are  in- 
voh'ed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems.  This  proposed  Executive  order 
would  encompass  a  provisions  by,  first,  providing  the  Council  can 
appoint  such  other  individuals  as  it  deems  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  and  secondly,  by  providing  that  any  Federal  agency  heads  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  in  connection  with  mattei’s  that  come 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  some  very 
important  matters  to  consider.  It  is  not  only  nuclear  powerplants,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  discharge  heat  into  our  water,  but  any  powerplant  by 
its  very  nature  has  waste  heat  which  it  must  discharge  either  into  the 
air  or  into  a  stream.  Incidentally,  they  do  not  use  up  water;  they 
simi:)ly  warm  it  up.  Now,  warming  up  water  in  a  stream  may  be  harm¬ 
less,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  harmful  to  the  particular  form  of  life  that 
may  be  there. 

iMy  office  prepared  last  year  a  report  on  this  problem  of  steam  power 
]')lant  site  selection,  and  what  the  considerations  were  in  the  selection  of 
a  ]‘)owerplant,  whether  it  is  coal,  oil,  or  nuclear,  the  considerations 
which  should  be  brought  into  the  licensino;  or  the  permission  of  a  plant 
to  locate  at  a  particular  site,  as  I  say,  whether  nuclear  or  any  other  form 
of  steam  generating  plant. 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  legislation  now  being  developed  which  will 
give  some  authorization  to  some  agency  so  that  as  powerplant  sites  are 
being  selected,  the  enviiunmental  as  well  as  the  safety  and  health 
factors  will  be  considered. 

The  Chatrwan.  But  I  take  it  that  you  do  .support  a  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  of  noli  cy? 

r>r.  DttBridoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cttairmax.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Committee  and  the 
administration  can  get  together  on  appropriate  language  that  would 
stronffthpn  vonr  hfmd  in  dealinjj  with  these  problems. 

Dr.  DtiBRinoF,.  My  only  comment  on  this  policy  .statement,  which  is 
fine,  is  that  I  think  we  would  add  to  it— you  say  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  program  of  studv,  reAnew  and  re.search.  I  would  add  “ac¬ 
tion.’  MTat  we  need  mo.st  of  all  is  after  we  have  done  the  research, 
developed  ideas,  to  get  action,  and  the  President  can  produce  action. 
It  is  true  that  interagency  committees  I’epresent  their  own  interests 
and  often  they  have  to  compromise,  but  since  a  system,  a  problem  such 
as  this  inevhablv  iuAmlves  all  GoA^ernment  agencies,  it  cannot  be  done 
through  a  single  agency,  it  cannot  be  done  even  throtigh  a  new  inde¬ 
pendent  a'l'encA’  which  would  .still  haA^e  to  depend  upon  the  existing 
agencies.  Therefore,  the  best  thing  is  to  get  the  top  of  the  agencies 
and  let  the  President  crack  their  heads  together  and  make  sure  that 
action  ensues. 

The  Cttatratax.  The  Chair  is  going  to  ask  the  staff  to  get  a  list  of  all 
of  t^he  interdepartmental  committees  that  are  now  functioning. 

Gr.  DpBripoe.  It  Avill  be  a  A’ery  long  list,  sir. 

The  Cttatraian.  You  see  this  is  Avhat  worries  me,  because  on  Janu- 
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ary  28,  1961,  to  read  from  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  that  I  chair  and 
still  chair,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  National  Security  area  alone : 

A  very  high  percentage  of  committees  serve  no  useful  pui’pose  or  else  !>er- 
forming  a  necessary  service  in  the  beginning  they  live  long  after  their  reason 
for  existence  has  been  ended.  Mr.  Avril  Harriman  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  committee  killing  outfit  charged  with  regularly  reviewing  the  need  for  the 
continued  existence  of  particular  committees  and  identifying  those  w’hich  merit 
extention. 

We  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  might  properly  give 
this  task  higher  priority. 

You  see,  Dr.  DuBridge,  this  is  why  I  am  deeply  concerned,  because 
my  own  observation  is  that  this  process,  over  the  years,  has  not  been 
very  good.  The  effectiveness  of  these  interdepartmental  committees  is 
highly  questionable,  unless  there  is  a  chairman  who  can  make  the 
decision.  Otherwise  what  happens  is  that  they  all  get  together,  they 
compromise  and  come  up  with  the  least  common  denominator  or  they 
come  up  with  as  many  different  minority  views  as  there  are  repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  partisan  about  my  concern. 
I  have  directed  this  at  all  administrations ;  it  is  a  matter  of  trying  to 
operate  effectively  in  the  executive  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end,  after  we  look  at  all  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  you  will  find  that  there  will  need  to  be  an  arm  for  the  President, 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  give  him  the  objective, 
impartial  advice  that  he  needs.  I  could  go  right  down  the  list  of  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  not  on  this  Council — ^the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  others. 
They  are  heavily  involved.  Their  activities  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

Dr.  DctBridge.  But  if  you  have  got  300  people  on  the  Council,  it 
would  be  obviously  ineffective.  If  you  get  eight  people,  it  may  take 
action. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  then  you  have  the  problem  of  the 
Council  telling  another  equal  Cabinet  officer  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Dr.  DtjBridge.  The  President  will  tell  us.  There  are  dozens  of  inter¬ 
agency  committees  but  there  are  very  few  chaired  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  has  the  most  onerous  job  in  tlie 
world.  The  President  is  so  burdened  that  the  amount  of  time  he  can 
really  give  to  this  task  is,  I  think,  questionable.  And  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  President  should  give  of  his  time  to  the  extent  of  presiding 
over  interdepartmental  committees.  I  think  this  raises  a  very,  very 
serious  question. 

Dr.  DuBurooE.  But  this  is  a  question  of  the  President’s  own  priority. 
In  addition  to  the  Cabinet,  he  has  felt  there  are  three  important  areas 
that  he  wanted  to  give  his  attention  to:  National  security,  foreign 
friendship  with  nations,  urban  affairs  and  environment.  There  are 
three  committees.  Cabinet  level  committees  which  he  chairs  in  those 
three  areas.  These  are  three  of  his  very  prime  concerns.  Therefore,  it  is 
his  choice  that  this  is  an  area  of  such  importance  that  he  wants  to  give 
his  time  to  it  and  he  wants  to  bring  this  gi’oup  together  to  get  action 
on  these  very  important  problems.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  time — with  the  Cabinet  wives  present  you 
remember  if  you  read  the  paper  this  morning — more  than  a  third  of 
the  time  was  given  to  discussion  with  the  whole  Cabinet  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  environment  and  the  problems  and  the  mechanism  for  treat- 
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ing  with  it.  It  has  been  discussed  at  previous  Cabinet  meetings,  and  I 
am  sure  the  President  is  devoted  to  this  job  and  is  going  to  give  it  time. 

Xow,  after  a  year  or  two  goes  by,  things  are  rolling  and  mechanisms 
have  been  set  up  for  carrying  on,  tlien  maybe  other  mechanisms  can 
come  along  to  carry  the  problem  on  further,  and  the  President  will  not 
need  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it.  But  to  get  it  cranked  up,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  im])ortant  to  have  an  executive  agency  at  high  level.  The 
agency  proposed  in  your  bill  is  a  perfectly  fine  one,  but  there  again  a 
Council  of  Advisers  would  only  be  advisers  and  all  they  would  do, 
as  the  present  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  they  would  advise  the 
President  of  what  action  he  ought  to  take,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
to  have  to  check  with  their  advice  and  check  with  the  agencies  before 
he  could  direct  the  agencies  to  carry  out  his  advice. 

The  CiiAirarAX.  But  at  least  you  would  have  an  advisory  proceeding. 
You  see,  Dr.  DuBridge,  my  point  is  that  the  advice,  with  all  due  re- 
si)ect,  that  the  President  would  receive  from  the  departments  will  be 
advice  that  will  not  be  adverse  to  them.  It  Avill  be  compromised  advise. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  agencies.  It  is  hard  for  the  President 
to  get  objective  advice.  This  is  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ])lays 
such  an  important  role.  This  is  why  your  office  plays  an  important 
role.  You  have  science  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
the  President  reall}'  needs  to  be  armed  with  information  with  which  he 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  Cabinet  departments.  He  needs  to  be 
armed  with  impartial  advice,  even  advice  of  an  adversary  nature 
which  Avill  place  the  options  for  decision  before  the  President. 

Ydiat  I  am  concerned  about,  you  see,  is  whether  or  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  going  to  be  presented  with  a  series  of  options  that  stem  from 
an  impartial  source.  This  is  casting  no  reflection  on  a  Department, 
but  every  Cabinet  officer  gets  pressures  right  from  the  bottom  on  up. 
They  are  all  crowding  him  about  protecting  this,  preserving  that, 
or  not  doing  this.  It  is  natural.  It  is  human  nature. 

Dr.  DuBrtdge.  Well,  that  is  the  reason  he  is  proAuded  that  the 
ExecutiA’e  Secretariat  ojp  the  committee  shall  be  based  in  his  Office,  in 
the  ExecutiA-e  Office  of  the  President,  and  it  will  be  the  job  of  the 
Executive  Secretariat  which  my  office  will  be  the  headquarters  of  to 
do  precisely  what  you  say,  sir.  And  I  agree  completely  that  one  must 
have  independent  eA^aluations  of  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  A’arious  departments,  that  it  must  haA’e  the  best  outside  adAUse 
that  one  can  get,  and  operate  out  of  the  President’s  Office  to  bring  the 
best  adversary  position,  as  you  put  it,  to  the  attention  of  the  Coiincil. 
I  certainly  agree  with  what  you  said  and  that  is  the  mechanism  that 
goes  Avith  it. 

The  Chatrmax.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  can  find  some  resolution  to  this 
problem.  I  have  just  one  more  question  and  then  I  shall  defer  to  my 
colleagues.  Secretary  Hickel,  on  page  six  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  statementj  you  mention  the  appoint- 
meni  of  a  departmental  task  force,  whose  immediate  responsibility — 
I  am  quoting — “will  be  to  recommend  guidelines  for  the  deA’^elopment 
of  the  Xorth  slope.”  I  think  this  is  excellent.  Xoav,  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  that  follows,  and  I  quote,  “at  the  same  time,  we  Avish  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  petroleum  industry,  and  will  be  seeking  industry 
representatives  to  Avork  closely  with  our  task  force.”  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  include  some  of  the  conseivation 
groups  in  this  task  force. 
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I  might  say  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  for  some  time  convening  an  informal  conference  that  could 
be  worked  out  with  the  industry,  the  Department,  conservation  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  people  from  Alaska :  a  broad-based  group,  to  sit  down 
and  go  over  some  of  the  problems  in  advance  so  that  we  could  antici¬ 
pate  future  problems.  I  would  just  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
included  in  the  task  force  might  be  appropriate  representatives  from 
the  field  of  conservation. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman.  Yes,  in  fact,  we  will 
be  seeking  a  lot  of  outside  support.  And  basically  what  I  was  going  to 
try  to  come  uid  with  was  something  like  our  old  Noith  Commission 
which  we  had  in  Alaska  on  which  we  had  many  prominent  people,  men 
like  General  Lindburg,  who  was  advisor  to  that  conunittee  and  who 
I  will  be  meeting  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  get  industry  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  we  see  it  and  that  there  are  ways  that  they  can  do  what  has  to 
be  done  and  yet  not  disturb  what  we  think  should  not  be  disturbed. 
And  I  think  within  our  department,  the  men  that  I  have  talked  to,  in¬ 
cluding  agency  heads,  are  fully  aware  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
which  is  not  allow  this  thing  to  go  helter  skelter  but  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  plan. 

And  I  might  say  this,  INIr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  had  a  difficult  time 
even  before  I  was  Secretary,  when  I  was  Go^'ernor,  trying  to  get  men 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  understand  the  unique  geographical 
location  and  the  unique  climatic  problems  that  we  have  on  the  North 
Slope,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  starting  within  our  de|)artment  and 
proceeding  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  hope  that  when  you  get  into  that  you  will 
try  to  get  some  of  the  conservation  groups  involved  because  they  have 
exiiressed,  as  you  know,  a  deep  concern  about  the  impact  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  and  other  industrial  activities  in  this  area.  And  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  that. 

Secretary  Hickel.  We  will.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  more  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  urgency  of  the  Federal  (fovernment  agencies 
collectively  to  take  some  action  in  a  hurry  because  what  is  happening 
up  there  now  is  going  to  set  a  pattern  for  many  years  to  come,  and  I 
think  these  guidelines  have  to  come  not  in  2  years  or  not  even  1 
year.  We  are  going  to  try  to  expedite  something  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  commend  you  for  anticipating  this  problem. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  procedures  that  needs  to  be 
followed  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  environment,  is  to  initiate 
research  and  to  exercise  that  degree  of  judgment  that  tells  us  that  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  now,  we  are  going  to  have  greater  problems  in 
the  future. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  does  present  a  tremendous  challenge.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  task  force  has  gone  forward,  and  that  appro¬ 
priate  participation  will  be  had  by  people  from  the  conservation  area, 
conservation  groups,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Tydings  was  scheduled  earlier.  Did  you  wish  to  make  your 
statement,  Senator  Tydings  ? 

Senator  Tydings.  Whichever  is  convenient  to  the  committee.  I  can 
very  well  wait  until  after  Mr.  Hickel  and  the  others  finish. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  if  it  is  g:oin^  to  take  a  little  while.  AVe  have 
all  the  cabinet  people  here  and  the  President’s  representative.  I  think 
we  would  like  to  finish  this  morning. 

Senator  Tydings.  Do  you  want  me  to  come  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  come  back  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon 
when  we  have  finished  the  Government’s  witnesses?  AVe  are  right  in 
the  questioning  process  now. 

Senator  Tydings.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  AA’’ould  that  be  convenient — anytime  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Tydings.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Anytime  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Ttoings.  I  will  come  back  at  2  o’clock. 

The  Chairman.  AA^ould  that  be  appropriate? 

Senator  Tydings.  Phne. 

The  Chairiman.  AA^e  deeply  appreciate  youi’  doing  this  so  that  we 
can  complete  the  testimony  from  the  witnesses. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Allott? 

Senator  Allott.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman.  T  do  not  think  we  have 
a  basic  question  for  determination  in  this  matter.  Everybody  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  quality  of  our  environment  and  you  do  not  have  to 
go  far  to  meet  some  aspect  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  problem  with  which  we  are  involved 
is  not  a  determination  of  whether  there  is  a  problem,  nor  are  we  even 
concerned  at  the  moment  with,  what  we  do  with  specific  problems. 
Basically,  we  are  concerned  with  the  best  method  of  coordinating  and 
making  effective  the  various  activities  of  the  Government  to  solve  the 
enviromnental  problems,  about  which  we  are  all  concerned.  Xow,  the 
Chairman  has  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter,  and  he  did  not  even  begin  to  exhaust  the  list. 
As  I  took  my  high  school  physics — Dr.  DuBridge,  and  vou  may  not 
believe  it,  but  I  did  take  it — I  recall  something  to  the  effect  that  you 
cannot  destroy  matter;  you  can  onl}'  conveit  it.  Is  this  rougldy  the 
truth  ? 

Dr.  Di'Bridge.  Yes,  sir — if  by  matter  you  include  energy,  of  course. 

Senator  Allott.  Matter  and  energy.  And  therefoie  in  the  problem 
of  pesticides,  for  examiile,  you  cannot  destrov  a  iiesticide.  It  onlv  i.< 
converted  b}"  deterioration  or  photosynthesis  or  some  other  method  to 
other  forms  of  matter. 

You  pointed  out,  and  I  think  it  is  true — at  least  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  Senator  owes  his  own  good  health  after  2  years  in  the  South 
Pacific  to  the  prolific  use  of  DDT — that  literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  men  who  have  served  in  those  areas  owe  their  health 
to  the  use  of  what  was  then  and  still  is  a  very  efficacious  pesticide 
but  which  has  turned  up  side  effects  which  are  not  so  desirable.  For 
example,  it  would  be  easy  in  an  emotional  way  to  say  we  do  away 
with  all  pesticides,  including  DDT.  If  we  did  this  we  would  also 
destroy  the  fantastic  productive  capability  of  our  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Allott.  This  would  be  a  necessarj^  fallout,  if  you  just  did 
away  with  them.  So  this  raises  the  question,  do  you  find  more  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  killing  bugs  and  blights  and  weevils,  and  so  forth,  or 
how  do  you  do  it? 
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You  were  facetious,  perhaps,  in  your  remark  about  passing  a  law 
to  stop  selling  gasoline.  Now,  no  one  has  ever  mentioned  this  before 
that  I  can  recall,  but  it  is  possible  without  greatly  inconveniencing 
the  American  public  to  cut  down  on  these  gas  eating  monsters  of 
380  and  400  and  425  and  440  cubic  inch  displacement.  Everyone  could 
get  adequate  transportation  with  a  cubic  displacement  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  at  least  half  that  size.  And  yet  no  one  has  suggested  this 
as  a  means  of  cutting  the  auto  pollution  in  half.  It  is  one  thing  that 
could  be  done.  Wliich  brings  me  to  the  point  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  really  solve  the  environmental  problem,  which  is  basically  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  population  growth  which  in  turn  has  produced  the  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  many  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  modify  in  some 
respect  what  we  have  long  considered  to  be  our  manner  of  life. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  Secretary  Braman  here  because  he 
represents  a  field  and  is  from  a  department  in  which  I  am  greatly 
interested.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  wrong,  am  I,  in  saying  that  if 
we  were  to  have  an  adequate  subway  system  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  we  could  move  40,000  an  hour  on  a  single  line  where  we  are 
moving  25,000  on  a  single  street?  Are  these  figures  way  out  of  line? 

Secretary  Braman.  I  would  not  be  able  to  testify  to  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  they  are  quite  in  line  with  other 
figures  that  I  have  knowledge  of  in  the  past,  yes. 

Senator  Allott.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  to  do  about  this.  The  fourth  thing  about  it  is  that  no  one  here  is 
in  conflict  about  the  basic  problem  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  listening  to  you  gentlemen — and  I  want 
to  give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  and  also 
to  ask  questions — the  one  thing  that  appeals  to  me  about  your  ap¬ 
proach,  Dr.  DuBridge,  is  the  argument  of  having  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  council  who  can  implement  and  initiate  policies. 

I  will  not  cast  a  blight  on  any  of  the  dozens  of  interdepartmental 
committees  and  joint  committees  that  exist.  I  belong  to  one  joint  com¬ 
mittee  which  meets  at  least  once  every  year,  not  much  more  often. 
But,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  through  Parkinson’s  Law, 
we  develop  these  things  each  one  requires  office  space  and  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  you  hire,  you  have  committeed  the  Government  to  $15,000  in 
space  and  salary  on  an  average.  I  am  concerned  that  about  all  of  the 
studies  that  can  come  out  of  a  council ;  a  commission,  or  a  committee 
without  producing  actual  results  in  the  end.  The  most  appealing  thing 
to  me  about  the  Administration’s  approach  to  this  thing,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  approach,  is  that  you  develop  the  staff  under  the  people  who 
can  actually  implement  and  initiate  policy  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  And,  of  course.  Congress  always  has  its  prerogatives  to 
guide  and  appropriate,  and  so  forth,  in  these  areas. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Allott. 

Senator  Anderson? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  interested  in  Secretary  Hickel’s  statement. 
Was  your  statement  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  condemns 
these  three  bills  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  not  say  that  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  not? 
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Secretary  Hickel.  I  did  not  ask  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson'.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  did  not  ask  them  specifically. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  volunteered? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes.  I  think  the  objective  of  the  whole  idea,  as 
put  forth  in  Chairman  Jackson’s  statement  so  well,  is  an  excellent  one. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  and  T  quote:  “Tt  is  our  belief  that  the 
proposed  new  Environmental  Quality  Council  makes  unnecessary  the 
kind  of  Council  proposed  in  S.  1075.” 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Later  on  in  your  statement:  “It  is  our  recom¬ 
mendation  that  legislation  such  as  contained  in  Title  I  of  S.  1075 
not  be  enacted.” 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  then,  does  that  not  hit  the  three  bills? 

Secretary  Hickel.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Senator  yield  there?  I  think  it  is  in 
the  present  form,  because  in  the  letter  signed  by  Under  Secretary 
Train,  he  says,  “while  we  favor  the  objectives  of  these  bills,  we  do 
not  recommend  their  favorable  consideration  in  view  of  President 
Nixon’s  announced  intention  to  establish  an  interdepartmental  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Council.” 

I  take  it  that  the  objection  runs  to  the  structuring  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  executive  branch  and  not  to  the  policy  declarations 
of  the  committee,  that  are  proposed  in  the  three  bills.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  think  that  is  right.  Thei^  favor  the  objectives 
of  the  bill.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  whether  it  is  done  executively  or  leg¬ 
islatively. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  favor  the  objective,  why  do  you  say  it 
shoul  d  not  be  done  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  present  form. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Because  the  President  has  the  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  interdepartmental  Environmental  Quality  Council.  And 
he  feels  it  does  not  take  legislation  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  My  concern  is  that  the  groups  have  had  this 
type  of  organization  before,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  an  example  of  it.  I  just  hope  that  you  do  not  kill  Senator 
Jackson’s  bill. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  commend  the  panel  for  their  fine  statements  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  area.  It  seems  to  me  while  there  may  be  a  difference  of  how 
to  implement  policy,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  policy  itself. 
Is  this  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  DuBridge? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  question  is:  What  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  to  get  the  action  that  is  recommended  in  this  bill  ? 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes.  And  you  personally  would  not  object  to  a 
statutory  declaration  of  policy  if  that  appeared  to  be  an  important 
matter  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  the  administration  would  welcome  that  very 
much ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jordax.  Well,  I  call  your  attention,  all  of  you  who  are  here, 
to  the  declaration  of  policy  which  the  chairman  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  And  I  think  it  is  important  enough. 
Ml-.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to  read  it  into  the  record  at  this  time, 
because  here  is  a  declaration  of  policy  that  was  put  together  to  meet 
ail  emergency  situation  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
amended  down  through  the  23  years  since  that  time  indicates  that 
there  is  still  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  this  area.  So  I  read  it  just 
hurriedly. 

Section  1021.  Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  oppoi-tunities,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

Now,  that  statement  of  policy  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  to  im¬ 
plement  it  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  set  up  independent 
of  the  executive  branch,  that  is,  the  regular  Cabinet  members,  and 
they  were  given  independent  status. 

So  I  have  an  open  mind  on  how  best  to  implement  such  a  policy, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  useful,  it  would  be  constructive  to 
spell  out  such  a  policy  in  this  instance.  And  if  you  would  agree  tliat 
statutory  enactment  of  such  a  policy  would  be  desirable,  then  we  have 
one  step  forward  in  this  very  important  area.  Would  you  so  agree? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  certainly  would  agi-ee,  and  the  policy  statement 
here  is  excellent.  I  would  only  hope  that  you  would  add  some  action 
sentences  to  it,  to  authorize  action  as  well  as  study  and  research. 

Senator  Jordan.  Exactly  so.  I  don’t  have  the  words,  but  I  think 
the  words  can  be  had  that  would  encompass  the  very  objective  that 
you  have  stated,  that  the  chairman  has  stated  in  his  bill,  and  that  we 
all  agree  should  be  spelled  out  in  a  tangible  way  so  that  people  can 
refer  to  it  and  say,  “this  is  what  we  believe,”  and  upon  this  we  will 
bottom  legislation  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

No  matter  how  you  do  it,  whether  you  do  it  by  the  interagency 
approach  or  an  independent  agency,  these  are  matters  that  could  be 
resolved  later.  But  the  essential  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  priority 
we  give  this  work.  Would  you  agree  that  it  should  have  high  priority  ? 
Aj^parently  you  do,  because  in  the  recommendation  that  came  from 
the  administration  the  President  is  to  chair - 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes. 

Senator  Jordan  (continuing) .  This  committee  or  this  council.  So  it  is 
not  a  matter,  then,  of  there  being  a  declaration  of  policy.  We  are  all 
agTeed  on  that.  Do  you  agree  that  it  should  have  high  priority  ?  We 
think  it  should  have  high  priority.  There  is  no  disagreement  there. 
Isn’t  it_a  matter,  then,  of  not  rejecting  this  bill,  not  rejecting  this 
legislation,  but  coming  forward  with  something  that  will  implement 
what  the  chairman  has  in  mind  and  what  the  administration  has  in 
mind  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  would - 
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Senator  Jordan.  Secretary  Hickel,  would  you  agree? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes;  I  would  agree.  1  think  the  problem  here  is 
that  environment  is  so  broad,  it  covers  so  many  things — in  fact,  as  you 
mentioned,  unemployment.  Unemployment  can  be  more  of  a  specific 
thing,  and  I  think  if  we  could  get  the  broad  guidelines  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  down  in  some  sort  of  declaration,  that  that  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  help.  But  every  time  we  have  tried  to  get  into  it  within  our 
Department  and  others,  we  have  found  another  phase  of  environment 
that  hadn’t  been  thought  of,  for  example,  the  beautiful  building  is 
environment  in  some  people’s  eyes,  and  we  get  into  all  kinds  of  facts 
and  factors  that  always  kept  adding  up.  I  think  if  it  could  be  broad 
enough,  because  the  term  environment  is  pretty  hard  to  put  down  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Jordan.  Well,  I  have  an  open  mind  on  how  we  implement 
it,  but  I  see  some  merit  to  the  proposition  of  having  an  independent 
council  whose  sole  and  single  purpose  is  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  that  in  mind,  because  I  have  seen  interagency 
committees  come  and  go,  and  most  of  them  never  go,  they  live  forever 
once  they  are  organized.  And  I  say  in  my  experience  this  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  been  more  fruitful  than  all  of  the  interagency 
committees  I  have  seen  in  this  Congress.  And  it  is  an  independent 
agency.  So  I  recommend  it  to  you  for  your  inspection  and  your 
consideration. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Jordan  for  those  questions 
and  an  excellent  statement.  I  want  to  say  to  the  administration  witness 
that  I  feel  that  we  can  get  together  after  the  hearings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  try  to  work  out  some  acceptable  solution  to  his  problem.  As 
I  understand  the  testimony  today  there  is  complete  agreement  about 
the  need  to  do  something  in  this  area.  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  it  is  as  to  what  kind  of  Federal  action-forcing  proc¬ 
ess  should  be  set  up. 

I  think  the  other  problems  can  be  resolved.  Maybe  we  can  resolve 
the  structural  problems  as  well. 

I  look  forward,  after  we  have  completed  our  hearings,  to  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  sit  down  on  a  conference  basis  and  go  over  the  differences  that 
exist.  They  are  minor  Avhen  compared  with  the  agreement  that  I  find 
between  the  administration  and  the  committee  about  the  need  to  act 
and  to  implement  a  policy  declaration  and,  as  Dr.  DuBridge  has  men¬ 
tioned,  the  need  for  action.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  work  that  out. 

Senator  Bible. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Hickel,  could  you  indicate  the  number  of  bureaus  and 
agencies  within  your  Department  that  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  environment? 

Secretary  Hickel.  They  all  are.  Senator.  I  think  on  this  task 
force - 

Senator  Bible.  I  don’t  mean  on  the  task  force.  I  mean  in  the 
agency  that  you  head  up  right  now,  the  Department  of  Interior.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  and  preservation  of  the  environment ;  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right;  that  is  true.  I  think  they  all  are.  Senator. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  some  that  have  primary  responsibility,  though. 
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ill  the  area,  such  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Admhiistration.  Its 
primary  responsibility  is  vested  in  that  Bureau;  isn’t  that  true? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Very  true. 

Senator  Bible.  How  about  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes,  likewise. 

Senator  Bible.  xVnd  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bible.  How  about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  1  think  that  it  has  to  take  into  consideration 
environment  more  and  more  in  all  the  jobs  that  it  does,  and  I  do 
think,  alon^  those  lines,  that  it  has  done  an  excellent  job,  but  it  can 
do  more  things  than  just  reclamation.  We  have  discussed  that. 

Senator  Bible.  And  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bible.  That  certainly  was  primarily  set  up  and  assigned 
to  take  care  of  environment  problems;  isn’t  that  true? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Right;  absolutely. 

Senator  Bible.  The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  not  the  objective 
but  the  structuring,  and  I  think  it  must  be  done  by  some  type  of  a 
legislative  act.  I  think  that  is  the  jiroper  way  to  do  it. 

But  I  am  concerned  in  the  Administration  attitude  in  one  area  that 
just  came  to  our  attention  yesterday,  and  that  was  the  elimination 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  moneys  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  both  the 
parks  and  the  Forest  Service,  because  these  are  certainly  pretty  well 
related  to  the  protection  and  preservation  and  conservation  of  our 
environment ;  aren’t  they  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  veiy  true.  I  think  it  is  one.  Senator,  of 
assigning  priorities.  We  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  and  where  to  go,  and  I  think  we  made  the  best  choice  that  we 
could  possibly  make.  And  I  think  they  haven’t  been  really  killed,  so 
to  speak ;  they  have  just  been  put  off  for  a  while. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  put  off'  at  an  ever-increasing 
cost  of  which  you  are  certainly  aware. 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Bible.  And  if  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  should  see  fit  to  put  back  a  number  of  dollars  to  try  to  meet  this 
need,  which  is  going  to  be  dollars  saved  in  the  long  run,  would  you 
spend  it  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  take  a  look  at  that,  but  I  would  be  aw¬ 
fully  tempted. 

Senator  Bible.  I  hope  that  temptation  will  go  beyond  just  the  talk¬ 
ing  stage  and  get  into  the  action  stage.  You  have  emphasized  action, 
and  you  have  a  number  of  bureaus  and  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Interior  that  are  structured  right  now  as  action  committees  and 
bureaus,  and  they  all  require  some  sinews,  and  that  means  money. 
And  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  a  new  look  at  this. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  because  our  experience  in  handling  tliese  bills 
over  the  last  10  years  has  shown  that  every  time  we  run  into  a  defer¬ 
ment,  such  as  you  are  suggesting  here,  the  prices  soar  and  civilization 
moves  in,  and  the  natural  resources  are  actually  decimated.  So  I  hope 
you  take  a  good  close  look  at  that. 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  Senator,  we  haven’t 
cut  back.  We  haven’t  increased.  We  haven’t  destroyed  the  program. 
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Senator  Bikle.  Xo,  but  you  took  a  pretty  substantial  chunk  out  of 
tlie - 

Secretary  Hickel.  Out  of  the  proposed  budget  but  not  out  of  what 
was  there  before.  We  didn't  cut  it  below  the  1969  level. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  it  shows  here,  if  I  read  the  backup  on  this 
correctly,  tliere  is  a  cut  at  tlie  1969  level - 

Secretary  Hickel.  In  land  acquisition. 

Senator  Bible.  Ihider  your  contract  authority.  You  haven't  used 
tliat  contract  authority  to  date,  liave  you  ? 

I  think  you  have  taken  a  very  substantial  cut  in  1969,  the  budget 
you  are  operating  under  right  now,  insofar  as  contract  authority  is 
concerned. 

]Mr.  Train  might - 

Mr.  Tr.mx.  May  I  respond  to  that.  Senator  Bible  ? 

Senator  Bible.  Certainly. 

IMr.  Traik.  You  brought  that  to  my  attention  at  the  Appropriations 
Committee  hearing.  The  committee  had  provided  $30  million  of 
contract  authority  for  1969  and  also  for  1970.  The  Department  has 
received  clearance  since  that  hearing  of  a  week  or  so  ago  for  the  use 
of  approximately  $15  million  of  that  contract  authority  in  1969. 

Senator  Bible.  Correct. 

Mr.  Traim.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  that  is  the  maximum  amount 
that  we  could  obligate  prior  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Bible.  lYell  then,  you  will  be  obligating  half  of  the  contract 
authority. 

Mr.  Train.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bible.  You  have  $30  million  authorized,  and  you  could  go 
forward  with  it - 

Mr.  Train.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bible.  You  are  going  to  go  forward  between  now  and  July 
1st  with  $15  million  of  it. 

IVIr.  Train.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bible.  And  then  next  year  you  are  going  to  completely 
eliminate  the  $30  million  ? 

Mr.  Traix'.  lYell,  we  haven’t  faced  the  next  year’s  $30  million  con¬ 
tract  authority. 

Senator  Bible.  That  is  under  your  fiscal  year  1970  ? 

Mr.  Train.  I  would  hope  that  the  Department  would  be  able  to 
use  the  full  amount. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  am  just  reading  from  your  own  backup  on 
this,  what  I  think  is  an  unduly  heavy  cut  in  a  progi-am  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  in  the  years  ahead,  and  it  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  anyway.  It 
is  development  funding,  and  if  I  read  this  correctly  you  take  out  the 
whole  $30  million ;  am  I  right  or  wrong?  ’ 

IMr.  Train.  The  budget  that  has  laeen  submitted  to  Congress,  the  re¬ 
vised  budget,  reduces  the  actual  spending  authority  for  the  Land  and 
Water  program  by  $30  million  in  1970. 

Senator  Bible.  Correct. 

Mr.  Train.  $15  million  of  that  is  made  up  of  a  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
tract  authority  for  1969,  which  would  be  liquidated  in  1970,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  $15  of  new  budget  authority  for  1970. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  that  clarification,  be- 
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cause  this  shows  here — and  I  am  reading  from  page  two  of  your 
backui) — revised  1970  shows  a  complete  deletion  of  $30  million  in  the 
form  that  I  have  before  me,  but  you  say  that  is  $15  million  out  of 
fiscal  year  1969,  $15  million - 

Mr.  Train.  Contract  authority. 

Senator  Bible  (continuing).  Of  contract  authority.  That  is  all  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Train.  Mliicli  would  have  to  be  liquidated  by  appropriations 
in  1970. 

Senator  Bible.  I  understand.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  that  clarifica¬ 
tion  for  the  record.  I  do  hope  that  as  you  press  forward  in  this  en¬ 
vironmental  preservation  you  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  of  the  areas  that  must  be  preserved. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hansen,  I  believe,  is  next. 

Senator  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avould  like  to  direct  my  questions  to 
Under  Secretary  Train.  I  refer  to  the  letter  that  you  have  written  to 
Senator  Jackson  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  dated  April  15.  As  I 
read  your  letter,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  gather  that  you  find  much  merit  in 
the  objectives  of  the  various  bills  which  are  before  this  committee  but 
that  you  do  raise  some  questions  alxnit  the  problems  of  trying  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  objectives  under  that  proposed  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  paiMgraph  in  your  letter,  you  say : 

First.  Interior  would  prepare  surveys  and  doeunient  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment  and  receive  and  maintain  data  on  ecological  research. 
These  are  enormo\is  tasks  requiring  much  time  and  money.  While  effort  in  this 
direction  is  needed,  a  much  clearer  description  of  objectives  should  be  developed 
before  we  attempt  to  legislate  a  program  in  this  area. 

Now,  when  Senator  Jordan  was  asking  questions,  I  think  Dr. 
DuBridge  made  the  observation  that  he  would  not  look  with  disfavor 
upon  a  spelling  out  of  certain  objectives  and  some  approaches  that 
might  be  considered.  You  share  that  view,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Train.  Yes,  sir.  Senator  Hansen. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  this  is  the  Department’s  report  on  the  pending 
legislation  which  came  up  here  over  my  signature.  It  doesn’t  specify 
my  individual  views.  It  is  the  views  of  the  Department. 

Secondly,  I  personally  certainly  share  the  views  expressed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hickel  and  Dr.  DuBridge  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for 
the  Congress  to  enunciate  by  legislation  a  clear  statement  of  national 
policy  toward  the  environment. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  something  that  can  be  done  easily. 
I  have  tried  my  hand  at  it  in  the  past  and  never  yet  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  Full  Employment  Act  objectives  certainly  repre¬ 
sent  the  kind  of  goal  at  which  we  should  shoot.  But  when  you  talk 
about  the  economy,  you  are  talking  about  quantifiable  goals  such  as 
full  employment,  purchasing  power,  but  when  you  talk  about  en¬ 
vironmental  quality,  these  objectives  are  not  so  easily  quantifiable. 

And  what  may  be  quality  to  one  person  is  not  always  quality  to 
everyone  else.  So  we  are  dealing  here  not  only  with  tangibles  but  also 
Avith  some  intangibles,  and  this  is  Avhat  gives  rise  to  the  difficulties  of 
definition.  But  I  certainly  agree  that  it  would  be  a  veiy  Avorthwhile 
effort  of  this  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  make,  and  we  certainly  will  cooperate  with  this  committee 
in  that  respect. 
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Senator  Hansen.  You  make  the  imint,  or  the  point  is  made  further 
down  in  tlie  Department’s  position  as  spelled  out  in  your  letter,  and  I 
read,  “If  Interior  must  dei)end  on  other  ag:encies  coming  to  it,  it  is 
doubtful  that  many  will.  If  Interior  should  volunteer  its  comments,  it 
may  be  view^ed  as  an  interloper  by  other  agencies  and  by  those  who 
benefit  fi'om  the  projects. 

If  the  agencies  were  required  to  come  to  Interior,  present  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  would  need  to  be  changed. 

Then  you  continue  by  saying : 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  a  central  concern  for  environmental  quality 
and  would  not  oppose  the  placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environment 
in  the  Department  if  the  mission  and  mechanism  for  carrying  out  those  func¬ 
tions  were  clearly  defined.  However,  this  Department  does  not  have  the  sole 
responsibility  for  environmental  matters. 

Xow,  my  que.stiou  to  you.  sir,  having  expre.ssed  the  concern  that 
you  have  and  the  concern  which  has  been  expressed  by  all  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses  here  this  morning,  is:  is  there  any  better  way,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  of  assuring  that  something  gets  done  about  these  problems  than 
to  contemplate  a  commission  or  a  committee  headed  by  the  President, 
which  would  handle  these  problems? 

iNfr.  Train.  I  believe  that  at  this  time  this  is  the  most  important 
.step  that  can  be  taken  and  the  most  effective  step.  I  thoroughly  share 
the  views  that  have  been  exjiressed  in  support  of  the  proposed  En- 
xuronmental  Quality  Council  to  be  chaired  bv  the  President.  The  fact 
that  the  President’s  leadership  of  the  Council,  his  stated  commitment 
to  the  environmental  field  is  the  single  most  important  factor  before 
us.  No  matter  what  mechanism  were  designed,  if  the  President  did 
not  give  it  that  sort  of  commitment,  I  think  it  would  be  a  weak,  prob¬ 
ably  useless  act.  Given  the  President’s  commitment,  almost  anything 
is  iiossible. 

Senator  Hansen.  IVell,  I  appreciate  that  response.  I  might  just  say 
that  in  mv  State  of  'Wyoming  we  value  very  highly  the  importance 
of  the  esthetics  of  nature.  As  you  know,  we  hav'e  quite  a  tourist  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  State  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  some  very  important 
mineral  resources,  as  the  Secretary  knows  full  well.  These  include  oil, 
coal,  uranium,  to  mention  only  a  few.  I  might  include  oil  shale  also. 
And  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  too  many  years  until 
the  growing  demands  of  this  Nation,  coupled  with  the  urgency  of 
national  security,  will  make  imperative  the  further  development  of 
these  resources. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  do  in  Wyoming — and  I  am  sure  what  most 
Americans  would  hope  to  have  done — is  that  we  might  develop  some 
guidelines,  we  might  explore  and  probe  to  see  how  best  we  can  protect 
the  quality  of  our  environment  and  minimize  the  side  effects  that 
come  about  when  we  develop  some  natural  resources  so  as  to  do  both 
a  minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  environment  and  to  nature  as 
we  find  it  untrammeled  in  our  West. 

Would  it  be  your  thought  that  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  presidentiaily  headed  Commission,  as  you  speak  of,  that  these  are 
objectives  that  we  could  hope  might  be  resol v'ed  in  the  best  possible 
fashion  ? 

Mr.  Train.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  certainly  would  be  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  Dr.  DuBridge  should  speak  to 
that,  or  could  speak  to  it  with  more  authority  than  I  can. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Well,  that  is  certainly  the  whole  intent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration. 

Senator  Hansex.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Under  Secretary’,  and  you. 
Dr.  DuBridge. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Hansen. 

Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  some  questions  I  address  to  anybody  on  the  panel.  But  first 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  didn’t  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  in  this  proposal  by  the  administration — I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  pays  recognition  to  the  fact,  as  they  state  that  there 
is  a  serious  environmental  situation — but  I  don’t  think  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  does,  in  fact,  elevate  this  issue  to  a  position  of  first 
priority  in  the  Nation. 

I  haven’t  talked  to  all  the  representatives  of  conservation  organi¬ 
zations,  but  those  I  have  talked  to  share  my  disappointment  in  it, 
because  for  a  number  of  years  now  the  leading  scientists  from  CA’ery 
discipline  have  been  shouting  their  alarms  about  what  is  happening 
to  the  enviromnent. 

I  remember  when  Eachel  Carson’s  book  came  out,  “Silent  Spring,” 
that  she  was  attacked  widely  across  this  country  by  people  saying, 
“Well,  she  was  not  a  qualified  scientist  to  make  these  kinds  of  judg¬ 
ments  and  draw  these  kinds  of  conclusions.”  Even  some  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  entomologists  and  biologists  assaulted  her  on  that  ground. 

1  think  that  everybody  who  has  watched  what  happened  since 
Rachel  Carson’s  book  came  out  would  have  to  say  at  tliis  stage  in 
history  that  what  she  said  was  an  understatement  of  the  issue,  that 
it  is  worse  than  she  asserted  it  to  be. 

Now,  I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  haven’t  had  the  political 
leadership  in  this  country  that  really  recognized  and  understood  the 
environmental  crisis  in  its  broadest  sense  for  what  it  really  is,  a  threat 
to  all  living  things  on  the  planet,  and  it  is,  I  think,  exactly  that.  I 
think  it  is  provable  scientifically.  I  think  it  is  approaching  disaster. 
xCnd  I  think  w’e  are  moving  very  slowly  and  lethargically,  if  really 
at  all,  in  terms  of  the  big  picture,  to  meet  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  that  long 
presidential  primary  with  some  of  the  finest  men  in  this  country 
running  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  both  political  parties, 
that  there  wasn’t  a  single  candidate  among  them  on  either  ticket  Avho 
placed  the  environmental  crisis  as  a  high  priority  in  his  issues  to 
discuss  in  the  campaign. 

I  don’t  think  there  was  a  distinguished  speecli  by  any  candidate 
for  President  that  addressed  itself  to  this  critical  issue.  What  that 
means,  I  think,  is  that  they  did  not  really  understand  either  the  sig¬ 
nificance  or  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Since  they  didn't  understand 
the  significance  of  what  is  going  on,  they  couldn’t  address  themselves 
to  it. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  proposal  for  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council — correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — replaced  the  President’s  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  with  some  modifications  in  that 
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it  limits  the  membersliip,  the  direct,  immediate  membership,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice  President  and  the  President. 

I  think  that  it  ■would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  total  effect  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  on  Eecreation  and  Natural  Beauty  wasn’t  very  much. 
It  did  a  little  tiny  bit.  It  didn’t  do  more  damage  than  it  did  good,  but 
it  didn’t  do  very  nmch  good. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  agree. 

Senator  Neeson.  Now,  the  problem,  if  you  take  a  look  at  it  on  an 
interagency  basis — and  I  will  ask  a  (question  in  a  moment,  because  I 
woiild  like  to  have  the  name  of  one  single  interagency  governmental 
group  that  ever  had  to  deal  Avith  hard  problems  affecting  the  whole 
economy,  affecting  all  the  major  industries  in  this  country  and  all  the 
munici]ialities  that  Avas  ever  a  success,  Avhat  decisions  that  they  made 
that  Avere  a  success,  but  I  will  ask  that  in  a  moment. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  Council,  except  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
there  isn’t  a  single  member  of  the  President’s  Council  Avho  has  as  his 
fundamental  primary  responsibility  a  concern  for  environment,  not  a 
one  of  them — the  Vice  President,  no;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  no; 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  no;  Secretary  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  no;  Secretary  of  Interior,  yes;  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  no. 

You  might,  by  accident,  apjioint  a  Secretary  of  one  of  these  agencies 
Avho  by  aA'ocation,  by  concern  over  the  years,  has  developed  some  in¬ 
terest  and  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  maybe  there  is  one 
here,  but  I  don’t  knoAv  them.  There  Avas  not  in  the  last  Administra¬ 
tion,  again,  except  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there 
wasn’t  a  distinguished  spokesman  on  environmental  affairs  holding 
an-y^  one  of  those  Cabinet  positions. 

So  you  start  out  with  a  group  of  people  who,  saA^e  one  of  them,  has 
no  primary  responsibility  in  the  field.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  expect 
that  when  this  responsibility  is  incidental  at  best,  and  when  their 
background  and  history  and  understanding  is  meager,  if  any  at  all, 
hoAV  can  you  expect  them  to  be  deeply  concerned,  which  is  what  they 
have  to  be,  and  deeply  committed  on  the  issue,  Avhich  they  have  to  be, 
and  strongly  and  deeply  motivated  about  the  issue,  which  they  haA^e 
to  be.  about  something  that  they  imderstand  A^aguely  or  don’t  under¬ 
stand  at  all. 

That  is  the  first,  it  seems  to  me,  fundamental  weakness  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  agency.  I  Avould  be  glad  to  hav^e  you  comment  on  that  at 
this  stage.  Dr.  DuBridge. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  I  would  like  to  hav^e  Dr.  Train  comment  on 
the  first  part  of  your  remarks  about  the  interest  of  the  candidate,  the 
presidential  candidate,  in  this  area. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  addressed  my  comments  to  all  candidates.  I  am 
being  A^ery  bipartisan  about  it.  I  don’t  think  any  one  of  them  addressed 
themseh-es  to  the  issue,  but  I  may  have  missed  something. 

Mr.  Train.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  on 
October  18,  Senator,  which  I  think  was  a  very  broad  statement  on  these 
matters  that  did  not  receive  very  Avide  coverage. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  remember  a  brief  story  with  some  reference  to  it. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  unfair  about  this,  but  a  speech  on  October  18,  or 
July  1  wouldn’t  impress  me.  What  would  impress  me  about  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  on  this  issue  is  whether  or  not  he  understood  that 
this  crisis  is  just  as  serious  as  the  threat  of  an  atomic  Avar,  if  not  more 
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so,  just  as  serious  as  the  deterioration  of  the  cities,  if  really  not  more  so. 
If  a  candidate  hadn’t  been  addressing  himself  to  this  issue  for  quite 
some  years,  I  don’t  think  he  really  appreciates  what  it  is  about. 

I  don’t  know  how  in  heaven’s  name  anybody  could  ignore  speaking 
out  about  it  if  he  understood  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  these  are  bad  peo¬ 
ple.  These  are  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  country,  but  they  did 
not  have  an  urgent  feeling  about  it.  That  is  my  feeling  about  it  anyway. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  If  I  may  respond  to  the  second  part  of  your  remarks, 
you  are  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  any  of  these  others  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems,  but  when  you  want  action  on  enviromnental 
problems  you  don’t  just  pick  the  experts.  There  are  plenty  of  experts 
around  Government  who  do  have  the  devotion  and  knowledge  and 
interest  and  the  exclusive  responsibility  for  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
people  who  get  the  action. 

Whatever  the  Government  wants  to  do  in  this  field  or  any  other  field, 
it  must  act  through  its  existing  departments  and  agencies.  It  has  no 
other  way  of  acting.  I  am  not  an  action  agency  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  only  an  adviser  to  the  President,  who  can  direct 
action  through  the  existing  agencies.  The  intention  of  this  Council  is 
to  create  an  action  agency  whereby  those  who  are  responsible  for 
action  in  fields  affecting  environment  can  get  together,  can  be  in¬ 
structed  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  actions. 

Therefore,  it  doesn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference  in  one  sense  as  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  any  qualifications  in  the 
field  of  environment  or  not ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  actions  of  that 
Department,  and  he  can  see  to  it  that  actions  in  this  Department  af¬ 
fecting  environment  are  carried  out  if  the  President  so  directs  him. 

So  it  is  not  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  who  are  Secretaries, 
though  I  believe  they  are  highly  qualified  and  they  all  have  a  keen 
interest  in  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  have  at  their  fingertips  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  Government  which  under  tlie  President’s  direction  and 
under  mutual  agreement  can  be  put  into  operation  and  into  action 
when  the  action  is  indicated.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

Senator  Neesox.  I  understand  that  there  is  power  there  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary — 

Dr.  DuBridge.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Nei.sox.  That  is  right,  there  is  power  there  if  the  Secretary, 
the  particular  Secretary,  knows  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  gone  all 
through  life  failing  to  act  on  very  significant  problems  because  I 
didn’t  understand  that  it  was  sig-nificant,  and  so  does  everybody  else. 
But  I  would  ask  you  one  question  about  a  built-in  handicap  here. 

One  of  the  great  environmental  confrontations  right  now  is  the 
confrontation  on  the  issue  of  chlorinated  carbons,  herbicides,  pesti¬ 
cides,  all  of  them  that  are  slow,  degrading,  that  have  long  half  lives 
of  10  years  or  so.  We  have  two  Presidential  commissions  now  which 
have  made  recommendations  on  this  issue  that  are  now  approaching 
5  years  old.  I  think  the  first  one  was  in  1965,  in  which  the  urging  was 
that  we  make  moves  to  ultimately  move  to  take  out  of  the  marketplace 
the  long,  slow,  degrading  pesticides. 

Xothing  has  been  done  about  it,  absolutely  nothing.  The  evidence  is 
accumulating  dramatically  all  over  this  country.  W e  have  all  kinds  of 
research  going  on.  But  we  are  killing  the  Bald  Eagle.  We  are  killing 
the  Bermuda  Petrel.  We  are  ruining  Lake  Michigan  so  we  can’t  eat  the 
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Coho  Salmon.  We  are  degrading  the  environment  and  destroying  ani¬ 
mals  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  But  we  are  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  crops  and  we 
are  killing  millions  of  mosqxiitoes  that  otherwise  spread  malaria 
and  other  disease.  There  are  positive  sides,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Xelson.  Well,  I  will  get  to  that  specific  issue  in  a  second. 
But  let  me  ask  you  this.  You  have  a  Secretaiy  for  instance,  I  under¬ 
stand  from  everybody  I  know  that  Mr.  Hardin  is  a  very  distinguished, 
fine  man.  So  was  Orville  Freeman,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  this  box.  He  is  on  this  Environmental 
Committee  and  he  is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  on  balance  a 
particular  pesticide  that  is  being  used  in  agriculture  is  doing  more 
environniental  damage  and  more  economic  damage  in  the  long  pull 
than  the  year-to-year  successes  from  the  use  of  it,  and  this  you  will 
agree  is  entirely  possible  and  likely. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelsox.  He  sits  there  with  his  budget  controlled  by  power¬ 
ful  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  a  power¬ 
ful  agricultural-oriented  man,  say,  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  both  Houses.  They  have  a  constituency,  whether 
it  be  cotton,  corn,  ivheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  uses  this  par- 
ticxdar  pesticide,  and  on  a  year-to-year  basis  it  is  very  valuable  to  that 
crop,  but  it  is  doing  grave  damage  to  the  environment. 

Isn't  that  Secretary  really  handicapped  to  say  what  he  thinks,  to 
provide  the  leadership,  to  make  the  fight  when  he  has  to  turn  around 
and  go  back  to  a  committee  of  Congressmen  who  have  constituents 
whose  economic  life  depends  on  this  crop  ?  Where  is  the  freedom  to  act 
under  that  circumstance  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  am  afraid.  Senator,  you  are  indicting  the  entire 
Federal  Government  because  whether  the  issue  is  environmental  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  problems  that  you  raise  are  there.  The  power  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  at  the  Cabinet  level  is  limited  by  the  funds  he  has,  the  support 
he  has  from  the  Congress  and  from  the  President  and  from  those  who 
are  concerned.  You  are  putting  your  finger  on  a  very  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  hoAv  the  Government  gets  anything  done.  And  what  you  have 
said  refers  not  only  to  environmental  problems  but  to  an5dhing  else, 
doesn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Xelsox.  Xo.  I  think  it  is — well,  I  don’t  say  no  unqualifiedly. 
I  am  saying  what  you  have  taken  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  po¬ 
litical  problem  and  put  him  in  charge  of  it.  You  have  taken  a  Secre¬ 
tary  who  can’t  survive  without  that  budget  and  having  him  trying  to 
make  recommendations  and  decisions  in  an  area  in  which  he  is  going 
to  get  slaughtered  down  on  the  House  and  Senate  floors.  It  is  quite 
dift’erent  if  you  have  an  independent  agency  that  is  appointed  and  high¬ 
lights  the  problem  and  makes  the  necessary  propaganda  and  necessary 
education  which  that  Secretary  can’t  do. 

And  if  you  have  a  disting-uished  committee  with  scientists  and 
others  on  it  and  they  don’t  pull  any  punches  and  they  point  the  finger 
at  the  problem  and  explain  to  the  country  that  you  may  get  x  acres 
more  of  corn,  and  x  bushels  more  of  corn  or  bales  of  cotton,  but  on  bal¬ 
ance  we  are  doing  this  damage  to  ourselves  and  the  environment,  and 
measured  in  terms  of  10  years  the  damage  is  much  greater  and  we  must 
stop  it  and  arouse  the  public  interest  to  support  the  decision — a  state- 
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nient  that  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  probably  wouldn't  dare  to  make — 
that  is  the  problem. 

Dr.  DuBRiixiK.  But  the  President  coidd  make  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  President  needs  some  support.  1  think  Mr.  Ilickel  can  answer 
this  question. 

Secretary  ITickel.  Senator,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think,  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  President  and  the  various  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  this 
is  arrived  at  as  being  one  way  to  expedite  action.  For  example,  I 
spelled  out  in  inj^  testimony  the  problem  Ave  have  Avith  the  conservation 
and  development  on  the  North  Slope.  But  the  problem  isn't  Avholly 
Avithin  my  Department.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation. 

Now,  if  Ave  are  in  a  meeting  and  aa’c  point  out  that  problem,  I  Avould 
think  the  President  Avould  liaA^e  the  authority  to  make  a  decision  right 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  that  kind  of  action  that  Ave  are  ti-ying  to  imple¬ 
ment  in  this  kind  of  a  Council.  We  all  knoAv  the  Aveaknesses  you  point 
out.  Those  are  inherent  no  matter  Avhat  Ave  do.  But  it  Avill  be  a  great  ad- 
A’antage  for  us,  those  of  us  that  Avant  to  accomplish  something,  to  be 
able  to  spell  out  the  problem,  and  if  the  solution  is  in  some  other  De¬ 
partment  other  than  ours,  get  a  decision  on  it  rapidly  in  a  council  such 
as  this.  And  I  think  therein  lies  the  strength  of  this  Council. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  let  me  say 
this  about  it:  Everbody  here  knoAvs  Avithout  saying  that  there  are 
300  hours  of  time  demanded  of  the  President  for  every  hour  that 
the  poor  man  Avho  holds  that  responsibility  can  giA^e.  I  spend  10  per¬ 
cent  of  my  time,  T  Avould  say,  in  my  office,  Avith  a  full-time  resource, 
recreation,  and  environmental  man,  I  spend  10  percent  of  my  time  on 
it,  and  that  isnk  enough  on  these  problems. 

If  you  are  really  expecting  the  President  to  lead  it,  hoAv  much 
time  can  he  spend  on  it  ?  In  all  due  respect,  the  President  is  just  too 
harassed.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  He  .should  not  have  to  see  all  these 
l>eople,  but  all  Presidents  do.  They  ought  to  spend  their  time  elsewhere, 
but  they  have  to  see  the  President,  and  they  take  all  of  his  time.  I  just 
quite  frankly  don't  think  the  President  can  devote  all  that  time  to  this 
problem. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  something  specific.  Dr.  DuB ridge,  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  DDT  and  its  use  as  a  disease  A'ector.  Of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  pounds  a  year  Ave  are  putting  into  the  atmosphere,  Iioav  many 
pounds  of  that  are  being  used  on  a  disease  vector  in  this  country? 

Dr.  DuBriixie.  Yes.  I  don't  hai’e  the  figures  on  that.  I  agree  that 
there  is  waste  and  improper  use  of  DDT.  But  I  only  Avant  to  emphasize 
that  in  a  very  basic  sense  DDT  has  sailed  enormous  crops  and  stopped 
enormous  threats  of  disease. 

I  just  talked  with  somebody  from  a  small  resort  in  a  certain  State 
not  too  far  from  here  Avhere  they  had  locally  prohibited  the  sale  of 
DDT.  Mosquitoes  Avere  invading  the  place  and  the  summer  resort 
qualities  AA’ere  suddenly  being  destroyed. 

It  is  a  kind  of  thing  you  get  into  both  Avays,  that  there  are  positiA^e 
things.  The  point  is  that  the  management  of  DDT  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  certaiidy  agree  Avith  you  there.  It  can  be  managed  better 
to  produce  less  deterioration  of  the  environment.  I  IniA^e  much  hope 
that  other  kinds  of  compounds  Avill  be  deA'eloped  that  are  as  effectiA^e  as 
DDT  as  jiesticides.  I  do  not  knoAv  the  status  of  that  development  at  the 
moment.  It  is  certainly  underAvay.  But  it  is  a  problem  of  management. 
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As  -with  all  waste,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  wastes ;  they  are  a  part 
of  the  human  condition.  IVe  must  manage  our  wastes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  least  harm. 

Now,  there  are  proposals  for  doing  this,  and  I  hope  they  can  be 

how  much  good  DDT  has  done.  I  think  the  issue  in  this  respect  is  how 
much  unnecessary  damage  has  it  done. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Right,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  my  State,  I  recommended  prohibiting  its  use. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  damage  is  10,  20,  50  times 
as  great  to  my  State  as  any  economic  benefit.  I  see  no  economic  benefit 
in  cities  appropriating  money  to  fog  the  suburbs  and  fog  the  area  to 
kill  all  the  mosquitoes  and  load  the  whole  atmosphere  with  DDT,  But 
we  do  it.  In  our  State  it  is  used  for  Dutch  Elm  disease  and  it  hasn't 
stopped  the  Dutch  Elm  disease.  It  has  killed  the  birds  and  it  is  used 
for  killing  mosquitoes,  not  as  a  disease  vector,  but  for  creature  comfort. 

I  have  been  urging  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several  years 
to  cut  back  on  the  use  of  DDT.  But  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  when 
they  represent  an  economic  interest  group  who  use  it  and  are  powerful. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  This  is  a  question  of  how  do  you  get  action,  and  one 
has  to  use  the  highest  elements  of  Government  to  get  action. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  view,  what  is  the  approach  of  this 
interagency  group  ?  We  have  a  va.st  number  of  problems.  Some  of  them 
we  take  by  piece  and  some  of  them  are  big  problems.  Let  me  give  you 
one.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  expressed  his  grave  concern  about  the 
building  of  an  airport  near  the  Everglades  and  the  discharge  of  the 
gas  and  pollutants  from  the  jet  planes.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  Into  that  large  ecological  complex.  Let  me  ask  a 
specific  question.  Increasingly,  for  10  years,  15  years,  eveiy  thought¬ 
ful  person  who  is  aware  of  this  unique  ecological  complex  in  the 
Everglades,  which  is  the  only  one  really  of  its  kind  so  far  as  I  know  in 
the  whole  world,  fed  by  salt  water  through  all  the  channels  and  canals 
in  the  South  and  fed  by  Lake  Okeechobee  from  the  North  by  fresh 
waters,  we  see  the  disappearance  of  the  alligator,  we  see  the  imbalance 
being  created  in  that  great  system  by  draining  ofi’  the  fresh  water  for 
irrigation  of  crops  that  we  doni  need — it  will  be  a  world  tragedy  if  we 
let  the  Everglades  be  destroyed. 

In  my  conversations  in  traveling  through  there  with  the  people  who 
live  with  this,  the  biologists  and  the  others  are  alarmed,  dismayed  and 
sad  about  what  is  happening  and  the  lack  of  action.  Here  is  one  of 
America's  great  assets.  Nobody  has  really  done  anything  about  it  but 
talk.  Would  you  consider  it  a  fundamental  first  priority  to  get  right  at 
this  matter  and  try  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  save  the  Everglades? 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  will  ansAver  that  and  say  that  I  don't  know 
specifically  Avhat  you  have  in  mind  or  what  the  poAver  of  this  Council 
Avould  be  in  just  saAong  the  Everglades.  I  think  you  have  the  problem  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Florida.  I  think  you  would  get  that 
cooperation.  It  Avould  undoubtedly  take  some  legislation.  I  thiiik  AA'e 
could  get  that.  I  Avouldn’t  say  that  that  would  lie  our  first  priority. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  areas  that  are  just  as  great  in  magnitude,  in 
my  opinion,  that  are  being  destroyed  at  this  time  that  should  be 
protected. 


i|ilemented. 
Senator  Nelson, 


The  problem  seems  to  me  to  be,  the  issue  really  isn't 
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But  I  would  say  this :  I  mentioned  in  my  talk  before  you  today  that 
the  Everglades  is  one  of  high  priority.  I  used  that  as  an  example  of 
what  is  happening.  I  don’t  know  how  to  be  specific  at  this  point,  other 
than  to  say  that  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  someone,  and 
whether  we  can  undo  what  has  been  done  is  another  story.  But  we  can 
prevent  further  encroachment  of  what  is  there  now. 

Senator  Nelson".  Let  me  ask  one  concluding  question :  I  think  I  had 
addressed  it  originally  to  Dr.  DuBridge. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  recognize  when  you  deal  with  this  problem, 
you  deal  with  the  whole  political-economic  structure;  that  is,  you  deal 
with  the  whole  soap  and  detergent  industry,  because  they  are  putting- 
sulphates  into  the  water  and  fertilizing  them  and  destroying  our 
water,  and  they  ought  to  have  to  stop. 

We  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  chemical  industry,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  we  are  dealing  with  every  industry  that  puts  pollu¬ 
tants  into  the  air  and  pollutants  into  the  water.  There  is  hardly  an 
industi-y  in  this  country  that  is  not  involved  here.  It  is  tough,  hard, 
political  fighting.  Down  through  the  years  the  conservationists  have 
lost  almost  all  of  them,  maybe  they  win  a  little  pittance  here,  but 
they  have  lost  them  to  the  timber  interests  and  others  all  through 
history. 

Now,  here  is  an  interagency  committee.  And  my  skepticism  is  that 
2  years  from  now  we  will  be  back  saying  it  didn’t  v-ork.  Is  there  an 
example  in  the  history  of  this  country  of  an  interagency  conmiittee 
of  this  kind  that  had  a  responsibility  as  tough  as  this  one  that  has  been 
a  success? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  The  only  analogy  I  know  of  is  the  National  Security 
Comicil,  if  you  want  to  call  that  an  interagency  conmiittee.  It  is  a 
setup  exactly  the  same  as  this  is.  It  has  solved  some  pretty  important 
problems  in  our  national  security  area. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  got  us  into  Vietnam. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  That  came  out  of  World  War  II. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  tough  political  decisions 
they  made.  If  they  were  recommending  more  armaments,  they  had 
every  industry  and  labor  union  and  chamber  of  commerce  in  the 
country  supporting  them,  because  the  military-industrial  complex  has 
got  almost  everybody  on  their  side. 

But  where  is  the  tough  problem  they  solved  where  they  had  to 
confront  some  tough  opposition  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  tlunk  winning  World  War  II  was  quite  a  tough 
problem. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  but  we  didn’t  have  to  argue  about  whether  we 
were  going  to  fight  Japan  or  Germany.  We  were  unified.  I  am  talking 
about  a  specific  tough  issue  on  any  interagency  responsibility  which 
they  had. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  can  only  ask  you  what  other  mechanism  solves 
problems  as  tough  as  this,  what  other  mechanisms  do  you  have  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  think  the  proposals  in  the  bills  before 
the  committee,  though  far  from  perfect,  present  a  better  formula,  a 
better  format,  a  better  vehicle  for  undertaking  to  tackle  this  problem 
than  what  the  administration  has. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  It  proposes  a  group  of  advisers  to  the  President, 
which  is  fine.  The  President  would  have  to  act,  or  he  would  have  to  act 
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throii"]i  Ills  Cabinet  members,  and  that  is  the  Council  that  is  being 
proi:)Osed. 

Senator  Xelson.  It  proposes  that  there  be  studies  of  the  effects  of 
all  the  pesticides  and  pollutants  on  the  whole  environment,  that  re¬ 
search  be  done,  that  what  is  being  done  be  coordinated,  that  this  inde¬ 
pendent  body  look  at  all  these  problems,  make  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions.  They  stand  there  as  an  independent  body.  Politically,  they  can’t 
be  ]mshed  around. 

You  also  involve  your  departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  you  give  a  primary  responsibility 
to  a  group  which  is  going  to  have  it  as  their  primary  responsibility  to 
tackle  this  question. 

Ur.  DuBridge.  Well,  I  don’t — I  guess  I  don’t  understand  your  con¬ 
ception  of  this.  The  Council  proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  a  very  im- 
l^ortant  advisory  research  body  for  recommending  action  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  the  President  agreed  with  the  recommendations,  he  would 
have  to  implement  them  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  whatever  other  Cabinet  officer  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  action  in  that  field. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  other  mechanism  which  this  Government  has  for 
getting  action  except  by  direction  of  the  President  throiigh  the  proper 
GoA^ernment  agencies.  Then  the  best  thing  for  the  President  to  do  is 
to  get  the  best  advice,  and  the  staff  of  this  Council  or  the  Council- 
which  you  are  proposing  is  a  good  instrument  for  giving  advice,  but 
it  has  no  power  to  act. 

Senator  Xeesox.  Let  me  gi^'e  you  an  example  of  Avhat  I  am  talking 
about,  and  it  is  recent.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Research  Council  has  had  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
efficacy  of  all  the  drugs  in  the  marketplace  that  were  discovered  prior 
to  1062.  Now,  for  years — it  is  not  any  secret  to  anybody — prior  to  Ur. 
Goddard,  for  years  the  FUA  was  a  weak  appendage  of  the  drug 
industry  for  all  practical  purposes  in  terms  of  regulating  that  industry. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  great  distinction  with  the 
Avhole  medical  profession  of  the  country.  The  National  Council  on 
Urugs — they  have  been  eA’^aluating  and  coming  back  with  tough  recom¬ 
mendations — and  the  Uirector  of  the  FUA  is  able  to  stand  on  this  inde¬ 
pendent  body’s  recommendations.  They  are  unassailable  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  independent  body. 

If  it  weren’t  for  that  and  the  FUA  tried  to  do  this  alone,  the  drug 
companies  Avould  fold  them  up  in  24  hours. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  an  agency  which  can’t  be  folded  up. 

Thank  you. 

The  Cttatrman’.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stea-en-s.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  haA’e  just  two  questions.  First,  a  statement. 

]\ry  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  made  on  October  19, 1968, 
Iaa"  the  then  candidate,  Richard  Nixon,  in  answer  to  a  comment  made 
by  Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  is  a  A^ery  good  statement,  an  outline  of  12 
points  that  the  President  intended  to  pursue  if  elected. 

He  said  : 

We  are  faced  with  nothin?:  less  than  the  task  of  preserving  the  American 
environment  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  our  high  standard  of  living. 

It  would  be  one  of  history’s  cruelest  ironies  if  the  American  people,  who  have 
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always  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  should  become  slaves  and  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  own  technological  genius. 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American  environment  is  a  battle  against 
neglect,  mismanagement,  poor  planning,  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  problems  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  think  this  statement,  called  “A  Strategy  of 
Quality :  Conservation  in  the  Seventies'’  directs  itself  to  this  problem, 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

The  Chairmaiv.  The  statement  by  the  President  will  be  includecl  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks,  which¬ 
ever  you  like. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19,  1968. 

RICHAKD  M.  NIXON,  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE,  RADIO  ADDRESS - 

CBS,  OCTOBER  18,  196  8 

This  is  a  time  when  technological  advances  have  given  us  material  benefits 
beyond  the  dreams  of  all  other  nations  and  civilizations,  and  yet  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  important  and  perplexing  problem. 

Obviously  we  must  make  more  use  of  our  natural  resources  to  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living. 

But  the  more  inroads  we  make  upon  our  land  and  water  and  air,  the  less 
we  are  able  to  enjoy  life  in  America. 

We  need  lumber  to  build  our  homes ;  but  we  also  need  untouched  forests 
to  refresh  our  spirit. 

We'  need  rivers  for  commerce  and  trade ;  but  we  akso  need  clean  rivers  to 
fish  in  and  sit  by. 

We  need  land  for  homes  and  for  great  industrial  plants ;  but  we  also  need 
land  free  from  man’s  wmrks,  land  on  which  a  man  can  take  a  long  walk,  alone, 
away  from  the  pressures  of  modern  life. 

We  need  the  dynamic  productivity  of  industry ;  but  we  also  need  fresh  air 
to  breathe. 

We  need  the  raw  natural  materials  with  which  to  create  the  products  we 
desire ;  but  we  also  need  large  areas  of  land  in  which  a  man  can  re-create  him¬ 
self,  areas  of  true  recreation. 

Today,  “Natural  Resources”  has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  not  only  those 
riches  with  which  we  have  been  so  abundantly  blessed  for  our  economic  and 
technological  advantage,  but  also  those  same  riches  as  they  exist  for  our  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  and  spiritual  advantage. 

We  must  conserve  and  use  our  natural  resources  because  of  the  numerous 
things  we  can  do  with  them. 

We  must  also  conserve  and  use  them  because  of  w’hat  they  can  do  for  us. 

We  need  a  high  standard  of  living  but  we  also  need  a  high  quality  of  life. 

We  need  not  only  more  uses  for  our  natural  resources,  but  akso  better  u.ses. 

We  need  a  strategy  of  quality  for  the  seventies  to  match  the  strategy  of 
quantity  of  the  past. 

I  was  born  and  spent  my  early  years  in  the  western  United  States  and  during 
my  life  I  have  travelled  across  this  country  many  time.s.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  inspired  by  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  American  landscape. 

But  now  man  and  his  works  are  in  places  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
untouched  by  civilization,  and  now,  as  I  fly  across  the  great  mountains  and 
deserts,  high  above  the  green  forests  and  winding  rivers,  new  questions  arise : 

Gan  we  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  still  have  a  land 
worth  living  in? 

Gan  we  have  technological  progress  and  also  have  clean  beaches  and  rivers, 
great  stretches  of  natural  beauty  and  places  where  a  man  can  go  to  find  the 
silence  and  privacy  he  is  unable  to  find  in  our  increasingly  urbanized  daily  life? 

Will  future  generations  say  of  us  that  we  were  the  richest  nation  and  the 
ugliest  land  in  all  history? 
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Are  we  cloouied  by  some  inexorable  thing  called  progress  to  give  to  our  children 
a  land  devoid  of  beauty,  empty  of  scenes  of  natural  grandeur,  filled  with  gadgets 
and  gimmicks,  but  lost  forever  to  the  wonder  and  inspiration  of  nature? 

These  are  the  important  questions.  They  deal  not  with  one  part  of  American 
life,  but  with  life  in  America  itself. 

We  are  faced  with  nothing  less  than  the  task  of  preserving  the  American  envi- 
romnent  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  our  high  standard  of  living. 

It  would  be  one  of  history’s  cruelest  ironies  if  the  American  people,  who  have 
always  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom,  should  become  slaves  and  victims 
of  their  own  technological  genius. 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American  environment  is  a  battle  against 
neglect,  mismanagement,  poor  planning  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  problems 
of  natural  resources 

It  is  a  battle  which  will  have  to  be  fought  on  every  level  of  government,  not 
on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis,  but  on  a  well  thought-out  strategy  of  quality  which 
enlists  the  aid  of  private  industry  and  private  citizens. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Theodoi’e  Roosevelt  called  upon  the  American 
people  to  preserve  the  natural  heritage.  The  time  has  come  to  renew  that  call, 
and  to  bring  to  a  program  of  conservation  the  techniques  of  the  seventies. 

Modern  technology  and  old-fashioned  pride  in  America  can  and  must  combine 
to  win  the  battle  for  our  environment. 

The  technological  know-how  which  will  help  to  place  man  on  the  moon  can  be 
used  to  help  him  keep  areas  of  untouched  land,  clean  rivers  and  streams  and  pure 
air  on  earth. 

I  say  we  can  have  technological  advances  and  natural  beauty.  I  say  we  can 
have  fresh  ideas  in  industry  and  fresh  air  in  our  cities. 

I  say  we  can  have  the  greatest  industrial  might  in  the  history  of  man  and  have 
places  where  man’s  works  seem  as  distant  as  the  stars. 

How  can  we  pursue  this  strategy  of  quality? 

First,  we  must  re-examine  all  existing  Federal  programs  with  the  aim  of  coor¬ 
dinating  them.  Under  the  Ei.senhower  Administration,  such  acts  as  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  channeled  federal  funds  through  a  single  source  eliminating 
duplication  and  red  tape.  There  is  a  grave  need  for  such  coordination  and  coop¬ 
eration  on  every  level  of  government,  and  especially  between  federal  and  state 
and  local  government. 

Second,  we  must  make  better  use  of  computer  technology  which  can  swiftly 
and  efficiently  help  us  to  determine  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  existing 
balances  of  mineral  resoxirces  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Such  aid  can  also  be  used  in  helping  officials  to  create  multiple  use  of  lands  and 
explore  the  possibilities  of  ocean  resources. 

Third,  we  must  create  a  national  minerals  and  fuels  policy  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  production  needed  for  our  economy  and  security.  The  strategy  of  qualit.v 
looks  upon  the  oil  well  and  the  mine  as  vital  parts  of  the  American  economy  and 
of  American  power.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  America  and  assisting  the  mineral  industries  which  are  the  primary 
sources  of  American  power.  Economic  incentives,  including  depletion  allowance, 
to  encourage  the  discovery  and  development  of  vital  minerals  and  fuels  must  be 
continued. 

Fourth,  federal  laws  applicable  to  public  lands  and  related  resources  should 
be  brought  up  to  date.  These  lands  will  be  managed  to  ensure  their  multiple  use 
as  economic  resources  and  recreation  areas. 

Fifth,  although  most  of  our  nationally  owned  land  is  in  the  West,  most  of  the 
population  is  in  the  East.  We  must  work  in  cooperation  with  cities  and  states 
all  over  the  country  but  especially  in  the  industrialized  East — in  acquiring  and 
developing  green  space.  The  rugged  grandeur  of  mountains  a  thousand  miles  away 
means  nothing  to  a  city  child  who  is  not  able  to  get  to  them.  Our  cities  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  concrete  prisons.  The  creation  of  national  parks  and 
outdoor  recreation  areas  near  the  large  cities  is  as  vital  a  part  of  the  strategy 
of  quality  as  the  preservation  of  the  great  forests  and  rivers  of  the  West. 

Sixth,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  purify  our  rivers  and  streams  and  air. 
East  Sunday  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  our  cities,  I  outlined  a 
program  of  anti-pollution  measures.  Although  the  paper  dealt  specifically  with 
problems  of  our  cities,  the  program  is  applicable  in  many  parts  to  the  entire 
problem  of  pollution.  Without  repeating  the  entire  six-ix)int  proiwsal,  I  will 
mention  two  key  points : 

Regional  and  federal  approaches  to  the  problem  must  be  perfected  and  expanded 
since  air  and  water  pollution  spills  over  traditional  political  boundaries. 
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The  federal  government  should  be  the  example  of  the  highest  standards  of 
pollution  control  and  all  federal  fac-ilities  should  eliminate  pollution  if  we  are 
to  expect  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  follow  suit. 

Seventh,  water  and  soil  c-onservation  and  development  programs  must  be 
coordinated.  At  the  present  time,  four  Cabinet  departments  are  involved  in  water 
resources:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Interior,  Defense  and  Agriculture. 
It  often  happens  that  different  agencies  proceed  in  contradictory  programs  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  problem.  We  must  improve  water  resource  information,  including 
an  acceleration  of  river  basin  commission  inventory  studies. 

Eighth,  we  must  investigate  the  possibilities  of  desalination  programs.  A 
limited  .supply  of  water  is  already  one  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the  world  and 
could  become  a  sever  problem  in  America.  A  breakthrough  in  desalination  methods 
could  make  fresh  water  available  to  coastal  and  surrounding  areas  throughout 
the  world.  Atomic  desalination  offers  an  exciting  possibility  of  greater  output  at 
much  lower,  perhaps  even  competitive  prices.  We  must  stop  talking  about  the 
future  of  water  preservation  and  development  and  start  doing  the  research  and 
studies  which  will  bring  the  future  to  us. 

Ninth,  we  must  intensify  the  investigation  of  ocean  resources.  The  ocean  lies 
as  close  as  the  nearest  beach,  but  in  its  my.stery  and  promise,  it  is  as  distant 
as  the  fabled  lands  of  old.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  in  developing  oceanog¬ 
raphy  and  new  methods  of  harvesting  resources  from  the  sea.  Vast  stores  of 
minerals  lie  beneath  the  ocean  floor  waiting  for  the  ingenuity  and  courage  and 
determination  of  man  to  extract  them.  The  Seventies  can  be  not  only  the  decade 
when  Americans  reach  for  the  stars  but  when  we  dive  for  the  riches  of  the  sea, 
not  the  traditional  sunken  treasures,  but  riches  such  as  protein  to  feed  the  world. 

Tenth,  we  must  improve  our  fore.stry  practices,  including  protection  and 
improvement  of  watershed  lands.  National  forests  are  as  important  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes  as  for  pre.servation  of  wildlife,  water.shed  conti'ol  and  timber 
production.  We  must  extend  methods  of  Are  control  in  forests  by  fire  pre-suppres¬ 
sion  and  control  work.  Public  and  private  agencies  must  work  together  to  reduce 
the  hazards  of  fire.  i>e.stilence,  and  disease.  Here,  as  in  every  area  of  con.servation, 
coordination  of  effort  is  of  iitmost  importance. 

Eleventh,  we  must  act  to  preserve  and  maintain  our  wuldlife.  Already  24  birds 
and  12  mammals  native  to  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  become  extinct. 
This  is  only  the  beginning :  30  to  40  birds  and  35  mammals  are  currently  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction  unless  efforts  are  made  to  acquire  and  maintain  sufficient 
habitats.  The  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  will  require  research,  more  land 
for  sanctuaries,  restoration  of  clean  waters,  conservation  of  wetlands,  better 
watershed  management,  and  cooperation  between  federal,  state  and  private 
in.stitutions. 

Twelfth,  we  must  make  our  recreational  areas  the  best  in  the  world.  A  quarter 
of  a  billion  people,  more  than  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  visit 
national  parks  and  monuments  annually.  The  average  annual  growth  in  visits 
to  outdoor  recreation  areas  has  been  ten  percent  a  year. 

We  are  now  becoming  more  aware  of  the  problem  emphasized  and  rigorously 
attacked  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration — overcrowding  of  our  national 
parks.  We  have  succeeded  beyond  success  in  attracting  people  to  our  parks.  If  we 
continue  the  present  rate  of  increase,  we  will  soon  face  everyone  with  the  crisis 
of  overcrowded  parks  and  recreational  areas,  which  already  exists  in  many  places. 

Again,  a  unified  cooperative  program  is  immediately  needed  if  we  are  to  save 
our  outdoor  recreation  programs  and  develop  new  ones.  A  recreation  coordina¬ 
tion  act  can  provide  integrated  planning  for  recreation  in  all  new  federal  re¬ 
sources  programs. 

Conservation  cannot  be  successful  unless  there  is  an  on-going  commitment, 
based  on  sound  conservation  principles,  by  the  various  government  and  private 
agencies. 

We  cannot  afford  a  policy  of  conservation  which  promises  much  but  delivers 
little. 

We  cannot  afford  a  policy  of  conservation  which  jumps  from  problem  to 
problem  eager  to  seize  on  the  problem  most  recently  publicized. 

Our  single  goal  in  this  field  is  the  enhancement  of  the  life  of  every 
American. 

Americans,  every  one  of  us,  must  be  able  to  look  at  all  of  America  and  say : 
This  is  my  country,  not  only  its  material  power  but  its  natural  glory. 

Not  only  the  dynamic  sound  of  its  industries  but  the  silence  of  its  great 
forests. 
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Not  only  the  marcli  of  technological  progress,  but  a  casual  stroll  along  a 
beach  at  night. 

Not  only  the  material  benefits  of  today,  but  the  deeper,  richer  gifts  I  can 
leave  my  children,  gifts  of  natural  grandeur  and  the  solitude  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  great  search  to  find  one’s  self. 

The  boy  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  ghetto  tenement  deserves  and  needs  a  place 
where  he  can  discover  that  the  sky  is  larger  than  the  little  piece  he  is  able 
to  see  through  the  buildings. 

This  is  our  country. 

The  next  administration  will  do  everything  it  can  to  keep  it  great  and  to 
keep  it  for  those  who  come  after  us,  a  land  of  majesty  and  inspiration,  truly 
the  most  powerful  and  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  on  that? 

The  Chairjuan.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  candidates  in  either  party  con¬ 
sidered  this  issue  of  fundamental  first  priority  in  their  political 
speeches.  I  didn't  select  out  the  President  or  anybody  else.  It  was 
true  of  all  of  them.  I  simply  say  if  he  did  give  a  speech  as  late  as 
October  19,  it  really  wasn’t  a  fundamental  priority,  but  I  make  the 
same  criticism  of  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understood  Senator  Nelson’s  statement  that 
his  comments  went  to  all  candidates  on  both  tickets. 

Gentlemen,  the  real  question  is  not  the  past  but  what  we  are  going 
to  do  from  here  on  out.  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  neglectful.  I  know 
that  I  have  not  spent  as  much  time  on  this  problem  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  spent.  I  think  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  Senator  Nelson 
would  like  to  see  us  go  forward  on  this  problem. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  can  tell,  I  lost 
my  voice  up  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  interested  in  your  pro¬ 
posal  of  your  announced  task  force,  and  I  want  to  commend  you 
on  that.  You  read,  I  am  sure,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  read  together,  that 
recent  Sports  Illustrated  article  on  the  confrontation  in  the  Arctic. 
Have  your  people  in  the  Department  expressed  concern  over  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  date  or  over  the  potential  development  there  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Yes,  Senator.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
have  come  up  with  this  task  force.  The  problem  is.  How  can  we  act 
soon  enough? 

Senator  Stevens.  lYell,  I  would  encourage  you  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  we  don’t  get  the  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  Alaska’s 
development  that  might  occur  if  people  didn’t  understand  what  is 
going  on  up  there. 

I  was  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fact  there  is  only  one  road 
in  an  area  the  size  of  California,  as  you  know,  and  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  even  though  it  is  just  a  tem}X)rarv 
winter  road.  And  being  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  perma¬ 
nent  road  in  there,  I  would  urge  you  to  have  your  task  force  ask  as 
.soon  as  possible  to  coordinate  with  these  conservation  groups  as  the 
chairman  suggests  so  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
there  and  the  need  for  that  transportation.  And  I  think  if  that  comes, 
we  can  preserve  the  environment  there  and  achieve  the  goal  that  we 
all  seek,  and  that  is  development  of  those  resources. 

Secretary  Hickel.  IVell,  Senator,  that  was  the  reason  for  our  re¬ 
questing  a  corridor  in  1967,  so  we  could  contain,  so  to  sjieak,  these 
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various  facilities  that  would  have  to  go  through  that  country  and  not 
be  scattered  every  which  way. 

And  as  you  know,  Secretary  Udall,  at  our  request,  set  aside  that 
corridor  in  1967.  But  the  problem  is  beyond  that. 

Senator  Ste\T!;ns.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hickel.  And  we  need  some  help. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  first  of  all,  of  Secretary 
Hickel. 

In  the  letter  from  Secretaiy  Train,  in  the  last  paragraph  on  the 
first  page,  you  said  that  “The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  cen¬ 
tral  concern  for  environmental  quality  and  would  not  oppose  the 
placing  of  many  functions  relative  to  the  environment  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  if  the  mission  and  mechanism  for  carrying  out  those  functions 
were  clearly  defined.” 

Yow  then,  in  the  letter  you  said  that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
authority — and  I  frankly  think  the  Department  should  have  it — and 
now  this  legislation  we  are  considering,  S.  1075,  as  well  as  the  other 
bills,  as  well  as  the  proposal  from  the  President,  would  set  up  a  coun¬ 
cil  or  a  commission  to  share  this  authority  with  you. 

Aow,  I  served  for  a  time  as  Governor  of  a  State  and  as  Governor  I 
was  a  member,  either  official  or  ex  officio,  of  probaly  two  or  three  dozen 
boards  and  commissions,  and  ordinarily  all  I  knew  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  when  we  got  the  annual  report,  which  was  usually  so  thick 
we  couldn’t  read  it  anyway.  And  I  wonder  if  either  of  these  councils 
would  really  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  problem  that  is  involved 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  needed  to  do  the  thing  that  Mr.  Train  has 
recommended  here  and  assign  these  responsibilities  to  you  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior  and  to  give  you  the  mechanism  you  need  to  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

Dr.  DuBridge,  you  made  a  comment  in  your  remarks  about  how  the 
State  of  California  left  $75  per  automobile  stand  between  them  and 
reduction  of  the  smog  hazard  in  Los  Angeles.  At  the  present  time  what 
individual,  what  official  or  what  agency  in  the  Fecleral  Government 
has  responsibility  for  coping  with  a  question  like  that  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  In  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  HEW,  I  guess,  in  the  agency. 

Senator  Bellmon.  HEW  has  responsibility - 

Dr.  DuBridge.  For  air  pollution. 

Senator  Bellmon.  They  can  say  to  the  car  manufacturers  that  “You 
will  not  sell  a  car  unless  it  has  the  proper  device  on  the  exhaust”  ? 

Dr.  DuBridge.  I  think  they  would  be  the  implementing  agency,  but 
legislation  would  be  required.  There  is  no  legislation  that  empowers 
them  to  do  that  particular  thing  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  air  pollution  control  is  in  HEW  and  the 
water  pollution  is  in  Interior.  I  would  like  to  see,  frankly,  both  of 
them  in  Interior,  because  one  of  the  solutions  for  the  water  pollution 
problem,  for  example,  is  to  use  cooling  towers.  This  creates  an  air  pol¬ 
lution  problem.  So  you  go  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other  trading 
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oti'  on  a  problem.  They  shonld  be  in  one  place.  That  is  sometbinj;  the 
President  will  have  to  decide. 

Pnt  might  1  just  ask  one  question  before  Dr.  DuBridge  leaves? 

Senator  Belumox.  Yes. 

The  (hi.MRMAN.  I  think  it  is  im])ortant  for  the  committee  here,  Doc¬ 
tor,  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  the  various  agencies  on  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  The  committee  staff  is  preparing  a  questionnaire 
which  will  give  the  committee  as  much  of  this  information  as  we  can 
get.  I  wonder  if  your  office  and  your  staff  people  could  work  with  the 
committee  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  some  of  this 
infonnation. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  Yes,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  there  is  no  problem  on  that. 

Dr.  DuBridge.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Fine. 

Secretary  Hickee.  I  can  answer  the  question  you  asked  me.  Senator. 

Senator  BeIjLmon.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Secretary  Hickel.  Basically,  I  think  the  President  made  a  decision 
that  he  could  get  action  faster  with  this  Council,  and  I  would  hope 
that  most  of  the  studies  and  research  that  we  now  have  within  our 
Department  on  enviromnent  would  be  made  available  to  the  Council. 
We  would  do  that  regardless  of  what  agency  was  involved.  And  I 
think  what  you  asked  me,  whether  we  could  do  it,  if  it  were  assigned 
to  us  as  a  direct  responsibility,  yes,  we  could,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
President’s  opinion  that  if  the  problem  were  in  some  other  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  he  could  say,  let’s  get  it  done  and  let’s  make  a  decision,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  Council. 

Senator  Belemon.  INIr.  Secretary,  again  referring  to  some  previous 
experience  in  Government,  usually  a  commission  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  get  anything  accomplished.  If  you  have  an  individual  and  can 
say  to  this  individual,  “this  is  your  job  and  we  want  results,”  you  can 
expect  results.  But  if  you  give  it  to  a  commission,  you  usually  can 
expect  procrastination  and  indecision. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  council  of  this  kind  could  ever  really  come  to 
grtos  with  some  of  the  problems  you  face  in  your  area  ? 

Secretary  Hickee.  I  think  you  hit  upon  a  good  point.  If  I  have  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved  in  a  hurry  and  it  involves  another  depart¬ 
ment,  I  think,  regardless  of  whether  we  have  a  quasi-council  or  a  full 
council,  we  could  get  a  decision  in  a  hurry  through  the  President. 

Senator  Belemon.  Well,  have  any  of  the  officials  in  Interior  ever 
considered  the  additional  responsibilities  that  you  need  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  environmental  control  ? 

Secretary  Hickee.  Well,  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  make  the  decision 
not  to  talk  to  anyone  else,  we  could  probably  do  that,  but  the  whole 
problem  of  Government,  as  has  been  mentioned  so  clearly  here,  is 
how  can  we  get  to  the  problem  fast  enough.  And  I  see  this  very  clearly 
in  so  many  areas.  And  some  of  it  requires  legislation. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  say  this  is  a  problem,  what  is  the 
requirement  for  action.  If  it  is  legislation,  let’s  get  the  legislation.  If 
it  is  solved  by  Executive  decision,  let’s  solve  it  by  Executive  decision. 
And  this  Council  would  have  as  high  an  executive  body  as  possible 
in  this  country,  with  the  President  chairing  it,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
intent.  We  are  not  going  to  say  we  won’t  make  mistakes.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  it  is  going  to  be  absolute,  or  will  even  be  the  total  solution. 
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Blit  it  is  a  step,  and  I  think  if  Congress  could  give  the  Council  their 
guidance,  Avhat  they  would  like  for  it  to  do,  that  that  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com^ 
ments  that  our  chairman  has  made,  and  that  is  that  I  feel  that  Interior 
should  probably  have  primary  responsibility  in  this  whole  field  of 
environmental  control,  or  for  improving  our  environment.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
j)repare  the  proposals  he  feels  that  are  needed  to  give  Interior  the 
muscle  they  have  to  have  to  move  in  these  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  can  request  this  individually.  Senator.  The 
Secretary,  of  course,  has  to  follow  the  directive  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  acts  for  the  President,  and  the  President  will  have  to 
make  the  decision.  In  order  to  protect  the  Secretary,  I  want  to  make 
that  statement. 

Secretary  Hickel.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Department,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  supply 
Senator  Bellmon  and  the  committee  any  information  that  we  need 
and  any  drafts  that  we  need.  It  will  all  have  to  be,  however,  subject 
to  the  understanding  that  it  will  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  until  they  have  been  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President.  Is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that. 
And  we  will  get  that  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Bellmon. 

Thank  you.  Secretary  Hickel,  Dr.  DuBridge,  Secretary  Braman, 
and  Secretary  Train.  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  helpful  morning, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  discussion. 

We  will  resume  at  2 :30  this  afternoon  when  we  will  open  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Tydings,  former  Secretary  Udall,  and  conservation  witnesses. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2:30  p.m.,  this  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

As  we  resume  this  afternoon,  the  first  witness  is  Dr.  Lynton  K. 
Caldwell,  professor  of  government,  University  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  has  done  a  lot  of  outstanding  work  in  the  area  that  is  under 
discussion. 

I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  committee  that  we  are  particularly  in 
his  debt  for  the  support  that  he  has  given  to  the  previous  studies  by 
the  committee,  and  we  are  honored  and  pleased  to  have  him  with  us 
this  afternoon. 

1  want  to  say  that  your  background  statement,  which  I  read  last 
night,  is  excellent  and  very,  very  helpful  in  putting  the  problems  that 
we  are  discussing  today  in  proper  perspectii^e.  I  want  to  compliment 
you  in  getting  to  the  basic  issues  involved,  which  you  did  in  the  first 
sentence  of  your  paper. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LYNTON  K.  CALDWELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA 

Dr.  Caldwell.  AVell,  thank  you  very  much,  Senator  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  will  make  my  remarks  rather  brief.  It  may  well  be  at  this  stage 
in  the  hearings  tliat  more  will  be  gained  by  interchange,  questions, 
and  so  on,  than  by  an  extended  statement,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
longer  written  statement  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  statement  will  go  in  the  record.  AVhy 
don’t  you  make  your  own  paraphrase  of  the  paper  as  you  see  fit,  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  the  highpoints. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Good.  It  seems  that  in  the  morning  session  here  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  agreement  here  as  to  what  the  issue  is.  That  issue, 
as  I  believe  we  saw  it,  is  the  continued  viability  of  the  life  support  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  air,  water,  land,  and  liv¬ 
ing  things  upon  which  the  health  and  happiness  and  prosperity  and, 
indeed,  the  survival  of  the  American  people  depends. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  is  high  priority,  at  least  in  theory. 
But  it  is  less  certain,  I  think,  of  whether  it  is,  in  fact,  high  priority. 

Senator  Nelson  noted  this  morning  that  there  was  some  doubt,  at 
least  in  his  mind,  that  the  environmental  situation  was  being  accorded 
the  degree  of  attention  that  the  circumstances  required.  Senator  Bible 
remarked  that  he  was  disturbed  about  the  inadequacy  of  funding  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  legislation. 

I  think  as  a  matter  of  political  history  in  the  country  we  have  found 
that  public  policy  was  pretty  generally  measured  by  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  not  only  what  we  say  we  think  is  important  that  is  evidence  of  our 
concern,  but  what  we  do  about  it.  Particularly  when  what  we  do  about 
it  has  to  be  translated  into  the  allocation  of  the  hard-to-get  tax  dollars. 
And  when  this  requires  decisions  as  among  many  priorities,  there  are 
very  few  people  that  will  argue  that  the  environmental  issues  before 
us  are  unimportant,  very  few  that  will  argue  that  they  are  not  high 
jiriority.  But  we  can  have  many  high  priorities. 

I  think  one  of  the  questions  that  clearly  is  before  the  committee  is 
how  high  this  high  priority  is  in  relation  to  other  things. 

Now,  I  would  argue.  Senator  Jackson,  that  this  issue  is  a  major  is¬ 
sue,  indeed  the  major  issue  of  our  internal  security,  that  it  is  no  less 
an  important  issue  to  our  internal  security  than  military  defense  is  to 
our  external  security.  This  issue  of  environmental  degradation  affects 
all  of  the  American  people  regardless  of  income  or  condition,  or  race, 
or  whether  they  live  in  the  cities  or  whether  they  live  in  the  rural 
areas;  we  are  all  affected.  This  cuts  across  all  categories  of  American 
society.  We  are  all,  so  to  speak,  travelers,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  said  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  as  President  Nixon  in  effect  reiterated  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in  Avhat  amounts  to  a  spaceship,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  place,  it  seems  to  me,  a  priority  here  any  less  than  the  priority 
that  we  would  place  on  the  very  security  and  survival  of  the  country. 

There  is  certainly  accumulating  evidence — and  this  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  session  this  morning  by  a  number  of  Senators  and  a  number 
of  the  witnesses — as  to  the  effects  that  science  has  found  in  the  impact 
of  population  and  technology  upon  the  environment. 

The  effects  of  environmental  deterioration  have  been  documented  in 
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a  large  number  of  Government  rejDorts  and  indeed  they  are  visible  all 
around  us.  But  I  think  our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  environment  in  a  policy  sense  is  that  they  are  really  due  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

As  Senator  Allott  observed  this  morning,  many  of  our  customary 
ways  of  thinking  and  organizing  in  Government  are  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  environmental  conditions  that  have  emerged  from  the 
pressures  of  jx)pulation  and  technology. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  environmental  policy  is  a  broad  and  complex 
one.  It  is  broader  than  science.  It  is  broader  than  traditional  conserva¬ 
tion  or  health  or  economics  and  aesthetics.  It  is  no  less  broad,  I  would 
contend,  than  those  issues  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  considering 
under  the  title  “National  Defense,”  “National  Security.” 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  our  approach  to  problems  of  the 
environment  should  be  based  upon  a  sound  appraisal  of  the  actual 
circumstances  confronting  us  today. 

In  principle,  the  provisions  that  are  incorporated  in  Senate  Bill  1075 
and  in  similar  measures,  particularly  those  introduced  by  Senators 
Nelson  and  McGovern,  are  required  if  we  are  going  to  launch  an  attack 
on  the  growing  threat  to  our  environmental  security.  The  very  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  this  issue,  its  breadth,  its  complexity,  and  its  ram¬ 
ifications,  require,  in  my  judgment,  congressional  consideration  and 
action. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  places  on  the  Congress  a 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  national  policy  that  it  cannot 
avoid,  and  for  this  reason.  Senator  Jackson,  I  think  I  differ  with  the 
])osition  that  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  this  morning,  that 
this  is  an  issue  that  could  be  dealt  with  really  by  the  administration 
independently  of  the  Congress,  although  I  must  say  I  agree  heartily 
Avith  the  observation  of  Dr.  DuBridge  that  the  administration  would 
welcome  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  Congress. 

But  I  think  the  Congress  needs  to  do  more  in  the  shaping  of  domestic 
policy,  and  particularly  the  Congress  is  certainly  co-equal  in  our 
constitutional  system  at  present.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  the  past  20 
or  25  years  in  which  our  country  has  been  so  heavily  engaged  in  mili¬ 
tary  exigencies  and  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  Ave  have  lost  much 
of  the  important  leadership  role  that  the  Congress  traditionally  has 
played  in  the  framing  of  legislation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  nearly  exclu- 
siA'e  leadership  role  under  the  Constitution  in  the  area  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ai’med 
Forces,  but  only  in  these  two  areas  does  the  Constitution  place  that 
unique  responsibility  on  the  President. 

On  matters  of  domestic  legislation,  the  President  must  share  Avith 
the  Congress  this  role  of  policy  determination.  And  I  think  for  this 
reason  that  the  Congress  cannot  aAmid  consideration  of  a  problem  so 
major  as  one  Avhich  could  be  described  as  the  survival  of  the  ITnited 
States.  Maintenance,  for  example,  of  its  life  support  system.  If  there 
is  indeed  an  enA'iroimiental  threat  that  is  as  serious,  as  important  to 
our  internal  security  as  our  Military  Establishment,  as  our  foreign 
policy  and  Military  Establishment  are  ciesigned  to  cope  Avith,  deal  Avith 
in  foreign  policy,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
is  quite  clear — it  must  act. 
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Now,  we  have  heard  discussion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
problem  that  we  agree  is  important  might  be  dealt  with.  Tlie  proposal 
that  has  been  set  before  the  committee  by  the  witnesses  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  that  the  President  personally  is  prepared  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  shaping  of  environmental  policy. 

Now,  this  is  certainly  a  highly  desirable  and  encouraging  thing, 
but  I  think  many  will  ask,  Can  the  President  realistically  be  expected 
to  play  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  and  consistently  a  personal  role 
in  the  consideration  of  the  basis  of  environmental  policy  and  in  the 
alternatives  to  be  considered  ? 

Are  we  making  the  Pre.sidency  unmanageable  ? 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  students  of  public  policy  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  among  citizens  generally,  that  we  are  in¬ 
creasingly  placing  upon  the  Office  of  the  President  responsibilities  and 
burdens  that  no  hiunan  individual  can  be  expected  to  manage. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  by  way  of  illustrating  this  concern  an 
editorial  by  Normal  Cousins,  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  of 
about  a  year  ago,  April  13,  1968,  in  which  he  asks  in  an  editorial, 
“Is  the  Presidency  manageable?”  Now,  this  concern,  I  think,  is  one 
that  has  been  recognized  by  Presidents  in  the  past  and  bv  President 
Nixon.  He  has,  for  example,  according  to  a  report,  established  a  task 
force  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch. 

And  it  'would  follow,  it  seems  to  me,  that  action  taken  with  respect 
to  so  major  an  issue  as  the  environment  should  not  impose  upon  the 
President  personally  responsibilities  that  are,  in  addition  to  those 
that  he  now  has,  nor  should  the  President,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to 
accept  these  responsibilities,  particularly  given  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  time  and  attention  which  continue  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense. 

Rut  I  would  say  that  the  problem  of  restructuring  the  Government 
and  of  designing  new  instrumentalities  for  public  policy  is  not  really 
a  question  of  whether  we  should  have  a  plan  wliich  is  proposed  by  the 
administration  or  whether  we  should  have  a  plan  that  is  proposed  by 
the  Congress.  It  isn’t  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  either /or  at  this 
point.  I  think  few  would  disagree  that  we  need  the  various  inputs, 
various  concerns,  and  a  kind  of  clearing-the-decks  for  action  that  Dr. 
DuBridge  and  others  this  morning  felt  were  important. 

We  need  the  services  that  can  be  provided  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  by  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  other  agencies. 

But  in  addition,  I  am  sure  that  we  need  the  involvement  of  the 
Congress.  And  we  need  somewhere  in  the  structure  an  independent 
forum  and  focus  for  a  review  of  the  Nation’s  condition  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  a  body  that  is  capable  of  making  assessment  not  only  of  our 
current  conditions,  but  of  presenting  alternatives  for  coping  not  only 
witli  the  problems  that  we  know  about  that  are  before  us  now,  but  with 
problems  that  we  have  yet  to  face. 

I  might  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved 
and  a  great  deal  of  damage  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  the  detergent  industry  if  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  effects  of  foaming  detergents  in  water.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue,  really,  to  learn  from  experience. 
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And  the  question  that  I  am  sure  which  is  in  the  minds  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  have  been  skeptical  about  the  full  utility  of  a  Council  for  the 
enviromnent  consisting  of  Cabinet  officers  is  whether  that  body  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  the  time  and  the  attention  to  the  longer  range 
environmental  needs  of  the  Nation.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  people.  They  have  special  responsibilities  growing  out 
of  their  own  positions  as  heads  of  major  departments.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  unilkely  that  such  a  body  would  be  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
inclined  to  make  decisions  for  itself  by  probing  into  problems  that 
we  have  not  already  encountered. 

So  it  would  be  my  position  that  the  proposals  embodied  in  Senate 
bill  1075  and  in  similar  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  a  number 
of  other  Senators  ought  to  be  given  very  careful  consideration.  At 
least  the  Congress  should  proceed  to  consider  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  an  independent  Council.  And  I  move  to  ask  where  we  would 
be  in  our  management  of  our  economic  affairs  if  in  1946  we  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Full  Employment  Act 
without  an  act,  without  a  statement  of  policy.  And  Senator  Jordan 
read  this  morning  such  a  statement  to  us.  If  we  had  the  statement  of 
policy,  how  far  would  we  have  moved  to  implement  it  if  we  had  not 
had  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ? 

Now,  one  could  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  back  in  1946  that  we  did  not 
need  an  independent  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers ;  that  in  order  to 
get  action  what  we  really  needed  were  the  principal  executive  officers 
responsible  for  economic  policy  to  form  a  Council,  and  the  President 
could  have  named  a  Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Chairman  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  this  could  have  been  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Well,  it  is,  of  course,  conjecture  to  ask  what  would  have  happened  in 
event  that  we  had  elected  to  pursue  that  course,  but  I  would  think 
it  an  optimistic  view  that  we  would  have  got  the  results  that  we  have 
had.  We  have  avoided  a  major  economic  depression  in  the  period  since 
1946. 
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My  final  observation  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  think  we  have  here  two  elements  that  were  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  this  morning.  One  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  an  implementing  body  in  the  executive  branch.  The  question  was 
whether  that  implementing  body  should  be  composed  of  members  of 
I  might  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  President, 
I  together  members  of  his  Cabinet  any  time  he  wishes 
in  any  combination  he  wishes.  One  could  argue  in  a  sense  that  a  special 
Council  composed  of  certain  Cabinet  officers  would  be  in  any  way 
redrmdant  because  they  are  at  the  President’s  disposal.  He  is  free  to 
call  a  Cabinent  meeting  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so  on  the  problems 
of  enviromnent.  But  the  question  then  of  the  implementing  body  is 
one  upon  which  there  does  seem  to  be  a  difference  at  this  point  between 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration  and  the  position  advanced  in 
the  several  bills  before  this  committee. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  issue  has  to  do  with  a  statement  of  national 
policy.  Ajid,  I  would  say,  this  is  the  more  fundamental  decision,  really, 
of  the  two  at  this  point.  It  becomes  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  we 
should  restructiire  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  to  deal 


with  problems  of  environment  until  we  know  what  kind  of  a  policy 
this  country  intends  to  pursue. 
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Xow,  this  leads  me  to  make,  really,  two  observations  about  the  policy. 
First  of  all,  I  was  happy  that  Dr.  DuBrid^e  agreed,  and  Secretary 
nickel  agreed,  that  such  a  policy  Avould  be  welcomed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  have  already  suggested,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Congr&ss 
indeed  has  a  responsibility  to  develop  and  could  enunciate  such  a 
policy.  But  beyond  this,  I  would  urge  that  in  the  shaping  of  sucli 
policy,  it  have  an  action-forcing,  operational  aspect.  When  we  speak 
of  policy  we  ought  to  think  of  a  statement  which  is  so  written  that  it 
is  capable  of  implementation;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  statement  of 
things  hoped  for;  not  merely  a  statement  of  desirable  goals  or  objec- 
tiA^es;  but  that  it  is  a  statement  which  Avill  compel  or  reinforce  or  assist 
all  of  these  things,  the  executive  agencies  in  particular,  but  going 
beyond  this,  the  Nation  as  a  Avhole,  to  take  the  kind  of  action  which 
Avill  protect  and  reinforce  Avhat  I  haA’e  called  the  life  support  system 
of  this  country. 

Bet  me  give  you  just  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean,  by  policy¬ 
forcing  or  operational  aspect  of  a  policy  statement.  For  example,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  Congress  should  at  least 
consider  measures  to  require  the  Federal  agencies,  in  submitting  pro- 
])osals,  to  contain  Avithin  the  proposals  an  eAvaluation  of  the  effect  of 
these  proposals  upon  the  state  of  the  environment,  that  in  the  licensing 
procedures  of  the  Auarious  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Federal  PoAver  Commission  or  the  Federal  AAuation 
Agency  there  should  also  be,  to  the  extent  that  there  may  not  noAv  exist 
fully  or  adequately,  certain  requirements  Avith  respect  to  environmen¬ 
tal  nrotection,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shoidd  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  particularly  scrutinize  administrative  action  and 
planning  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  legislatiA'e  proposals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  public  works  proposals  on  the  enAuronment. 

Now,  these  are  Avhat  I  mean  by  action-forcing  or  operational  meas¬ 
ures.  It  Avould  not  be  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  Avhen  we  speak  of  policy, 
to  think  that  a  mere  statement  of  desirable  outcomes  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  giA'e  us  the  foundation  that  Ave  need  for  a  Augorous  program 
of  what  I  would  call  national  defense  against  environmental  degrada¬ 
tion.  We  need  something  that  is  firm,  clear,  and  operational. 

I  think,  perhaps.  Senator  Jackson,  that  these  remarks  are  sufficient 
at  least  to  make  clear  the  position  that  1  take  Avith  regard  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  committee,  but  T  Avould  be  happy  to  amplify  on  this 
or  to  ansAver  such  questions  as  you  or  the  members  of  the  committee 
might  care  to  put  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Dr.  CaldAvell.  that  is  an  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion,  needless  to  say.  I  think  you  have  been  most  constructiA^e.  I  have 
been  concerned  Avith  the  inadequacy  of  the  policy  declaration  in  the 
bill  that  I  introduced.  Obviously,  this  is  not  enough.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  proAude  a  predicate  from  which  to  launch  at  a  discussion  as  to 
Avhat  is  required  and  as  to  hoAv  Ave  should  proceed. 

T  AA'ould  like  to  pursue  this  policy  matter  for  a  moment.  I  agree 
Avith  you  that  realistically  AA’hat  is  needed  in  restructuring  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  side  of  this  problem  is  to  legislatively  create  those  situa¬ 
tions  that  Avill  bring  about  an  action-forcing  procedure  the  depart¬ 
ments  must  comply  with.  OtherAvise.  these  lofty  declarations  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that.  It  is  merely  a  finding  and  statement  but  there  is 
no  requirement  as  to  implementation.  I  belieA^e  this  is  Avhat  you  Avere 
getting  at. 
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Dr.  Caldwei.l.  Yes.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  if  we  might  not  broaden  the  policy 
provision  in  the  bill  so  as  to  lay  down  a  general  requirement  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  agencies  that  have  responsibilities  that  affect 
the  environment  rather  than  trying  to  go  through  agency  by  agency. 

I  think  the  immediate  example  that  comes  to  my  mind  and  has  to 
yours  already  by  the  statement  is  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
m  granting  permits  or  licenses  in  connection  with  nuclear  power- 
plants,  should  be  required  to  make  an  environmental  finding. 

This,  of  coiu’se,  might  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission.  One  can  go  on  down  the  list  of  agencies.  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
a  recodification  of  all  of  the  statutes.  Instead,  maybe  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  could  be  given  the  authority  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
a  broad  discretionary  way  in  which  the  agencies  would  be  required 
both  in  quasi- judicial  proceedings  and  in  legislative  comments  to 
the  Congress  to  meet  certain  environmental  conditions.  Would  this 
make  sense  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that.  Senator  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  the  problem  that  we  are  faced  with:  If 
we  try  to  go  through  all  of  the  agencies  that  are  now  exercising  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  pursuant  to  law  in  which  there  is  no  environ¬ 
mental  policy  or  standard  laid  out,  we  could  be  engaged  in  a  recod¬ 
ification  of  the  Federal  statutes  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  maybe  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  through  a  directive  and  a 
delegation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  authority  which  they  could 
in  turn  exercise  prudence  and  discretion  in  requiring  that  the  environ¬ 
mental  policies  and  standards  be  adhered  to  in  connection  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  agi-ee  with  that.  And  this  is  another  reason  I  think 
that  we  need  congressional  action  on  this.  We  need  by  resolution  or 
statute,  I  think,  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  because 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  some  cases  is  modifying  or  amend¬ 
ing  existing  mandates  to  the  agencies. 

Now,  in  one  sense  we  may  say  the  President  has  a  certain  ability  to 
do  this,  but  I  think  when  we  are  talking  about,  in  fact,  legislative  man¬ 
dates  that  have  been  enacted  by  previous  Congresses  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  resistance  in  the  agencies  to  interpretation  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  the  White  House  that  certain  things  should  be  taken 
into  account  unless  this  was  also  reinforced  by  congressional  action. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  example,  the  President  certainly  couldnk 
intercede  in  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding  and  advise,  whether  it  is  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  the  AEC,  when  it  is  exercising  its  quasi-judicial  responsibilities  as 
to  what  standards  they  should  follow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  coidd  get  into  litigation  in  court,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  no  defense  for  the  agency  to  claim  that  they  were 
acting  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order;  they  would  have  to  point  to 
statutory  authority  which  gives  them  the  authority  to  deny  a  permit 
or  a  license  under  a  certain  set  of  circumstances. 

Dr.  (''aldwell.  This  is  quite  true.  We  are,  I  think,  misled  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Pi'esident,  because  we  so  often  focus  upon  his  powers  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  military  policy. 

Now,  on  domestic  issues,  the  President  is  by  no  means  the  all-power- 
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fill  figure  that  he  is  wlien  we  step  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
I'nited  States.  And  I  think  you  may  recall  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  "Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  was  a  college  professor, 
wrote  a  book  called  “Congressional  Government.” 

He  wrote  this  after  a  long  period  following  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
the  United  States  had  not  had  a  great  deal  of  foreign  involvement,  and 
this  Avas  a  period  in  Avhich  the  power  of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Presidency  was  very  great.  And  as  we  turn  increasingly,  as  I  am  sure 
Ave  must,  to  solve  some  of  these  domestic  problems  that  we  recognize  in 
the  United  Stafes,  I  think  Ave  are  inevitably  going  to  encounter  once 
again  the  power,  the  influence,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
And  it  seems  to  me  Ave  ought  to  face  this  realistically,  that  if  Ave  fail 
to  be  instructed  by  history,  by  the  experience  of  previous  Presidents, 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  certain  domestic  issues  without  benefit  of 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  I  think  Ave  would  make  a  serious  mistake 
Avhich  AA’oidd  be  most  unwise  on  so  important  an  issue. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  remark  also  with  respect  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conceptualizing  the  term  “environment.”  T)r.  DuBi-idge  spoke 
about  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  this  morning.  One  of  the 
things  it  seems  to  me  that  we  really  constantly  need  to  keep  in  mind 
here  is  Avhen  Ave  speak  of  the  environment,  Ave  are  not  really  talking 
about  the  things  out  there,  about  all  of  the  forces  really  that  impact 
upon  people.  This  is  a  part  of  the  eiiAuronment.  But  when  Ave  speak  of 
the  enAdronment,  basically,  Ave  are  talking  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  these  physical  and  biological  and  social  forces  that  im¬ 
pact  upon  him.  A  public  policy  for  the  environment  basically  is  not  a 
public  policy  for  those  things  out  there.  It  is  a  policy  for  people. 

There  are  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  so  concerned  about 
the  preserA^ation  of  the  aesthetic  and  natural  history,  scientific  assets 
that  we  have  in  our  enAuronment.  They  are  called  preservationists. 
XoAv,  I  don’t  disparage  this  term.  I  like  to  think  of  myself  also  as  a 
preservationist,  a  preservationist  of  people.  And  really,  this  is  what 
Ave  are  concenied  about.  If  we  conceive  of  this  enAuronment,  you  see, 
as  the  life  support  system  of  the  Continental  United  States,  we  are 
talking  then  about  not  only  a  policy  that  affects  these  physical  things 
but  basically  we  are  concerned  about  them  because  they  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  our  ovm  prosperity,  happiness,  health,  and 
CA'en  surA'ival. 

So  I  think  in  the  shaping  of  a  policy  we  need  to  be  clear  that  our 
concern  basically  here  is  with  man  and  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
implementation  of  policy,  we  are  talking  about  the  behaAUor  of  men, 
men  organized  through  the  Government  agencies,  through  industries 
and  A^arious  kinds  of  associations  and  people  as  indiAuduals,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  can  through  national  policy,  through  education,  through 
political  action,  tend  to  internalize  attitudes,  to  induce  attiudes  and 
values  in  the  American  people  that  Avill  look  upon  this  enAuronment 
Avith  the  same  degree  of  concern  and  care  that  an  astronaut  Avould  look 
upon  the  environment  in  his  space  ship. 

Then  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  that  many  of  the  problems  that 
seem  to  be  so  difficult  to  deal  with  now  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  deal 
Avith. 

It  is  my  judgment.  Senator  Jackson,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
American  people  are  Avell  ahead  of  the  Congress  in  their  Avillingness 
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to  accept  new  legislation  and  policies  and  some  tough  ones  with  respect 
to  the  environment. 

Dr.  George  Gallup  reported  recently  here  in  Washington  on  a  poll 
that  his  organization  had  taken  in  January  about  the  willmgness  of 
the  American  people  to  make  financial  sacrifices  and  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  to  be  subjected  to  controls,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  and  improve 
upon  the  environment  condition.  And  he  got  a  very  affirmative  re¬ 
sponse,  particularly  from  the  younger  voters,  and  he  also  got  a  reac¬ 
tion  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  now  livmg  in  our 
large  cities  would  get  out  of  them  if  they  could,  the  enviromnental 
conditions  being  that  bad. 

F  rom  their  point  of  view - 

The  Chairman.  I  think  85  percent  of  the  people  that  were  asked  the 
question,  “'Wliere  would  you  like  to  live,”  responded  by  saying  they 
would  rather  live  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  rural  area  away  from  the  large 
metropolitan  area. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  think  this  is  quite  clearly  the  case.  The  people,  I 
would  say,  at  present  are  ahead  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress,  it 
would  seem  to  me — and  this  is  a  subjective  view — is  ahead  of  the  A-d- 
niinistration,  at  least  the  leadership  in  Congress  has  been  ahead  of  the 
Administration  on  this. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  hard  in  many  ways  for  the  Administration  to  act, 
because  what  is  the  Administration?  Well,  it  is  not  only  the  President, 
of  course,  and  his  immediate  advisers,  but  it  is  a  large  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  that  we  have  created  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  we  have 
done  this  in  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  manner — when  we  needed  the  AEC  or 
the  Space  Agency,  we  created  them. 

Now,  we  have  a  report,  for  example,  from  the  Marine  Science  Coun¬ 
cil  proposing  a  new  agency  for  oceanic  and  atmospheric  science. 

In  my  prepared  statement  for  the  Committee,  I  have  argued  that  it 
would  be  ill-adidsable  to  proceed  at  this  point  with  the  creation  of  new 
ad  hoc  agencies.  This,  one  might  think,  would  apply  to  the  creation  of 
a  Council  possibly  such  as  that  proposed  in  your  bill  and  that  of  the 
other  Senators  concerned  with  this  problem.  I  think  not  so,  because  the 
kind  of  Council  proposed  in  Senate  Bill  1075  is  not  basically  an  admin¬ 
istrative  body.  It  is  not  set  up  to  carry  on  new  kinds  of  programs  that 
have  to  be  coordinated  with  other  agencies.  It  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  independent  review  of  the  existing  environmental  state  of  the 
country. 

I  see  in  the  Administration  proposal  a  fundamental  difference  in 
concept  of  the  function  of  this  high-level  Council,  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  view  that  appears  to  be  held  with  respect  to  its  func¬ 
tions  and  those  that  I  find  in  your  bill  and  that  of  the  other  Senators. 

I  would  think  that  the  independent  agency  here  alone  can  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  the  inputs  of  time  and  attention  and  to  raise  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  inconvenient  questions. 

The  President,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  are  extremely  busy  peo¬ 
ple.  It  seems  to  me  highly  doubtful  that,  as  I  suggested  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  make  their  own  lines  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  And  let  me  add  this  additional  observation  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  men  and  women  who  would  serve  on  such  a  Council  as  your 
bill  proposes. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  very  tough  assignment,  that  people 
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who — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  have  suggested  it  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Committee.  If  not,  I  have  certainly  suggested  elsewhere  that  I  thought 
service  on  such  a  Council  would  probably  preclude  a  future  political 
career  for  a  person  who  would  accept  it,  because  I  think - - 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  a  very  perceptive  political 
statement. 

Dr.  Cald'well.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  and  precisely  for  the  reason  that  Senator  Nelson  mentioned 
this  morning  in  his  doiibt,  for  example,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  take  a  very  strong  line  against  a  policy  which  his  own 
agency  people  were  pushing,  not  only  his  own  agency  people  but  many 
of  the  large  farm  organizations  might  be  supporting. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  basic  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  agencies  and  it  seems  to  me  that  where  you  are  dealing  among 
equals  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  least  common  denominator. 
Each  agency  will  want  to  water  down  their  own  problem,  and  they 
will  want  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have.  And  I  observe  further  that 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  them  to  lay  down  standards  for  other 
agencies. 

This  is  what  they  would  be  required  to  do  if  the  President  is  going 
to  get  the  kind  of  advice,  or  if  he  is  going  to  be  given  a  set  of  alterna¬ 
tives  or  options  from  which  he  is  to  make  a  judgment.  I  think  it  has 
a  built-in  conflict  that  is  adverse  to  a  proper  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  You  need  an  adversary  proceeding,  which  can  only  take 
place  by  some  kind  of  a  group  that  is  directly  associated  with  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency,  don’t  you  think?  I  just  don’t  see  how  this  can 
be  done  otherwise. 

Dr.  Caldivell.  I  agree  thoroughly.  Let  me  also  add  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  not  long  ago  here  in  Washington  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  effectiveness  of  interagency  committees  to  resolve  issues  among 
Departments. 

Now,  the  observation  that  was  made  did  not  apply  particularly  to 
Cabinet-level  committees,  but  it  applies  to  all  committees,  and  the 
observation  by  a  member  who  had  been  a  member  of  many  such  com¬ 
mittees  was  this :  that  in  inquiries  that  had  been  made  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  the  number  of  these  committees  and  how  they  functioned, 
it  had  been  discovered  that,  first  of  all,  nobody  really  knows.  You 
asked  the  question,  I  believe,  this  morning,  where  are  they  ?  How  many 
are  there  that  are  functioning?  After  an  informal  study,  I  think  in¬ 
formal,  had  been  made  of  these  committees,  it  was  observed  that  none 
of  the  really  important  issues  got  settled  by  the  committees.  All  of 
the  real  important  issues  were  taken  out  around  behind  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  course,  to  the  White  House  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Now,  the  question  that  we  keep  coming  back  to,  I  think,  is  how  many 
of  these  questions  should  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  be  asked 
to_  resolve,  and  can  we  realistically  expect  that  he  will  resolve  them,  or 
will  they,  in  fact,  be  resolved  by,  let's  say,  a  third  echelon  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Now,  I  don’t  say  tlds  in  nny  cynical  manner.  I  don’t  say  it  in  any 
way  to  disparage  the  dedicated  attitude  or  the  competence  of  the  men 
in  the  Bureau.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them.  Many  of  them  are 
friends  of  mine.  But  ive  don't  know  who  makes  the  decision.  We  say 
it  is  the  President’s  decision. 
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Now,  the  issues  of  the  environment  are  not  only  going  to  be  tough 
to  resolve  from  the  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view,  they  are 
going  to  be  very  tough  to  resolve  politically.  I  can  think  of  a  half  a 
dozen  of  them  right  now,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  that  are  going  to 
create  very  real  tensions  for  men  in  the  Congress  and  for  the  executive 
agencies,  and  yet  we  need  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  intelligent  decision. 

I  think  these  things  are  too  important  really  to  be  resolved  at  levels 
so  far  down  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  that  we  have  no  way  of 
making  an  assessment  of  what  kind  of  analysis  went  into  them.  It  is 
not  customary  under  our  constitutional  form  of  government  for  us  to 
question  the  President  on  these  things  if  the  President  makes  a  deci¬ 
sion.  And  so  I  must  say  I  do  not  have  the  optimism  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  about  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  President  in  this  respect.  I  do  indeed,  I  think  it  is  most 
heartening  that  the  President  has  shown  this  interest  and  he  is  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  do  this.  I  think  in  any  case  his  involvement  is 
essential,  but  I  would  say.  Senator  Jackson,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  enough  under  the  circumstances.  I  don’t  think  realistically  we 
can  expect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  make  this  kind 
of  assessment.  He  needs  the  kind  of  help  that  your  bill  would  provide. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Dr.  Caldwell.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  will  be  call¬ 
ing  on  you  for  some  specific  language  to  implement  what  we  have 
discussed  here  this  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  problem 
falls  into  two  categories:  First,  a  broad  statement  of  environmental 
policy  that  would  apply  to  all  of  the  governmental  departments,  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  position  to  stipulate  that  when  pro¬ 
posals  come  over,  that  they  must  meet  certain  environmental  policies 
and  standards. 

I  think  the  other  area  relates  to  quasi-judicial  proceedings  where 
independent  agencies  are  in  a  position  to  grant  permits  and  licenses 
for  activities  that  potentially  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  we  could  work  out  some  kind  of  a  general  statutory 
provision  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  valid  distinction  ?  I  am  tidying  to - 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general 
statute  so  that  we  do  not  get  involved  in  the  tedious  task  of  going 
through  the  enabling  legislation  of  every  agency  of  the  Government 
and  trying  to  amend  a  long  list  of  laws. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  in  the  approach  that  you  suggest. 

Let  me  add  another  element  that  we  have  not  yet  discussed  in  these 
hearings,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

I  did  mention  that  the  President  has  appointed  a  task  force  to 
consider  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch.  There  have  al¬ 
ready  been  suggested  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  executive  branch 
which  would,  in  fact,  create  a  new  kind  of  department  to  deal  with 
these  environmental  issues,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  no  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  can  bring  all  of  the  environmental  matters  under  one  roof, 
but  that  to  some  extent  these  problems  of  coordination  and  of  getting 
an  implementation  of  policy  is  consistent  with  policy  on  the  environ- 
:ment. 
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For  example,  a  "oocl  deal  of  oiir  difficulty  at  the  present  time  comes 
from  an  organization  of  the  executive  branch  that  is  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  very  faulty,  very  inadequate,  and  the  President  himself 
evidently  recognizes  this  inadequacy.  In  the  months  ahead  apparently 
the  President  will  have  a  task  force  that  is  concerned  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  ultimately  the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  consider  executive 
organization  measures. 

From  the  very  beginning,  from  the  time  of  the  Washington  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Congress  itself  was  concerned  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  our  political 
and  constitutional  tradition.  So  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  concept 
that  you  have  advanced  here  of  general  statutory  standards  of  guide- 
line-s  for  action  in  lieu  of  the  almost  impossible  task  of  screening  the 
legislation  of  many,  many  agencies  and  our  bureaus,  in  addition  to 
that — and  I  certainly  agree  with  you— we  also  need  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  executive  agencies  are  themselves  structured. 
We  need  ito  keep  in  mind,  I  think,  that  these  agencies  have  been  put 
together  over  a  period  of  decades  essentially  for  ad  hoc  purposes, 
that  they  have  been  put  together  without  very  much  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  the  large  missions  of  the  Federal  Goveniment  are.  They 
have  often  been  put  together  without  much  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  role  of  the  States. 

We  have  said  very  little  about  that.  Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  a  Congressional  statement  on  the  environment 
is  to  also  give  some  indication,  perhaps  some  consideration  in  this 
legislation,  if  it  is  appropriate,  to  the  role  of  the  States  that,  after  all, 
are  very  close  to  many  of  these  issues  but  really  cannot  act  effectively 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  national  policy,  particularly  when  many  of 
the  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  name  one 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Eeclamation,  the  Forest  Service,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  have  certain  important  jurisdictional  priorities 
with  respect  to  lands  and  resources. 

So  I  think  as  a  closing  observation  here,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  question  of  administration  organization  is  relevant  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  Committee  on  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

We  will  be  calling  on  you  for  help,  and  we  want  to  express  to  you 
our  deep  appreciation  for  the  many,  many  contributions  you  have 
made  in  this  field,  especially  remembering  the  fine  work  in  connection 
with  the  colloquium  in  July,  and  what  you  have  since  done  and  what 
you  have  done  long  prior  to  that  period  in  laying  a  fine  groundwork 
for  thoughtful  discussion  of  this  problem. 

We  will  be  calling  upon  you  for  some  help  before  we  get  this  bill  out 
of  committee. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  eloRDAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  a  very  fine  statement 
and  an  able  presentation  of  this  matter  here  today.  You  have  made  a 
very  strong  case  indeed  for  the  need  for  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  and  I  think  that  that  is  one  thing  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  lacks  in  its  proposal  in  spelling  out  the  objectives  that  we  seek 
and  the  criteria  for  acliieving  those  objectives. 

You  make  a  very  strong  case  for  that,  and  I  think  that  the  admin- 
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istration  witnesses  here  this  morning  have  about  concluded  that  they 
needed  that  kind  of  statement  of  policy  in  their  own  program. 

Now,  as  we  come  to  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy,  there  have 
been  several  suggestions,  including  the  interagency  device  and  in  the 
Chairman’s  bill  setting  up  a  council  comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  there  is  still  a  third  device  that  might  be 
implemented  with  greater  freedom  altogether,  and  that  is  a  council 
perhaps  set  up  like  the  Federal  Keserve  Board,  with  almost  complete 
independence. 

Your  suggestion  that  people  might  serve  better  if  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  political  pressures  might  make  a  greater  independence 
desirable  in  this  area.  Would  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  would  agree  with  that.  Senator  Jordan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  expressed  some  reservations  about  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  committee  in  placing  the  Council  on  Environment  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  here,  it  seems  to  me,  of  whether  the  Pres¬ 
ident  ought  to  have  the  full  initiative,  the  freedom  of  exercising  his 
own  Executive  Office,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Congress  should 
attempt  to  guide  the  President  in  that  organization. 

While  I  wouldn’t  want  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  here  as 
to  specifically  how  tliis  ought  to  be  handled,  I  would  certainly  think, 
in  the  further  consideration  of  the  environmental  policy  legislation 
before  this  committee,  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  independent 
agency  ought  to  be  considered.  It  may  be  relevant,  for  instance,  to 
observe,  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re¬ 
search,  chaired  by  Congressman  Daddario,  that  there  was  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  was  called  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  which,  in 
the  views  of  Congressman  Daddario,  would  have  a  major  concern  for 
the  effective  technology  on  the  environment. 

I  have  not  looked  at  that  proposal  recently,  but,  as  I  recall  it,  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  was  set  up  somewhat  under  the  same 
kind  of  status  as  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  responsible  to  Congress  but 
also  to  the  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  moment,  I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  whether  there  may  be  as  many  disadvantages  in 
having  such  a  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as 
there  would  be  in  having  it  an  independent  agency. 

The  argument  is,  of  course,  that  it  needs  to  be  close  to  the  seat  of 
power,  the  seat  of  action — the  President.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
it  is  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  it  won’t  be  effective 
unless  the  President  really  wants  to  use  it.  If  it  is  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  question  does  arise  as  to  the  privileged 
character  of  its  communications.  Would  it  be  subject,  for  example,  to 
question  by  the  Congress?  In  my  jiidgment,  it  should  be. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  The  kind  of  issues  with  which  it  is  going  to  deal 
are  going  to  affect  the  lives  and  property  and  health  of  the  American 
people  too  closely  to  have  it  cloaked  with  an  immunity  to  question  by 
Congress. 

Senator  Jordan.  This  is  an  area  that  can  very  well  be  explored - 


Dr.  Caldwell..  Yes. 

Senator  Jordan  (contiuniiig).  To  see  where  that  responsibility 
should  lie,  to  whom  this  Council,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  might  I'eport 
and  be  resjjonsible. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  important  leadership  role 
of  the  President  in  these  matters,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  that  we 
have  perhaps  moved  a  little  too  far  to  a  position  of  an  almost  exclusive 
reliance  upon  the  President  or  the  White  House,  as  we  say,  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  in  these  matters.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
country  is  too  big,  the  issues  are  too  complex,  to  make  this  a  realistic 
attitude.  And  we  do  not  yet  have,  even  in  the  President,  a  superman. 

Senator  Jordan.  We  want  to  be  insulated  against  the  President  who 
mio'ht  come  who  was  indiiferent  to  the  cause  and  thus  stymie  the 
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program. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Presidents  come  and  go,  but  we  are  talking  now 
about  an  issue  of  public  policy  that  is  a  continuing  issue.  And  if  it  is 
true,  as  some  critics  have  said,  that  you  can't  expect  the  Congress  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  statesmanship  and  responsibility  there  because  of  its 
local  parochial  views,  and  so  on,  I  think  this  is  a  commentary  on  our 
form  of  government  that  would  require  reexamination  in  the  light  of 
historical  circumstances. 

I  have  already  indicated  to  the  Committee  that  we  can  look  to  various 
periods  of  American  history  in  which  the  Congress  has  shown  great 
capabilities  for  leadership.  The  idea,  for  instance,  here  of  an  agency 
that  is  independent  in  some  respects  of  the  Executive  Branch  does  not 
disturb  me  as  long  as  Congress  has  enacted  a  kind  of  policy  that  is 
clear  and  operational  and  as  long  as  the  relationship  between  this 
Council  and  the  Executive  Branch  is  worked  out  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  friction. 

But  let  us  be  quite  realistic.  If  we  have  such  a  Council  there  are 
going  to  be  times  when  there  is  going  to  be  friction.  Such  a  Council 
is  going  to  have  before  it  findings  and  reports  which  heads  of  Executive 
Agencies  will  not  like. 

Maybe  these  are  considerations  that  at  least  ought  to  have  an  airing, 
ought  to  be  discussed.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  they  will 
be  discussed  in  this  independent  Council  than  they  will  be  discussed  if 
you  have  a  Council  composed  of  Cabinet  officers  who,  out  of  courtesy  to 
one  another,  or  concern  for  the  troubles  of  their  fellow  Cabinet  officers, 
are  not  going  to  make  their  own  life  more  difficult,  you  see. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  the  question  of  the  agencies  that  are  not 
represented  on  the  Council  at  all  as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

Senator  Jordan.  That  is  right.  Well,  I  shan’t  question  you  further. 
I  hope  you  will  give  us  some  time  and  help  us  write  a  policy  statement 
that  will  contain  ci’iteria  that  will  be  necessary  to  implement  this 
and  keep  it  going. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Stevens,  questions  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  No.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Professor  Caldwell,  you  just  made,  I  think,  a  very  good  point,  and 
that  is  that  an  independent  Council  would  perhaps  permit  more  free 
discussion  than  a  Cabinet-level  Council  might.  But  do  you  feel  that 
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if  the  Congress  were  to  give  the  Department  of  Interior  the  authority 
it  needs  to  handle  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  our  own  environmental 
problems  that  this  would  in  any  way  limit  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  As  the  Department  of  Interior  is  jiresently  orga¬ 
nized — well,  my  personal  view  is  that  this  would  perhaps  not  be  the 
best  way  to  implement  the  kind  of  environmental  policy  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  need. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  present  legislation  before  the  Committee,  the 
bills  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson,  and  McGovern,  do  place  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  responsibility  for  implementing  a  policy  of 
increased  research,  survey,  surveillance  of  the  environment,  and  we 
also  heard  the  Secretary  of  Interior  this  morning  indicate  that  the 
Department,  as  now  constituted,  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  this,  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  do  it  but  that  it  would  require  new  funds,  new 
personnel. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  had  an  Office  of  Ecology  some  time 
ago  which  it  discontinued.  I  don’t  know  what  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
continuation  was.  But  the  point  that  the  Secretary  made,  I  think,  was 
well  taken  about  the  relations  between  Interior  and  co-equal  depart¬ 
ments,  that  for  Interior  to  attempt  to  obtain  information  from  other 
departments,  and  even  though  the  legislation  indicates  that  the  other 
departments  should  provide  it,  again  there  is  a  question  of  the  extent 
to  which,  indeed,  they  can  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  do  this.  There 
is  a  real  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Interior  dealing 
with  those  aspects  of  the  environment  for  which  its  own  mandate,  its 
own  staff,  have  no  unique  competence. 

I  think  some  of  the  objections  that  would  go  to  the  placing  of  the 
survey  and  research  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
the  same  as  are  made  with  respect  to  placing  them  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  that  we  are  not  organized.  Senator  Bellmon, 
at  the  present  time  to  deal  with  these  complex  environmental  problems 
and  the  way  in  which  they-interrelate. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  would  be  a  better  way  to  do  it,  I  think  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  such  an  organization  for  survey  and 
research,  if  it  has  to  be  created  de  novo  in  any  case,  why  not  place  it 
under  the  staff  of  an  independent  Council  on  Environment,  and  then 
give  it  the  necessary  mechanisms  for  drawing  upon  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology  and  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Science  Services  Administration  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  that  is,  we  have 
tremendous  sources  in  the  Federal  Govermnent  for  attacking  many  of 
these  problems  of  environment. 

I  think  our  deficiency  does  not  lie  really  in  our  technological  com¬ 
petence.  We  have  in  the  Corps  of  Engmeers,  for  example,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  to  take  just  tw’o  agencies,  some  superb  engineering 
skills.  What  is  required  is  our  ability  to  direct  them  to  the  points  of 
greatest  need.  And  these,  I  think,  we  can  see  increasingly  on  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Environment  degradation,  the  problems  of  cities  are  not  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  50  years  ago ;  they  are  the  new  problems. 

NoWj  I  think  if  we  could  create — I  mean,  the  Congress  has  to  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  case  the  funds  to  do  the  job.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  open 
to  review  where  the  funds  are  put. 

One  additional  consideration  seems  to  me  for  putting  them  under  an 
29-061—69 - 0 
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organization  like  the  Council  on  Environment  is  a  very  practical  one. 
That  practical  consideration  is  the  political  liability  of  such  a  Council. 
It  would  have,  of  course,  the  support  of  conservation  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  would  have  the  support,  I  am  .sure,  of  people  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  environmental  health,  various  phases  of  engineering 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

But  I  think  that  if  it  had  the  financial  muscle,  it  could  make  confacts 
of  its  own  for  study  and  to  negotiate  special  studies  through  the  White 
House,  for  example,  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  to 
draw  upon  our  resources  in  the  private  research  and  development  see- 
tor.  We  have  capabilities  in  the  aerospace  industry,  for  example,  for 
dealing  with  many  of  these  en\  ironmental  problems. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  Governor  of  California  several  years  ago 
undertook  four  studies,  I  think,  using  our  aerospace  capabilities  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems.  They  were  not  all  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  One  was  on  waste  disposal.  Others  dealt  with  other  aspects  of 
public  life.  But  such  an  organization  as  a  Council  on  the  Environment 
could  perform  these  f mictions  without  the  disadvantages,  it  would  seem 
!to  me,  that  could  be  incurred  by  jilacing  it  in  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  proposals  noAV  in  the  legislation  pending 
before  this  committee  ought  not  be  implemented,  but  what  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  it  that  if  the  possibility  of  putting  these  functions  dirently 
under  the  Council  has  not  been  considered,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  it,  particularly  in  view  of  the  testimony  this  morning  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  certain  of  the  problems  that 
such  a  charge  would  create. 

I  think  quite  possibly  when  Senator  Xelson,  for  example,  first  in¬ 
troduced  his  ecological  survey  and  research  bill  that  at  this  point 
the  notion  of  a  high-level  council  such  as  is  proposed  now  in  the 
legislation  had  not  fully  come  into  view,  and  at  that  point  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  be  the  logical  place.  And  when 
it  comes  to  operation  such  as,  for  example,  the  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  bringing  these  together  in  a  more  cohei’ent  relation¬ 
ship,  I  think  that’s  a  different  question. 

Senator  Jackson  remarked  this  morning  about  the  need  for  more 
coherent  interrelating  of  these  functions,  and  I  agree  with  that,  but 
I  think  on  the  question  of  undertaking  this  business  of  surveillance 
and  research  and  survey,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  uniquely  suited  for  this.  It  certainly  could  do  a  job 
here  if  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  possibility,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  only  possibility  and  perhaps  not  the  best  possibility. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Professor,  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Nelson  this 
morning  who  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  departments  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  already  deal  with  environmental  questions. 
Now,  is  it  your  thought  that  some  of  these  should  be  moved  away 
from  Interior  into  the  commission  we  are  discussing  in  case  it  is 
established  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No,  I  know  of  no  agency  in  Interior  presently  that 
would  be  moved  out.  As  I  say,  there  was  an  Office  of  Ecology  which 
was  established.  It  did  exist  for  a  period  of  time  in  the  Department. 
Mr.  John  Buckley,  who  is  now  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  was  in  that  office,  I  believe.  The  office  was  looked  upon,  I 
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think,  among  conservation  groups  throughout  the  country  as  a  verj 
desirable  thing.  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  discontinued  it,  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of  an  agency  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
had  it  persisted  in  the  Department,  be  moved  under  some  new  such 
agency,  but  I  can’t  see  that  the  operative  agency  ought  to  be  changed 
from  Interior. 

Senator  EnLLaiox.  What  about  the  Water  Quality  Control  function 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior?  Would  it  stay  where  it  is? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Well,  I  should  think  it  ought  to  stay.  Any  opera¬ 
tive  agency,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  stay  within  an  operating  depart¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  think  that  such  a  Council  as  has 
been  proposed  in  Senate  bill  1075  and  other  similar  legislation  should 
have  operational  responsibilities.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  Council 
should  itself  set  the  standards  or  should  issue  directives  or  review 
State  actions,  for  example,  with  a  view  to  making  certain  determina¬ 
tions  that  would  have  legal  effect,  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  council  should  not  review  what  the 
States  have  done  here  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  about  what  they  find,  but  I  would  not  think  it  desirable 
to  remove  from  any  of  the  operating  agencies  any  of  their  what  we  call 
line  functions,  although  I  would  certainly  agree  with  Senator  Jack¬ 
son’s  remarks  that  we  might  have  a  better  organization  under  them 
than  we  now  have.  But  this  is  a  difficult  question  because,  as  you  know, 
there  are  a  vei’y  large  number  of  agencies,  and  at  least  six  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  departments  have  major  environmental  responsibilities,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  a  number  of  independent  agencies  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Space  Agency  that  have  environmental 
responsibilities.^ 

It  think  it  quite  inconceivable,  even  if  we  have  a  major  superdepart¬ 
ment,  let  us  call  it,  for  the  environment  of  natural  resources,  that  we 
would  bring  all  of  these  environmental  functions  under  one  roof.  I 
mean,  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  to  do  that.  But  whatever  we  do 
in  the  area  of  administrative  organization,  we  ought  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  advisory,  factfinding  and  analytic  functions  and  those 
that  involve  the  actual  implementation  of  policy.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Cabinet  agencies,  the  line  departments,  are  the  ones  that  have  the 
responsibility  for  action.  The  kind  of  agencies,  the  kind  of  functions 
that  we  ought  to  vest  in  an  independent  council  are  those  of  fact¬ 
finding,  analysis,  advice,  high-level  visibility  of  the  issues,  to  give  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  a  chance  to  see  what  the  alternatives 
are  so  that  we  can  make  intelligent  decisions.  For  example,  if  after 
considering  all  the  factors  with  respect  to  the  degradation  of  Lake 
Erie,  if  the  American  people  decide  they  want  to  pave  it  over  and  make 
an  airport  of  it,  they  know  what  they  are  doing  at  any  rate,  they  know 
what  the  costs  are.  We  don’t  go  into  this  sort  of  thing  simply  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  inadvertence. 

That  is  a  function,  it  seems  to  me,  such  a  high-level  council  should 
perform  and  not  one  of  specific  policy  implementation. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  heard  Dr.  DuBridge  this  morning  make  a 
comment  about  the  device  that  could  be  installed  on  an  automobile  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  smog  in  Los  Angeles.  Do  you  see  the  Council  we 
are  discussing  here  as  having  a  role  in  a  decision  of  that  kind  ? 
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;Mr.  Caldavell.  Yes.  I  think,  of  course,  we  already  have  action  going 
on  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  that  are  concerned  with  this  problem.  You 
know  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  can  be  done  with  our  immense 
resources  and  science  and  technology  if  we  really  organize  to  do  them. 
Now,  to  ban  the  automobile  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  the  only  problem, 
nor  is  it  a  problem  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
if  we  have,  for  example,  another  means  of  providing  transportation, 
for  instance,  the  electric  automobile.  So  there  are  many  technical 
alternatives  that  could  be  explored  and  developed  if  we  were  organized 
to  obtain  this  kind  of  focus.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  responsibility 
that  we  are  talking  about  when  we  think  of  the  functions  of  this  high- 
level  Council  on  Environment. 

Senator  Bellmoxt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Professor  Caldwell,  we  want  to  say  thanks  again  for  your  invaluable 
contribution  today,  and  what  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  your  help  in  connection  with  the  drafting  that 
will  be  required  in  getting  an  appropriate  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  Avill  be  glad  to  help  as  needed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  by  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Government, 

Indiana  University 

MAJOR  alternatives  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT’S  CAPACITY  TO  MANAGE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  How  should  the  federal  government  be  re¬ 
structured  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing  stress  upon  our  natural 
environment? 

The  term  “environment”  includes  the  life-support  system  of  our  nation  and 
of  all  the  earth — the  system  of  interactions  of  people  with  the  air,  water,  land, 
and  living  organisms  that  comprise  the  biosphere — the  interactions  of  those 
elements  in  our  world  capable  of  sustaining  life.  And  although  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  environmental  policy  in  America,  that  policy  must  iiermit 
our  nation  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  international  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
biosphere  of  the  whole  earth.  For  this  sphere  of  life,  as  we  have  now  perceived 
it  from  outer  space,  is  an  ecological  unity.  All  men,  together  with  all  other 
living  things,  depend  upon  its  self-renewing  capabilities  for  their  continuing 
existence. 

There  is  general  agreement,  here  and  abroad,  that  the  issue  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironmental  relationships  is  growing  in  importance.  But  how  important  is  it? 
<As  important  as  military  defense  or  foreign  affairs?)  What  is  its  priority  in 
relation  to  other  needs  of  society?  (To  social  welfare,  civil  rights,  or  economic 
growth?)  What  kind  of  problems  does  the  environment  present?  (Scientific, 
technical,  social  or  a  mixture  of  these  and  other  elements?)  Answers  must 
be  given  to  these  questions  before  intelligent  decisions  can  be  made  regarding 
institutional  reforms.  Differing  proposals  have  been  made  for  dealing  with 
environmental  policy  at  the  national  level.  But  in  order  to  choose  wisely  among 
these  alternatives,  a  judgment  must  be  made  regarding  the  purposes  and  pri¬ 
orities  of  government  action. 

Glarity  of  policy  and  action  would  be  .served  if  this  judgment  could  be 
made  explicit.  No  general  statement  of  national  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  environment  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Congress.  But  on  July  17 
of  1968,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  sponsored  an  in¬ 
formal  joint  colloquium  on  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment.”  A  special 
report  on  environmental  policy  was  prepared  for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
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in  connection  with  this  conference  and  has  been  appended  as  Exhibit  I  to  Senate 
Bill  1075.  [Congressional  Record,  February  18,  1969  S.  1780  et  seg'.]  In  its  pre¬ 
amble  the  Bill  itself  sets  forth  a  policy  to : 

of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  development  of  the  Nation’s 
natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the  Natin’s  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and  responsible  for 
their  development  and  future  w'ell  being,  and  to  create  and  maintain  condi^ 
tions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony  and  ful¬ 
fill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future  gen^ 
erations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
study,  review,  and  research.” 

If  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  an  explicit  statement  of  policy,  as  it  did  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  choice  among  alternative  proposals  for  environ¬ 
mental  administration  would  be  facilitated.  An  adequate  statement  of  policy 
would  provide  criteria  for  determining  what  type  of  organization  and  procedure 
would  be  required  to  make  the  policy  effective.  Such  a  statement  would,  or 
should,  provide  a  clearer  indication  than  we  now  have  of  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  environmental  policy  in  relation  to 
other  issues.  In  the  absence  of  a  statement  of  policy  on  which  majority  agreement 
has  been  reached,  we  have  no  consensual  basis  to  support  a  positive  program 
of  environmental  administration.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  degree 
of  priority  attached  to  environmental  policy  by  the  sponsors  of  specific  legis¬ 
lative  or  executive  proposals. 

Current  proposals  for  institutional  change  can  best  be  understood  if  grouped 
by  the  several  categories  into  which  they  logically  fall.  These  categories  rep¬ 
resent  differing  perceptions  of  the  environmental  issue,  its  importance  and  its 
relation  to  other  issues.  The  categories  are  also,  by  implication,  responses  to  the 
question :  Is  man’s  relationship  to  the  environment  in  itself  a  major  focus  for 
policy  or  is  it  important  primarily  in  relation  to  other  issues?  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  proposals  introduced  into  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  have  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  environment  to  be  a  very  major  asi)ect  of  national  policy,  al¬ 
though  obviously  related  to  other  policy  areas  as,  for  example,  to  agriculture, 
urban  affairs,  and  recreation.  Within  this  general  category  of  environment  as  a 
distinct  i)olicy  focus,  there  are  three  sub-categories  of  institutional  reform  which 
we  will  presently  examine.  But  there  are  two  other  categorical  approaches  to  the 
environmental  issue  in  which  it  is  included  under  other  policy  objectives. 

The  first  of  these  includes  the  state  of  the  environment  under  a  continuing 
assessment  of  national  social  accounts.  Within  the  social  accounts  category,  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  would  be  considered  in  relation  to  conditions  of  health, 
poverty,  education,  population  dynamics,  and  human  resource  problems  generally. 
There  are  important  environmental  aspects  in  all  areas  of  social  concern,  and  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider  them  under  the  social  accounts  category. 
Yet  it  may  be  argued  that  the  primary  focus  of  social  accounts  is  upon  man-to¬ 
man  or  group-to-group  relationships,  and  that  these  constitute  a  large  and  com¬ 
plex  field  of  concern  quite  apart  from  the  equally  large  and  complex  field  of 
man-environment  relationships.  Advocates  of  a  separate  organization  for  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  argue  that  a  national  system  of  social  accounts  should  not 
attempt  to  embrace  environmental  factors  per  se,  but  should  deal  with  them 
only  as  inextricably  related  to  human  resource  problems.  The  separate  policy 
advocates  fear  that,  in  a  merger  of  environmental  and  social  concerns,  the  less 
understood,  less  generally  apparent,  environmental  problems  would  be  slighted 
in  preference  to  the  types  of  social  issues  and  conflicts  with  which  the  public 
and  its  political  representatives  are  historically  more  familiar.  Moreover  it  is 
contended  that  the  types  of  knowledge  and  judgment  necessary  for  policy  analy¬ 
sis  and  advice  differ  as  between  social  and  environmental  concerns  to  an  extent 
that  separate  organizations  for  each  would  better  serve  tbe  public  interest. 

The  second  approach  to  the  environment  as  an  aspect  of  another  area  of  policy 
is  to  bring  it  into  the  federal  structure  for  science  and  technology.  To  some  extent 
this  has  already  been  done.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  have  studied  environmental  policy 
questions  and  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  has  issued  at  least 
two  major  reports  on  environmental  policy  issues  [the  reports  on  The  Use  of 
Pesticides,  1963,  and  Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Erwironment,  1965.]  On  the 
occasion  of  President  Johnson’s  Message  to  Congress  on  Natural  Beauty  [Feb¬ 
ruary,  1965],  he  instructed  the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  recommend  how  the  federal  government 
might  best  organize  its  efforts  toward  advancing  scientific  understanding  of 
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natural  plant  and  animal  communities  and  their  interactions  with  man  and  his 
activities.  On  January  24,  1968,  in  a  joint  memorandum  for  the  President,  the 
Directors  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  assume 
responsibility  for  maintaining  an  overview  of  this  policy  area  and  assure  the 
necessary  coordination  among  agencies  with  the  scientific  community.  The 
recommendations  comprising  Part  III  of  the  memorandum  deserve  careful 
attention.  They  correspond  generally  to  those  incorporated  in  the  Congressional 
proposals,  presently  to  be  discussed.  No  “independent”  advisory  committee  was 
suggested  in  the  memorandum,  although  a  joint  federal  agency -academic  plan¬ 
ning  group  was  recommended  for  guiding  ecological  research. 

President  Johnson  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  on  this  recommendation  dur¬ 
ing  his  remaining  year  in  office.  The  substance  of  the  report  reappeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  new  memorandum,  presumably  prepared  by  stall  in  the  OST  and  BOB 
and  submitted  to  President  Nixon  by  his  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  Alvin  Du- 
Bridge,  on  February  24,  1969.  On  March  17  the  Washington  Post  reported  pp.  1, 
3  that  Pre-sident  Nixon  was  considering  designating  his  Science  Advisor  as 
Executive  Secretary  for  a  cabinet-level  inter-agency  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  providing  staff  support.  Re¬ 
action  to  this  proposal,  outside  the  Executive  establishment,  has  ranged  from 
cautious  to  skeptical.  Four  serious  questions  have  been  raised  regarding  this 
proposition.  First,  is  environmental  policy  not  broader  than  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  involving  questions  of  value — of  economics,  esthetics,  and  ethics  for  which 
scientists  and  engineers  have  no  distinctive  competence?  Second,  is  the  addition 
of  environmental  policy  responsibility  to  the  duties  of  officers  and  agencies  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  other  issues  adequate  provision  for  the  task?  Or  does  it 
represent  a  convenient,  non-committal  disposition  of  a  poiltical  issue  that  is  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  Executive  Branch  as  troubiesome,  but  of  relatively  low  priority? 
Third,  is  there  any  real  promise  that  a  cabinet  level  council,  chaired  by  the 
Pre-sident  or  Vice  President  would  ever  function  as  proposed?  To  observers  wi.se 
in  the  ways  of  bureaucratic  behavior  its  Interagency  membership  suggests  a 
role  of  mutual  adjustment  and  accommodation  rather  than  an  uncommitted 
review  and  assessment  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  Fourth,  and  last,  would 
the  Congress  and  the  country  have  as  much  confidence  in  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  tied  closely  to  the  politics  and  personality  of  the  incumbent  President  as 
they  would  in  an  organization  created  by  the  Congress  and  staffed  independently 
of  any  other  agency  affiliation  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  differ  among  respondents.  It  is  however  a  safe 
surmize  that  very  few  persons  who  have  been  deeply  concerned  and  involved 
in  environmental  policy  issues  would  consider  this  arrangement  adequate  to  the 
task.  It  offers  little  that  is  not  already  available  in  the  federal  executive  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  President  can  convene  his  cabinet  on  issues  of  the  environment  or 
of  any  other  area  of  policy.  We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  concern  of  the  OST  with  technoscientific  aspects  of  environmental  polic.v. 
But  to  undertake  coordination  of  the  ecological  aspects  of  environmental  research 
and  policy  would  either  disproportionately  weight  its  emphasis  in  this  area  to 
the  po.«sible  detriment  of  other  areas  of  science  or,  more  probably,  would  result 
in  insufficient  attention  to  its  ecological  responsibilities. 

This  objection  might  in  part  be  obviated  if  the  OST  were  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  cabinet  level  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
departmental  proposition  has  been  under  informal  discussion  for  a  number  of 
years.  [E.g.,  Carl  F.  Stover,  The  Government  of  Science,  1962].  It  was  recently 
broached  by  retiring  science  adviser  Donald  F.  Hornig  in  an  address  at  the  1968 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
But  the  objection  that  environmental  policy  embraces  more  than  science  and 
technology  would  remain.  Moreover  the  examiner  of  United  States  science  policy 
for  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  cited  environ¬ 
mental  policy  as  an  area  in  which  American  science  had  not  been  notably  success¬ 
ful.  “There  is  little  sign,”  wrote  Examiner  C.  D.  Waddington,  Professor  in  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  Institute  of  Animal  Genetics,  “that  U.S.  scientists  concerned  with  grand 
strategy  have  been  thinking  about .  .  .  how  we  can  ever  develop  a  really  scientific 
approach  to  creating  an  environment  and  social  organization  in  which  human 
living  will  be  at  the  best  level  of  physical  well-being  .  .  .”  Examiner  Lef^vre, 
former  Premier  of  Belgium,  remarked  that  environmental  problems  are  harder 
“.  .  .  to  tackle  systematically,  on  the  scale  required,  than  to  solve  technical 
problems.”  In  sum,  the  prospect  of  developing  an  adequate  administration  of 
environmental  policy  as  an  aspect  of  science  and  technology  does  not  seem 
promi.sing.  [Of.,  Reviews  of  National  Science  Policy:  United  States,  OECD,  1968]. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  as  presently  situated, 
what  of  the  contention  that  environmental  policy  is  not  likely  to  flourish  unless 
administered  close  to  the  seat  of  power  in  the  White  House V  To  argue  that  the 
President,  personally,  will  give  more  attention  to  an  arrangement  of  his  own 
creating  than  to  one  ‘‘wished  upon  him  by  the  Congress”  is  to  conjecture  beyond 
available  evidence.  The  unique  powers  of  the  President  extend  primarily  to 
foreign  and  military  affiairs;  on  domestic  issues  he  must,  in  greater  measure, 
collaborate  with  the  Congress.  For  nearly  a  generation,  the  President  has  been 
preoccupied  with  wars,  hot  and  cold,  and  with  America’s  international  in¬ 
volvements.  Environmental  issues  are  preponderantly  domestic  and  few  of 
them  can  be  resolved  without  Congressional  cooperation  on  matters  in  which 
the  Congress  has  not  customarily  deferred  to  the  White  House,  as  it  often  has 
on  matters  affecting  the  command  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  negotiation  of 
international  agreements.  In  short,  it  is  more  important  that  a  Council  on  the 
Environment,  as  proposed  in  S1075  and  several  other  bills  now  in  committee, 
have  a  closer  rapport  with  Congressional  attitudes  and  responsibilities  than 
is  necessary,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  National  Security  Council.  Presidential  leadership  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  Congressional  proposals  on  the  environment  but,  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  shares  responsibility  with  the 
Congress  on  matters  of  civil  and  domestic  policy.  Therefore,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  all  other  proposals  for  environmental  policy  implementation  assume  a 
base  of  governmental  responsibility  that  is  broader  than  the  Presidency. 

This  exception  is  the  rejjorted,  not  unpublished,  recommendations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  task  force  on  environmental  policy  headed  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
then  President  of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  now  Undersecretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  account  of  the  task  force  recommendation  appeared  in  the  Nexv 
York  Times  of  January  12,  1969,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  Exhibit  3  of  Senate  Bill  1075  [February  18,  S.  1794].  The  task  force 
was  reported  to  have  recommended  a  cabinet-level  interagency  Council  on  the  En¬ 
vironment,  (comparable  to  that  reported  to  be  under  consideration  by  Pre.sident 
Nixon  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  treat  environmental  policy  primarily 
as  an  aspect  of  science  and  technology).  But  the  task  force  recommendation  dif¬ 
fered  in  a  very  fundamental  respect  from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
proposals  of  1968  and  1969.  Urging  that  “.  .  .  Improved  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  be  made  a  principal  objective  of  the  new  administration,”  it  recommended 
that  the  President  appoint  a  Special  Assistant  on  Environmental  Affairs,  who 
would  also  be  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Council  on  the  Environment,  and  who 
would  presumably  give  full  time  to  this  assignment.  The  President’s  Science 
Adviser  was  indicated  as  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  the  new  special  assistant 
would  closely  work.  The  task  force,  therefore,  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
environment  as  a  focus  for  policy  in  its  own  right,  rather  than  as  a  special  aspect 
of  science  and  technology. 

The  Nixon  task  force  proposal  falls  into  one  of  three  categories  into  which  may 
be  grouped  those  alternatives  for  institutional  reform  which  are  premised  on 
the  environment  as  a  major  focus  for  public  policy,  unsubordinated  to  social  ac¬ 
counting  or  technoscientiflc  considerations.  With  an  important  reservation,  the 
following  three  categories  of  proposals  reflect  an  ascending  sense  of  importance 
and  urgency  on  the  part  of  their  sjwnsors.  The  reservation  is  the  judgment  of 
individuals  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  is  politically  feasible.  In  general,  con¬ 
servative  and  adaptive  reforms  are  more  feasible  than  novel  or  drastic  meas¬ 
ure.  Surgery  may  be  what  the  patient  requires,  but  it  is  usually  ea.sier  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  accept  medicine.  It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  conclude 
that  the  sponsors  of  more  conservative  proposals,  such  as  the  reported  task 
force  recommendations,  would  not  favor  stronger  measures  if  they  believed  them 
to  be  obtainable. 

The  categorical  alternatives  to  institutional  reform  for  the  environment  as  an 
independent  focus  of  public  policy  are  these : 

a.  Presidential  Special  Assistant  plus  cabinet  level  interagency  council  (re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Nixon  task  force) . 

b.  High-level  council,  independent  of  the  executive  departments  but  located 
administratively  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  plus  a  far-reaching 
program  of  environmental  research  and  .surveillance  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  requiring  annually  or  biennially  a  report  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  environment.  (Senate  Bill  1075  and  several  similar 
proposals  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.) 
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c.  Major  departmental  reorganization  taking  one  of  several  forms : 

(1)  A  moderate  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (e.g.,  transferring  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  into  the  reconstituted  depart¬ 
ment). 

(2)  A  new  specialized  technoscientiflc  agency  for  environmental  research 
and  engineering  development,  such  as  that  recently  recommended  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources. 

(3)  A  new  super-department  of  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
based  roughly  on  the  model  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  primarily  for 
planning  and  coordinative  purposes,  and  probably  associated  with  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  entire  Executive  Branch. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  has  already  been  discussed;  our  attention  will 
therefore  be  directed  to  the  two  remaining  groups  of  categories. 

The  first  of  these  categories  calls  for  a  high-level  council  on  environmental 
policy  to  be  situated  in  the  Executive  Oflace  of  the  President.  A  near  variant  is 
Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario’s  proposed  Technology  Assessment  Board,  but 
this  would  be  an  “independent”  agency  equally  responsible  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  and  would  be  concerned  with  technological  impacts  other  than 
those  on  the  environment.  Senate  Bill  1075  probably  represents  the  proposal 
within  this  category  of  alternatives  for  which  the  widest  consensus  outside  of  the 
government  presently  exists.  It  overcomes  objections  to  the  subordination  of 
environmental  policy  to  a  system  of  social  accounts  or  to  an  exclusive  emphasis 
on  science  and  technology.  And  it  avoids  loss  of  identity  for  environmental  policy, 
or  prejudice  to  indei>endence  of  viewiwint,  that  would  probably  attend  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  an  interagency  council.  Although  it  adds  certain  functions,  chiefly 
those  of  surveillance,  education,  and  research  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  it 
does  not  otherwise  alter  the  structure  of  the  federal  government. 

Some  friendly  critics  of  S.  1075  would  like  to  see  it  reinforced  by  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  national  i>olicy  and  by  such  measures  as  might  strengthen  its  lever¬ 
age  in  relation  to  the  other  executive  agencies.  The  experience  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  nineteen  thirties  is  a  warning  of  the  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  a  political  ijowerless  agency  in  a  policy  area  of  conflicting  interests  and 
values.  Environmental  issues  are  avoided  by  some  elective  oflicials  because  of  the 
risk  that  they  entail.  It  is  traditional  political  prudence  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
the  cross-fire  of  powerful,  antagonistic  interests.  Compared  to  a  Council  on  the 
Environment,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  operates  in  a  tower  of  ivory, 
behind  a  wall  of  statistical  abstractions  that  few  citizens  profe.ss  to  understand. 
The  protection  and  improvement  of  the  environment  is  unavoidably  involved  in 
controversy.  Until  the  realities  and  limitations  of  Spaceship  Earth  are  more 
widely  understood  and  respected  than  they  are  today,  the  members  of  a  Council 
on  the  Environment  ought  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  political  ambition. 
Effective  service  on  such  a  Council  would  probably  preclude  subsequent  election 
to  public  oflice. 

A  second  concern  regarding  S.  1075  is  with  its  designation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  a  major  agency  “to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  .surveys, 
research  and  analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality.” 
The  concern  is  not  primarily  that  research  is  not  a  governmental  function,  but 
rather  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  environmental  and  ecological  research  is  no 
more  uniquel.v  appropriate  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  it  is  presently 
organized,  than  it  is  to  the  OST.  Ecological  and  environmental  concerns  are  the 
business  not  only  of  Interior,  but  also  esi)ecially  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administration,  and  of  at  least  six  other  federal 
agencies.  There  is  little  if  any  quarrel  with  the  ecological  survey  and  research 
objectives  of  S.  1075  or  of  a  similar  measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson.  The  question  is  whether  the  responsibility  should  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
federal  departments  as  presently  constituted,  unless  buffered  from  jmlitical  and 
bureaucratic  importunities  by  a  structure  analogous  to  that  provided  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternative  arrangements  for  realizing  the  important 
objective  of  ecological  and  environmental  research.  Among  them  should  be  listed 
proposals  for  a  qtiasi-autonomous  National  Institute  of  Ecology  advocated  by  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America ;  for  a  National  Social  Science  Foundation,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Fred  Harris ;  and  a  system  of  university  related  institutes  of 
environmental  studies,  recommended  by  the  Pollution  Panel  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Caldwell- Sargent  proposal  to  the  Public 
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Health  Service  Symposium  on  Human  Ecology,  November,  1968.  It  seems  probable 
that  some  combination  of  research  agencies  under  the  overall  coordination  of  the 
high-level  Council  on  the  Environment  would  be  the  most  practical  answer  to  the 
need.  The  previously  cited  OST  memorandum  of  1968  proposed  such  a  coordina- 
tive  arrangement,  but  under  its  own  supervision.  Funds,  in  addition  to  those  now 
appropriated  for  research  activities  in  presently  existing  agencies,  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Council  on  the  Environment.  This  might  advantageously  reinforce 
its  iwlitical  viability  by  delevoping  a  constituency  of  professional  societies,  uni¬ 
versities  and  research  institutes,  associated  with  it  through  its  administration  of 
research  grants  and  contracts. 

The  third  category  of  proposals — for  departmental  reorganization — currently 
includes  at  least  three  alternatives.  The  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  its  mission  would  not  primarily 
be  environmental  policy.  The  most  frequently  discussed  alternative  would  recon¬ 
stitute  the  Department  of  Interior  as  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  This 
proiK>sition  has  been  criticized,  however,  as  presenting  a  one-dimensional  view 
of  the  environmental  issue' — the  economic.  “Natural  resources”  is  a  commonly 
used,  unobjectionable  economic  concept,  but  it  does  not  include,  except  by  an  act 
of  extraordinary  semantic  creativity,  the  full  range  of  needs  for  which  man  seeks 
fulfillment  in  the  environment.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  Department  of  the  Environment,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  its  concern  was  broadened  under  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Udall  to  include,  in  the  words  of  President  .Tohnson,  “a  new  conservation — not 
just  the  classic  conservation  of  protection  and  development,  but  a  creative  con¬ 
servation  of  restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern  .  .  .  not  with  nature  alone, 
but  with  the  total  relation  between  man  and  the  world  around  him.”  [Message  to 
the  Congress,  February  8,  1965.]  “The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,”  editorialized 
Time  Magazine  May  10,  1968,  “really  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Environment.” 

The  major  diflSculty  with  the  transformation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
into  a  Department  of  the  Environment  develops  out  of  the  effect  of  this  action 
on  other  government  agencies.  If  natural  resources  were  the  organizing  principle 
around  which  the  Department  were  reconstituted,  the  combination  of  agencies 
to  be  included  would  differ  from  those  logically  related  to  an  environmental  focus. 
All  major  areas  of  public  policy  tend  to  interrelate  in  ways  that  are  inconvenient 
to  the  makers  of  conventional  organization  charts.  For  example,  how  should  the 
federal  government  organize  to  deal  with  energy?  The  nation  has  no  coherent 
energy  policy,  but  eventually  it  is  likely  that  one  will  emerge.  Should  energy  policy 
be  considered  an  environmental  matter,  or  is  it  primarily  an  economic  or  techno- 
scientific  issue?  If  environment  becomes  the  major  focus  of  a  single  department, 
would  all  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  environment  come  under  its  jurisdiction? 
It  should  be  obvious  that  they  would  not.  For  example,  foreign  affairs,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  justice  are  the  primary  concern  of  si)eeific  agencies,  but  the 
exclusive  concern  of  none.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
conceptualizing  a  better  organization  for  the  Executive  Branch  lies  in  our 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  rethink  the  role  and  functions  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  American  society.  One  attempt  to  break  out  of  conventional  assumptions 
regarding  departmental  organization  is  the  idea  of  the  super-department  or 
ministry.  But  before  examining  this  alternative,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
another  alternative  (although  only  a  partial  one)  for  departmental  reorganization 
for  environmental  policy. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency,  proposed  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Marine  Science,  [Owr  'Nation  and  the  Sea,  January  11,  1969],  is  not 
directed  so  much  toward  ecology  and  the  broad  range  man-environment  relation¬ 
ships  as  it  is  toward  physical  science  and  engineering.  It  is  considered  here  be¬ 
cause  of  its  obvious  relationship  to  federal  organization  for  environmental  policy. 
But  it  w’ould  not  answer  the  need  for  institutional  reform  that  has  induced  the 
environmental  quality  legislation  proposed  in  the  Ninetieth  and  Ninety-First 
Congresses.  The  principal  difficulty  with  the  Marine  Commission  proposal  is  that 
it  has  not  been  made  within  a  context  of  comprehensive  reorganization  within 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  continuing  ad  hoc  creation  of  independent  agencies  is 
of  dubious  wisdom  if  responsible  and  coordinated  public  policy  is  desired.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science  Agency  may  be  desirable, 
but  such  a  decision  cannot  be  responsibly  undertaken  unless  it  is  an  outcome  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  full  range  of  governmental  responsibilities  for  the 
environment. 
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This  same  conditional  proviso  is  equally  applicable  to  establishment  of  a  new 
super  department  for  the  environment  and  natural  resources.  Because  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  super-department  has  as  yet  been  chiefly  on  an  informal  basis, 
oflScial  proposals  for  institutional  reform  cannot  be  cited.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  considerations  upon  which  most  proponents  of  this  type  of  agency  seem 
agreed.  They  are,  first,  that  reorganization  for  environmental  policy  can  most 
effectively  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  review  of  the  total  structure  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch;  second,  that  no  agency,  however  comprehensive,  can  or  probably 
should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  public  policy ;  and  third,  that 
the  rationale  for  the  .super-department  is  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  clarity, 
coordination,  and  responsibility  to  federal  administration.  The  large  scale  of 
the  super-department  makes  it  easier  to  accommodate  functions  of  environ¬ 
mental,  natural  resources,  and  energy  policy  under  one  coordinative  structure. 

The  super-department  is  what  in  parliamentary  government  would  be  called 
a  ministry.  Its  functions  would  be  those  of  planning,  review,  coordination,  and 
conflict  resolution.  It  would  not  be  an  operative  department  in  the  traditional 
sense,  and  would  relate  to  subordinate  agencies  somewhat  in  the  manner  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  relates  to  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force.  An  objective  of  the  super-department  would  be  to  de- 
concentrate,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of  decision  now  theoretically  lodged  in  the 
person  of  the  President,  but  in  fact  often  exercised  by  lower  echelon  officials 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  Executive  ofiices  of  whom  the  Congress 
or  the  electorate  have  no  knowledge  and  no  means  of  questioning  or  calling  to 
account.  The  head  of  a  super-department  would  have  higher  visibilit.v  than  most 
cabinet  officers  have  experienced  since  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 

Professor  Stephen  K.  Bailey  in  his  essay  in  the  1968  Brookings  Institution 
report  entitled  Apenda  for  the  Nation,  identifies  four  areas  of  prime  concern  for 
the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  Executive  office.  These  he  describes  as  national 
security,  economic  stability  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the  physical 
environment,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resource  devel¬ 
opment.  These  four  areas  could  become  the  foci  of  new  cabinet  level  super¬ 
departments  as  indeed  the  first  of  them — national  security — already  is.  This  form 
of  administrative  organization  would  not,  however,  obviate  the  need  for  separate 
advisory  councils.  Indeed,  it  would  make  their  separate  status  more  important  as 
independent  agencies  for  policy  surveillance  and  review.  Some  students  of  public 
administraiton  believe  that  there  are  advantages  to  responsive  and  responsible 
government  in  alternative  sources  for  public  decision  or  action  on  nearly  all 
issues.  They  argue  that  a  moderate  degree  of  competition  among  agencies  may 
actually  increase  the  efiiciency  of  government  operations.  It  is  therefore  pertinent 
to  this  argument  to  point  out  that  the  super-department  concept  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  exclusiveness  or  monopoly  in  any  sector  of  public  policy,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  multiple  avenues  of  recourse  on  any  public  policy  issue. 

SOME  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement,  the  point  was  made  that  a  choice  among  alter¬ 
native  arrangements  for  environmental  administration  would  logically  depend 
upon  an  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  a  judgment  regarding 
its  nature.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  alternative  propo.sals  indicates  that  differing 
conclusions  on  these  matters  have  been  reached  by  differing  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  the  task  of  decision  by  the  Congress  and  the  President  is  not  greatly 
assisted  by  a  comparison  of  divergent  views.  Their  need  is  for  more  basic  criteria. 
The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  a  national  policy  for  the  environment, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  statute  or  resolution,  could  provide  this  criteria. 
The  absence  of  an  adequate  policy  statement,  accompanied  by  explicit  provisions 
for  its  implementation,  is  the  most  serious  omission  from  the  current  .set  of 
legislative  proposals  for  institutional  reform.  Without  such  an  operational 
charter,  the  political  future  of  a  high-level  council  on  the  environment,  such  as 
proposed  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson,  and  McGovern,  among  others,  would  be 
unduly  handicapped.  Its  situation  would  be  comparable  to  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  with  out  an  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  scientific  evidence  of  a  mounting  crisis  of  the  environment  is  so  pervasive 
and  so  thoroughly  documented  that  rational  disagreement  can  occur  only  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  its  seriousness.  But  scientific  truth  does  not  automatically 
become  political  truth.  Political  disbelief  cannot  alter  material  reality ;  it  cannot 
alter  or  amend  scientific  fact.  But  it  can  prevent  government  from  coping  effec¬ 
tively  with  reality.  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup  Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Institute 
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of  Public  Opinion,  believes  that  most  Americans  accept  the  proposition  that  there 
is  indeed  a  real  crisis  of  the  environment  and  that  government  is  not  doing  enough 
about  it.  In  a  recent  survey  (January,  1969)  he  found  that  younger  aduits  in 
particular  vrere  concerned  about  environmental  degradation.  Analysis  of  the  news 
media  would  tend  to  confirm  Gallup’s  view.  The  country  as  a  whole  may  be 
more  ready  for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  environmental  problems  than  are  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Congress  or  the  mission-bound  Executive  agencies.  But  if 
the  recent  multiplication  of  Congressional  subcommittees  with  an  explicit  environ¬ 
mental  concern  written  into  their  titles  is  more  than  an  improbable  coincidence, 
it  is  an  indication  that  concern  for  the  environment  is  being  perceived  in  the 
Congress  as  good  politics.  But  the  scientific  truth  of  an  environmental  crisis  will 
not  become  a  fully  legitimized  political  truth  until  the  Congress,  or  the  people, 
by  their  votes  make  it  so. 

Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  recently  expressed  a  feeling  shared  hy  millions 
of  Americans  everywhere  when  he  compared  the  threat  to  American  security  posed 
by  the  pollution  and  decay  of  our  urban  environments  to  the  military  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  threat  external  to  our  boundaries.  Mayor  Stokes  does  not  have  to  read  the 
scientific  journals  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  environment.  With 
millions  of  other  Americans  he  daily  experiences  the  threat,  and  finds  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  national  com¬ 
mitment  in  money,  men,  and  organization  to  defense  against  possible  attack  from 
overseas  and  the  inadequate  and  defaulted  commitments  to  defense  against  the 
forces  of  decay  at  home  that  could  as  surely  destroy  the  national  security.  Four 
years  ago  in  a  prophetic  essay  [Harper’s  Magazine,  February,  1965],  Peter 
Drucker  predicted  that  quality  of  environment  and  of  human  relations  would 
become  the  major  political  issues  of  the  future.  He  foresaw  success  for  political 
leadership  that  understood  the  coming  change  of  values.  But  he  also  saw  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  iwlitical  leaders  of  middle  age  were  locked  into  the  perceptions 
and  values  of  the  nineteen  thirties  and  forties.  When  this  perception  gap  is  also 
a  generation  gap,  and  becomes  also  a  political  gap,  the  makings  of  political  over¬ 
turn  are  present.  The  Nixon  administration  and  the  91st  Congress  may  have  the 
last  opportunity  for  American  political  leadership  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  environment  and  of  human  relations  by  means  of  methods  short  of  radical. 

Any  clear-minded  elected  official  knows,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  perhaps  knows 
better  than  any,  that  the  public  does  not  reward  its  political  leaders  for  good 
intentions.  If  our  estimate  of  the  scientific  and  political  significance  of  the 
environmental  issue  is  correct,  it  is  already  long  past  time  for  a  major  reassess¬ 
ment  of  national  priorities  in  relation  to  the  environment.  This  reassessment 
is  unquestionably  a  responsibility  of  the  Congress.  There  has  been  articulate 
leadership  on  behalf  of  environmental  policy  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Few 
of  the  indivduals  or  legislative  proposals  have  been  specifically  identified  in  this 
report,  which  has  been  concerned  with  issues  rather  than  with  events.  But  it  is 
now  time  for  events — for  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  an  explicit  course  of  policy 
and  action  to  bring  the  worsening  environmental  situation  under  control. 

Let  us  begin  the  task  where  best  we  can.  If  the  ieast  promising  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  alternatives  is  the  best  that  can  be  presently  detained,  let  us  begin  there  as  a 
temporary  measure.  But  let  us  also  persist  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  effective 
organizational  answer  to  the  problems  of  environmental  policy  that  experience 
and  research  can  provide.  Few  of  the  alternatives  now  under  consideration  for 
implementing  environmental  policy  are  mutually  incompatible.  The  effectiveness 
of  measures  taken  wili  depend  first  upon  an  adequate,  operational  national  policy 
and  second  upon  an  adequate  definition  of  the  place  of  environmental  policy  in 
the  total  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Beyond  the.se  considerations  are 
problems  of  relating  federal  responsibilities  to  those  of  state  and  local  government 
and  to  the  non-governmental  and  international  aspects  of  our  society.  On  Sunday, 
March  30th,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  printed  Part  I  of  a  state-of-the-world 
report  on  the  earth  dweller’s  tendency  to  make  his  planet  uninhabitable.  “Is  Man 
His  Own  Doomsday  Machine?”  asked  the  Tribune.  The  answer  to  that  question 
may  very  well  be  given  in  the  response  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress,  who  alone  have  the  power  to  set  the  course  of 
national  policy  and  action  for  the  protection  and  management  of  the  environment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tydings.  Then  we  will  call  on  former 
Secretary  Udall. 
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Senator  Tydings,  we  regret  that  there  was  a  mixup  on  the  timing 
this  morning.  We  were  right  in  the  middle  of  a  panel  discussion,  and 
I  knew  you  were  aware  of  our  difficulty,  and  we  appreciate  your  for¬ 
bearance. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  TYDINGS,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Senator  Tydings.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  late  hour  and 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Udall  has  to  speak,  I  would  ask  that  you  would 
incorporate  my  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  just  let  me 
make  a  few  comments. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Tydings.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  introduced  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  was  referred,  unfortunately  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  get  it  re- 
referred  to  your  committee.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1969.”  Briefly,  it  establishes  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  to  be  headed  by  a  Di¬ 
rector  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Office,  as  I  visualized,  would  be  small  and  select,  with  authority 
to  review,  clear,  coordinate,  appraise  policies,  and  projects  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  might  adversely  affect  the  quality  or  the 
integrity  of  the  environment.  It  would  operate  in  the  area  of  conser¬ 
vation  of  environment,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates  in 
the  field  of  finance. 

It  would  pull  together  the  activity  of  Goveniment  relating  to  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  and  provide  for  the  overview  now  lacking  and  so 
necessary,  as  you  know,  to  any  rational  or  creative  approach. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  in  your  deliberations,  in  your  consid¬ 
eration,  to  give  some  thought  to  creating  some  type  of  an  overview 
agency  that  goes  beyond  just  compiling  facts  and  giving  advice.  Our 
population  is  exploding  rapidly.  Things  happen  quickly,  too  quickly 
for  us  to  be  able  to  afford  that  luxury.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to 
establish  within  our  governmental  structure  some  sort  of  agency  with 
some  political  muscle. 

Tliere  are  two  functions  which  I  would  grant  to  this  new  agency, 
whether  you  call  it  a  Council  of  Advisers  or  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  They  are,  No.  1,  the  power  of  review, 
but.  No.  2,  more  important,  the  power  of  delay.  The  overview  agency 
should  have  the  authority  to  review,  to  clear  and  to  coordinate  legis¬ 
lative  proposals,  particularly  those  emanating  from  the  administration 
relating  to  environmental  quality.  It  would  thus  act  in  the  field  of 
conservation,  broadly  defined,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
operates  in  the  area  of  finance. 

Additionally,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  consider  giving  the 
agency  some  sort  of  strength  to  delay  a  specific  Federal  project  which 
in  its  judgment  threatens  the  quality  of  the  environment  of  our  Nation. 
Our  scientific  achievements  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  much  dam¬ 
age  can  be  done  in  a  short  time.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  an  agency  or  a  bureau  or  office  with  some  political 
strength. 

Now,  that  is  really  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  other  than  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  chairman  for  the  initiative  in  calling  the  colloquium  last 
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July.  I  think  that  was  a  marvelous  idea.  It  was  a  great  national  service. 
I  think  your  hearings  are  effective  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  alert 
the  Nation  to  the  problems.  But  I  hope  that  you  report  out  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  at  least  giving  the  agency  or  council, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the  actual  political  muscle  to  do  the 
job,  because  if  you  just  have  advice,  I  don’t  think  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  that  we  need. 

All  you  have  to  think  of  is  that  the  population  in  this  country  will 
hit  300  million  before  the  end  of  this  century,  to  realize  the  resultant 
problems  to  the  environment.  Then  you  realize  that  something  has  to 
be  done  to  at  least  give  the  President  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  various 
administrative  activities  of  governmental  activities  on  the  overall 
environment. 

The  Chairjvian.  Thank  you,  Senator  Tydings,  for  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment.  I  read  your  four  points,  and  I  think  they  were  well  taken.  We 
appreciate  having  your  support  in  connection  with  an  effective  en¬ 
vironmental  program.  I  think  a  declaration  policy  standing  by  itself 
without  some  action-forcing  procedures  will  be  meaningless.  And  I 
take  it  you  share  that  view. 

Senator  Tydings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  kindness  in  waiting. 

Senator  Tydings.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Mary'land 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  wish 
to  commend  you  and  the  Committee  for  convening  hearings  on  environmental 
quality. 

Certainly  few  concerns  of  mankind  are  as  important  as  this.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  I  need  to  convince  anyone  here  that  as  a  nation  and  a  people  we  have 
permitted  an  intolerable  abuse  of  our  environment.  Its  quality  is  certainly  in 
doubt.  Our  waters  are  polluted,  running  rich  with  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 
Our  major  cities  have  forgotten  what  clean  air  is.  Roads  have  been  built  and 
housing  “renewed”  with  little  sensitivity  and  a  remarkable  forgetfulness  that 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings.  Harmful  pesticides  are  sprayed  with  an 
abandon  that  is  truly  alarming.  The  concept  of  America  the  Beautiful  is  now 
at  least  open  to  question  as  our  streets,  sidewalks  and  countryside  seem  littered 
with  trash  and  garbage. 

To  restore  and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment,  I  believe  there  are 
some  four  urgent  steps  which  the  nation  must  take. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  close  the  gap  between  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  spending  for  natural  resource  programs.  A  quality  environment  costs 
money.  There  is  no  getting  around  this.  You  cannot  get  something  for  nothing 
and  a  quality  environment  is  no  exception.  The  gap  is  illustrated  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  PY  ’69  authorization  for  construction  of  water  quality  treat¬ 
ment  plants.  The  authorization  was  $700  million ;  the  actual  sum  appropriated 
only  $214  million. 

The  second  step  to  be  taken  is  the  acceleration  of  our  basic  research  in  the 
field  of  ecology.  Simply  stated,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  effect  of  pesti¬ 
cides,  more  about  thermal  pollution,  and  more  about  the  impact  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
But  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  caution  here.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for 
additional  research  is  not  an  excuse  for  inaction.  We  know  enough  now  to  act, 
and  to  act  firmly.  We  need  further  research,  but  we  need  action  as  well. 

The  third  step  required  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Our  government  is  not 
organized  to  handle  the  complex  problems  we  face  in  attaining  a  quality  environ¬ 
ment.  As  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  pointed  out  our  government  seems  designed 
for  an  earlier  day.  The  allocation  of  responsibility  reflects  a  rural  nation  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  the  exploitation  of  natural 
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resources.  We  are  just  not  programmed  for  a  systems  approach  to  an  urban 
society. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  look  at  the  total  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  government  affects  it.  The  present 
piecemeal  approach  is  no  longer  sufiScient.  There  is  little  coordination  and  no 
overview.  Yet  we  need  both. 

The  bills  the  Committee  is  considering  today,  as  well  as  the  legislation  I 
introduced  yesterday,  seek  to  achieve  this  overview.  The  means  chosen  vary 
somewhat,  but  the  objective  is  the  same. 

Without  this  overview  our  nation  will  not  achieve  a  quality  environment  and 
all  of  us  shall  be  the  lesser  for  it. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  required  to  restore  and  enhance  our  environment 
is  the  declaration  of  a  national  policy  on  the  environment.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
Chairman,  your  efforts  last  summer  in  calling  together  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Colloquium  between  this  Committee  and  the  House  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  Committee  to  discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment  are  to  be 
■commended.  The  colloquium  w'as  an  exciting  idea  and  will  be,  I  think,  a 
significant  contribution  to  achieving  a  quality  enviro^nment. 

The  key  question  to  raise,  however,  is  what  wdll  this  national  policy  be?  It 
is  easy  to  speak  of  such  a  policy ;  it  is  much  harder  to  decide  upon  one. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  thought  that  oiir  nation’s  policy  on 
the  environment  should  be,  simply,  the  creation  of  a  quality  environment  for 
all  the  people. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  What  is  “quality?”  Isn’t  the  phrase  deceptively 
simple  and  rather  vague?  These  are  fair  questions  and  must  be  raised.  I  would 
answer  that  “environmental  quality”  is  no  more  nor  less  definable  than  “do¬ 
mestic  tranquility,”  “general  welfare,”  “economic  prosperity,”  “social  well-being,” 
“national  security,”  and  other  set  policies  of  this  country,  either  stated  or 
unstated. 

One  could,  of  course,  take  the  negative  aproach  and  define  what  “environ¬ 
mental  qiiality”  is  not.  It  is  not  filthy  rivers.  It  is  not  polluted  air.  It  is  not  a 
careless  use  of  pesticides.  And  it  is  not  “piecemeal  government.” 

I  think  we  w’ould  all  agree  that  a  more  positive  approach  to  the  problem  is 
required. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  define  the  key  elements  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
environment.  The  term  “quality  environment”  incorporates  at  least  in  part, 
the  following : 

*each  individual’s  right  to  a  quality  environment. 

*the  individual  resi)onsibility  to  contribute  to  a  quality  environment, 
♦the  responsibility  of  local,  state  and  Federal  governments  to  maintain 
creatively  and  carefully  such  an  environment. 

♦the  government  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  all  the  people. 

♦the  consideration  of  long-term  benefits  over  short-term  advantages, 
♦the  need  to  enhance  our  environment,  not  just  maintain  or  protect  it. 
♦the  environment  as  safe,  attractive,  diverse,  productive,  and  prosperous, 
♦the  need  to  balance  the  relationships  between  technology,  population, 
and  natural  resources. 

♦the  recognition  that  the  environment  must  be  considered  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis. 

An  additional  element  must  also  be  included.  There  must  be  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment  an  agency  or  group  capable  of  taking  the  overview.  There  must  be 
an  oflice  which  will  ensure  that  environmental  considerations  are  brought  into 
the  decision-making  processes  of  government.  The  councils  created  by  the 
legislation  before  this  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  my  own  bill,  are  efforts  to  achieve  this. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  a  policy  by  its  very  nature  is  flexible.  To 
achieve  success  and  longevity  it  must  be  both  broad  and  unburdened  by  rigid 
and  dogmatic  guidelines.  It  must  ensure  that  the  right  questions  be  asked.  It 
must  be  capable  of  accommodating  change.  It  must  offer  direction  yet  speak  of 
aspiration  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Committee  in  its 
deliberation  to  consider  creating  an  overview  agency  that  goes  beyond  mere  ad¬ 
vice.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  agency  with  some  political  muscle. 
And  I  think  the  time  to  do  this  is  now. 

There  are  two  functions  which  I  would  grant  to  the  new  agency,  whether  it 
be  called  a  Coimcil  of  Advisors  or  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  They  are 
the  power  of  review  and  the  power  of  delay. 
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The  overview  agency  should  have  the  authority  to  review,  clear,  and  coordinate 
legislative  proposals  relating  to  environmental  quality.  It  would  thus  act  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  broadly  defined,  much  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates 
in  the  area  of  finance.  Additionally  the  agency  should  be  able  to  delay  a  specific 
Federal  project  which  threatens  the  environment.  Too  much  harm  has  already 
been  done  by  ill  considered,  precipitous  action,  and  we  need  a  method  to  prevent 
this  from  recurring.  This  is  one  “safeguard  system”  which  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  my  full  support  for  your  efforts  to  restore  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

The  Chair  is  delighted  to  welcome  to  the  committee  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Interior.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Secretary  Udall 
has  appeared  before  the  committee  since  leaving  office.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  all  owe  you  a  great  debt  for  what  jmu  have  done  in  the  area  of 
conservation,  as  I  have  noted  on  many  previous  occasions.  I  certainly 
want  to  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome  this  afternoon  and  we  look 
forward  to  your  comments. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEWAET  UDALL,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  the  committee  today.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I 
apologize  to  the  committee  for  it.  I  find  I  don’t  have  the  staff  that  I 
once  had,  and  sometimes  I  don’t  have  the  time  to  prepare  the  kind  of 
statement  I  would  like.  But  I  do  have  some  comments  that  I  would  like 
to  make  that  I  think  will  be  pertinent. 

I  liked  Senator  Tydings’  reference  a  moment  ago  to  the  need  for  an 
overview,  and  I  want  to  advise  the  committee,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  I  am  one  of  the  ex-Cabinet  officers,  and  having  a  very  happy  time 
because  I  am  still  involved  in  comservation  and  in  environmental  mat¬ 
ters.  I  am  heading  up  a  new  environmental  consulting  and  planning 
firm  which  we  have  called  the  Overview  Group,  and  I  do  believe - 

The  Chaiemax.  You  would  just  as  soon  enact  that  into  law. 

Mr.  Udall.  That  is  right.  I  like  that  as  a  term.  I  want  to  connnend 
the  Chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
the  leadership  and  the  interest  that  they  have  shown  in  this  whole 
field  of  protecting  the  American  environment. 

I  was  interested  the  other  day— I  think  it  is  the  current  issue  of  For¬ 
tune  magazine.  Edwin  Foglemeyer,  who  has  been  one  of  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  in  recent  years  on  environment  issues,  said  that  the  only  area  of 
our  national  life  as  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned,  or  as  far  as  the  total 
environment  is  concerned  where  the  country  had  done  well,  done  ade- 
qiTately,  is  with  regard  to  national  parks,  wilderness  protection,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  If  that  judgment  is  true,  much  of  the  credit  for 
that  goes  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  believe  we  reach  the  point  where  legislation  of  the  kind  you  are 
considering  today  is  most  timely,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  time 
is  right  and  that  this  legislation  has  the  kind  of  support  that  has  been 
evidenced  here  today  is  that  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Nation  to¬ 
day  that  did  not  exist  a  decade  ago  is  a  very  broad  and  a  very  deep 
concern  at  all  levels  of  our  population  over  the  quality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  environment. 
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Without  doubt,  one  of  the  negative  features  of  our  national  life  is 
the  erosion  of  the  livability  of  our  cities,  of  the  attractiveness  and  the 
appeal  of  the  American  out  of  doors. 

I  noticed  just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  com¬ 
missioned  a  poll  by  Dr.  Gallup  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
environment,  and  it  turned  out  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
American  people,  I  think,  something  like  10  or  12  percent,  that  were 
not  concerned  or  said  they  had  no  concern  about  the  environmental 
problems  and  the  difficulties  in  which  our  country  is  in. 

I  would  like  to  observe  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  honestly  believe — 
I  said  so  last  year  while  I  was  Secretary,  I  can  be  maybe  a  little  more 
candid  now — that  on  balance,  when  one  looks  at  the  total  environment 
of  this  country  moving  from  the  heart  of  our  cities  up  to  the  furthest 
wilderness  areas,  I  think  we  are  still  losing  the  battle.  I  think  week  by 
week  we  are  seeing  more  bad  things  happen  that  diminish  the  appeal, 
the  beauty,  and  the  livability  of  our  cities  and  our  country  tlian  we  are 
seeing  i^ositive  things  which  are  arresting  deterioration  and  pollution 
and  erosion. 

I  believe  our  cities  are  substantially  less  livable,  most  of  them,  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago.  Our  air  and  water  is  more  polluted  and  not 
less.  And  I  think  beauty  is  still  being  sacrificed  much  too  often. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  committee.  I  think  the  focus  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  right.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  talk  today,  not  as  we  did  a 
decade  ago  about  resources  alone,  as  important  as  resources  are,  nor  do 
we  talk  about  conservation  related  to  Nature  alone,  as  important  as 
that  is,  but  we  are  trying  to  pull  together  so  that  man  thinks  of  what 
man  does,  of  the  manmade  part  of  the  world  and  of  the  world  that 
Nature  constitutes  as  part  of  a  single  system,  and  we  see  these  inter¬ 
relationships.  And  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  very  much  right  in  its  focus  and  its  emphasis. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  realized  a  little  bit  late  in  this  country 
during  the  postwar  period — indeed,  it  goes  back  beyond  World  War 
II — was  that  one  of  the  leading  phenomena  both  in  this  country  and 
worldwide  was  an  inmigration  to  the  cities.  Today,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  70  or  75  years  ago,  70  percent  of  the  people  live  in  the  cities.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  problem  centers,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  environment  we  have  to  think  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
countryside. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  can’t  discuss  this  issue  Avithout  linking 
it  in  a  very  direct  way  with  what  I  believe  is  a  need  for  new  national 
priorities  with  regard  to  the  future.  Certainly  if  Ave  look  at  this 
period  of  the  1060’s  (the  areas  that  in  the  main  have  been,  I  would 
say,  well  treated  and  well  financed  have  been  our  defense  and  military 
activities  and  space.  We  have  kept  the  space  program  on  the  target.  I 
have  ahvays  thought  we  were  rich  with  regard  to  the  money  we  are 
investing  in  highAvays  as  compared  with  many  other  activities  that  aa  c 
are  trying  to  do,  both  with  regard  to  transportation  and  environment. 

To  give  you  a  few  ideas  that  indicate  how  I  think  the  environment 
and  its  qiiality  have  been  starved,  when  I  think  back  to  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  8  years  that  I  was  Secretary  that  we  spent  both  for 
open  space  in  cities  and  all  of  the  money  that  we  spent  out  of  the  con¬ 
servation  fund  over  the  last  5  years  to  save  parklands,  forests,  and 
city  parks — I  haven’t  added  it  up,  I  asked  somebody  to  do  this  for  me 
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and  they  didn’t  get  the  job  done — but  I  would  judge  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  we  spent  in  this  area  in  particular  for  land  ac¬ 
quisition  and  development  certainly  is  substantially  less  than  half  a 
billion  dollars.  In  other  words,  it  amoimted  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
space  budget  (to  use  one  example) ,  for  a  single  year,  or  of  the  highway 
budget  for  a  single  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  worrying  about  the  environment  every  day  be¬ 
lieve,  at  least  I  do,  that  next  to  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  popula¬ 
tion  pressure  and  unlimited  population  growth  is  probably  the  No.  2 
problem  that  mankind  faces.  I  think  it  is  a  very  crucial  problem  Ave 
face  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  total  amount  of  money  that  Ave  are 
spending  this  year,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  population  control,  is 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  to  $40  million ;  in  other  Avords,  a 
mere  pittance  when  you  realize  Ave  are  talking  about  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

Think  of  this  a  moment  in  terms  of  what  it  says  for  national  priori¬ 
ties.  We  spend  as  much  for  cheAving  gum  as  for  the  model  cities  pro¬ 
gram.  The  ladies  spend  as  much  for  hair  dye  as  Ave  are  spending  for 
urban  mass  transportation  systems.  We  are  spending  more  for  pet 
food  than  on  food  stamps  for  the  poor.  And  I  could  go  on. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  think  that  if  Ave  are  really 
concerned  aibout  doing  the  things  that  must  be  done  across  the  board 
to  make  the  cities  more  livable,  to  tackle  pollution  head  on,  to  do 
the  conservation  Avork  that  we  must  do,  Ave  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  significant  upgrading  of  these  activities  in  terms  of  our  national 
priorities. 

And  it  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  this  legislation  is  particularly 
timely  and  that  the  idea  of  ecological  studies  that  are  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  particularly  the  legislation  that 
Avould  set  up  a  National  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  I  think 
if  I  had  my  way  I  would  call  it  a  Council  of  Environmental  Advisers, 
perhaps,  but  whatever  we  call  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  certainly 
a  very  important  time  to  discuss  this,  because  I  believe  the  Nation 
has  ahead  of  it,  in  the  immediate  years  ahead,  the  best  opportunity 
that  it  has  had  in  the  entire  postwar  period  to  look  at  its  national 
priorities  and  its  national  needs  and  perhaps  to  reshape  them. 

One  need  only  look  at  how  painful  the  current  situation  is  Avith 
regard  to  funding  some  of  our  vital  environmental  programs.  And  I 
can  speak  to  both  sides  so  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  a  political  comment 
here,  but  both  President  Johnson’s  last  budget  and  President  Nixon’s 
new  budget  which  he  submitted  yesterday,  in  both  instances  instead 
of  increasing  the  amount  in  the  conservation  fund  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  provided  last  year  by  earmarking  moneys  from  the  Continental 
Shelf  to  double  the  amount  of  money  we  would  put  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  that  has  been  saving  so  many  places  in  all  of  the  50 
States,  this  amount  of  money  is  either  cut  back  or  kept  in  staUis  quo. 
And  this,  again,  is  an  indication  of  the  trouble  we  have  with  national 
priorities. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  act 
in  this  field  and  to  have  a  council  to  advise  the  President  to  play  ten¬ 
nis  with  the  Congress,  to  educate  the  country,  is  because  I  ibelieve  we 
are  now  going  through  with  this,  and  we  have  an  unmatched  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reassess  our  national  purpose  and  our  national  priorities. 
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Let  me  just  kickoff  the  facts  that  I  believe  lead  to  this  opportunity. 
There  undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  some  kind  of  phasing  doAvn  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  are  going  to  be  successful  this  year,  I  am  sure,  in  our 
space  effort.  The  question  then  before  the  Congress  and  the  country 
is  what  our  second  phase  is  in  those  areas  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  spend  more  or  less  money  in  space  and  moi'e  or  less  on  the  earth, 
shall  I  say. 

There  has  been  a  very  definite  slowdown  in  population  growth  in 
this  country,  and  for  one  I  think  we  ought  to  welcome  this.  I  think  if 
this  trend  continues  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  doubling  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  we  may  even  slow  down  to  the  point  that 
we  can  get  on  top  of  some  of  these  problems  that  now  have  us  by  the 
throat. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  report  recently  was  very  encouraging, 
indicated  that  the  emigration  off  the  farms  has  stabilized  and  that 
there  is  indication  we  may  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  period  of 
migration  off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities.  And  in  addition  to  that, 
when  one  adds  the  circumstance  that  we  are  now  approaching  1976,  in 
our  third  century  of  the  nation,  we  have,  I  think,  an  unmatched  op¬ 
portunity  to  remake  our  national  priorities. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  both  sections  of  this  legislation, 
certainly,  the  importance  of  sound  resource  planning  in  ecology  and 
ecological  studies,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  now.  I  have  felt  that 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  both  while  I  was  in  the  last  administration 
and  outside,  that  the  idea  of  a  council  on  the  environment  to  advise 
the  President,  to  work  with  the  Congress,  to  work  with  the  country, 
would  be  a  very  vital  contribution  at  this  point. 

Let  me  just  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  other  similar 
council,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was  established 
right  after  the  war.  Some  of  the  Senators  sitting  here  helped  formu¬ 
late  that  legislation.  The  idea,  of  course — we  were  looking  back  over 
our  shoulders  at  the  depression — is  that  we  wanted  to  set  out  as  part 
of  our  national  purpose  that  we  were  not  going  to  tolerate  serious  de¬ 
pressions.  We  wanted  to  have  a  full-employment  economy.  We  wanted 
to  have  as  a  national  goal  that  our  economic  system  would  function 
efficiently. 

And  so  we  set  up  a  council,  and  it  has  operated  now  for  nearly  25 
years.  Of  course,  any  council,  we  should  recognize,  is  only  as  useful 
as  a  President  wants  to  make  it,  if  it  is  an  advisory  council,  and 
Presidents  must  be  concerned  and  they  nmst  care  or  the  advice  of  a 
council  isn’t  of  much  use.  But  I  believe  the  history  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  proves  its  worth.  I  think  all  of  our  Presidents  have 
leaned  on  it  for  advice. 

It  has  served  to  do  much  of  the  advance  planning.  It  has  monitored 
the  week-by-week  progress  to  see  how  the  economy  was  functioning. 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  experience  of  this  Coimcil  would  indicate 
that  if  a  Council  on  the  Environment  were  to  have  similar  encourage¬ 
ment  and  success,  that  it  could  function  with  equal  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  furthering  national  needs  and  national  priorities. 

How  would  such  a  Council  function,  I  have  asked  myself.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  since  it  would  not  be  tied  in  with  a  de¬ 
partment  that  is  concerned  with  all  of  its  territorial  imperatives  and 
its  programs,  that  it  could  look  down  the  road,  exercise  foresight,  be 
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constantly  concentrating  on  these  larger  problems  of  national  needs 
and  national  priorities,  and  try  to  resolve  conflicts  perhaps  before  they 
arise,  to  anticipate  controversy.  It  would  be  a  full-time  agency  look¬ 
ing  toward  solutions  and  trying  to  think  about  policy  problems  and 
shape  them  for  decision  by  the  President.  It  would  also  educate  the 
country.  It  could  be,  in  addition  to  that,  a  first  line  of  defense  for 
those  who  are  fighting  against  the  further  erosion  of  the  enviromnent. 

I  merely  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  or  two  other  thoughts  that 
I  have  about  such  a  Council.  I  would  think  or  would  hope  that  its  com¬ 
position,  if  it  were  established,  would  be  very  broad  in  recognition  of 
the  total  environment  concept.  I  think  it  would  be  as  much  or  more 
urban-oriented  than  back-comitry-conservation-oriented,  one  might 
say. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  made  up,  naturally,  of  econo¬ 
mists.  As  to  the  advisers  of  such  a  Council  as  this  one  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  I  would  hope  you  would  have  people  who  are  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  nature  and  the  natural  sciences,  such  as  ecologists,  biolo¬ 
gists,  people  like  that.  Certainly,  we  would  need  urban  experts,  perhaps 
a  person  like  Ed  Lowe,  a  Lawrence  Helprin,  someone  of  that  kind,  in¬ 
volved  with  urban  design  and  the  urban  environment,  and  perhaps 
even  an  engineer.  We  are  beginning  to  develop  engineers  that  are 
very  sensitive  to  environmental  values,  or  we  coiild  have  an  economist 
such  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Baulding  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

In  any  event,  such  a  Council  could  focus  on  the  question  of  popula¬ 
tion  policy,  population  increase,  recycling  of  w^astes,  what  I  have  called 
civilizing  our  teclmology.  They  can  also,  for  the  President,  scrutinize 
existing  programs  and  point  out  where  programs  are  not  functioning 
well  or  where  they  are  becoming  obsolete  or  where  new  policies  are 
needed.  In  other  words,  this  Council  could  have  a  very  creative  func¬ 
tion.  And  I  want  to  reiterate,  I  for  one  think  it  would  work  and  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  successful. 

I  only  want  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  thought,  and  I  don’t 
have  quite  the  trepidation  I  had  a  few  months  ago  in  telling  Congress 
what  it  should  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  incidents  or  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  its  amiual 
report  has  served  the  country  very  well  in  that  there  is  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  that 
every  year  receives  a  report  of  the  committee,  discusses  the  economy, 
discusses  economic  policy,  and  usually  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  holds 
public  hearings,  and  you  have  in  that  a  broad-scale  discussion  each 
year  of  economic  policy.  And  so  I  would  like  to  see  and  suggest — we 
might  even  look  back  on  it  and  feel  that  the  colloquium  held  last 
July  was  maybe  the  first  of  these  meetings,  that  this  is  another  area. 
I  don’t  like  to  recommend  that  Congress  proliferate  permanent  com¬ 
mittees.  This  would  have  to  be,  of  necessity,  however,  a  permanent  or 
semipermanent  committee  that  would  be  the  counterpart  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  this  kind  of  council. 

And  I  believe  that  once  a  year,  if  we  stop  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  and 
the  Nation  assesses  its  progress,  assesses  the  new  developments  and 
trends,  the  policies,  the  decisions  that  are  before  the  country  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  involved,  that  this  would  be  a  very 
helpful  thing.  Myself,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  play  a  strong 
role,  and  I  think  a  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  have  a  joint  committee. 

The  other  thing  I  might  point  out,  because  it  was  very  clear  to  us 
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that  the  colloquium  last  July  showed  that  this  question  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality  touches  a  half  dozen  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
House.  There  are  many  Members  of  Congress — you  are  not  alone  on 
this  committee — who  have  keen  and  deep  and  live  interest  in  this. 

I  believe  that  a  joint  committee,  therefore,  could  serve  as  a  national 
forum  and  could  help  make  this  work  even  more  successful  than  it 
would  work  otherwise. 

These,  ISIr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  want  to  end 
as  I  began,  by  saying  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  back  here  with 
the  committee  again,  and  to  commend  this  excellent  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Udall,  for  a  very  fine  series 
of  comments  on  the  matter  now  pending  before  the  Committee.  I 
especially  welcome  your  remarks  about  the  governmental  structure 
problem.  I  think  this  is  a  key  to  w^hatever  we  do.  Our  task  is  to  re¬ 
define  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Government  structure,  to  bring  about 
an  action-forcing  procedure  that  will  bring  environmental  considera¬ 
tions  into  the  new  programs  that  are  constantl}^  coming  before  the 
Congress.  And  in  addition,  to  commence  to  do  something  about  the 
problems  that  are  already  in  being. 

If  we  can  slow  down  the  effluent  process  that  is  now  underway  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  but  increasing  at  a  progressive  rate,  we  will 
have  brought  about  a  major  accomplishment. 

I  think  your  comments  as  a  former  Congressman,  a  distinguished 
Secretary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  governmental  procedures  have 
been  very  helpful  to  me,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  very  much. 

Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  don’t  have  any  questions.  I  just  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  that  he  has  been  able  to  be  back  here  for  a 
short  time  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  to  have  you  back.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  want  to  join  the 
Chairman  in  appreciation  of  your  contribution  of  the  environmental 
problem.  You  gave  us  a  new  thought  here  in  adapting  some  of  the  ways 
we  handle  Joint  Economic  reports  through  a  Joint  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  think  this  has  merit.  It  is  in  line  with  my  own  thinking.  The 
reason  I  like  it,  I  guess  is  because  I  do  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  I  find  that  the  busiest  6  weeks  or  2  months  that  I 
put  in  in  the  whole  session  is  then,  but  I  think  much  good  comes  of  that. 
And  this  is  a  very  important  airing  of  the  divergent  views ;  we  don’t 
always  agree,  we  usually  come  out  with  a  majority  report  and  a 
minority  report,  but  it  gets  ventilated.  The  economic  reviews,  the 
economic  ideas  of  the  President’s  Cxiuncil  of  Advisers  get  very  well 
aired  through  the  national  media  of  the  press  and  radio  and  television, 
and  I  think  the  same  kind  of  advantages  could  come  from  like  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  that  we  have. 

I  commend  you  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson  (presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretaiy.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Moss. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  welcome  the  former 
Secretary  back  to  this  committee.  It  seems  like  old  times  to  have  him 
here,  and  as  always  you  have  come  up  with  a  very  constructive  and 
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positive  recommendation.  Your  recommendation  of  a  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environment  certainly  strikes  a  responsive  chord. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  as  you  know,  that  one  of  our  problems 
in  not  dealing  with  the  environment  is  that  we  have  permitted  our 
resources  areas  to  be  fragmented  among  the  Government  departments. 
As  a  problem  arises  that  we  think  we  should  tackle,  the  Congi’ess  has 
tended  to  put  it  in  one  place,  and  another  place^  and  so  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  been  introducing  a  bill  to  bring  together  all  these 
environmental  problems  into  one  department  so  we  could  focus  on  one 
responsible  head  to  give  us  guidance.  And  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
comment  on  that,  as  to  whether  that  would  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  or  whether  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Udall.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  again  I  can  speak  with  a  little  less 
constraint  than  heretofore,  and  I  would  see  as  part  of  a  process  of 
operating  with  greater  ethciency,  of  streamlining  our  governmental 
institutions  and  agencies,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  get  decisions  made 
and  to  have  resource  policies,  for  example,  that  are  coherent,  to  have  a 
department  that  would  have  in  it  the  main  functions  of  resource 
management  and  conservation. 

How  this  is  done  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  done  is  another 
■question,  but  I  am  sympathetic,  and  I  am  sure  you  realize  that,  with 
the  basic  idea  of  your  legislation.  I  would  see  this,  also,  as  the  logical 
step  that  could  be  taken  simultaneously  with  the  other  steps  proposed 
in  Senator  Jackson’s  bill. 

Senator  Moss.  Well,  speaking  of  environment,  we  are  speaking  of 
the  relationship  of  all  of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Council,  if  it  is  established,  is  to  be  able  to  overview  them  all.  If 
we  had  them  gathered  for  action  under  one  department,  it  probably 
would  facilitate  the  preservation  and  utilization  of  our  environment 
■consistent  with  the  long-term  well-being  of  our  country  and  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  my  opinion.  I  gather  that  you  agree  that  this,  at  least,  ap- 
l^ears  to  be  a  desirable  step. 

Mr.  Udall.  Well,  Senator,  let  me  simply  add  that  I  think  nothing 
did  more  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  historically  while  I  was 
there  than  the  fact  that  we  did  strengthen  its  function  and  broaden 
its  responsibilities.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Eecreation  that  deals  with  the  entire  country,  with  all  of 
the  States  and  all  of  the  cities,  and  the  fact  that  Congress  went  along 
3  years  ago  with  President  Johnson’s  recommendation  to  transfer 
water  pollution  control  from  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  In¬ 
terior.  I  think  this  is  the  right  kind  of  focus  for  action,  and  I  think 
these  wei’e  two  very  good  things. 

We  can  see  now,  just  in  retrospect,  that  they  helped  the  Department 
Avork  more  meaningfully  and  more  nationally  in  terms  of  its  function. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Udall. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Axderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Udall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  McCLOSKEY,  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Michael  McCloskey. 
I  serve  as  Conservation  Director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  am  speak- 
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ing  for  it  here  today.  We  shall  address  our  remarks  primarily  to  S. 
1075  and  proposals  for  a  council  on  environmental  quality.  We  are 
pleased  to  offer  our  strong  support  for  S.  1075,  which  would  establish 
such  a  council  and  provide  for  ecological  surveys.  We  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  sponsors  of  legislation  of  this  type  for  these  far-sighted 
proposals. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  is  a  national  conservation  organization  of 
75,000  members,  traditionally  has  been  preoccupied  with  saving  es¬ 
pecially  unique  and  scenic  wildlands.  We  still  are  working  at  this 
task.  However,  this  work  is  being  outflanked  by  the  general  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  man’s  habitat  and  the  outright  destruction  of  the  habitat  for 
so  much  other  life  on  this  planet.  Recently  we  expressed  our  alarm 
over  these  facts  in  a  full-page  advertisement  that  we  ran  in  a  national 
newspaper.  We  thought  the  time  had  come  to  communicate  our  anguish 
to  a  broad  audience,  and  did  so  in  these  words: 

I.  The  Moon,  Mars,  Saturn  .  .  .  nice  places  to  visit,  hut  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
live  there. 

Any  moment  now,  Man  will  find  himself  hurtling  around  in  an  Outer  Space  so 
enormous  that  descriptions  of  its  size  only  boggle  the  mind.  (One  attempt  has 
put  it  this  way :  The  size  of  the  Earth  is  to  the  size  of  the  known  Universe  as  a 
germ  is  to  our  entire  solar  system. ) 

Yet,  we  already  hear  excited  talk  of  locating,  out  there,  a  planet  that  duplicates 
the  natural  environment  on  Earth,  i.e.,  trees,  fiowers,  water,  air,  people;  you 
get  our  meaning. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  find  such  a  duplicate  Earth  out  there,  it  may  be  some 
thousands  of  years  from  today.  Until  then,  the  only  place  in  the  Universe  that 
will  feel  like  home  is  Earth,  unless  your  idea  of  home  life  could  include  setting  up 
house  on  space  platforms,  or  the  Moon,  or  taking  your  evening  walk  with  oxygen 
helmet  and  space  suit. 

We  haven’t  got  used  to  thinking  about  it  this  way  yet,  but,  as  Astronaut 
Borman  pointed  out — for  us  people,  Earth  is  a  kind  of  inhabitable  oasis  in  an 
unimaginably  vast  desert. 

Also,  Earth  is  a  strange  sort  of  oasis,  in  that  quite  apart  from  providing  us 
what  we  need  to  live — water,  air,  sustenance,  companionship — this  oasis  actually 
grew  us  and  every  other  life  form.  We  are  all  related. 

Darwin,  during  his  famous  Galapagos  journey,  found  all  life  on  Earth — 
from  plankton  to  people — to  be  part  of  an  incredibly  complex  interwoven  and 
interdependent  blanket  spread  around  the  globe.  There  is  no  loosening  one  thread 
in  the  blanket  without  changing  the  stresses  on  every  other  thread,  or  worse, 
unraveling  it. 

So  then,  if  it  is  life  on  Earth  that  most  of  us  are  stuck  with  for  the  next  little 
while,  we  had  better  consider  the  consequences  of  what  has  recently  been  going 
on  there. 

II.  Toward  a  more  Moon-like  Earth. 

There  was  not  always  enough  oxygen  to  support  the  existence  of  Man.  It 
wasn’t  until  green  plants  and  certain  ocean  plankton  had  evolved  that  the  natural 
process  was  begun  by  which  oxygen  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere :  photo¬ 
synthesis. 

Man,  one  would  think,  has  a  stake  in  assuring  that  this  process  continues. 
Consider  then,  these  bits  of  news : 

— In  the  U.S.  alone,  oxygen-producing  greenery  is  being  paved  over  at  a 
rate  of  one  million  acres  per  year  and  the  rate  is  increasing.  Also,  paving 
is  contagious.  Other  countries  are  following  suit. 

— The  oceans  have  become  the  dumping  ground  for  as  many  as  a  half 
million  substances,  few  of  which  are  tested  to  see  if  the  plankton  we  need 
can  survive  them. 

— New  factories,  autos,  homes,  and  jet  airplanes  have  incredibly  increased 
the  rate  at  which  combustion  takes  place — i.e.,  at  which  oxygen  is  used  and 
replaced  in  oiir  atmosphere  by  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

The  result  is  a  kind  of  Russian  roulette  with  the  oxygen  supply.  Dr.  Lament 
C.  Cole,  ecologist,  Cornell  University,  New  York,  has  said  this : 

“When  and  if  we  reach  the  point  where  the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  the 
rate  of  photosynthesis,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere  will  decrease. 
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Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  it  may  already  have  begun  to  decline  around  our 
largest  cities.” 

There  is  a  bright  side :  If  we  should  continue  what  we’re  doing,  overpopulation 
will  cease  to  be  a  problem. 

STERILE 

In  only  25  years,  traces  of  DDT  have  found  their  way  into  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  to  the  extent  of  eleven  parts  per  million.  They  are  also  found  in  animals, 
birds,  fish  and  recently,  in  notable  quantity,  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  Antarctic 
penguins.  ( If  you  wonder  about  the  consequences,  similar  pesticides  have  already 
made  sterile  a  species  of  hawk  and  owl  in  England.  Here  is  the  way  it  works : 
insects  eat  sprayed  plants,  small  birds  eat  them,  and  then  big  birds  eat  them. 
By  that  time,  the  insecticide  has  been  concentrated  many-fold  and  the  big  birds 
are  in  big  trouble.  Now,  if  we  humans  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  owls  and 
hawks  .  .  .) 

Aside  from  the  toxic  effects  on  Man  and  other  animals,  pesticides  like  DDT 
and  newer  more  voguish  chemicals  eliminate  whole  populations  of  certain 
bacteria  and  pest  organisms. 

However,  and  here  is  the  shocker,  no  one  in  the  world  knows,  when  we  aim  at  a 
particular  pest,  which  other  organisms  may  he  eliminated  by  richochet.  Someone 
had  better  find  out. 

If  some  pesticide,  herbicide,  or  defoliant  should  by  inadvertence  kill  too  many 
of  the  “nitrogen-fixing”  organisms — these  organisms  that  enable  living  things  to 
make  use  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere — then  life  on  Earth  could  end. 

It  is  that  dependent  and  fragile. 

RAMPANT  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Aswan  High  Dam  was  dreamed  up  to  prevent  the  Nile  from  overflowing  its 
banks  as  it  had  yearly  throughout  history.  ( It  was  thought  such  a  great  idea  that 
countries  vied  for  the  honor  of  helping  build  it;  the  U.S.  foremost  among  them.) 
The  goals  were  electricity  and  year-round  irrigation,  thus  greater  productivity. 
No  one,  including  the  U.S.,  thought  much  about  certain  side  effects,  which  may 
ultimately  prove  the  most  important: 

— Since  the  natural  floods  have  been  halted,  life-giving  nutrients  that 
were  formerly  delivered  to  the  land  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  now 
piling  up  in  a  reservoir  above  the  dam,  unusable. 

As  a  result  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  sardine  fishery  is  already  doomed. 

As  for  the  land,  the  lack  of  nutrients,  plus  the  water-logging  caused  by  old 
irrigation,  plus  salinization,  may  actually  decrease  productivity.  Newly  irrigated 
lands  have  the  same  fate  in  store. 

— A  particular  snail  has  begun  to  thrive  in  the  warm  irrigation  canals. 
The  snail  hosts  a  wmrm  which  causes  schistosomiasis,  a  debilitating,  often 
fatal  disease.  In  one  region  around  the  dam,  the  incidence  of  this  disease  used 
to  be  2%.  It  has  now  risen  to  75%. 

— At  Aswan,  we  may  also  see  repeated  the  awful  developments  at  Kariba 
Dam,  East  Africa.  At  Kariba,  rafts  of  hyacinths  and  reeds  have  spread  over 
much  of  the  reservoir’s  surface.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  this  growth 
should  cover  just  10%  of  the  reservoir  at  Aswan,  the  plants  could  actually 
transpire  into  the  desert  air  enough  water  to  stop  all  flow  into  the  lower  Nile. 

Looking  at  the  bright  side  again ;  In  a  few  centuries,  the  dam  will  fill  up  with 
silt,  and  end  its  useful  life.  Then,  the  river  will  flow  right  over  it,  creating  a 
huge,  perhaps  lovely,  waterfall.  Tourists  will  enjoy  the  view. 

MORE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Engineers  are  improving  things  everywhere : 

■ — In  Alaska,  a  $2  billion  dam  is  proposed — to  bring  power  to  non-existent 
industry — which  would  flood  a  wilderness  and  nesting  region  the  size  of 
Lake  Erie. 

— In  Brazil,  engineers  propose  an  Amazon  dam  that  would  flood  a  green 
area  as  big  as  Italy. 

— In  Southeast  Asia,  a  series  of  proposed  Mekong  River  dams  may  do  for 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam  what  Aswan  is  doing  for  Egypt.  Every  country 
should  be  spared  such  improvements. 

III.  A  wildlife  preserve  where  we  are  the  wildlife. 

The  speed  with  which  our  world  is  being  altered  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not 
cataloguing  it ;  it  is  everywhere  .  .  .  forests  are  gone,  hillsides  eroded  and  bull- 
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dozed,  waters  filled,  and  air  and  water  polluted.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that 
Man  is  the  Master  of  Nature,  and  that  losing  a  wild  place  or  species  or  plant  is 
of  no  great  importance  to  us,  and  never  mind  the  esthetics.  But  as  we  have 
shown,  tinkering  with  the  natural  order  of  things  can  be  a  dangerous  business, 
for  there  is  a  need  to  think  of  the  orffanio  loholeness  of  nature,  not  man  apart 
from.  that.  Man’s  vanity  notwithstanding,  he  is  irretrievably  intertwined  with 
everything  on  his  planet  and  therefore  must  proceed  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
until,  at  last,  he  has  the  option  of  actually  leaving  Earth. 

If,  before  then,  we  should  so  alter  our  environment  that  we  rid  it  of  ingredients 
we  need  for  life,  then  we  will  merely  pass  the  way  of  other  life  forms  that  have 
become  extinct  for  one  reason  or  another.  And,  as  humbling  a  thought  as  it  may 
be.  Nature  might  scarcely  miss  the  people.  Things  might  eventually  get  back 
into  their  own  pattern,  the  natural  order  reviving.  Plankton  might  evolve;  oxy¬ 
gen  might  re-form  in  the  atmosphere;  grass  might  grow  through  the  pavement 
and  among  tumbled  columns  as  it  has  before. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  you  may  see  that  we,  the  70,000  member  Sierra  Club, 
the  groups  we  work  with,  and  the  critical  publishing  project  you  see  outlined  at 
right,  are  not  so  much  proselytizing  on  behalf  of  Nature.  In  due  course,  Nature 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Our  motives  are  more  selfish,  in  fact.  They  are  on  behalf  of  our  very  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  who,  we  feel,  have  not  only  the  right  to  live 
but  also  the  right  to  live  in  a  world  that  maintains  the  natural  order  enough  to 
continue  to  feel  like  home.” 

As  the  ad  makes  clear,  man  is  manipulating  his  habitat  with  un¬ 
precedented  speed  and  force,  and  in  the  process  is  creating  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  unintended  results  which  degrade  the  shared  environment  on 
which  all  living  things  depend.  Advancing  technology,  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  growing  capital  resources,  and  the  increasing  size  and  skill 
of  units  organized  to  manipulate  the  environment  are  all  creating  an 
invironmental  crisis.  The  crisis  comes  in  many  forms : 

(1)  Continuation  of  old  patterns  which  are  no  longer  producing  de¬ 
sirable  results  but  nightmarish  predictions;  such  as  the  unchecked 
growth  of  worldwide  population;  (2)  emergence  of  new  functional 
problems  we  are  not  organized  to  handle,  such  as  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  and  other  basic  problems  of  concentrated  urbanization :  trans¬ 
portation,  blight,  and  decay;  (3)  insensitive  pursuit  of  missions  with 
heedless  disregard  for  side  effects  which  we  can  anticipate  but  do 
not  avoid.  Traditional  programs  thus  product  a  continuing  loss  of 
prime  farm  land  to  urbanization,  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
the  extinction  of  species,  disappearance  of  scientifically  valuable 
natural  areas,  filling  and  dredging  of  productive  estuaries,  drainage 
of  wetlands,  obliteration  of  the  land  through  stripmining,  deforesta¬ 
tion  and  soil  erosion,  water  and  air  pollution,  ground  water  depletion, 
saturation  of  irrigated  land  with  salt,  flooding  of  valuable  river  bot¬ 
toms,  surrender  of  more  and  more  landscape  to  freeways,  and  de¬ 
facement  of  the  landscape  by  billboards,  power  lines,  junkyards,  open 
pits,  and  the  clutter  produced  by  excessive  laissez-faire. 

Xew  programs  are  emerging,  too,  with  detrimental  side  effects  that 
can  be  anticipated;  thermal  pollution  from  large  nuclear  and  steam 
power  plants,  radioactive  releases  from  tests,  nuclear  plants,  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  nuclear  wastes,  and  noise  and  stress  problems  stemming  from 
the  supersonic  transport.  (4)  Finally,  a  variety  of  activities  produce 
harmful  side  effects  that  were  not  anticipated :  stress  caused  by  crowd¬ 
ing,  smog  produced  by  automobile  emissions,  spills  and  leakage  from 
off-shore  oil  wells,  detergents  which  degrade  too  slowly  or  not  at  all, 
long-lived  and  pervasive  pesticides  which  concentrate  in  certain  spe¬ 
cies,  disruptive  introduction  of  exotic  species,  and  accelerating  spread 
of  carcinogens,  accumulation  of  lead  in  the  atmosphere,  the  prospect 
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of  an  oxygen  deficit  with  consumption  growing  and  production  im¬ 
paired,  the  unpredictable  impact  of  weather  modification,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  possibilities  of  rising  world  temperatures  as  a  result  of  carbon 
dioxide  build-up  or  falling  temperatures  as  a  result  of  smog  and  jet 
contrails. 

The  emergence  of  these  problems  clearly  shows  that  our  existing 
institutions  and  programs  are  not  adequate.  Admittedly,  our  market 
economy  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  producing  goods  and 
services  to  meet  man’s  most  immediate  needs. 

AVliere  necessary,  government  has  intervened  to  provide  basis  but¬ 
tressing  for  many  of  these  market  activities,  as  through  irrigation  and 
highway  jirograms.  To  a  limited  extent,  government  has  intervened 
also  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  where  they  could  be  anticipated,  as  with 
soil  erosion  and  forestry  programs,  and  more  recently  with  air  and 
water  pollution  abatement  programs. 

However,  where  man’s  less  immediate  needs  are  adversely  affected, 
and  the  effects  are  widely  disseminated  and  hard  to  anticipate,  little 
is  being  done. 

It  is  now  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  the  contributions  of 
the  market  economy  and  the  programs  of  many  narrow  mission- 
oriented  agencies  with  a  third  effort  which  will  concern  itself  with 
the  quality  of  widely  shared  extra-market  values  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  biophysical  environment. 

As  a  first  step  toward  organizing  such  an  effort,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  state  of  existing  knowledge  be  imjDroved.  There  should  be  an 
institutional  focus  for  drawing  together  environmental  information 
about  the  consequences  of  projecting  traditional  patterns,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  crises,  the  cost  of  perpetuating  traditionl  programs  with 
unwanted  side  effects,  and  ways  of  detecting  unforeseen  side  effects 
that  stem  from  technical  innovations. 

A  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  would  provide  such  a  focal 
point.  The  Council  should  be  equipped  to  monitor  and  survey  the  en¬ 
vironment  so  that  it  can  discover  significant  relationships  and  trends. 
Through  such  discoveries  and  improved  understanding  and  fore¬ 
sight,  the  Council  should  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  remedial 
and  preventive  action. 

In  performing  its  function  of  surveillance,  there  are  certain  prob¬ 
lem  patterns  that  it  should  especially  look  for:  incompatibilities  be¬ 
tween  programs;  abrupt  changes  in  trends  or  the  pace  of  change; 
irreversible  tendencies  in  trends;  large  accumx;lations  of  small  in¬ 
cremental  changes ;  stockpiling  of  trace  elements ;  persistence  of  fugi¬ 
tive  substances;  random  interaction  of  substances  and  forces  in  a  re¬ 
inforcing,  or  synergistic,  fashion;  and  the  loss  of  unique  and  irreplace¬ 
able  places  and  things. 

In  analyzing  the  data  thus  derived,  the  Council  should  attempt 
to  relate  the  information  it  obtains  in  a  comprehensive  framework,  de¬ 
veloping  models  of  systems  wherever  possible.  In  this  manner,  it  should 
discover  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  data  which  should  be  filled.  The 
Council  should  encourage  performance  of  preconstruction  and  post 
construction  audits  to  determine  the  environmental  impact_  of  large 
construction  programs.  In  analyzing  impacts,  the  Council  should 
determine  ho^v  much  margin  of  error  we  have  in  environmental  im¬ 
pacts,  and  try  to  judge  whether  the  risks  are  warranted  by  the  benefits. 
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Through  early  detection,  the  Council  should  give  us  the  maximum 
leadtime  to  ward  off  undesirable  side  effects.  And  finaHy,  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  analyses  should  tell  us  whether  the  answer  lies  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  existing  programs  or  in  curtailing  and  redirecting  them. 
In  some  cases,  lack  of  coordination  may  be  the  problem ;  in  other  cases 
ignorance  or  simj>le  lack  of  concern  may  be  the  problem. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  needs  of  environmental  quality 
cannot  be  met  sunply  through  expanding  traditional  resource  plan¬ 
ning  programs  or  by  improving  economic  or  administrative  efficiency. 
We  are  not  involvecl  here  in  meeting  target  goals  for  the  production  of 
commodities;  we  are  not  involved  in  inventorying  natural  resources 
and  predicting  consumption  requirements;  we  are  not  involved  in 
working  the  “bugs”  out  of  new  programs ;  we  are  not  involved  in  re¬ 
ducing  proliferation  and  duplication  among  agencies ;  we  are  not  in¬ 
volved  in  saving  the  taxpayers’  money.  These  aims  may  incidentally 
be  met  as  a  result  of  the  oversight  function  of  a  Council  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.  But  that  function  must  be  defined  by  the  inherent 
needs  of  a  healthy  environment.  Coordination  and  simplification  may 
or  may  not  be  the  answer.  In  some  cases,  we  probably  need  to  change 
our  goals  and  to  curtail  present  programs.  Before  we  can  know,  we 
must  first  get  the  facts. 

This  is  what  a  Coimcil  of  Environmental  Quality,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  should  do,  and  it  should  do  this  in  the  most  comprehensive  and 
unbiased  way  possible.  For  the  Council  to  have  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  view  possible,  it  is  important  that  it  be  lodged  in  a  place  that 
affords  the  most  commanding  view  and  that  it  have  access  to  data 
compiled  by  all  other  agencies.  This  consideration  suggests  that  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  the  proper  place  for  the  Council. 

This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  need  to  keep  the  Council  as  un¬ 
biased  as  possible.  If  the  Council  is  housed  in  any  operating  agency 
or  institution,  it  cannot  escape  being  influenced  by  its  outlook  and 
defending  its  programs. 

The  need  to  keep  the  Council  free  of  justifying  programs  and  de¬ 
cisions  also  si;ggests  that  it  should  not  be  vested  with  any  authority  to 
make  decisions.  Obviously  its  warnings  and  recommendations  should 
receive  careful  consideration,  and  hopefully  many  of  them  will  be 
adopted.  But  the  proper  instrument  for  responding  to  its  recom¬ 
mendations  may  vary  immensely  with  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  some  cases,  the  President  may  have  authority  to  act,  and  he  may 
sometimes  choose  to  do  this  through  inter-departmental  coordinating 
committees.  In  other  cases,  the  decision  will  have  to  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  still  other  cases  the  decision  may  be  up  to  State  and  local 
government  or  private  parties.  We  firmly  believe  that  better  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  responding  to  environmental  crises  must  be  evolved,  but  it 
will  probably  help  insure  a  sounder  basis  for  action  if  the  functions 
of  oversight  and  analysis  are  kept  separate  from  the  functions  of 
authority  and  political  responsibility. 

The  need  for  independence  might  suggest  that  the  Council  should 
not  even  be  housed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  but  should 
be  an  independent  commission.  IVhile  this  possibility  has  some  appeal, 
it  is  offset  by  the  difficulty  such  a  commission  might  have  in  gaining 
cooperation  from  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  commission  would  have  difficulty  in  attracting  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  President.  While  the  President  may  not  always  have  suf¬ 
ficient  authority  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Council, 
his  support  will  always  be  important  and  it  probably  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  him  to  act  in  more  instances  than  any  other  body. 

The  need  to  strike  a  balance  between  independence  and  influence 
with  the  President  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  members  of  the 
Council  should  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  or  should  serve 
for  staggered  terms.  By  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the 
members  presumably  will  command  his  confidence,  but  they  may  also 
be  unduly  circumspect  in  criticizing  programs  of  the  Administration. 

Moreover,  the  Council  would  lack  continuity  through  changes  in 
achninistration.  If  the  members  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  serve 
for  short  terms  on  a  staggered  schedule  there  would  be  continuity 
through  changes  in  the  Presidency  and  its  members  might  be  more 
emboldened  to  take  issue  with  administration  programs  they  feel  im- 
sound.  In  any  event,  a  President  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  majority 
of  his  own  appointees  sometime  past  the  midpoint  of  his  first  term. 
On  balance,  we  feel  it  is  probably  preferable,  therefore,  to  have  the 
members  serve  for  short,  staggered  terms  and  would  suggest  that  S. 
1075  be  so  amended. 

We  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  desirable  size 
of  the  council,  and  that  some  have  proposed  advisory  committees  for 
the  Council  also.  If  the  Council  were  to  have  decisionmaking  power, 
we  think  there  would  be  considerable  merit  to  proposals  for  enlarging 
the  Council  and  providing  it  with  an  advisory  committee. 

These  steps  would  serve  as  “checks  and  balances”  to  make  sure  that 
valid  points  of  view  were  not  overlooked,  and  would  serve  to  impede 
hasty  action.  However,  we  believe  the  Council  can  be  most  effective  if 
it  is  merely  a  study  ancl  oversight  body.  It  should  not  be  impeded  in  its 
studies  by  complicated  internal  “checks  and  balances.”  Necessary 
“checks  and  balances”  should  be  external  to  the  Council,  and  will  be 
provided  by  the  normal  political  mechanisms. 

We  believe  that  the  three  man  Council  that  S.  1075  provides  is  the 
most  efficient  size.  Increasing  its  size  to  five,  as  some  have  suggested, 
will  greatly  increase  the  complexity  of  the  pattern  of  communication 
and  interaction  among  the  members.  While  some  have  suggested  that 
a  larger  membership  is  needed  to  assure  representation  of  enough  dis¬ 
ciplines,  we  cannot  possibly  see  how  even  a  membership  of  five  would 
represent  an  adequate  mix  of  disciplines.  The  only  solution  which 
seems  practical  to  us  is  to  build  a  sufficient  sxipport  staff  containing  a 
proper  distribution  of  disciplines,  and  to  look  for  Council  members 
who  are  valued  as  generalists  with  particularly  useful  insights  and 
experience  that  they  can  offer.  In  this  regard,  we  would  not  suggest 
any  more  specific  standards  of  qualification  than  S.  1075  provides. 
In  the  new  and  changing  field  of  environmental  quality,  the  President 
should  have  great  leeway  in  picking  men  of  broad  professional  experi¬ 
ence. 

As  S.  1076  is  presently  drafted,  a  degree  of  ambiguity  pervades  the 
description  of  the  Council’s  specific  functions.  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
balance  is  to  be  between  its  analytical  functions  and  its  responsibility 
for  making  recommendations. 

A  companion  bill  by  Senator  Nelson,  S.  1752,  would  make  program 
formulation  the  Council’s  principal  duty,  while  S.  1075  specifies  analy- 
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sis  as  its  primary  function.  Senator  Nelson’s  bill  calls  for  the  Council 
to  submit  recommendations  for  a  national  program  in  4  years. 

Similarly,  an  ambiguity  surrounds  the  character  of  the  I’eports  the 
Council  is  to  make  periodically  to  Congress — and,  incidentally,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  these  are  to  be  annual  or  biennial  reports  (cf.  sec. 
202_(c)  of  S.  1075  with  sec.  203).  The  bill  is  exceedingly  vague  in 
setting  forth  the  frame  of  reference  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  status 
of  environmental  systems  and  the  trends  affecting  them. 

We  understand  that  thought  is  now  being  given  to  including  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  policy  in  the  legislation.  We  think  inclusion  of  this 
additional  element  would  be  most  helpful.  Inclusion  of  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  would  make  it  less  necessary  for  the  Council  itself  to  produce 
a  general  policy  statement  to  recommend  to  the  President  by  some 
fixed  date  in  the  future.  A  broad  policy  statement  from  Congress 
would  give  the  Council  direction  from  the  outset,  and  would  provide 
a  general  goal  for  all  F ederal  programs. 

Moreover,  a  policy  statement  would  provide  a  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  the  data  gathered  in  the  status  and  trend  reports.  By  hav¬ 
ing  a  policy  framework  for  its  analytical  work,  the  Council  would 
be  encouraged  to  surmount  the  danger  of  limiting  itself  to  the  un¬ 
productive  task  of  merely  forwarding  the  Congress  compilations  of 
undigested  statistics.  In  tieing  status  and  trend  reports  to  a  policy 
goal,  the  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that  it  wants  interpretation 
and  evaluation  in  these  reports  and  stress  upon  significant  indicators. 
Only  if  this  is  done,  we  feel,  will  the  Council’s  work  prove  to  be 
useful  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

We  believe  the  description  of  the  environmental  crisis  that  we  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  beginning  portion  of  this  statement  provides  material 
which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  policy. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  this  policy  statement  focus  the  definition 
of  environmental  quality  on  “the  need  to  protect  extra-market  values 
associated  with  life  support  systems  from  unintentional  degradation.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  concept  of  environmental  quality  also  embraces 
market  valued  functions  and  intentional  effects,  but  there  are  other 
organized  ways  of  dealing  with  these  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
need  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  thus  far  have  been  almost  nobody’s  business.  We  feel  it  is  time 
to  make  them  paramount  business  of  the  Nation.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall 
all  suffer  the  consequences  in  ways  that  will  be  increasingly  less  subtle. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  stress,  too,  the  importance  of  title  I  of  S.  1075. 
We  have  expressed  our  strong  support  in  the  past  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  for  stepped-up  ecological  studies  and  an  expanded  system  of  natural 
area.  Only  through  such  studies,  and  ample  research  in  a  widely  diver¬ 
sified  system  of  natural  areas,  can  we  develop  the  basic  knowledge 
to  understand  what  we  are  doing  to  the  environment. 

The  ecological  research  that  title  I  would  encourage  can  provide 
an  increasingly  sure  footing  for  the  broad  analyses  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  clear 
authority  be  provided  for  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  natural  areas  and  that  there  be  clear  direction  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  foster  dcA^elopment  of  systems  of  natural  areas  in 
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the  hands  of  non-Federal  entities  (see  subsecs.  (8)  and  (9)  of  sec. 
201  of  S.  1805.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  to  have  had 
you  wait  so  long  to  make  your  statement.  It  is  a  very  good  statement. 

Senator  Jordan? 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions.  It  is  a  very  fine  statement, 
certainly. 

Senator  Anderson,  Mr.  Clapper. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  S.  CLAPPER,  DIRECTOR  OF  CONSERVATION, 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Clapper.  Good  afternoon,  sir. 

I  am  Louis  Clapper  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  I  would 
like  to  present  my  statement  in  full  for  the  record  and  just  make  a 
few  remarks  for  the  record,  if  that  would  be  all  right  with  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  IVithout  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Clapper,  My  identification  is  in  the  statement  that  you  have. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  interest  of  my  organization  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  you.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  Avanted  to  see 
Avhat  the  average  U.S.  citizen  thinks  about  environmental  problems. 
As  a  consequence,  aa’b  commissioned  the  highly  respected  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization,  Inc.,  to  develop  a  survey  of  public  attitude  on  this  subject. 
This  is  the  surA’ey  former  Secretary  Udall  referred  to  that  has  been 
made  available  to  the  committee.  This  surv^ey  reveals  that  more  than 
three- fourths  of  the  people  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  nearly  three- fourths  of  those  interviewed  were  willing  to 
pay  something  in  additional  taxes  to  improve  our  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  and  to  protect  them. 

We  agree  with  the  staff  report  of  last  summer  that  there  is  always  a 
cost  for  using  the  environment,  and  Ave  hope  that  these  bills  will  result 
in  a  national  policy  to  determine  when  the  costs  will  be  paid,  how,  and 
by  whom.  Therefore,  we  agree  with  the  need  and  the  desirability  for 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  as  well  as  for  a  congressional 
oversight  committee  of  some  type. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  conservation  bill  of  rights,  insuring  citizens  to  a  right  to  an 
unpolluted  environment.  We  think  these  bills  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  will  work  toward  that  end,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
look  them  over  and  give  them  your  favorable  action. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you.  That  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  No  questions. 

(The  statement  referred  to  folloAvs :) 

Statement  of  Louis  S.  Clapper  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation 

ecological  systems  and  bnahronmental  quality 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Louis  S.  Clapper,  Director  of  Conservation  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  which  has  national  headquarters  at  1412  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ours  is  a  private  organization  which  seeks  to  attain  conservation  goals  through 
educational  means.  The  Federation  has  Affiliates  in  49  States.  These  Affiiiates, 
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in  turn,  are  made  up  of  local  groups  and  individuals  who,  when  combined  with 
associate  members  and  other  supporters  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  num¬ 
ber  an  estimated  2%  million  persons. 

We  w’elcome  the  invitation  to  make  these  comments. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  pleased  exceedingly  at  the  awareness  and 
concern  which  so  many  members  of  the  Congress  are  expressing  about  damage 
to  the  environment.  This  concern  is  being  reflected  in  many  ways,  including  the 
introduction  of  bills  such  as  those  under  consideration  here  today.  And,  our 
organization  is  hopeful  that  many  of  the  proposals  can  attain  final  fruition  and 
will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  very  inception  in  1936,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  concerned  about  the  environment.  Various  conservation  problems, 
including  the  urgent  need  for  water  polution  control,  were  discussed  in  this  initial 
annual  convention.  Since  that  time,  our  interests  have  been  broadened  into  the 
total  environmental  picture.  Overall,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  continues 
in  its  firm  belief  that  contamination  of  the  environment  by  water  and  air  pol¬ 
lutants,  by  toxic  chemicals,  by  solid  wastes,  and  by  noise,  along  with  unwise 
practices  relating  to  the  extraction  of  minerals,  the  harvesting  of  timber,  and 
grazing  of  livestock  and  protection  of  endangered  wildlife,  constitutes  the  major 
natural  resources  problems  of  the  age. 

Conservationists  sometimes  have  been  accused  of  talking  only  to  themselves 
and,  occasionally,  at  least  this  may  be  true.  However,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  wanted  to  see  what  the  average  U.S.  citizen  thinks  about  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  As  a  consequence,  we  commissioned  the  highly-respected 
Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  to  develop  a  survey  among  a  representative  sample 
of  the  public.  This  survey  was  completed  in  late  February  of  this  year  (1969). 
Here  are  some  of  the  highlights : 

About  half  (51%)  of  all  persons  interviewed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  are  “deeply  concerned”  about  the  effect  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
soil  erosion,  and  destruction  of  wildlife  in  our  natural  surroundings.  An  addi¬ 
tional  one-third  (35%)  are  “somewhat  concerned.” 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  were  willing  to  pay  something 
in  additional  taxes  to  improve  our  natural  surroundings. 

Three  of  every  four  persons  favor  setting  aside  more  public  laud  for 
conservation  purposes  such  as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  etc. 

The  public  is  almost  evenly  divided  on  whether  or  not  it  will,  at  some 
time,  be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  population  if  present  living  standards 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Summarizing  this  survey,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  conclude  that  the  American 
public  appreciates  quality  in  the  environment,  deplores  what  is  happening  to  it, 
and  stands  ready  to  support  corrective  measures,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying 
for  it — as  they  will,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  end.  Copies  of  this  survey  are 
being  made  available  to  the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

We  were  tremendously  impressed  by  the  special  report  developed  for  this 
Committee,  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  and  printed  on  July 
11,  1968,  for  the  informal  joint  House-Senate  colloquium  last  summer.  We  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  observation  that :  “What  is  now  becoming  evident 
is  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding  the  costs  of  using  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  as  stated  in  that  report.  We  also  agree  that  there  is  a  significant  need 
for  a  national  policy  for  the  environment,  also  as  stated  in  that  report,  to 
determine  when  payment  for  use  of  the  environment  is  to  be  made,  in  what  form, 
and  how  the  costs  are  to  be  distributed.  Subsequently,  of  course,  this  Committee 
joined  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  in  the  issuance 
of  a  Congressional  White  Paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  dated  October,  1968. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  w’e  are  pleased  that  this  Committee  is  studying  S.  237, 
S.  1075,  and  S.  1752,  which  deal  with  the  questions  of  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality.  In  some  respects,  these  bills 
appear  to  have  a  genesis  in  a  proposal  offered  by  the  late  Senator  Murray  in 
1959.  And,  in  some  respects,  these  bills  show  an  evolution  and  relationship  to 
the  aforementioned  white  paper. 

Speaking  principally  to  S.  1075,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  stated  purpose  to  promote  and  foster  means  and  measures  “which 
will  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  management  and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources.” 
S.  1752  speaks  of  a  national  policy  along  this  line.  S.  237  declares  it  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  create  and 
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maintain  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  we  like  the  reference  to  “enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  national  heritage  for  future  generations.” 

Title  I  of  both  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  outline  a  continuing  program  of  research 
and  investigations  and  provides  for  inventories  and  coordination.  This  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  quaiifled  personnel  of  a  unit  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  called  the  “Council  on  Environmental  Quality” 
(or  “Council  of  Advisors  on  Resources  Conservation,  and  the  Environment”  in 
S.  237).  We  concur  with  the  basic  principle  on  the  studies  and  the  need  for 
coordination.  The  extensive  interrelationships  of  activities  affecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  are  handled  by  many  agencies  and  coordination  and  cooperation  is  badly 
needed.  Reports  would  be  made  annually  by  the  President  to  the  Congress,  and 
with  this  requirement  we  are  in  agreement. 

We  note  that  S.  237  and  S.  1752  would  provide  for  special  Congressional  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  President’s  views.  These  apparently  would  be  provided  as  one  of 
the  alternatives  suggested  in  the  W'hite  Paper.  We  think  an  oversight  Commit¬ 
tee  could  perform  a  useful  function  but  have  no  strong  feelings  on  whether  it 
should  be  of  the  “select”  type  outlined  in  S.  237  or  a  joint  type  proposed  in  S.  1752. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  organization 
went  on  record  in  the  33rd  annual  convention  held  here  early  this  year  as  sup¬ 
porting  a  proimsal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  adding  a 
“Conservation  Bill  of  Rights”  (copy  attached).  We  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
other  assurances  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution,  every  citizen  should  have  a  right 
to  an  unpolluted  environment.  This  alternative  also  was  pointed  out  in  the  White 
Paper.  While  it  is  a  cumber.some  process,  one  requiring  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  if  approved  such 
an  amendment  could  have  a  far-reaching  and  highly-significant  influence  in  con¬ 
trolling  future  abuse  of  environmental  values. 

We  hope  that  the  best  features  of  these  proposals  can  be  drawn  into  one  bill 
which  will  find  acceptance  from  the  Committee.  While  it  would  not  go  as  far  as 
some  conservationists  would  recommend — that  the  Council  have  meaningful  en¬ 
forcement  powers — this  bill  can  prove  to  be  a  useful  instrument  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment.  To  many  of  us,  this  is  what  makes  life 
worth  living. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  these  observations. 

National  Wildlu’e  Federation,  33d  Annual  Conv’ention.  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  2,  1969,  Resolution  No.  3 

conservation  bill  of  rights 

Whereas,  as  with  other  rights  assured  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  every 
citizen  should  have  a  right  to  an  unpolluted  environment ;  and 

Whereas,  to  implement  this  right,  the  Congress  must  prepare  and  maintain 
an  inventory  of  existing  resources  and  provide  for  their  protection  ;  and 

Whereas,  actions  which  may  adversely  affect  these  resources  must  be  subjected 
first  to  a  public  hearing ; 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  in  annual 
convention  assembled  Feb.  28-March  2,  1969,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  hereby  asserts 
its  support  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  adding 
a  “Conservation  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Senator  Anderson.  Mrs.  Donald  Clusen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DONALB  E.  CLUSEN,  SECOND  VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  statement  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  I  shall  summarize 
very  briefly. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  will  be  done.  We  thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Clusen.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  supports  creation  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Indeed,  we  have  supported 
something  of  this  nature  since  1960,  when  we  first  appeared  before 
this  committee  in  behalf  of  a  council  of  resources  and  conservation 
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advisers.  We  felt  the  need  was  great  then  and  we  thing  it  is  even 
greater  now. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  worked  for  passage  of  several  legislative 
proposals  which  have  come  from  this  committee  in  order  to  improve 
coordination  between  Federal  agencies  in  the  water  field,  which  is 
really  the  focus  of  our  particular  interest  in  natural  resources.  Indeed, 
we  think  the  Water  Eesources  Planning  Act  and  the  National  Water 
Commission  Act,  in  which  the  commission  had  a  part,  were  very 
important  additions  to  the  Federal  record  in  this  area. 

We  have  seen  again  and  again  the  need  for  coordination  between 
departments,  between  agencies  within  the  departments,  between  pub¬ 
lic  projects  and  between  public  and  private  projects.  We  think  that  at 
the  present  time,  we  are  wasting  our  funds,  our  time,  and  our  energy 
letting  one  interest  undo  what  another  interest  has  been  working  to 
accomplish.  We  think  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  President,  who  is 
really  the  only  person  who  can  insist  that  the  departments  and  bureaus 
in  the  executive  branch  cooperate  with  one  another,  receive  advice 
from  outside  the  Federal  departments,  because  each  of  these  has  its 
own  statutory  responsibilities  and  its  own  interested  clientele. 

We  have  also  been  interested  since  1960  in  developing  Federal  pro¬ 
cedures  to  provide  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  the  kind  of 
data  and  the  framework  within  which  alternative  choices  could  be 
weighed,  and  we  think  this  council  would  be  a  very  helpful  body  to 
have  outside  the  operating  and  construction  agencies,  with  the  duty 
of  evaluating  alternatives  and  their  effect  on  environmental  quality. 

We  think  the  public  needs  help  in  recognizing  the  choices  that  have 
to  be  made  and  that  the  council  could  provide  sound  and  solid  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  value  judgments.  Although  we  have  never 
been  an  organization  to  encourage  a  proliferation  of  ad  hoc  councils 
and  commissions,  we  do  see  merit  in  this  kind  of  a  quality- facilitating 
body  that  would  analyze  information  and  do  advanced  thinking  to 
help  chart  the  direction  in  which  the  Nation  is  moving. 

The  league  is  convinced  that  improved  management  will  come 
about  only  if  the  advisory  body  has  great  stature  and  if  it  can  com¬ 
municate  readily  with  the  President,  because  then  it  will  reach  an 
important  audience  with  its  reports  and  be  not  lost  in  departmental 
inertia.  So  we  see  the  role  of  this  Council  as  paralleling  the  role  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  think  the  most  effective  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  to  have  a  group  of  people  whose  names  would 
become  known  to  the  public,  contemplating  on  and  clearly  responsible 
for  reporting  and  advising  on  environmental  quality  matters. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  remembering  back  to  1960,  when  it  probably  was  first  de¬ 
veloped,  we  think  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
is  improbable.  However,  the  league  would  like  to  see  the  creation  of 
a  Council  in  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  paralleled  by  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  with 
representation  from  all  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect 
of  environmental  qiiality.  We  found  the  Senate  select  committee  op¬ 
eration  with  regard  to  water  resources  had  a  very  stimulating  effect, 
and  we  think  the  same  kind  of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Quality  might  be  a  very  helpful  addition  to  this  field. 

We  do  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  have  the  studies  which  the  bills 
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before  us  would  want  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  directly 
under  the  planning  and  supervision  of  the  Council. 

"We  think  that  the  establishment  at  least  of  the  framework  and  the 
necessary  data  could  be  done,  at  least  under  contract  from  the  Council^ 
thus  removing  it  from,  at  least  in  the  first  stages,  a  single  department. 

We  api^reciate,  in  your  limited  amount  of  time,  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  have  our  views  become  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Andersoist.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  thank  you  for  a 
good  statement. 

Senator  Joi'dan. 

Senator  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

We  appreciate  the  contribution  by  your  fine  organization  to  such 
matters  as  this  and  many  others  through  the  years,  with  your  excel¬ 
lent  work. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Thank  you. 

(The  complete  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Cltjsen,  Second  Vice  President,  League 
OF  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 

I  am  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen,  a  vice  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of  its  water  resources  committee.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  with  150,000  members  organized  in  over 
1,250  local  I.yeagues  in  the  50  states,  the  Commonweaith  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  supports  creation  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  which  will  provide  information,  advice,  and  assistance 
to  the  President.  In  1961  Mrs.  Whittemore  again  spoke  for  the  League  in  support 
resources,  conservation,  and  environmental  conditions. 

CONTINUING  need 

In  1960  a  former  chairman  of  the  League’s  national  water  committee,  Mrs. 
Arthur  E.  Whittemore,  appeared  before  this  committee  to  speak  in  support  of 
Senator  Murray’s  bill  to  create  a  Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisors 
to  the  President.  In  1961  Mrs.  Whittenmore  again  spoke  for  the  League  in  support 
of  bills  by  Senators  Engle  and  McGee  to  set  up  such  a  council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

The  League  thought  the  need  for  such  a  body  existed  then ;  we  think  it  is 
greater  now.  In  the  intervening  years  our  members  have  become  increasingly 
involved  in  problems  of  water  pollution,  sewer  and  sewage  treatment  plant  fund¬ 
ing,  dumping  and  dredging  regulations,  preservation  of  wetlands  and  estuarine 
areas,  water  quality  standards,  interbasin  division,  effect  of  nuclear  power- 
generation  plants,  effect  of  pesticides  on  water  quality,  weather  modification 
to  increase  water  supply,  eutrophication  in  lakes,  oil  spills,  wastes  from  boats, 
and  land  use  along  lakes,  rivers,  and  coasts. 

In  connection  with  League  work  on  water — the  only  natural  resource  topic  on 
our  program — our  members  are  deeply  concerned  about  degradation  of  the 
environment. 

Over  the  years  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  worked 
for  passage  of  several  legislative  proposals  put  forward  by  this  committee  and 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  improve  coordination  between  federal  agencies  in 
the  water  field,  provide  for  improved  planning,  and  examine  long  range  national 
water  problems  and  policies.  We  think  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and 
the  National  Water  Commission  Act  were  worthwhile  measures.  We  think  they 
will  help  the  nation  reach  more  rational  decisions,  but  we  know  that  they 
impinge  on  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  environmental  problem. 

POLICY  and  program  COORDINATION 

Since  the  League  became  interested  in  water  resources  in  1956,  our  members 
have  been  concerned  with  problems  of  coordination  between  the  many  depart- 
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ments  aud  agencies  involved  in  federal  water  resource  activities.  Again  and  again 
we  have  seen  the  need  for  coordination  between  departments,  between  agencies 
within  a  department,  between  public  projects  at  all  governmental  levels,  and 
between  imblic  and  private  projects.  We  are  wasting  our  funds,  our  time,  and 
our  energy  letting  one  interest  undo,  and  in  a  fully  legal  way,  what  another 
interest  has  been  working  hard  to  accomplish. 

We  recognize  that  coordination,  like  motherhood  or  clean  water,  receives 
general  approbation,  but  that  agencies  and  departments  prefer  to  see  other 
bodies  coordinated  rather  than  them.selves.  Therefore  we  think  it  necessary  that 
the  President — the  only  person  who  oan  insist  that  departments  and  bureaus  in 
the  Executive  Branch  cooperate  with  one  another — receive  advice  from  outside 
the  federal  departments,  each  of  which  has  its  own  statutory  re.sponsibilities 
and  customary  interests  and  clientele. 

CHOICE  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Since  19G0  League  members  have  favored  developing  federal  procedures  to 
provide  the  Executive  and  Congress  with  adequate  data  and  a  framework  within 
wliich  alteimative  choices  could  be  weighed.  We  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  somebody  outside  the  operating  and  construction  agencies  that  would  have 
the  duty  of  evaluating  alternatives  and  their  effect  on  environment  quality. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  public  needs  help  in  recognizing  the  possible  choices 
that  could  be  made.  We  are  convinced  that  many  people  are  eager  for  sound  and 
solid  information  on  which  to  ba.se  value  judgments.  From  our  experience  with 
water  quality  standards  we  know  that  preserving  environmental  quality  will  mean 
that  citizens  and  industry  must  .give  up  some  freedom  to  do  as  they  please. 
Stricter  self-discipline  will  come  about  only  if  there  is  clear  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  carelessness.  People  will  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  necessary 
controls  only  if  they  have  great  confidence  in  the  objectivity  of  the  advisors. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL 

Although  League  members  never  wish  to  encourage  proliferation  of  statutory 
or  ad  hoc  councils  and  commissions,  we  see  merit  in  a  imlicy-facilitating  body 
that  analyzes  information,  does  advanced  thinking,  helps  to  chart  the  direction  in 
which  the  nation  is  moving,  recommends  to  the  President,  and  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public. 

The  League  is  convinced  that  improved  management  will  come  about  only 
if  the  advisory  body  has  great  stature,  can  communicate  readily  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  reach  an  important  audience  with  its  reports,  and  is  not  lost  in  depart¬ 
mental  inertia. 

We  see  the  role  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  paralleling  the  role 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  The  views  of  .such  a  council  on  envii-on- 
mental  quality  would  carry  weight  because  it  would  be  aloof  from  ties  with 
construction  agencies,  it  would  not  represent  departments  containing  bureaus 
with  programs  of  their  own,  it  would  not  be  a  regulatory  or  enforcement  agency. 

We  think  the  most  effective  arrangement  is  to  have  a  few  able  people,  whose 
names  become  known  to  the  public,  concentrating  on  and  clearly  re.sponsible 
for  reporting  and  advising  on  environmental  quality  matters.  Therefore,  the 
League  supports  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Ofiice  of  the  President. 

ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Remembrance  of  .senatorial  views  when  a  joint  committee  on  natural  resources 
was  suggested  in  19<50  makes  us  think  that  creation  of  a  joint  committee  on 
environment  is  improbable.  However  the  League  would  like  to  see  creation  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Ofiice  of  the  President 
paralleled  by  the  creation  of  a  Senate  select  committee  with  representation  from 
all  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  environmental  quality. 

Somebody  in  the  Congress  will  be  needed  to  examine  and  weigh,  as  a  whole, 
the  council’s  annual  report  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  Although 
the  regular  standing  committees  would  continue  to  exerci.se  their  le,gislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities,  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
could  have  the  same  stimulating  effect  as  the  temporary  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources.  Policy  formulation  and  implementation  will,  of  course,  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  political  leaders. 

Senator  Axdersox.  Eev.  John  Corrado  is  next. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KEV.  JOHN  CORRADO,  DAVIES  MEMORIAL 
UNITARIAN  CHURCH,  CAMP  SPRINGS,  MD. 

Eeverend  Corrado.  My  statement  is  brief,  Mr.  Cliairman,  so  I  shall 
read  it  right  through,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Proceed. 

Eeverend  Corrado.  My  name  is  John  Corrado.  I  am  minister  to  the 
Davies  JMemorial  Unitarian  Church  of  Camp  Springs,  Md.  This 
afternoon  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist  Association  in  support  of  Seante  bill  1075  and  other  bills  like 
it. 

In  1966  the  general  assembly  of  our  denomination  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly  a  resolution  which  supported  the  environmental  control 
legislation  the  U.S.  Congress  had  passed  up  to  that  time,  and 
recommended  “further  legislation  and  administrative  action  providing 
adequate  appropriations  to  deal  with  forest  and  wilderness  area  pres¬ 
ervation,  air,  water,  and  land  pollution,  spoilation,  and  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  indiistrial  wastes.'’  The  bill  before  you  represents  a  firm 
step  in  that  direction. 

Technology,  once  hailed  as  the  hope  of  mankind,  now  threatens 
decay  through  massive  pollution  of  the  environment  upon  which  all 
life  depends.  Man’s  careless  inattention  to  the  dynamics  of  nature  has 
intensified  this  deterioration.  Unitarian  Universalists  assert  the  right 
of  every  man  to  a  life-giving  environment  reasonably  free  of  toxic 
chemicals ;  further,  we  assert  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  now 
living  to  set  priorities  for  action  that  will  insure  the  earth’s  future 
tenants  an  environment  that  is  amenable  to  life.  By  establishing  a 
framework  for  a  continuing  pi’ogram  of  research  and  study,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  established  by  S.  1075  would  provide  the  data  on  which  such 
important  priorities  could  be  determined.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
every  day  4,000  acres  of  land  are  “developed”  in  the  United  States — 
that’s  equal  to  devouring  an  area  equal  to  the  size  of  Ehode  Island 
every  6  months.  Is  such  ambitious  “development”  worthwhile  in  the 
long  run  ?  Will  it  have  ill  effects  on  the  ecological  web  of  life  ?  What 
kind  of  environment  Avill  it  leave  for  future  generations  ?  A  program 
of  study  and  research  could  address  such  questions  and  perhaps  sug¬ 
gest  alternatives  to  unbridled  “development”  of  our  land.  Questions 
concerning  our  environment  could  be  addressed  before  they  become 
problems  of  our  environment. 

Hydrologists  tell  us  that  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  will  start 
having  difficulties  with  summer  water  shortages  in  another  year.  Had 
the  bill  before  you  now  been  passed  years  ago,  study  and  planning 
might  have  prevented  what  may  become  a  serious  crisis  here. 

And  what  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  which  is  now  the  mighty  filthy 
Mississippi  or  the  once  great  lake.  Lake  Erie,  which  is  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  ecologists  to  be  a  dead  lake?  The  examples  are  many.  Will  it 
soon  be  a  case  of  “water,  water  everywhere  but  not  a  drop  to  drink?” 
Hopefully  a  national  strategy  for  management  of  human  environment 
could  help  to  eradicate  such  problems,  but  even  if  it  couldn’t,  it  could 
certainly  help  prevent  similar  problems  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Along  this  line,  I  am  alarmed  to  read  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  is  planning  to  hold  underground  tests  for  the  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  warheads  in  the  island  of  Amchitka  in  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian 
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Islands  National  Wildlife  Kefuge,  endangering  some  of  our  rarest 
forms  of  wildlife,  including  the  bald  eagle,  the  very  living  symbol  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  sea  otters  and  declining  species  of 
Canada  goose  which  live  there.  I  believe  this  committee  could  strike 
a  blow  for  sanity  in  our  environment,  right  now,  by  raising  its  voice 
against  this  threatened  desecration  of  our  national  treasure. 

The  problems  of  environmental  control  are  immense  and  complex. 
We  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  is  justly  comprehensive  and  open  ended 
in  its  scope.  We  welcome  Senator  Jackson’s  bill  as  a  move  toward  ele¬ 
vating  the  issue  of  ecology  to  front  rank  in  public  policy  considera¬ 
tion. 

Favorable  enactment  of  this  legislation  w’ill  be  a  signal  to  the  Nation 
that  the  Congress  intends  to  place  questions  of  environment  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  along  with  questions  of  f oreim  and  defense  policy  and 
urban  affairs,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  the  inner  councils  of 
the  TVJiite  House  at  the  present  time.  Such  action  would  be  giving 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  stewardship  of  our  environment  is  truly 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  have  had  patience  with  the  committee  for  so  long.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  also  would  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  most  patient. 

At  this  point,  there  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  a  statement  by 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edwaed  M.  Kennedy,  a  U.S.  Senatoe  Feom  the  State 

OF  Massachusetts 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  support  S.  1075,  which 
is  so  forward  looking  in  its  goal  and  far-reaching  in  its  scope.  I  am  also  happy 
to  be  one  of  its  co-sponsors. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  deal  with  circumstances  created  by  the  increased 
application  of  technological  advances  which  effect,  in  new  ways,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  and  his  environment.  We  are  already  painfully  aware  of  some  of 
the  effects  of  applied  science  and  Industrial  advancement  on  man  and  on  his 
environment — air  and  water  pollution,  noise  pollution,  destruction  of  our  forests 
and  of  our  other  natural  resources.  We  are  aware  of  these  problems ;  but, 
even  now,  we  are  not  .sure  of  their  final  effect  on  the  physical  well-being  of  our 
people,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  land  that  has  made  this  nation  the  afiluent 
and  self-sufficient  nation  that  it  is. 

All  too  often,  we  in  the  Congress  are  given  the  task  of  passing  legislation 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  restoration,  rehabilitation  or  revitalization  of 
some  phase  of  our  American  life  and  environment.  Problems  reach  the  critical 
stage  before  we  act,  and  quick  action  is  needed  to  prevent  total  destruction  of 
that  phase  of  life  or  environment. 

Never  has  this  fact  been  more  obvious  than  now.  A  review  of  legislation 
passed  during  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Congress  is  dramatic  evidence — 
we  have  voted  billions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  our  cities,  to  stem  the  rise 
of  water  pollution,  to  rid  our  land  of  air  pollution,  to  establish  regional  plan¬ 
ning  agencies,  to  revitalize  our  declining  industries,  and  to  restore  and  preserve 
our  natural  resources.  How  much  less  costl.v  it  would  have  been  to  anticipate 
these  effects  of  undisciplined  planning  and  unchecked  technological  applica¬ 
tion. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  meet  our  responsibiilties  in  predicting  the  demands  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  everchanging  relationship  of  man  and  his  environment.  It  is  a 
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bill  which  endeavors  to  anticipate  the  important  and  potentially  critical  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  technological  assault  on  our  natural  and  human  environ¬ 
ment,  and  plan  for  their  management.  By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  is  proposed  in  Title  I  of  the  bill,  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  nation’s  ecological  systems  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  we  will  ensure  that  the  Federal  Government  has  at  its  disposal 
the  most  recent  and  significant  data  available.  Presently,  such  programs  are  car¬ 
ried  out  by  no  fewer  than  27  of  our  Executive  and  Independent  agencies,  and 
they  are  marked  by  contrasting  and  duplicating  results.  Thi’ough  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  as  a  conduit  of  information  and  research  as¬ 
signments,  the  results  of  a  fractured  administrative  organization  within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  eliminated. 

Title  II  of  S.  1075,  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Office  of  the  President,  would  provide  the  President  with  a  ready  source  of 
informed  experts  on  the  overall  environmental  trends  operating  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  time.  Through  this  office,  the  President  wo'uld  be  prepared 
to  send  to  the  Congress  the  legislation  necessary  to  introduce  controls  related 
to  a  specific  area  of  the  environment,  so  that  the  balance  between  man  and  his 
environment  may  be  maintained.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be,  then,  the  review  board  for  the  consideration 
of  alternative  solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 

For  the  reasons  described  above,  and  for  the  reason  that  this  bill  is  indeed 
contributory  to  our  efforts  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  develop  our  environment 
in  concert  with  the  continuing  need  for  that  environment  to  serve  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  man  and  his  needs,  I  support  this  legislation.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
report  favorably  on  it.  And  I  assure  you  that  I  will  work  for  its  passage  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  hearing  record  on  these  bills  before  the 
committee  today  will  remain  open  for  10  days  to  allow  the  filing 
of  supplemental  statements.  If  there  is  no  objection,  additional  mate¬ 
rials  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  will  be  added  at  this 
point  in  the  hearing  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 


New  York,  N.Y.,  April  18, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  April  3  inviting  me  to  testify 
before  your  Committee  on  April  16  to  consider  S.  1075,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  strategy  on  human  environment.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  be  there 
but  am  glad  to  respond  by  means  of  this  letter  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
it  included  in  the  record  of  your  hearings. 

This  response  is  in  my  capacity  as  a  private  citizen  rather  than  as  Chairman 
of  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  The 
Committee  is  currently  considering  the  issue  of  environmental  organization  and 
protection,  and  our  recommendations  are  not  yet  formulated. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  general  objectives  of  your  bill.  We  need  an 
improved  mechanism  to  bring  environmental  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  highest 
levels  of  government  and  to  the  American  people.  We  also  need  a  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  policy  goals  and  priorities  for  the  environmental  programs  of  the  many 
federal  agencies  involved.  Implicit  in  this  is,  of  course,  the  need  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination.  These  are,  by  now,  almost  trite  iffirases,  but  they 
remain  real  needs. 

I  strongly  feel  there  is  action  needed  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  working  in  harmony  to  resolve  what  in  your  own  words  is  “a  new 
focus  for  public  policy.”  In  my  belief,  environmental  problems  have  emerged  in 
recent  years  as  the  most  pressing  domestic  problem  of  our  Nation.  This  letter 
does  not  attempt  to  offer  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  institutional  changes 
that  would  be  desirable  if  environmental  problems  are  to  be  effectively  met ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  changes  should  be  made. 

My  hope  is  that  the  5-man  Council  on  Government  Reorganization  recently 
named  by  President  Nixon  and  chaired  by  Roy  L.  Ash  of  Litton  Industries  will 
give  this  matter  urgent  and  high  priority  attention.  Also,  I  believe  that  if  Senator 
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Ribicoff’s  bill  S.  293  is  enacted,  the  question  of  environmental  organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  should  be  of  top  priority. 

We  are  not  informed  on  the  details  of  the  proposal  for  an  Environmental 
Council  currently  being  considered  by  the  Administration.  It  may  well  be,  as 
you  suggest,  that  both  the  Advisory  Council  who  proposed  your  bill  and  the 
Environmental  Council  being  considered  by  the  Administration  would  comple¬ 
ment  each  other.  This  would  be  particularly  true  if  one  were  concerned  with  long- 
range  policy  and  strategy  and  the  other  with  more  immediate  coordination  of 
federal  programs.  However,  I  would  hope  that  any  legislative  and  administrative 
action  would  be  taken  in  concert  toward  the  goals  I  know  both  branches  of 
government  share. 

Thank  you  for  writing.  I  would  be  privileged  to  discuss  any  of  these  matters 
further  with  you  at  your  pleasure. 

Sincerely, 


Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 


T'he  University  op  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  23, 1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Jackson  :  I  would  like  to  present  to  your  Committee  my  strong 
support  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  such  as  outlined  in  Biils  S  1075, 
S  1752  and  S  237.  I  would  gladly  have  honored  your  invitation  to  testify  on  these 
bills  except  for  previous  commitments. 

Except  for  the  dangers  of  atomic  war,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  than  maintenance  of  an  opti¬ 
mum  human  environment ;  there  is  simply  no  question  that  man  is  the  result  of 
evolution  in  a  high  quality  environment,  which  now  is  being  destroyed  through 
neglect,  ignorance  or  greed.  We  cannot  live  as  adapted  healthy  beings  apart  from 
it.  We  are  in  fact  a  part  of  it!  As  the  enclosed  manuscript  shows  (it  will  be 
printed  this  summer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists) ,  we  must  now  be¬ 
gin  to  direct  all  our  best  research  efforts  and  moral  imperatives  to  insure  a 
quality  environment  for  the  human  .species.  The  United  States  must  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  effort  because  we  are  the  technological  leaders  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  also  the  worst  environmental  offenders. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  these  three  bills.  I  think  it  imperative  that  this 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  have  power  and  independent  judgment.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  considering  establishing  some  sort  of 
environmental  overview  mechanism,  perhaps  by  setting  up  an  interdepartmental 
committee  (HEW,  USDA,  Interior,  etc.).  Considering  the  great  need  for  a  strong 
advisory  council  to  the  President  on  vitally  important  environmental  matters, 
I  think  such  an  interdepartmental  committee  would  be  unable  to  take  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  objective  view  needed  to  properly  evaluate  the  issues.  Only  an 
independent  council  such  as  .suggested  by  these  three  bills,  could  do  the  job. 

The  enclosed  manuscript,  “Criteria  for  judging  an  optimum  environment”,  es¬ 
pecially  for  man,  suggests  broad  guidelines  for  the  functioning  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  I  would  like  to  request  that  it  be  included,  together  with 
this  statement,  as  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

Sincerely, 


Hugh  H.  Iltis, 
Professor  of  Botany. 

[Enclosure] 


Criteria  for  Judging  an  Optimum  Environment — Cultural  Views  of  an 
Optimum  Environment  Reformulated  on  Biological  Bases 


(Hugh  H.  Iltis,  Orie  L.  Loucks,  and  Peter  Andrews)' 

Almo.st  every  recent  issue  of  the  major  science  journals  is  directed  in  part  to  an 
overwhelming  interest  in  one  urgent  question :  Shail  a  single  species  of  animal, 
man,  be  permitted  so  to  dominate  the  earth  that  life  as  we  know  it  is  threatened? 


iDrs.  Iltis  and  Loucks  are  professors  of  Botany,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Mr. 
Andrews  is  an  affiliated  student  in  Archeology  and  Anthropology,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  England, 
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The  uniformity  of  the  theme  is  significant,  but  if  there  is  consensus  it  is  only 
as  to  the  need  for  concern.  Each  science  looks  differently  at  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  man’s  imminent  potential  to  modify  the  earth  through  environmental 
control.  Proposals  for  finding  how  to  redirect  trends  in  population,  space,  and 
resource  relationships  toward  an  “optimum”  for  man  are  so  diverse  as  to  be¬ 
wilder  both  scientists  and  research-supporting  agencies.  Only  the  most  poorly 
informed  of  the  public  seem  satisfied  that  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  tech¬ 
nological  advances  will  still  leave  a  land  fit  for  man  to  live  in. 

It  is  no  thirst  for  argument  that  compels  us  to  add  a  further  view.  Rather  it 
is  the  sad  recognition  of  major  deficiencies  in  the  policies  and  politic.s  guiding 
government  support  of  research  on  maintaining  and  improving  quality  in  our 
environment.  Many  writers  find  the  present  situation  so  desperate  that  even 
short-term  treatments  of  the  symptoms  look  attractive.  We  rapidly  lose  sight 
(if  we  ever  think  of  it  at  all)  of  man’s  very  recent  origins,  probably  on  the  high 
African  plains,  and  the  natural  environment  that  shaped  his  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  response  systems.  Part  of  the  scientific  community  also  accepts  what 
Lynn  White  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  has  called  our  .Tudeo- 
Christian  arrogance  toward  nature,  and  is  gambling  on  superior  technology  to 
deliver  the  necessary  food,  clean  water,  and  fresh  air.  But  are  these  the  only 
necessities?  Too  few  scientists  are  willing  to  ask  effectively  whether  man  has 
other  than  the.se  basic  needs.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  artificiality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  that  man  can  tolerate?  Very  little  support  is  available  for  such  studies, 
even  if  they  were  proposed. 

We  wish  also  to  examine  which  areas  of  science  have  the  responsibility  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  studies  needed  to  reveal  the  limits  of  man’s  tolerance  to 
environmental  modification  and  control.  We  are  especially  concerned  aliout  the 
view  presented  by  Eric  Hoffer  in  the  Saturday  Remew  of  February  1966,  sug- 
ge.sting  that  social  criteria  for  environmental  quality  can  have  no  innate  biolog¬ 
ical  basis,  that  they  are  only  conventions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  that  mental  health  and  the  social  stability  of  populations  may 
be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  frustrating  aspects  of  an  urban,  biologically 
artificial  environment. 

A  few  proposals  are  being  made  for  large-scale  inter-disciplinary  studies  of 
our  environment,  and  of  the  future  of  man.  However,  we  know  of  no  proposal 
that  combines  the  capabilities  of  scientists  in  environmental  design  with  those 
of  a  group  examining  the  psychological  and  mental  health  responses  of  man  to 
natural  landscapes.  Social  scientists  study  the  annual  mass  migration  of  urban 
man  out  of  his  “canyons  of  anxiety”  into  the  natural  landscapes,  but  the  research 
in  this  area  will  be  more  significant  when  joined  with  studies  that  quantify  land- 
.scape  quality,  the  psychology  of  individual  human  response,  and  the  evolutionary 
basis  of  man’s  possible  genetic  adaptation  to  nature. 

POINTS  OF  DEPAETUEE  :  FACTS  AND  FEAES 

We  regard  two  points  as  well  enough  established  to  provide  the  foimdation  of 
our  argument.  First,  we  believe  the  inter-dependency  of  organisms,  in  a  “web 
of  life”,  is  now  documented  as  essential  to  maintaining  life  and  the  environment 
as  we  know  it.  We  need  not  proceed  further  with  the  evidence  of  deterioration  in 
the  natural  environment  due  to  unintended,  or  thoughtless,  disruptions  at  the 
base  of  the  food  pyramid.  The  suffocation  of  aquatic  life  in  water  systems,  such 
as  Lake  Erie,  and  the  .spread  of  pollutants  in  the  air  and  on  the  land,  such  as 
DDT,  make  clear  that  the  “web  of  life”  for  many  major  ecosystems  is  indeed  seri¬ 
ously  threatened.  The  abrupt  extinction  of  otherwise  incidental  organisms,  or 
their  depletion  to  the  point  of  no  return,  threatens  permanently  to  impair  our 
fresh-water  systems  and  coa.stlines.  The  die-off  of  large  populations  of  ale-wives 
on  Lake  Michigan  shores  is  an  example,  as  is  the  decline  of  the  bald  eagle.  Man 
is  an  indivisible  part  of  these  biological  systems,  both  as  a  cause  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  as  an  organism  to  be  greatly  affected. 

Secondly,  man’s  recent  evolution  is  now  well  enough  under.stood  to  play  a  major 
part  in  understanding  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  natural  environment.  The 
major  .selection  .stresses,  mechanisms  by  which  the  fittest  survive<l,  were  influ¬ 
enced  early  by  the  gregarious  tendencies  of  man,  and  have  reinforced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  community  social  structures.  These  aspects  of  “environment”  must  be 
considered  with  the  immense  potential  of  learned  adaptations  over  the  entire 
geologic  period  of  recent  physical  evolution.  George  Gaylord  Simpson  of  Harvard 
University  has  said  it  is  “the  biological  nature  of  man,  botli  in  his  evolutionary 
history  and  in  his  present  condition,  that  presents  us  with  our  onl.v  fixed  point 
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of  departure.”  Unfortunately,  scientists,  like  most  of  us  modems,  are  city  dwell¬ 
ers  dependent  on  social  conventions.  They,  too,  have  become  progressively  isolated 
from  the  landscape  where  man  developed,  but  where  the  benchmarks  pointing 
to  man’s  sirrvival  may  now  be  found. 

The  immediacy  of  problems  relating  to  environmental  control  is  so  startling 
that  the  threat  of  a  frightening  and  unwanted  future  is  another  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  our  views.  The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel,  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  shows  that  at  the  present  rate  of  advance  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  agriculture,  there  remain  only  a  few  years  until  all  of  life,  even  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans,  will  be  under  the  conscious  dictates  of  man.  While  all 
of  us  mu.st  accept  this  general  result  as  inevitable,  the  methods  leading  to  such 
control  offer  some  flexibility.  It  is  among  these  that  we  must  weigh  and  reweigh 
the  cost-benefit  ratios,  not  only  for  the  next  25  or  50  years,  but  for  the  next 
25,000  or  more.  The  increasing  scope  of  the  threat  to  man’s  existence  within  this 
controlled  environment  demands  radically  new  criteria  for  judging  both  “benefits 
to  man”  and  “optimum  environments.” 

It  would  be  xjcrverse  not  to  acknowledge  the  immense  debt  of  modern  man  to 
technological  development.  In  mastering  his  environment,  man  has  been  permit¬ 
ted  a  cultural  explosion  and  attendant  intricate  civilization  made  possible  by  the 
inventiveness  of  modern  agriculture,  an  inventiveness  which  must  not  falter 
if  the  world  is  to  feed  even  its  present  population.  Agricultural  technology  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  from  Liebig  and  the  gasoline  engine  to  hybrid  corn,  weed 
killers,  and  pesticides,  has  broken  an  exploitative  barrier  leading  to  greatly 
increaised  production  and  prosperity  in  favored  region  of  the  world.  But  this 
very  success  has  imposed  upon  man  an  even  greater  responsibility  for  managing 
all  of  his  physical  and  biotic  environment  to  his  best  advantage. 

Another  view  has  been  expressed  recently  by  Augustus  Braun  Kinzel  of  the 
Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in  San  Diego.  Writing  in  Science,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  “balance  of  nature”  upset  by  massive  use  of  non-disintegrating 
detergents  and  pesticides,  will  be  re.stored  by  “new  engineering”.  Such  an  answer 
is  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  only  an  engineering  problem 
to  provide  what  Kinzel  calls  “an  environment  relatively  free  from  unwanted 
man-produced  stress.”  But  even  if  the  engineering  were  successful,  the  very 
success  dissipates  our  abilities  to  .see  humans  as  part  of  the  complex  biological 
balance,  and  even  more  difficult  engineering  problems  are  generated.  The  more 
successful  technology  and  agriculture  become,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  ask 
pertinent  questions  and  to  expect  sensible  answers  on  the  long-range  stability 
of  the  system  we  build. 

Inspired  by  recent  success,  some  chemical  and  agricultural  authorities  still 
hold  firmly  that  we  can  amply  feed  the  world  by  using  suitable  means  to  increase 
productivity.  There  is  a  conviction  that  we  can  and  must  bend  all  of  nature  to 
our  human  will,  to  feed  the  ever-increasing  billions  of  humanity.  Paul  Ehrlich’s 
new  book  The  Population  Bomh  and  the  Paddock  brothers’  Famine-1975  are  grim 
reminders  not  only  of  the  impossibility  of  this  aim,  but  of  other  consequences — 
the  loss  of  all  open  space  to  food  production.  The  spectre  of  the  population  explo¬ 
sion,  and  its  relation  to  the  current  world-wide  unrest  and  environmental  deterio¬ 
ration,  is  still  far  too  little  appreciated.  This  is  clear  in  Pope  Paul’s  negative  en¬ 
cyclical  on  birth  control,  unencumbered  as  it  is  by  any  consideration  of  man’s 
relationship  to  open  space  and  nature. 

If  open  space  were  known  to  be  as  important  to  man  as  is  food,  could  we  not 
find  ways  to  assure  both?  Would  we  then  not  insist  on  population  limits?  Who 
among  us  has  such  confidence  in  modern  science  and  technology  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  we  know  enough,  or  that  we  are  even  asking  the  right  questions,  to  ensure 
our  survival  beyond  the  current  technological  assault  upon  our  environment? 
The  optimism  of  post-World  War  II  days  that  man  can  solve  his  problems,  the 
faith  in  science  that  we  of  Western  culture  learn  almost  as  infants,  appear 
more  and  more  to  be  unfounded. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ARISING  FROM  EVOLUTION 

Darwin  believed  that  questions  concerning  the  future  of  man  should  be  answer- 
able  in  part  from  his  evolutionary  past.  To  an.swer  “what  does  man  now  need?” 
w'e  must  ask  “where  has  he  come  from?”  and  “what  evidence  is  there  of  continuing 
genetic  ties  to  surroundings  similar  to  those  of  his  past?” 

The  noted  genetici.st  Theodore  Dobzhansky  stressed  in  Science  a  year  ago  that 
man  is  unique.  But  the  fact  of  this  uniqueness  does  not  separate  him  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Others  have  emphasized  the  many  more  similarities  with  mammalian 
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associates,  rather  than  differences.  Man  is  the  product  of  over  a  hundred  million 
years  of  evolution  among  the  mammals,  of  over  45  million  years  among  the 
primates,  and  of  over  15  million  years  among  apes.  While  his  morphology  has 
been  essentially  human  for  about  two  million  years,  the  refined  neurological  and 
physical  attributes  of  “recent”  man  are  but  a  few  hundi'ed  thousand  years  old. 

George  G.  Simpson  has  noted  that  those  among  our  primate  ancestors  with 
faulty  senses,  who  misjudged  distances  when  jumping  for  a  tree  branch,  or  who 
didn’t  hear  the  approach  of  predators,  died.  Only  those  with  the  characteristics 
of  agility  and  alterness  that  permitted  survival  in  ruthless  nature  lived  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  present-day  gene  pool.  Medical  genticists  acknowledge  that  such 
selection  pressure  continued  with  little  modification  until  the  rise  of  effective 
medical  treatment  and  social  reforms  during  the  last  four  generations.  The 
sustained  selection  over  hundreds  of  generations  can  only  have  led  to  precise 
adaptations  for  the  environment  producing  the  selecting  mechanisms,  adaptations 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  appropriate  to  the  man-modified  environment  we  are 
now  forced  to  live  in. 

These  are  evolutionary  reasons  that  make  it  likely  that  man  is  as  genetically 
programed  to  a  natural  habitat  of  clean  air  and  a  varied  green  landscape  as  any 
other  mammal.  To  be  relaxed  and  feel  healthy  usually  mens  simply  allowing  our 
bodies  to  react  in  the  way  for  which  100  million  years  of  evolution  have  equipped 
them.  Physically  and  gentically  we  appear  best  adapted  to  a  tropical  savanna, 
hut  as  a  civilized  animal  we  adapt  culturally  to  cities  and  towns.  For  scores  of 
centuries  in  the  temperate  zones  we  have  tried  to  imitate  in  our  houses  not  only 
the  climate,  but  the  setting  of  our  evolutionary  past :  warm  humid  air,  green 
plants,  and  even  animal  companions.  Today  those  of  us  who  can  afford  it  may 
even  build  a  greenhouse  or  swimming  pool  next  to  our  living  room,  buy  a  place  in 
the  country,  or  at  least  take  our  children  vacationing  at  the  seashore.  The  specific 
physiological  reactions  to  natural  beauty  and  diversity,  to  the  shapes  and  color 
of  nature,  especially  to  green,  to  the  motions  and  sounds  of  other  animals,  we  do 
not  comprehend.  Yet  society  seems  reluctant  to  require  consideration  of  these 
things  in  studies  of  environmental  quality.  It  is  evident  that  nature  in  our  daily 
lives  must  be  thought  of,  not  as  a  luxury  to  be  made  available  if  possible,  but  as 
part  of  our  inherent  biological  need,  essential  in  studies  of  resource  policies  for 
man. 

EVIDENCE  OF  TIES  TO  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENTS 

Abundant  information  is  available  from  recent  studies  in  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  environmental  design  which  has  obvious  implications  for  our 
attempts  to  build  a  biologically  sound  human  environment.  Unfortunately,  the 
results  frequently  are  masked  by  the  specifics  of  the  studies  themselves.  Except 
for  the  synthesis  attempted  by  Konrad  Lorenz  in  the  book  On  Aggression  little 
has  been  done  to  extend  the  implications  of  these  studies  to  modern  social  and 
economic  planning.  For  example,  Ardrey’s  popular  work.  The  Territorial  Im¬ 
perative,  explores  territoriality  as  a  basic  animal  attibute,  and  tries  to  extend  it 
to  man.  But  in  this  study,  experimental  evidence  is  limited,  and  we  have  no  clear 
conception  of  what  the  thwarting  of  this  instinct  does  to  human  happiness.  Other 
rejiorts  on  the  nature  of  aggression  have  explored  the  evolutionary  roots  of  ani¬ 
mal  conflicts,  roots  that  were  slowly  developed  by  natural  selection  over  millions 
of  generations.  These  studies,  and  the  book  Human  Aggression  by  the  English¬ 
man  Storr,  tell  us  that  the  sources  of  drive,  achievement,  and  even  conflict  within 
the  family,  and  war  among  men,  are  likely  to  be  related  to  primitive  animal 
responses  as  well  as  to  culture. 

Evidence  also  exists  that  man  is  genetically  adapted  to  a  nomadic  hunting  life, 
living  in  small  family  groups  and  having  only  rare  contact  with  larger  groups.  As 
such  he  led  a  precarious  day-to-day  existence,  with  strong  selective  removal  due 
to  competition  with  other  animals,  including  other  groups  of  humans.  Such  was 
the  population  structure  to  which  man  was  ecologically  restricted  and  adapted 
until  as  recently  as  .500  generations  ago.  Unless,  in  the  interval,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  major  causes  of  human  mortality  before  the  breeding  age  (and 
except  for  resistance  to  specific  diseases  there  is  no  such  evidence),  this  period 
is  far  too  short  for  any  significant  changes  to  have  occurred  in  man’s  genetic 
make-up.  Dobzhansky’s  “evolutionary  optimism”  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  past  dozen  generations  have  or  could  have  produced 
the  substantial  selective  mortality  that  would  lead  to  various  genetically  fixed 
adaptations  to  urban  environments. 

Studies  of  neuro-physiological  responses  to  many  characteristics  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  are  also  an  essential  part  of  investigating  genetic  deiiendeuce  on 
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iiatTinil  as  oiiiwspcl  td  artificial  environnieiit.  The  rapidly  cxpandinc:  work  on 
electrocnceplialoRi-apliy  in  relation  to  environmental  stiinnli  is  providiii"  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  need  for  fre<iuent  major  clianses  in  snrronndinsrs  for  at  least  short 
periods.  More  siiecifically,  cpialities  of  diversity  are  required  in  the  snrronnd- 
iiiijs.  There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  the  ele<-trical  rhythms  in  the  brain  are 
highly  resfvonsive  to  changes  in  snrronndings  when  these  take  the  full  attention 
of  the  snhject.  The  rise  of  mechanisms  for  maintaining  constant  attention  to 
the  .snrronndings  can  he  seen  clearly  a.s  a  product  of  long-term  selection  pres¬ 
sures  in  a  "hunter  and  hunted”  environment.  Oonver.sely  a  monotonous  environ¬ 
ment  produces  wave  patterns  contributing  to  fatigue.  One  wonders  what  the 
stimuli  of  brick  and  asphalt  jungles,  of  constant  noi.se.  or  the  monoton.v  of 
corn  fields,  do  to  the  nervous  sy.stem.  Biotic  as  well  as  cultural  diversity,  from 
the  neurological  jioint  of  view,  may  well  he  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  general 
health  that  is  the  goal  in  discussions  of  environmental  quality. 

Also  M'oi-th  noting  are  the  interesting  results  of  Maxwell  Weismann  of  the 
^Maryland  Department  of  Mental  Health  in  taking  chronically  hospitalized, 
mental  patients  cami)ing.  Hiking  through  the  woods  was  the  most  cherished 
activity.  Some  .S.o  of  the  90  patients  were  retuiTied  to  their  communities  within 
three  months  after  the  two-week  camping  experience.  Many  considerations  are 
involved,  hut  it  is  possible  that  in  a  per.son  who.se  cultural  load  has  twi.sted 
normal,  culturally  adaptive  functioning  into  bizarre  reactions,  his  innate  genetic 
drives  .still  continue  to  function.  Responses  attuned  to  natural  adaptations 
would  require  no  con.scio;i.s  effort.  An  equally  plausible  interpretation  of  "Weis- 
inann’s  results  is  that  the  direct  stimuli  of  the  out-of-doors,  of  nature  alone, 
produces  a  response  toward  the  more  normal.  A  definitive  investigation  of  the 
bases  for  these  responses  is  needed  as  guidance  to  urban  planners  and  public 
health  siieciali.sts  alike. 

The  examples  adduced  above  are  concerned  with  the  negative  effects  which 
many  see  as  resulting  from  the  unnatural  qualities  of  man’s  present,  mostly 
urban  environment.  Huxley  ventures  a  further  opinion  in  Brave  Nem  World 
as  he  considers  the  abnormal  adaptation  of  those  hopeless  victims  of  mental 
illness  who  appear  most  normal;  "These  millions  of  abnormally  normal  people, 
liviiyg  without  fuss  in  a  society  to  which,  if  the.v  were  fully  human  beings,  they 
ought  not  to  be  adjusted.  Still  cherish  ‘the  illusion  of  individuality’,  but  in  fact 
they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  deindividualized.  Their  conformity  is  develoxv 
ing  into  something  like  uniformity.  But  uniformity  and  freedom  are  incompatible. 
Uniformity  and  mental  health  are  incompatible  as  well.  .  .  .  IMan  is  not  made 
to  he  an  automaton,  and  if  he  hec-omes  one.  the  basis  for  mental  health  is  lost.” 

Clearly,  a  program  of  research  could  tell  us  more  about  man’s  subtle  genetic 
dependences  on  the  environment  of  his  evolution.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure :  only  from  study  of  human  behavior  in  its  evolutionarj'  context  can  we 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  urban  environment  on  the  life  and  fate  of 
modern  man ;  even  now  we  can  .see  the  bases  by  which  to  judge  quality  in  our 
environment,  if  we  are  to  maintain  some  semblanc-e  of  one  which  is  hiologicall.v 
optimum  for  humans. 

EESE.XRCH  FOE  AN  OPTIXIT-M  ENVIRONMENT 

^Ye  do  not  plead  for  a  return  to  nature,  but  for  re-examination  of  how  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  create  environments  for  human  living.  While  socio¬ 
logical  betterment  of  the  environment  can  do  a  lot  to  relieve  fioverty  and 
mi.sery.  the  argument  that  an  expanding  economy  and  increased  material  wealth 
alone  would  produce  a  ITnpia  is  now  substantially  discounted.  Instead,  a 
national  concern  for  the  qualit.v  of  life  in  our  affluent  society  is  evident.  But 
few  economists  or  scientists  have  tried  to  identify  the  major  elements  of  the 
quality  we  seek,  and  no  one  at  all  has  attempted  to  use  evolutionary  principles 
in  the  search  for  criteria  of  qualit.v.  Solutions  to  the  problems  raised  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  evaluate  qualit.v  will  not  be  found  before  there  is  tentative  agreement 
on  the  ba.sps  for  judging  an  optimum  human  environment.  A  large  body  of 
evidence  from  studies  in  evolution,  medicine,  p.sychology,  sociology,  and  an¬ 
thropology  suggests  clearly  that  fivcJi  an  environment  irill  tje  a  compromise 
heftreen  one  in  which  humans  have  maximum  contact  with,  the  properties  of 
the  environment  to  which  they  are,  innately  adapted,  and  a  more,  teehnoloyieal 
environment  in  which  leaimed  adaptations  and,  social  conventions  are  relied 
upon  to  overcome  primitive  needs. 

Our  o]ition  to  choose  a  balance  between  these  two  extremes  runs  out  very 
soon.  Awareness  of  the  urgency  to  do  something  is  national,  and  initial  re.sponses 
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may  be  noted  in  several  well-established  but  relatively  narrow  scientific  dis¬ 
ciplines.  There  has  been  the  recent  revival  of  eugenics.  A  balanced  view  has 
been  proposed  by  Leonard  Ornstein  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  who 
agrees  with  others  that  positive  improvements  in  man’s  genetic  make-up  must 
wait  until  we  are  vastly  more  knowledgeable.  He  recommends  control  of  de¬ 
generating  effects  from  uncontrolled  mutation  (in  the  absence  of  high  selection) 
until  more  positive  measures  can  be  taken. 

More  extreme  is  the  view  that  man  could  be  changed  genetically  to  fit  any 
future,  particularly  the  mass  megapolis,  but  means  to  do  this  and  the  moral 
justification  of  the  aims  sought  are  still  far  from  being  resolved.  Many,  such  as 
Dobzhansky  and  Kinzel,  support  the  so-called  evolutionary  and  technological 
optimists,  who.  unlike  their  forefathers  of  little  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
believe  man,  or  his  environment,  can  be  changed  radically  when  the  time  comes. 
They  show  a  faith  that  science  has  proved  its  ability  to  draw  on  an  almost 
unlimited  technology  to  do  the  impossible.  The  technologically  impossible  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished  time  and  time  again  during  the  past  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations,  and  will  happen  again.  But  some  important  scientific  objectives  have  not 
been  achieved,  and  we  are  likely  to  become  more  aware  of  the  failures  of  science, 
of  the  truly  impossible,  as  the  irreversible  disruptions  of  highly  complex  biologi¬ 
cal  systems  become  more  evident. 

We  suggest  that  the  alternative  to  genetic  modification  of  man  is  to  select  a 
course  where  the  objectives  only  verge  on  the  impossible.  Let  us  regard  the 
study  and  documentation  of  criteria  for  an  environmental  optimum  as  the 
“nearly  impossible”  challenge  for  science  and  technology  in  the  next  two  decades  I 
Although  considerable  research  in  biology,  sociology,  and  environmental  design 
is  alnaidy  directed  to  this  objective,  thei-e  are  several  other  types  of  study  re¬ 
quired  that  we  will  outline  briefly,  simply  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  challenge. 

First,  a  thorough  examination  must  be  undertaken  of  the  extent  to  which 
man’s  evolutionary  heritage  dominates  his  activity  both  as  an  individual  and  in 
groups.  The  survival  advantages  of  certain  group  activities  have  clearly  figured 
in  his  evolutionary  succe.ss  and  adaptive  culture.  In  The  Nuked  Ape  De.smond 
Morris  shows  that  although  cultural  adaptation  now  dominantes  the  biological 
in  the  evolution  of  man,  his  basic  animal  nature  has  not  changed.  Research  lead¬ 
ing  to  adequate  under.stauding  of  the  need  for  man  to  meet  innate  genetic  de¬ 
mands  lies  ill  a  combination  of  genetics,  physical  anthroitology  and  animal 
behavior  studies. 

Secondly,  further  comprehension  inii.st  be  sought  of  how  cultural  adaptations 
and  s<icial  conventions  of  man  permit  him  to  succeed  in  an  artificial  environment. 
Cultural  adaptation  is  the  basis  of  his  success  as  a  gregarious  social  animal, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  by  which  he  modifies  evolutionarily  imposed 
adaptations.  IMedical  studies  suggest  there  may  be  a  genetic  limit  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  cultural  adaptations,  and  that  for  some  i>eople  this  has  been  nearly 
reached.  Studies  in  sociology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  psychology  are  all  nec¬ 
essary  to  such  research,  in  combination  with  environmental  design  and  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  diversity  in  the  native  landscape. 

Third,  relationships  between  the  health  of  individuals,  both  mentel  and  phy.si- 
cal,  and  the  properties  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live  should  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  area  of  study.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  we  should  expect  as  much  genetic 
variability  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  adjust  to  artificial  environments  as 
we  find  in  their  physical  characteristics.  Some  portions  of  the  poimlation  can  be 
expected  to  have  a  greater  inherent  commitment  to  the  natural  enivornment,  and 
to  react  strongly  if  deprived  of  it.  Others  may  be  much  more  neutral.  Studies 
of  the  population  as  a  whole  must  take  into  account  the  variability  in  reaction, 
and  must  therefore  consider  population  genetics  as  well  as  environmental  design. 

Fourth,  environmental  qualities  should  be  programed  so  as  to  optimize  for 
the  fullest  expression  of  evolutionary  (i.e.  human)  capabilities  at  the  weakest 
link  in  the  ontogenic  development  of  human  needs.  While  there  are  many  critical 
periods  during  our  life,  we  believe  the  ties  to  natural  environments  to  be  most 
vital  during  youth.  We  have  abundant  evidence  on  our  campuses  and  in  our  cities 
that  the  dislodgment  of  youth  presents  i>erhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  suc¬ 
cessful  adoption  of  more  complex  social  structui’es.  The  dislodgment  of  man  in  an 
artificial  environment  will  vary  throughout  his  ontogeny.  Even  the  small  child  or 
infant  cannot  be  expected  to  be  indifferent  to  ebanges  in  the  gross  characteristics 
of  his  community,  nor  within  his  own  family.  Young  men  and  women  accept  many 
of  the  modern  social  conventions,  but  retain  the  highly  questioning  mind  that 
once  contributed  to  our  survival  by  initiating  new  and  better  ways  to  hunt  and 
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forage.  By  early  mifldle  age,  man’s  physical  and  mental  agility  has  changed  and 
he  becomes  a  stronger  adherent  to  the  social  conventions  that  make  his  own 
society  jwssible.  During  the  rise  of  modern  man  on  the  high  African  plains, 
and  continuing  into  modern  primitive  societies,  each  community  was  very  much 
dependent  on  its  young  men.  They  contributed  to  hunting  and  community  pro¬ 
tection  through  their  strength  and  agility,  commodities  for  which  there  is  declin¬ 
ing  demand  in  modern  societ.v.  Survival  in  the  primitive  groups  was  to  sonie 
degree  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  youth  to  innovate  and  take  risks,  and  this 
has  become  a  fixed  adaptation,  requiring  outlets  of  expression. 

Over  30  years  ago,  the  great  sociologist  W.  F.  Ogburn  suggested  that  society 
in  the  future  would  require  “prolonging  infancy  to,  say  thirty  or  forty  years  or 
even  longer”.  Is  not  our  20-year  educational  sequence  a  poorly-veiled  attempt  to 
do  just  that?  From  an  evolutionary  point  of  view  will  not  this  dislodgment  of 
youth  present  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  successful  adoption  of  more  complex 
social  structures?  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  modern  techno¬ 
logical  environment  of  youth  has  not  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  challenges  of 
the  hunt  and  the  freedom  of  the  veldt.  The  abundant  disruptions  on  our  cam¬ 
puses  and  in  the  cities  indicate  the  need  to  plan  environmental  optima  for  this 
weakest  link  in  the  human  need  for  expression  of  evolutionary  capabilities. 

Finally,  through  projects  such  as  the  International  Biological  Program,  sys¬ 
tems  ecology  is  developing  the  capacity  for  considering  all  of  the  relationships 
and  their  interactions  simuitaneou.sly.  The  notion  of  fully  describing  the  optimum 
environment  for  any  organism  seems  presumptions.  It  requires  measurement  of 
every  type  of  response,  particularly  behavioral  responses,  and  their  statement  as 
a  series  of  component  equations.  Synthesis  in  the  form  of  a  complex  model  per¬ 
mits  mathematical  examination  of  approaches  to  an  optimum  for  the  system 
as  a  whole.  Until  recently  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to  study  such  optimization 
for  important  resources  such  as  fisheries,  but  the  capability  is  available  and 
relevant  to  the  stud.y  of  the  environmental  optimum  of  man,  and  its  application 
must  now  be  pursued  vigorously. 

The  above  five  approaches  to  the  study  of  human  environment  provide  an  ob¬ 
jective  base  for  investigating  the  environmental  optimum  for  man.  We  cannot 
close  this  discussion,  however,  without  pointing  out  that  the  final  decision,  both 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  optimum,  and  its  implementation,  is  an  ethical  one.  TTiere 
is  one  optimum  for  the  sick,  and  another  for  the  well ;  there  is  one  optimum  for 
the  maladjusted,  and  another  for  the  well-adjusted.  But  in  treating  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups,  in  our  preoccupation  with  their  immediate 
relief,  we  may  continue  to  overlook  the  ways  in  which  cultural  demands  of  the 
modern,  sub-optimum  environment  go  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  learned 
adaptations. 

CONCLTJ.eiOXS 

Considering  our  scientific  effort  to  learn  the  fimctions  and  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  physical  environment  around  us,  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups,  in  our  preoccupation  with  their  immediate 
cess  of  our  scientific  establishment  we  are  faced  with  population  densities  and 
environmental  contaminants  that  have  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  undertake 
control  of  the  environment  itself.  In  this  undertaking  let  us  understand  the  need 
to  choose  a  humane  compromise — a  balance  between  the  evolutionary  demands 
we  cannot  deny  without  great  emotional  and  physical  misery,  and  the  fruits  of 
an  unbelievably  varied  civilization  we  are  loathe  to  give  up. 

Yet  are  we  even  considering  such  a  compromise?  With  rare  exceptions  are 
we  not  continuing  to  destroy  much  that  remains  of  man’s  natural  environment 
with  little  thought  for  the  profit  of  the  remote  future?  There  continues  to  be  a 
conviction  that  if  we  poison  the  water,  we  can  always  drink  coffee.  In  the  con¬ 
flict  between  preservationists  and  industrialists  (or  agriculturalists)  the  latter 
have  had  it  their  way,  standing  as  the.v  do  for  “progress”  and  “modern  living.” 
W’hile  the  balance  between  these  conflicts  is  slowly  changing,  pre.servationists 
unfortunately  continue  to  be  regarded  as  sentimentalists  rather  than  as  realists. 

Dobzhansky  says  that  “the  preponderance  of  cultural  over  biological  evolu¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future.”  We  could  not  wish  this 
to  be  otherwi.se;  adaptation  to  the  environment  b.v  culture  is  more  rapid  and 
efficient  than  biological  adaptation.  Culture  evolves  year  by  year  and  offers  the 
only  real  flexibilit.v.  But  social  structures  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  l)ecome 
more  complex  and  further  removed  from  evolutionar.v  forces.  At  some  stage 
a  compromise  must  be  reached  with  man’s  innate  evolutionary  adaptal)ilit.v. 
Professor  N.  Tinbergen  of  Oxford  University  has  most  recently  urged  new  com- 
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l)inations  of  scientific  disciplines  for  investigating  relationships  between 
instinctive  adaptations  and  cuitural  evolution. 

The  evidence  shown  of  man’s  need  for  nature,  particularly  diversity,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  a  determined  effort  by  society  to  obtain  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  that  must  now  be  asked.  The  techniques  for  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  describe  are  to  be  found  in  separate  disciplines,  but  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  willingness  among  scientists  to  undertake  the  new  approaches. 
The  first  steps  will  be  faltering  and  financial  support  will  be  slow  in  coming.  We 
appeal  to  all  levels  of  society  to  lend  support  to  plans,  however  humble,  which 
w’ould  lead  to  new  contacts  in  research  and  to  new  types  of  training.  While  the 
limited  steps  in  the  direction  of  modern  inter-disciplinary  research  are  encourag¬ 
ing,  there  are  obstacles  in  Congress,  the  research-supporting  agencies,  and  the 
scientific  community  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  public  insistence. 

Now'  that  buttercups  are  rare,  at  least  symbolically,  and  springs  sometimes 
silent,  why  study  them?  Have  there  not  already  been  several  generations  for 
whom  the  fields  and  woods  are  nearly  a  closed  book?  We  could  encourage  the 
book  to  close  forever,  and  we  might  succeed,  but  in  so  doing  we  might  fail  disas¬ 
trously.  The  desire  to  see  and  smell  and  know  has  not  yet  been  suppressed  and 
enthusiasm  for  natural  history  continues  to  bring  vitality  to  millions.  Let  us 
recognize  that  we  are  a  product  of  evolution,  w'ithout  apology  for  the  close 
affinities  with  our  primate  forebears.  We  need  only  prepare  consciously  to  make 
a  compromise  betwmen  our  cultural  and  our  genetic  heritage  by  striking  a  balance 
of  social  structures  with  maintenance  of  environment.  Most  important,  w-e  must 
discover  the  intricate  mechanisms  of  environmental  influence  on  man.  There  is 
no  other  satisfactory  approach  in  seeking  an  optimum  environment. 


[Telegram] 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  15, 1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

U.8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  We  urge  the  strongest  possible  support  for  bill  S.  1075 
or  one  that  will  incorporate  the  related  proposals  by  Senators  Nelson  and 
McGovern.  A  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  must  be  e.stablished  in  the  Office 
of  the  President  providing  capabilities  and  opinions  other  than  those  already  rep¬ 
resented  by  Cabinet  officers.  The  surveys  authorize  in  title  I  represent  congres¬ 
sional  action  to  close  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  modem  science,  the  ability  to 
identify  and  develop  steps  to  correct  degradations  of  environmental  and  biological 
systems  before  damage  is  irreparable. 

There  is  a  nationai  urgency  for  early  approval  of  this  legislation.  We  ask 
that  this  statement  be  read  at  the  hearing.  Copies  are  being  sent  to  Senators 
Nelson  and  Proxmire  and  President  Nixon. 

Orie  L.  Loucks. 
Hugh  H.  Iltis. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  16,  1969. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Senate  Offiee  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  Enclosed  is  a  brief  expanding  on  comments  I  sent  by 
telegram  to  your  committee  hearings  on  Wednesday  on  Bill  S.  1075.  It  cites  sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  why  a  national  Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  and  ecologi¬ 
cal  surveys  of  national  scope  are  now  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

I  ask  that  this  brief  be  included  in  the  published  record  of  the  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Orie  L.  Loucks, 
Professor  of  Botany. 


A  Brief  in  Support  of  Bills  S.  1075  and  S.  1752 

This  brief  is  to  provide  examples  from  recent  ecological  studies  illustrating 
a  need  for  the  strongest  support  for  Bill  S.  1075  or  one  that  will  incorporate 
the  related  proposals  by  Senators  Nelson  and  McGovern.  A  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  should  be  established  in  the  office  of  the  President  providing 
capabilities  and  opinions  other  than  those  already  represented  by  cabinet  officers. 
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The  surveys  authorized  in  Title  I  of  these  bills  represent  congressional  action 
to  close  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  modern  science,  the  ability  to  identify  and 
develop  steps  to  correct  degradations  of  environmental  and  biological  systems 
before  damage  is  irreparable. 

At  one  time,  the  area  of  ecology  was  primarily  the  study  of  natural  relation¬ 
ships  between  organisms  and  environment,  or  at  most,  study  of  the  responses  of 
organisms  to  man’s  once  frail  attempts  to  modify  the  species-environment 
relationship. 

Today  the  primary  concern  of  ecology  has  become  a  defensive  one — the  study 
of  unnatural  relationships,  imbalances  imposed  by  man’s  attempt  to  wring  more 
from  our  environment  and  our  resources  than  they  can  bear  without  substantial 
degradation.  Thus  ecology  is  becoming  the  study  of  the  impact  of  technology, 
or  in  its  bleakest  terms  the  cataloguing  of  the  degradation  in  natural  systems. 

The  record  of  environmental  crises  being  reported  to  this  committee  and  to 
the  Congress  in  many  forms  has  been  identified  as  a  product  of  population 
buildup  and  modern  technology.  It  brings  us  abruptly  to  one  hard  fact :  that  an 
end  to  the  once  bountiful  resources  of  the  world  is  now  in  sight,  and  that  the 
limiting  thresholds  have  not  come  as  quickly  in  food,  fiber,  or  fuels  as  once 
exi)ected,  but  rather  in  air  and  water. 

Water  has  always  been  limiting  in  some  areas,  but  now  continent-wide  man¬ 
agement  or  redistribution  from  Canada  is  more  and  more  an  economic  pi-ospect 
(if  not  a  political  one).  With  respect  to  air,  the  lead  poisoning  of  children  in 
the  coi’e  areas  of  the  cities  as  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  automotive  exhaust 
in  urban  areas,  the  periodic  regional  pollution  alerts  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Iodine  m  leaking  from  nuclear  power  stations 
make  continent-wide  management  of  atmospheric  contaminants  a  matter  of 
urgency  in  both  national  and  international  science  coiincils. 

These  contaminants  of  air  and  water  have  already  brought  about  significant 
regional  eliminations  of  native  plant  species,  the  primary  producers  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  the  converters  of  CO2  to  es.sential  O2.  The  economic  value  of  the 
decrease  in  forest  growth  in  Pennsylvania  (due  to  release  of  SO2  by  eoal-buming 
electric  pow^er  stations)  and  through  the  mountains  of  southern  California,  is 
only  now  being  recognized  a.s  a  significant  economic  impact  on  these  regions. 
The  absence  of  adequate  provision  for  the  monitoring  of  such  degradation  is  a 
congressional  failure  of  national  consequence. 

It  is  the  advance  in  technology,  combined  with  the  exponential  growth  in 
population,  rather  than  major  advances  in  natural  science,  that  leads  us  to 
recognize  that  we  live  in  a  very  small  world  indeed.  I  think  we  should  view  it 
as  an  experimental  planet,  hung  on  a  string,  where  someone  is  trying  to  test 
the  limits  of  the  system  of  air,  water,  land,  and  life.  But  the  experimenters  are 
like  small  boys  tormenting  a  caged  animal.  No  one  can  predict  what  the  response 
to  the  torture  will  be,  and  there  is  apparently  on  one  able  to  convince  them  it 
is  a  dangerous  game.  Torture,  of  whatever  sort,  tends  to  result  ultimately  in 
the  death  of  the  victim.  I  say  to  this  committee  that  the  challenge  in  ecology 
and  conservation  in  the  next  decade  is  to  assemble  the  evidence  and  lay  down 
rules  of  husbandry  to  the  tormentors  by  whatever  means  possible,  and  both 
a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  and  a  national  program  of  ecological  studies 
is  essential  to  this  goal. 

Let  me  devote  the  rest  of  my  brief  to  examples  of  the  techniques  available 
to  make  this  possible,  and  the  role  that  national  con.servation  councils  must 
play  to  accomplish  it.  Some  will  indicate  how  it  can  be  done,  others  only  the 
first  steps  to  what  must  be  done. 

THE  DDT  RECORD  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examides  of  the  results  from  intensive  ecological 
studies  is  the  recent  progress  toward  stopping  use  of  DDT  and  other  hard 
pe.sticides.  Tliis  has  come  mo.st  recently  through  an  action  in  court  brought  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Barry  Commoner,  the  molecular  biologist- 
turned-ecologist  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  has  stated  that  every 
modification  of  our  environment  has  some  secondary  impact,  whether  a  ripple  or 
a  wave,  that  radiates  to  unknown  distances  and  unknown  consequences.  Our 
two  decades  of  controlling  insert  pests  with  DDT  has  produced  a  wave  whose 
impact  now  threatens  to  be  greater  than  any  of  the  upsets  it  was  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Incredibly,  there  has  been  no  forum  for  objective,  judicial  examination  of 
the  infringements  on  innocent  individuals  resulting  from  its  wave  of  upset.  The 
courts  would  defer  to  the  state  departments  of  agriculture,  who  simply  said  that 
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DDT  was  approved  for  registration  as  a  pestic-ide  in  tlie  IPlO's  and  it  would  not 

«it  ««  prose,  uter,  judge^  and  urv 
confrontation  is  as  follows  We  were  dis 
tiessed  m  tlie  late  ItDO^s  to  see  the  rapid  movement  of  DDT  from  the  forest  or 

awn  litter,  to  earthworms,  and  then  to  birds,  but  we  were  prepL-ed  to 

tlie  increased  crop  production,  forest  \>rotection  and 
physical  comfort  aftorded  by  DDT.  It  was  nearly  15  years  before  the  apparent 
disappearance  <)f  DDT  from  a  treated  area  was  demonstrated  to  be  due  wot  to  the 
breakdown  of  DDT  but  due  to  its  transport  into  the  atmosphere  attached  to 
maporating  water.  Ihe  amounts  coming  down  in  rainfall  around  the  world  were 
thought  t<)  be  neghgiule,  and  in  any  case  degradable.  But  DDT  is  unlike  the  radio- 
actue  fallout  which  we  felt  compelled  to  control.  Part  of  its  goes  into  plant  or 
animal  life,  and  the  remainder  back  into  the  atmosphere.  It  simply  keeps  accumu¬ 
lating  on  the  land,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water  until  every  lake  and  stream  and 
every  organism  of  our  small  world  carries  its  share. 

Still,  the  decline  of  some  of  our  top-carnivore  bird  species  could  not  be  identified 
cleaily  as  a  luoduct  of  DDT  accumulation  in  their  bodies.  At  times  they  seemed 
to  toleiate  very  high  levels  of  DDT,  and  no  mechanism  is  known  by  which  direct 
mortality  could  be  produced.  Only  in  the  last  two  years  have  the  mechanisms  of 
population  decline  become  identified,  and  they  are  somewhat  different  for  each 
group  of  animals  affected.  One  is  the  upset  of  calcium  metabolism  in  the  liver, 
whi<:h  in  turn  controls  eggshell  thickness  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  hatch. 
Similar  metabolic  upsets  are  now  a  matter  of  record  in  the  reproduction  of  fish. 
Particularly  important  has  been  the  death  of  new-born  mink  or  mink  ranches  fed 
on  fish  with  high  DDT  levels  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Further  evidence  introduced  at  the  DDT  hearings  in  yiadison  now  show  the 
likelihood  that  DDT  concentrations  of  even  %  the  levels  now  present  in  man, 
which  are  on  the  order  of  10  ppm,  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  hormonal 
balances  in  man.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  of  even  more  const^cpience,  is  tlie  fact 
that  DDT  and  its  breakdown  pi’oducts  act  to  stimulate  breakdown  in  some  of  our 
modem  wonder  drugs  in  the  body  before  the  drugs  have  an  opportunit.v  to  act. 
The  so-called  proof  that  DDT  will  not  kill  a  man  even  when  taken  in  suiistantial 
quantities,  is  not  at  all  reassuring  to  anyone  who  listened  to  this  testimony  in 
Madison. 

However,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  hearings  to  determine  whether 
DDT  constitutes  a  pollutant  in  IVi.sconsin  waters  has  been  the  unusual  breadth 
of  scientific  disciplines  needed  to  complete  the  story  of  the  movement  and  impact 
of  DDT.  The  hearings  began  with  early  testimony  by  a  botanist  on  the  diversity 
of  plant  life,  and  the  dependency  of  many  species  on  insect  pollinators.  It  con¬ 
tinued  with  my  contribution  on  the  continuous  movement  of  water  out  of  the  soil 
into  the  atmosphere  and  back  to  the  land  or  open  water  body  at  points  far 
removed  from  any  DDT  applications.  The  next  witness  demonstrated  that  DDT, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied,  moves  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  water  as  it 
evaporates. 

The  world-wide  transport  mechanisms  that  have  carried  DDT  to  both  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  poles  are  now  known,  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
story  against  DDT. 

The  other  witnesses  included  fishery  biology  specialists,  ornithologists,  and 
a  range  of  chemists,  molecular  biologists  (including  a  colleague  of  the  Xobel 
Brize-winning  James  Watson  at  Harvard  Universit.v) ,  and  a  biochemical  pharma¬ 
cologist.  To  my  knowledge,  never  before  has  so  wide  a  range  of  scientific  capa¬ 
bility  been  assembled  on  any  single  conservation  issue.  But  the  story  could  not 
have  been  told  without  all  of  these  participants.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
breadth  of  specialization,  far  be.vond  the  intei-ests  and  capability  of  any  ecologist, 
that  we  must  assemble  in  most  of  the  confrontations  between  adverse  techno¬ 
logical  impact  and  biological  productivity. 


AX  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  INABILITY  TO  FIND  OUT 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  example,  but  one  where  the  answer  is  less  en¬ 
couraging.  This  concerns  the  greatly  increased  use  of  herbicides,  such  as  atrizine, 
which  is  widel.v  used  for  control  of  quack-grass  in  corn  crops.  We  are  using 
this  advance  in  technology  for  important  economic  benefits,  and  with  the  same 
assurances  as  for  DDT — that  there  are  no  lasting  detrimental  effects  on  the 
environment. 

Yet  last  year  we  observed  the  abrupt  mortalit.v  of  nearly  4,000  acres  of  marsh 
cattail  centered  in  a  corn-growing  area  of  Wisconsin.  No  other  cause  of  mortality. 
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sucli  as  water  level  or  oxygen  supply,  could  be  offered  to  explaiu  the  mortality 
with  any  conviction.  But  if  herbicides  had  been  present  during  the  previous 
season,  they  would  indeed  have  been  degraded  by  the  time  we  saw  the  effect. 

Last  autumn  we  had  indications  of  new  mortality  in  other  marshlands.  Was 
there  anyone  that  could  test  for  the  presence  of  herbicides?  The  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  said  that  this  would  be  very  technical  and  that  the 
University  would  have  to  do  it.  The  University  staff  in  this  area  said  that  it 
would  take  a  special  appropriation,  and  besides,  it  would  take  up  to  two  years 
to  develop  .suitable  techniques  for  sensing  the  very  low  concentrations  of  herbi¬ 
cides  involved.  Thus,  without  proof  that  there  is  a  herbicide  problem  we  could 
not  justify  a  budget  for  the  monitoring  of  materials  that  are  capable  of  damaging 
much  of  our  wetland  vegetation.  Without  a  budget,  we  cannot  get  even  prelimi¬ 
nary  evidence  for  or  against  the  potential  hazard  of  herbicides  in  wetland  waters. 
What  more  urgent  example  could  be  cited  for  the  need  of  federal  legislation  to 
assure  studies  for  the  protection  of  national  resources  from  modern  technology? 

Okie  L.  Loucks, 

Professor  of  Botany. 


The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation  Districts, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.C.  '' 


Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  In  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  we  are  extremely  pleased  that  you  have  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  S.  237,  S.  107.5,  and  S.  1752,  which  relate  to  policy  and  implementation  of  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  environment. 

I  am  attaching  a  brief  statement  by  Charles  M.  Ladd,  Chairman  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Natural  Environment,  pertaining  to  the  bills  under  consideration.  We 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  this  statement  could  be  included  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  on  the  aforementioned  bills. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  high  regard  for  your  i>er- 
sonal  interest  and  activity  in  moving  ahead  with  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Gordon  K.  Zimmerman, 

Executive  Secretary. 


[Enclosure] 


Statement  of  Charles  M.  Ladd,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  Natural  Environment  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 

Conservation  Districts 

Among  the  major  problems  confronting  the  country,  very  few  warrant  a  higher 
priority  for  national  attention  than  those  pertaining  to  our  natural  resources 
and  the  environment  in  which  all  of  us  live.  Pres.sures  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  re.sources  which  sustain  us  are  multiplying.  At  the  same  time, 
because  we  have  failed  to  anticipate  and  deal  with  the  by-products  of  national 
growth  on  every  side,  the  quality  of  our  environment  is  deteriorating  at  a 
critical  rate. 

Resource  and  environmental  problems  are  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  separated  and,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  dealt  with  together. 

The  bills  being  considered  by  the  Committee  are  all  constructive.  In  many 
respects  they  are  similar.  Each  in  its  own  way  proposes  to  move  the  nation 
toward  more  re.sponsible  action  in  behalf  of  natural  resources  and  a  better 
environment.  We  sincerely  commend  tlie  Senators  who  introduced  these 
measures. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind.  Every  responsible  fore¬ 
cast  of  our  national  future  is  a  forecast  of  growth.  We  are  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  population.  We  are  counting  on  a  continuing  and  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  for  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  support  this  growth,  there  is  an  assumption  the  country  will  have  enough 
resources,  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  our  oncoming  needs. 
As  of  now,  this  is  an  ill-founded  assumption.  As  of  now,  there  are  no  sound 
reasons  for  believing  our  future  requirements  for  land,  water  and  the  related 
natural  resources  will  be  adequately  met — or  that  we  will  conduct  ourselves 
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and  use  our  resources  in  ways  that  will  sustain  an  environment  for  the  American 
people  that  is  at  once  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  civilized. 

As  a  nation  we  are  not  yet  taking  adequate,  deliberate  actions  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

That  is  why  the  bills  before  the  Committee  are  so  important.  S.  237  and 
S.  1752  would  establish  much-needed  national  policy  pertaining  to  resources  and 
the  environment.  All  three  bills  would  elevate  consideration  of  resources  and 
the  environment  in  the  Executive  Branch.  S.  237  and  S.  1752  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  specifically  for  increased  and  improved  consideration  of  these  matters 
within  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  statement  to  comment  in  detail  on  all  the  pro¬ 
visions,  similarities,  and  differences  in  the  three  measures.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  authors  of  these  bills  will,  in  due  time,  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
and  join  in  a  new,  single  bill  incorporating  the  best  of  the  three  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  current  hearing. 

For  such  value  as  they  may  have  in  this  direction,  we  offer  the  following 
observations : 

In  our  judgment,  the  quantity  of  renewable  natural  resources  is  a  key  factor, 
along  with  quality,  in  all  considerations  of  resources  and  environment. 

An  annual  Resources  and  Environmental  Report  by  the  President  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  matter  of  high  importance.  It  would  help  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the  state  of  their  resources  and  environment. 
Our  resource  wealth  is  so  fundamental,  and  the  quality  of  our  environment  is 
so  vital,  that  we  need  to  utilize  the  full  prestige  of  the  Office  of  the  President 
to  help  improve  the  resource  understanding  of  all  Americans. 

Little  will  be  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  environ¬ 
ment  without  the  leadership  and  active  participation  of  the  Congress.  We  believe 
it  is  essential  that  select  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  S.  237,  be  established  to  insure  the  thorough 
and  joint  consideration  of  resource  and  environmental  matters  by  the  leaders 
of  the  several  permanent  committees  of  the  Congress  having  responsibilities  in 
these  fields. 

We  Strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Resource  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Advisors  to  the  President.  Resource  and  environmental  issues  are  so 
pervasive  in  our  society  and  economy  that  an  independent  Council  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  have  effective,  over-all 
coordination  of  programs  and  positive  leadership  in  relating  our  resource  and 
environmental  efforts  to  the  nation’s  oncoming  needs. 

We  si)ecifically  oppose  the  designation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
any  other  single  Department,  as  the  focal  point  within  the  Executive  Branch 
for  resource  and  environmental  responsibility.  Several  Departments  have  basic 
responsibilities  affecting  the  protection  and  development  of  resources,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  our  environment.  The  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Transportation;  Agriculture; 
Commerce ;  and  Defense  all  have  such  responsibilities  that  are  on  a  par,  in  their 
resi>ective  fields,  with  those  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Experience  over 
many  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  assignment  of  Executive-wide  powers 
or  responsibilities  to  any  one  Department,  and  calling  for  the  compliance  of 
several  other  Departments,  produces  a  built-in  and  almost  automatic  resistance. 
There  is  no  real  need  to  risk  this  kind  of  problem  and  we  should  not  invite  it. 
Better  alternatives  are  available. 

Finally,  we  want  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  representing  more  than  3,000  individual  Districts  and 
their  50  state  associations,  with  18,000  local  governing  officials  and  approximately 
two  million  cooperating  landowners  and  operators,  has  an  active  and  long-stand¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem,  and  the  need  for  leadership  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  We  rely  on  Senators  Jackson,  McGovern,  and  Nelson  as  the  authors 
of  these  three  bills,  to  point  the  way. 
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The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 

Glenview,  III.,  April  28,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  The  Izaak  AValton  League  of  America  is  pleased  that 
your  Committee  is  now  considering  S.  1075  and  other  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  the  Environment.  The  League  has  felt  for  some  time  that  such 
legi.slation  Is  badly  needed  and  we  wholeheartedly  support  its  intent. 

Undoubtedly  your  Committee  is  now  reviewing  the  numerous  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  and  while  all  of  the  proposals  we  have  examined  have  con¬ 
structive  merits,  we  believe  the  following  should  be  considered  as  well. 

As  you  recall,  the  League  was  among  those  who  were  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  highly  successful  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  in  1958  of  which  you  were  a  distinguished  member.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  Commission  was  able  to  bring  together  the  broadest  possible 
consideration  of  our  total  national  outdoor  recreation  needs.  The  Commission 
consisted  of  8  Congressional  members,  4  appointed  by  the  luce  President  and 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  respectively,  and  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  shared  representation  made  it  possible  for  ORRRC  to  obtain 
information,  ideas  and  recommendations  from  a  wide  variety  of  interested  pri¬ 
vate  and  governmental  agencies  on  a  federal,  state  and  local  level.  As  a  result, 
the  Commission’s  work  was  considered  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  effort  ever 
made  in  its  field,  and  many  of  its  recommendations  have  been  implemented  by 
outdoor  recreation  interests  nationwide. 

AVe  believe  the  same  type  of  comprehensive  effort  will  have  to  be  made  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  still  larger  environmental  problems.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  ORRRC  formula  may  serve  as  effectively  if  applied  to  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Environment.  Such  a  Commission  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
national  imlicy  in  its  broadest  sense,  independent  of  but  responsible  to  Congress 
and  the  President.  Further,  the  Commission  would  serve  as  a  central  agency  for 
focusing  scientific  and  citizen  interest,  a  need  which  we  feel  acutely  in  our  day 
to  day  activities. 

In  conjunction  with  such  a  Commission,  we  see  a  concurrent  need  for  an  En¬ 
vironmental  Council  at  the  oi>erating  level  of  government.  The  participants 
should  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments.  At  the  present  time,  the  Secretaries 
meet  to  consider  our  national  water  supply  needs  through  the  AA'ater  Resources 
Council,  and  in  this  limited  area  they  have  coordinated  their  respective  pro¬ 
grams  well.  A  similarly  structured  Environmental  Council  would  permit  them 
to  consider  a  broader  range  of  concerns  as  they  relate  to  specific  programs  and 
projects. 

AVe  believe  this  two  step  approach  may  have  a  fundamental  advantage  not  to 
be  had  otherwise.  AVhile  the  Commission  and  the  Council  would  centralize 
environmental  concerns  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy  and  its  implemen¬ 
tation,  they  would  not  be  totally  dependent  on  any  single  branch  of  government 
or  on  any  particular  agency.  Further,  such  an  approach  would  leave  Congress,  the 
AA’hite  House  and  independent  agencies  free  to  institute  other  desirable  measures 
in  the  context  of  their  specific  responsibilities.  For  example,  while  the  President 
is  now  recommending  an  Environmental  Quality  Council  to  advise  him,  several 
Congressional  Committees  are  delegating  similar  responsibilities  to  their  own  sub¬ 
committees.  Further,  some  administrative  agencies,  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  have  alread.v  instituted  offices 
of  environmental  concerns  within  their  own  departments.  All  of  these  efforts 
are  highl.v  desirable  and  should  be  emulated  by  all  agencies  of  government  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  programs  that  significantly  affect  the  total  environ¬ 
ment.  None,  however,  provides  a  suitably  authoritive  and  centrally  accessible 
agency  for  consideration  of  our  total  national  environmental  needs.  A  National 
Commission  and  an  Environmental  Council  at  the  operating  level  of  government 
would  fill  his  need. 

AA>  know  that  you  and  your  Committee  share  our  deep  concern  over  the  increas¬ 
ing  complexit.v  of  the  modern  world  and  its  impact  on  our  lives.  AA’e  feel  strongly 
that  it  will  take  the  broadest  possible  participation  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


J.  AV.  Penfold, 
Conservation  Director. 
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Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  I4, 1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Soiate  Committee  on  Interior  and.  Insular  Afflairs,  U.8.  Setiate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  The  Sport  Pishing  Institute  is  interested  in  your 
bill  8.  1075,  concerned  with  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  “to  conduct 
investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality  and  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  We  feel  that  passage  of  this  measure  would  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  Nation’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  America’s 
natural  resources  that  are  so  vitally  in  need  of  careful  future  husbandry. 

Fisheries  scientists,  aquatic  ecologist,  and  related  conservation  interests  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  aquatic  resources  of  America  and  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  should  be  a  broad  authority  adequate  to  embrace  impact  ecological 
studies  of  such  resources  even  though  defined  research  projects  of  concern  may 
have  another  purpose.  In  other  w’ords,  w’e  would  favor  the  authorization  granted 
by  this  legislation  to  conduct  research  on  related  subjects  that  might  not  be 
covered  by  mission-oriented  studies. 

This  would  enlarge  the  public’s  “library”  of  knowdedge  so  that  there  w’ould 
be  an  improved  capacity  for  estimation  of  the  broader  environmental — say,  wdth 
respect  to  some  innocently-affected  community  of  organisms — consequences  of  a 
proposed  large-scale  construction  project,  resource  management  activity,  or  other 
environmental  alterations.  If  this  knowledge  could  become  available  to  the 
construction  (or  other)  agency  at  the  outset  of  a  proposed  program,  careless  or 
unwritting  upset  of  delicate  ecological  systems  w'hich  might  completely  destroy 
a  particularly  valuable  natural  resource,  would  be  far  less  likely. 

Hopefully,  then,  man  and  nature  would  be  able,  eventually  to  live  in  productive 
harmony. 

A  program  of  ecological  research  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  advancing 
our  Nation’s  efforts  in  the  challenging  task  of  our  arresting,  if  not  reversing,  the 
unacceptable  trend  toward  further  deterioration  of  the  national  environment. 
It  would  also  serve,  eventually  to  elucidate  scientifically  the  conditions  on 
which  continued  successful  and  satisfying  human  existence  on  this  earth,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  United  States,  must  be  predicated. 

It  will  he  appreciated  if  you  will  include  these  remarks  favoring  passage  of 
8.  1075,  in  your  record  of  hearings,  when  held.  In  our  view  your  proposal  would 
help  promote  a  concept  of  re.search  that  is  badly  needed  7iow,  while  there  is  still 
time  available  before  all  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  become  endangered  species. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Philip  A.  Douglas, 
Executive  8ecretary. 


Statement  of  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  President  and  General  Counsel, 
National  Parks  Association 

My  name  is  Anthony  Wayne  Smith.  I  am  President  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  1701  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  on  the  above  .subject. 

T^e  National  Parks  Association  is  the  leading  national  conservation  orga¬ 
nization  having  primary  resiMuisibility  for  helping  to  protect  the  National  Park 
System,  but  having  a  concern  also  for  other  comparable  natural  areas  and  being 
committed  to  the  protection  of  the  entire  natural  environment  for  human 
habitation. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  about  42,000  persons  who  receive  the 
monthly  National  Parks  Magazine.  It  was  founded  in  1919  at  the  behest  of 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  the  first  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors, 
responsible  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wmuld  be  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  the  Congress  could  possibly  make  to  the  w’elfare 
of  the  American  i)eople. 

We  have  a  great  many  agencies  of  the  Government  which  are  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  in  the  management  of  natural  resources  for  the  operation 
of  programs  affecting  the  life  environment  of  the  American  i)eople.  At  the 
present  time  many  of  these  agencies  are  working  at  cross-purposes. 
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It  is  quite  important  that  a  top  level  institution  be  established  with  power 
to  bring  their  operations  into  a  semblance  of  harmony.  It  is  also  Important  that 
this  kind  of  harmonization  of  programs  proceed  in  the  perspective  of  a  set  of 
goals  formulated  by  policy-minded  i>ersons  not  involved  in  the  pulling  and 
tugging  of  the  operating  agencies  and  their  respective  clienteles. 

Just  for  example,  practically  all  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States 
concerned  with  resources  and  the  environment  have  banded  together  to  protest 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  against  the  construction  of  a  huge  jetport 
in  the  Everglades  country  in  Florida.  This  jetport  would  probably  destroy 
Everglades  National  Park,  to  which  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  United  States 
have  committed  large  funds  in  the  past  and  in  which  the  American  people  have 
a  great  interest,  and  would  result  in  serious  environmental  damage  in  terms 
of  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  pollution  by  insecticides  and  fertilizers,  noise 
pollution,  and  comparable  destruction.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  life  environment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  working  against 
them,  agencies  like  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trans¬ 
portation  Administi-ation,  pushing  for  construction. 

This  is  just  one  example.  In  the  Potomac  River  Basin  we  have  the  Army 
Engineers  pressing  for  the  con.struction  of  a  large  number  of  big  dams,  ostensibly 
to  dilute  pollution  and  provide  water ;  and  hopefully  on  the  other  hand  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  working  for  the  prevention  of  pollution, 
which  would  make  dilution  unnecessary  and  would  provide  pure  water  without 
much  storage.  A  great  coalition  of  farm,  labor,  conservation,  and  citizen  organiza¬ 
tions  arose  some  years  ago  to  protect  the  Potomac  from  the  Army-type  dams,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  expended  throughout  the  Basin  by  American  citizens, 
fighting  their  own  Government  bureaus.  We  need  to  get  the  question  settled  as  to 
what  we  really  want  to  do  with  our  river  basins:  build  useless  pyramids?  Or 
protect  a  decent  life  environment  for  human  habitation? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  kind  of  Presidential-level  agency  can  be 
established  by  Executive  Order  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  coordination 
which  everyone  now  agrees  is  nece,s.sary.  I  have  endorsed  this  approach  at  times  in 
the  past  as  one  possible  solution,  but  would  now  strongly  urge  that  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  be  established  by  Statute,  comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  which  has  certainly  proved  itaelf  to  be  a  valuable  in.stitution. 

We  have  had  a  President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  in  the 
Executive  OflSces  of  the  President  for  several  years.  It  has  not  worked  well  in 
practice.  It  was  established  by  Executive  Order  and  consi.sts  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  various  Departments  and  Agencies  thought  to  be  concerned  with  environ¬ 
ment  and  natural  resources.  The  difliculty  is  that  the  Secretaries  and  heads  of 
these  agencies  never  attend  meetings  themselves ;  they  send  second  or  third  string 
people  without  authority  to  act,  and  the  Council  has  normally  been  paralyzed. 
The  chairmanship  of  the  Council  has  rotated  and  has  most  recently  been  vested  in 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ;  but  staff  procedures  within  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  assignetl  by  Executive 
Order  to  the  work  of  the  Council,  have  prevented  effective  action.  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  these  institutions,  as  they  presently  exist,  and  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  new  inter-departmental  coordinating  group  by  Executive  action, 
even  though  chaired  by  the  President  hini.self  (he  would  probably  deputize  a 
subordinate),  or  by  the  Vice  President,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
situation  calls  for  something  much  stronger  than  this. 

Up  until  now  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  attempted  to  function  in  a 
staff  capacity  to  the  President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  The 
organic  law  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  gives  it  the  power  to  recommend 
coordinating  policies  to  the  various  Federal  departments  and  bureaus.  The 
Executive  Order  makes  it  the  staff  agency  to  the  Pre.sident’s  Council.  In  practice 
the  President’s  Council  has  agreed  uixm  seven  inter-agency  policy  statements  on 
matters  involving  parks,  recreation,  etc.  The.'-e  statements  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  signed  inter-agency  agreements.  Suppo.sedly  they  could  be  enforced  by 
a  mere  word  from  the  President  or  Vice  President,  but  they  have  not  been  effec¬ 
tively  enforced.  I  have  urged  for  .several  years  that  this  machinery  was  available 
and  that  it  should  be  used ;  but  it  now  seems  clear  that  it  will  not  l)e  used  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  that  statutory  in.stitutions  are  needed. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  established  a  Water  Re.sources  Council  consisting 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  having  one  or  another  kind  of 
resix>nsibility  for  water  and  water-related  re.sources  management,  with  a  separate 
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staff  and  director.  The  Council  has  engaged  itself  in  coordinating  the  preparation 
of  water-related  resources  plans  on  a  river  basin  basis.  A  number  of  regional 
c'ommlssions  have  been  created,  and  in  some  instances  interstate  compacts  have 
been  suggested.  There  is  no  indication  that  any  adequate  retarding  operation  has 
been  developed  to  protect  the  people  in  our  river  basins  against  over-pretentious 
programs  which  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  possible  that  a  measure  of 
coordination  has  been  achieved,  bringing  greater  efficiency  in  pushing  programs 
which  ought  to  be  stopped. 

We  have  also  seen  the  recent  establishment  of  a  National  Water  Commission 
comprised  of  persons  not  presently  associated  with  the  resources  and  construc¬ 
tion  operating  agencies.  This  is  a  relatively  temporary  group;  its  members 
serving  without  security  or  indications  of  continuity,  have  inadequate  staff  facili¬ 
ties  and  authority.  We  may  not  hear  very  much  from  it ;  something  much  stronger 
is  needed. 

The  new  proposals  to  re-cast  the  inter-departmental  administrative  structure 
by  Executive  Order  will  be  no  more  effective  than  the  old  arrangements.  What 
is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  following : 

1.  A  President’s  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  com¬ 
parable  to  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  should  be  created 
by  law. 

2.  The  Council  should  consist  of  three  or  five  persons  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who  should  have 
tenure  for  a  substantial  period  of  years  to  make  certain  that  they  are  not  merely 
political  appointees. 

3.  The  law  should  specify  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  persons 
with  policy  minds,  capable  of  formulating  long  range  goals  for  environmental 
management  in  the  United  States  and  having  no  connections,  whether  active 
or  as  retired  persons,  with  any  operating  agency. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Council  should  be  well  paid  and  provided  with  all  the 
fringe  benefits,  particularly  security,  necessary  to  attract  top  talent. 

5.  The  Council  should  have  its  own  paid  staff,  and  the  authorization  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  .specific  amount,  but  should  be  capable  of  providing  ap¬ 
propriations  in  whatever  measure  may  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

6.  The  Council  should  have  authority  to  enter  a  stop  order  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  against  any  construction  project  or  other 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  which  it  deems  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  any  aspect  of  the  life  environment  of  the  American  i)eople,  jjending  full  review 
by  the  Council. 

This  stop-order  authority  is  of  extreme  importance.  We  have  had  coordinat¬ 
ing  agencies  which  served  merely  to  expedite  the  environmentally  destructive 
activities  of  the  existing  agencies,  to  move  them  ahead  ever  more  rapidly,  to 
eliminate  conflict  among  them,  and  in  the  end  to  make  destruction  more  efficient. 

The  technological  capabilities  of  modern  man  have  in  many  instances  outrun 
his  ability  to  plan  for  the  use  of  these  capacities ;  not  construction,  but  destruc¬ 
tion  has  been  the  result ;  the  need  is  not  for  acceleration,  but  for  delay  sufficient 
to  inform  us  about  both  destinations  and  tendencies.  In  other  words,  we  need 
to  slow  up  before  we  destroy  ourselves.  A  stop-order  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  recommendation  of  the  proposed  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  is  an  imperative  necessity. 

7.  The  problem  of  environmental  protection  has  two  facets:  first,  perhaps 
good  planning  in  terms  of  purposes,  coupled  with  a  braking  operation  to  make 
sure  that  ecological  and  sociological  complexes  are  not  seriou.sly  disrupted  by 
so-called  progress,  but  secondly,  the  question  of  congestion,  overcrowding,  over¬ 
population.  By  almost  any  test  you  can  apply,  atmospheric  pollution,  water 
pollution,  poisoning  by  pesticides  and  even  fertilizers,  noise  disturbance,  traffic 
congestion,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  this  nation  is  already  over-populated. 
Unless  we  can  reduce  our  rate  of  reproduction  to  an  average  of  2.2  children  per 
woman  in  the  future,  our  population  will  continue  to  grow  and  congestion  wull 
choke  our  standard  of  living.  The  problems  of  protecting  our  life  environment 
which  lie  ahead  of  us  will  become  overwhelming  unless  we  can  stabilize  (and 
hopefully  reduce)  our  population.  No  matter  what  efforts  are  made  by  private 
groups  along  educational  and  moral  lines,  vigorous  action  by  Government  in 
terms  of  education  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  problem  in  time. 
Protection  of  the  environment  cannot  be  separated  from  the  problem  of  popula¬ 
tion;  hence,  the  Council  of  Environmental  and  Population  Advisors  must  have 
express  authority  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on  demographic 
issues.  This  necessity  has  not  been  considered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  of 
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the  legislation  thus  far  presented ;  but  such  legislation  will  be  a  massive  futility 
unless  this  additional  consideration  is  introduced.  By  whatever  name,  the  agency 
under  consideration  should  be  a  President's  Council  of  Environmental  and  Popu¬ 
lation  Advisors ;  there  should  be  specific  provision  in  the  law  that  at  least  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have  professional  qualifications  in  the 
demographic  and  population  fields. 

Tlie  conservation  and  population  organizations  in  this  country  know  very  well 
that  they  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wali  at  present.  Governmental  agen¬ 
cies  ai-e  working  at  cross-purposes,  but  sometimes  this  is  good  becau.se  it  blocks 
action  in  the  wrong  direction.  Fundamentally  the  trouble  is  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  working  without  proi)erly  formulated  .social  goals :  many  of  the  results 
are  destructive,  and  the  private,  educational  and  .scientific  institutions  which  are 
wrestiing  with  these  difficulties  find  themselves  putting  out  one  fire  after 
another. 

Tliis  Committee  could  render  no  greater  service  to  the  American  i)eople,  and 
indeed  to  the  people  of  the  world,  who  will  follow  America’s  example,  than  to 
establish  by  law,  with  adequate  funds  and  staff,  a  Council  of  Environmental 
and  Population  Advisors,  .serving  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 


Statement  of  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  President,  National  Plant  Food  Institute 

The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  appreciates  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  regarding  the  bill 
propo.sed  by  Chairman  Jackson  and  referred  to  this  Committee  on  February  18, 
1969.  The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  is  a  trade  association  composed  of  more 
than  100  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  sales  organizations  across  the  nation.  It  is 
the  principal  spoke.sman  for  the  fertilizer  industry,  one  of  the  major  industries 
helping  provide  food,  fiber,  and  shelter  for  the  iieoples,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  in  much  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  propo.sals  in  S.  1075,  we  feel  that  while  the  Intent  is  commend¬ 
able,  the  scope  falls  far  short  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  multiple  tasks  at 
hand. 

Analysis  of  S.  1075  convinces  us  that  its  greatest  single  weakness,  as  well  as 
that  of  legislation  aiready  enacted  into  law  with  resjiect  to  pollution,  is  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  every  committee  member  is  aware,  most  of  the  non-urban  land  resource, 
dollar-wi.sc,  in  this  country  is  devoted  to  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
of  the  four  hillion  tons  of  sediment  lost  annually  to  streams  and  lakes,  one 
half  comes  from  the  agricultural  sector. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  resixmsibility  of  con.serving 
soil  and  water. 

Presently,  the  Deixirtment  of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  research  on  the 
disposal  of  livestock  waste  of  which  there  are  more  than  1.7  billion  tons  every 
year,  and  the  iiuantity  is  increasing.  Plans  for  this  research  and  for  research 
in  other  .segments  of  agriculturally  related  iiollution  are  set  forth  in  the  recent 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ofiice  of  Science  and  Technology 
entitled :  A  Report  to  the  President,  Control  of  Agriculture-Related  Pollution. 

Implementation  of  this  report  should  receive  .serious  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  because  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  be  futile  for  any  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  government  to  attempt  to  solve  solid  waste  disiiosal  problems 
without  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Indeed,  if  ways  and  means  of  controlling  loss  of  .sediment  and  the  valuable 
nutrients  contained  in  this  sediment  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  univer¬ 
sities  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  basic  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Should  the  agriculture  sector  be  overlooked  in  new  legislation,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  taxpayers’  money  will  continue  to  go  down  the  drain  year  after  year 
with  the  same  problems  still  remaining  to  be  answered,  and  with  no  hoiies  of 
.solving  future  problems  to  be  faced  by  most  segments  of  agriculture  as  crop  and 
livestock  production  systems  become  more  and  more  intensive. 

The  National  Plant  Food  Institute  believes,  above  all,  that  both  intensive  and 
extensive  field  studies  must  be  initiated  immediately  if  answers  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  time  to  avoid  undue  alarm  of  the  lay  public  by  some  of  the  so-caileil 
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exijerts  among  us  who  daily  are  at  work  attempting  to  justify  huge  research 
grants  to  build  up  their  own  investigational  laboratories  and  programs. 

Title  II  of  this  Act,  Intended  to  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  likewise  makes  no  mention  of  agriculture. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  including  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  food,  fiber,  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  employing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  people,  con¬ 
tributing  one  fourth  of  our  gross  national  product,  and  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  prior  congressionally  assigned  responsibility 
for  protecting  our  agricultural  lands  and  national  forests,  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

We  feel  that  any  new  legislation  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  environment 
should  specifically  include  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  any  new  En¬ 
vironment  Council  should  include  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  designee. 
(Actually,  we  feel  that  such  a  Council  should  not  be  established  by  law  but, 
instead,  should  be  appointed  by  the  President.) 

Again,  may  I  say  that  we  appreciate  having  this  statement  made  a  part  of  the 
official  record. 


Statement  by  Andrew  J.  Biemillee,  Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Mr.  Ghalrman :  My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  I  am  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Legislation,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Staff  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

On  behalf  of  organized  labor  I  wish  to  convey  its  endorsement  of  S.  1075 
with  amendments.  This  legislation — The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1069 — would  create  a  statutory  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  environmental  policy  and  authorize  the  necessary  studies,  research 
and  surveys  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  organized  labor  has  been  actively  concerned  with 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  man’s  surroundings  in  this  Nation.  We  have  also 
increasingly  realized  that  this  deterioration  has  achieved  global  proportions. 
The  20th  Century  and  in  particular,  the  period  of  the  last  two  decades,  has 
witnessed  enormous  technological  changes,  coupled  with  more  and  more  people, 
the  crowding  of  these  ix'ople  into  cities,  major  revolutions  in  transportation, 
resources  use,  all  producing  vast  and  increasing  demands  on  energy,  minerals, 
raw  materials,  w’ater  and  land. 

These  tremendous  changes  have  brought  about  increases  in  material  standards 
of  living  and  the  potential  release  of  mankind  from  the  fetters  of  his  natural 
environment.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  forces  that  have  been  released  by 
these  processes  have  gotten  almost  out  of  control.  They  have  become  so  enormous 
and  so  impersonal  that  they  are  impacting  man’s  physical  habitat  and  his  social 
organization  as  well. 

The  crucial  task  that  this  Nation  and  the  World  now  faces,  is  to  find  ways 
of  harmonizing  the  polarized  extremes  of  the  natural  system  of  evolution  with 
the  deliberate  manipulation  of  natural  evolutionary  processes  by  man.  Human 
freedom  and  human  well  being  dppend  on  how  well  this  challenge  is  met. 

In  our  opinion,  S.  1075  is  a  neces.sary  first  step  toward  an  eventual  solution 
of  this  Nation’s  environmental  cri.sis.  We  endorse  the  formulation  of  a  national 
environmental  policy  as  contained  in  Title  I  of  the  bill  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  who  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  attempting  to  achieve  a  coherent  interpretation  and  administration  of  federal 
laws  and  programs  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  In  so  doing, 
the  resiK)nsibilities  of  the  Board  will  be  particularly  delicate  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  a  sound  and  sane  balance  between  the  need  to  utilize 
resources  to  maintain  economic  growth  and  stability  and  to  guard  against  their 
misuse  in  such  fashions  as  will  produce  adverse  environmental  effects,  some 
of  which  c-ould  be  irreversible. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  develop  alternatives  and  to  resolve  conflicts  of 
uses  of  various  kinds  of  resource.s. 
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The  AFL-CIO  was  of  course  pleased  by  the  recent  action  of  the  President 
to  create  a  cabinet  level  Environmental  Quality  Council,  together  with  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  However,  we  regard  this  in 
no  way  a  substitute  for  the  statutory  program  embodied  in  S.  1075.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  cabinet  level  council  can,  because  of  the  press  of  other  duties, 
devote  adequate  time  to  this  enormously  complex  problem.  Moreover,  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  advisory  committees  brings  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  no  substitute 
for  responsible  decision  making  by  a  government  agency  authorized  and  directed 
to  carry  out  congressional  policies. 

We  think  it  should  be  made  plain  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  program 
contained  in  S.  1075  depends  in  large  measure  on  mutual  understanding  and 
helpful  advice  and  assistance  from  non-govemmental  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  which  have  important  contributions  to  make.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  as  we  understand  it,  which  would  preclude  such  intercommunications 
between  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  and  the  scientific  com¬ 
munities,  labor,  management,  conservation  and  other  interested  organizations. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  our  belief  that  S.  1075  is  a  necessary  first 
step  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  on  the  environmental  front  in  this  Nation,  to 
take  meaningful  steps  toward  international  eooi)eration  to  reduce  global  insults 
to  the  air,  water,  land  and  the  cities  of  mankind. 

(Additional  information,  “Man  and  His  Environment,”  furnished  by  the  AFIy- 
CIO,  is  printed  as  exhibit  3  starting  on  page  208. )' 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  This  is  a  fine  meeting: 
we  have  had.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

(AVhereupon,  at  4:55  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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preface 

No  one  can  predict  the  future  in  detail.  Past  efforts  to  do  so  seem  naive  in  retro¬ 
spect.  Nevertheless,  we  can  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of  some  of  our  ac¬ 
tions  or  failures  to  take  action,  and  we  ow'e  it  to  those  who  will  follow  to  look  ahead 
as  far  as  we  can  and  over  the  broadest  scope  possible.  The  goal  should  be  to  avert 
the  thoughtless  foreclosure  of  options. 

The  problems  that  face  mankind,  however,  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex 
that  it  is  easy  to  take  the  i>osition  that  all  we  can  or  should  do  is  to  work  at  such 
clearly  researchable  components  as  fall  within  our  individual  competence.  Yet  the 
larger  questions  will  go  forever  unresolved  if  we  decline  to  attack  them  merely 
because  they  appear  hazy  and  insoluble  to  us  in  our  lifetimes.  We  must  soften 
them  up  by  constant  pressure  so  that  they  will  yield  the  more  readily  to  better- 
informed  minds  and  more-advanced  means  in  the  future.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  approached  its  task. 

Peace,  population,  pollution,  and  resources  are  the  central  interlocking  var¬ 
iables  whose  unsatisfactory  management  threatens  our  options.  Views  about  this 
threat  tend  to  be  pessimistic  or  optimistic,  depending  on  the  extent  to  w’hich  they 
focus  on  the  magnitude  and  ecological  complexity  of  the  problems  or  on  the 
impressive  technological  capabilities  with  which  we  confront  them.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  better  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  ixilarization  of  views  about  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  define  its  task,  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  canvassed 
a  range  of  judgments  and  supporting  evidence.  During  four  three-day  confer¬ 
ences  with  informed  persons  representing  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  as  a  committee  and  with  individuals,  we  sought  a  balanced  considera¬ 
tion  of  varying  views  rather  than  their  reconciliation.  The  problems  we  have 
attempted  to  assess  will  be  reduced  neither  by  euphoria  nor  by  gloom,  but  only  by 
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realistic  formulation  and  action.  The  adequacy  and  the  quality  of  resources, 
both  in  the  near  future  and  in  the  decades  and  generations  ahead,  are  confining 
forces  of  major  and  increasing  magnitude,  and  many  of  the  variables  that  affect 
them  are  insufficiently  known.  Unremitting,  imaginative,  determined,  and  large- 
scale  effort  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  con.sequences  of  these  facts. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  among  informed  persons  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  specifics  of  our  resource  problems,  as  well  as  about  the  best  solutions  to 
them,  there  is  no  disagreement  within  our  Committee  either  as  to  their  urgency 
or  as  to  their  long-range  aspect.s.  Complacency,  delay,  and  short-range  views 
jeopardize  our'  chances  of  finding  satisfactory  solutions.  Serious  dangers  beset 
us  already,  and  greater  ones  loom  in  the  future.  People  are  in  trouble,  even 
around  the  North  Atlantic — in  large  part  because  there  are  too  many  of  them. 
Hardship  can  be  reduced  and  its  increase  averted  only  by  i)ersistent  efforts  in¬ 
volving  all  sectors  of  society.  Flexible  plans  of  long  range  and  large  scope  are 
needed  to  assure  the  sufficiency  and  integrity  of  our  environment.  They  must 
be  based  on  informed  foresight  and  designed  to  preserv’e  a  variety  of  choices  for 
the  future. 

Precipitous  haste,  however,  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  undue  delay.  Thus, 
instead  of  comprehensive  plans,  what  we  propose  here  are  some  steps  toward 
their  early  evolution.  We  hope,  by  viewing  selected  critical  asi}ects  of  the 
resource  picture  in  an  ecological  context,  to  make  clear  the  need  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  and  wiser  use  of  our  resources.  In  stating  this  need,  we 
recognize  that  without  peace  and  population  control  even  the  most  detailerl 
knowledge  and  otherwise  wisest  management  of  resources  are  to  no  avail,  and  that 
a  study  of  resources  that  bypa.sses  questions  of  ample  pure  air  and  water  is  in¬ 
complete.  The  latter  questions,  however,  are  now  coming  increasingly  into  the 
public  awareness.  We  wish  to  focus  comparable  attention  on  resources  other 
than  air  and  water  as  equally  vital  components  of  modern  and  future  industrial 
societies. 

The  intent  of  our  report  is  evocative.  We  mean  it  to  be  a  brief  but  reasonably 
balanced  introduction  to  the  problem  of  man’s  relation  to  his  resources,  con¬ 
centrating  on  issues  central  to  a  rational  perception  of  the  problem  rather  than 
on  detailed  estimates  and  projections.  If  it  expresses  judgments  at  odds  with 
those  of  others,  that  is  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  continuing  discussion.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  discussion  continue,  and  that  it  give  rise  to  policy 
and  to  thoughtful  action  or  deliberate  inaction. 

If  the  future  falls  short  of  our  hopes  for  it,  let  it  be  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
judgment  rather  than  none. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

“There  are  three  imperatives:  to  reduce  tear  to  a  minimum;  to  stabilize  human 
population;  and  to  prevent  the  progressive  destruetion  of  the  earth's  irreplaee- 
able  resources” — Sir  Maofarlane  Burnet,  1966.’ 

SUMMARY 

This  report  is  about  problems  that  confront  man  in  seeking  a  durable  accom¬ 
modation  with  his  natural  resources.  Concepts  of  resources,  to  be  sure,  change 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  but  the  general  notion  is  always  of  some¬ 
thing  necessary  or  useful,  like  food,  clean  air  and  water,  and  materials  that 
skilled  hands  and  discerning  minds  can  turn  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  lot.  Various  aspects  of  man’s  relation  to  his  resources  are  considered  in 
the  chapters  that  follow ;  here  we  state  the  main  themes  of  our  study. 

The  central  question  is :  can  man  approach  a  kind  of  dynamic  equilibrium  with 
his  environment  so  as  to  avert  destructive  imbalances?  Ultimately  this  question 
involves  the  entire  globe  and  the  distant  future.  We  have  chosen,  however,  to 
concentrate  here  on  material  resources  other  than  air  and  water,  and  on  North 
America — although  with  global  cognizance  and  in  ecological  context.  As  for  time 
scale,  we  have  tried  to  look  well  l)eyond  tlie  year  2000,  but  to  keep  the  shorter 
term  in  view.  In  order  to  focus  on  the  issues  that  seem  to  us  to  block  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  imix)rtance  and  gravity  of  resource  problems,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  brevity,  we  have  also  left  out  much  detail  that  might  have  l)een  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  technical  report.  Tlius  we  often  find  ourselves  dealing  with  methods 
of  making  estimates,  and  with  their  limitations,  rather  than  with  the  commonly 


’  In  “Ecology  and  the  Appreciation  of  Life,”  The  Boyer  Lectures  ;  Australian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  45  pages. 
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uncertain  estimates  and  projections  themselves.  It  is  especially  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  analysis  of  underlying  assumptions,  ecologic  orientation,  broad  scope,  and 
brevity  that  our  report  differs  from  most  previous  resource  assessments. 

In  preliminary  discussions  we  asked  particularly  what  resources  are  vital  to 
our  well-being  and  economy  now',  which  are  likely  to  be  vital  in  the  future,  w'hat 
substitutions  and  technological  innovations  might  modify  resource  priorities, 
and  W'hat  limits  are  placed  on  population  and  material  growth  by  resource  availa¬ 
bility.  We  also  considered  the  consequences  of  limited  supply  of  resources,  and 
of  varying  social  and  economic  concepts  that  affect  their  use  and  adequacy.  Such 
considerations  bring  out  a  major  difficulty  with  the  planning  process :  a  series 
of  separate  decisions,  each  individually  justifiable,  can,  in  the  aggregate,  lead  to 
results  w'hich,  had  they  been  foreseen,  w'ould  have  been  avoided.  To  a  degree, 
therefore,  we  have  attempted  to  view'  resource  management  under  aiternative 
assumptions  about  socio-political  response  and  technological  evolution,  hut  only 
enough  to  indicate  that  far  more  extensive  anaiysis  of  such  alternatives  will 
be  needed  to  develop  comprehensive  resource  policies  of  long-term  validity. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  prime  conclusion  of  ecology  is  that  species  whose  popula¬ 
tions  exceed  or  approach  too  closely  the  carrying  capacity  of  resources  in  the 
space  occupied  undergo  reduction.  Such  reductions  are  often  severe,  or  may  lead 
to  extinction — because  of  disease,  pestilence,  predation,  or  aggressive  competi¬ 
tors.  Although  it  is  true  that  man  has  repeatedly  succeeded  in  increasing  both  the 
.space  he  occupies  and  its  carrying  capacity,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  it 
is  also  clear  that  both  the  occupiable  space  and  its  carrying  capacity  have  finite 
limits  W'hich  w'e  w'ill  approach  at  our  f)eril. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  carefully  assess  and  continually  reassess 
these  limits,  and  that  w'e  take  steps  to  assure  that  future  generations,  as  w'ell 
as  people  now  living,  will  have  the  resources  necessary  for  a  satisfying  life. 
These  resources,  moreover,  must  he  so  distributed  as  to  exclude  catastrophe  as  a 
factor  in  limiting  population  density.  As  Marston  Bates  stresses  in  Chapter  1, 
few'  species  of  animals  ever  really  live  up  to  the  absolute  limit  of  their  food 
supply  under  natural  conditions — other  controlling  factors  inteiw'ene,  often  of  the 
sort  that  humans  w'ould  call  psychic  or  psychosomatic.  Man  aLso  must  adapt 
to  his  ecosystem — to  his  physical  environment  and  its  biological  components.  We 
cannot  long  operate  as  a  force  apart  from  it,  for  w'e  are  not.  Above  all,  w'e  mu.st 
be  w'ary  of  man’s  tendency  to  reduce  the  variety  of  comiK>nents  in  his  ecosystem, 
for  this  increases  its  susceptibility  to  adverse  change. 

Much  of  the  earth  now  is  threatened  w'ith  poverty  and  famine  as  a  result  of 
population  increases  that  locally  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land.  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  danger  potentially  lurks  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  Malthus  first  clearly  recognized  in  1798.  Wishful  thinking  does  not 
banish  the  problem.  Harrison  Brown  asked  in  1954  ® :  “Is  betterment  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  really  within  the  realm  of  possibility?  And  if  betterment  is  possible,  at  w'hat 
level  can  the  greatly  increased  numbers  be  supported?  Lastly  are  the  earth’s 
resources  sufficient  to  meet  the  enhanced  demand  ?’’  The  same  questions  haunt  us 
with  increasing  intensity,  as  yet  almost  unrelieved  by  significant  decreases  in 
rates  of  population  grow'th.  By  average  American  standards  two-thirds  of  the 
w'orld’s  i)eople  are  still  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed,  including  many  in  North 
America.  What  can  w'e  in  North  America  do  to  aid  our  ow'ii  underprivileged,  to 
meet  the  iwpulation  increases  that  w'ill  yet  precede  real  population  control,  and 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  w'orld  ? 

The  answ'er  is  that  much  can  be  done,  given  sufficient  effort  in  resource  man¬ 
agement.  But  other  dangers  arise.  Tlie  quality  of  life,  w'hich  w'e  equate  w'ith 
fiexibility  of  choices  and  freedom  of  action,  is  threatened  by  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  economy  and  population.  This  happens  in  three  principal  w'ays :  (1) 
in  the  restrictive  and  harmful  effects  of  pollution ;  (2)  in  the  increasing  frequency 
and  complexity  of  unconstructive  but  unavoidable  human  contacts;  and  (3)  in 
the  necessary  increase  of  regulatory  measures — all  in  con.sequence  of  increasing 
use  of  and  comi)etition  for  resources,  space,  recreation,  transportation,  housing, 
and  even  educational  facilities. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  energy,  mineral,  and  food  resources,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  human  resource  itself  are  critical  components  of  the  equation.  As 
.John  Chapman  brings  out  in  Chapter  2,  man  is  not  only  a  part  of  his  ecosystem ; 
he  is  the  most  pow'erful  infiuence  in  it.  He  is  simultaneously  its  potentially  most 
precious  resource,  and  its  most  serious  threat.  The  gains  from  technological 
development  must  always  be  balanced  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  against  its 
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costs.  Man’s  own  best  interests  plead  for  a  more  generous  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  nature  and  less  materialistic  measures  of  well-'being  and  success — above 
all  in  the  developed  countries.  In  such  a  world  it  would  be  easier  to  bring  about 
dynamically  balanced  relations  between  needs  and  quantity  of  materials  on  the 
one  hand  and  between  quality  of  life  and  quantity  of  consumer.s,  on  the  other. 

The  growing  (piantity  of  iieople  is  a  key  factor  whose  future  dimensions  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  estimate.  Problems  involved  in  that  estimate  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Nathan  Keyfltz  in  Chapter  3.  Only  two  things  seem  certain— there 
are  going  to  be  more  people  in  the  future  and  they  will  live  in  denser  aggregates. 
The  number  of  people  to  be  accommodated  by  the  end  of  the  century,  moreover, 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  current  crises.  To  accommodate  the.se  populations,  the 
developed  world  will  require,  by  the  year  2000,  additional  urban  facilities 
equivalent  to  all  of  tho.se  already  in  existence,  and  corresiwndingly  more  for  the 
underdeveloped  world.  This  calls  for  an  entirely  different  view  of  our  cities  and 
their  resource  i-equirements  than  if  we  think  only  of  ameliorating  specific  crises 
step-by-step  as  they  arise.  Complete  urban  renovation,  the  creation  of  new  and 
better  living  clusters  throughout  the  country,  and  better  and  more  diversified 
use  of  suburban  and  rural  space  are  a  big  order ;  but  it  is  an  order  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  necessary,  and  urgent.  There  is  no  simple  “best  solution.”  A  variety  of 
solutions  must  be  tried,  and  for  all  of  them  the  resource-component  (including 
clean  air  and  water)  will  be  central. 

Somehow  we  must  manage  by  the  year  2000  to  .supi)ort  a  population  increase 
in  the  United  States  from  the  present  200  million  to  somewhere  betAveen  300  and 
340  million  ;  and  an  increase  of  world  population  from  more  than  3.3  billion 
(10”)  to  between  6  and  7  billion — an  increasing  proimrtion  of  them  in  cities. 
Failure  to  produce  that  support  would  have  unacceptable  consequences.  Popula¬ 
tion  control,  essential  in  the  long  run.  cannot  come  soon  enough  to  eliminate 
that  challenge.  To  stabilize  poimlations  requires  that  birth  rates  not  exceed 
14  live  births  ix'r  year  i)er  thousand  people  at  the  70  year  life  exiAectancy  sought 
as  a  goal  for  all.  Only  Hungary,  .lapan,  and  Bulgaria  currently  have  birth 
rates  that  low.  This  shows  that  it  can  hapi)en,  tout,  as  Kingsley  Davis  has  recently 
emphasized  (Science,  v.  158,  p.  730),  the  inadequate  measures  that  now  pass 
for  population  control  at  toest  eliminate  uiiAA’anted  births.  Birth  rates  ov'er  most  of 
the  Avorld  cannot  be  brought  to  control-levels  by  presently  acceptable  measures. 
A  zero  or  negative  rate  of  population  increa.se  must  be  the  ultimate  goal :  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  increasing  number  of  people  to  be  accommodated  Avill 
severely  tax  the  capacity  of  the  human  ecosystem. 

Nutrition  is  the  first  essential ;  yet  problems  of  distribution,  of  loc'al  failure 
to  exploit  iwtentialities,  and  Avith  social  customs  that  dictate  Avhat  food  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  are  more  immediately  urgent  than  those  of  quantity  available  or  produc¬ 
ible  on  a  global  scale.  If  present  Avorld  food  production  conld  be  evenly  rationed, 
there  AA’ould  be  enough  to  satisfy 'both  energy  (calories)  and  protein  requirements 
for  everyone — although  with  drastic  reductions  for  the  affluent.  All-out  effort, 
including  the  proAision  of  ample  fertilizer  and  genetic,  ecological,  and  chemical 
research,  could  protoabl.v  quadrui)le  production  from  the  lands  and  double  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  Avaters  by  the  end  of  the  century.  If  such  increased  production 
AA'ere  evenly  distributed,  it  could  keep  up  Avith  population  groAvth  exi>ecte<l 
during  the  same  time  and  even  i>ermit  .some  iinprovement  of  diet. 

The  probable  ultimate  increase  in  productivity  from  the  AAaters  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  more  than  about  two  and  one-balf  times  the  present  production  of  60 
million  metric  tons  annually — an  estimate  that  emerges  from  W.  E.  Ricker's 
analysis  of  marine  production  in  Chapter  5.  An  increase  to  as  much  as  four  times 
present  production  is  unlikely.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
about  acpiatic  food  products  is  that  they  are  an  excellent  source  of  protein,  but 
a  very  inadequate  source  of  calories.  These  only  the  land  can  supply  in  anything 
like  adequate  quantity ;  and  an  eventual  production  from  the  lands  of  ix)ssibly 
eight  times  the  pre,sent  production  is  foreseen  by  Sterling  Hendricks  in  Chapter 
4.  To  attain  this,  hoAveA’er,  will  call  for  maximum  increases  in  productivity  of 
existing  lands,  cultivation  of  all  potentially  arable  lands,  iicav  crops,  the  use  of 
more  vegetable  and  less  animal  protein,  continued  risky  use  of  ever-neAA"  but,  we 
may  hoioe,  degradable  biocides,  chemical  or  microbiological  synthesis  of  foods,  and 
other  types  of  innovation. 

Foreseeable  increases  in  food  supplies  over  the  long  term,  therefore,  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  about  10  times  those  now  available.  That  approaches  a  limit. 
And  it  .seems  to  place  the  earth’s  ultimate  carrying  capacity  at  around  33  billion 
IJeople,  at  a  level  of  chronic  near-starvation  for  the  great  majority!  A  world- 
population  of  33  billion  is  only  slightly  more  than  three  doublings  from  the  pres- 
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ent.  Allowing  for  modest  fertility  decreases,  such  a  figure  could  be  reached  by 
about  2070  in  the  absence  of  other  controlling  factors.  More  cheerful  allowances 
suggest  (Chapter  3)  that  populations  may  level  off  not  far  above  10  billion  by 
2050;  and  that  is  close  to  the  maximum  that  an  intensively  managed  world 
might  hope  to  support  with  some  degree  of  comfort  and  individual  choice,  as  we 
estimate  such  immeasurables.  If,  in  fulfillment  of  their  rising  exi>ectations,  all 
people  are  to  be  more  than  merely  adequately  nourished,  effort  must  be  made  to 
stabilize  populations  at  a  lower  world  total  than  10  billion.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  a  population  less  than  the  present  one  would  offer  the  best  hoiie  for 
comfortable  living  for  our  descendants  and  long  duration  for  the  species. 

Man  must  also  look  with  equal  urgency  to  his  nonrenewable  resources — to 
mineral  fuels,  to  metals,  to  chemicals  and  to  construction  materials.  These  are 
the  heritage  of  all  mankind.  Their  overconsumption  or  waste  for  the  temporary 
benefit  of  the  few  ndio  currently  possess  the  capability  to  exploit  them  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Energy  resources  are  considered  in  Chapter  6,  by  M.  King  Hubbert.  Known  or 
potential  enery  resources  include  water  power,  tidal  power,  geothermal  power, 
solar  energy,  and  mineral  fuels.  Of  these,  water  power,  if  fully  developed,  would 
be  about  equal  to  that  currently  generated  from  fossil  fuels.  It  is  erratically  dis¬ 
tributed,  however,  and  reservoirs  silt  up.  Tidal  power  and  geothermal  power  are 
only  locally  available  and  are  more  than  two  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than 
water  imwer.  And  solar  energy,  although  daily  renewable  and  enormous  in 
amount,  offers  little  promise  as  a  major  source  of  industrial  power  because  of 
the  diflSeulty  of  achieving  the  essential  concentration  and  continuity. 

Sources  of  power  for  the  future  are  to  be  sought  among  the  mineral  fuels, 
and  above  all  in  nuclear  energy.  It  will  take  only  another  70  or  80  years  to 
use  up  most  of  the  world’s  initial  supply  of  recoverable  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  ! 
The  remaining  lifetime  for  coal,  if  used  as  a  principal  source  of  energy,  would 
be  about  three  or  four  centuries.  Moreover,  we  cannot  simultaneously  use  the 
“fossile  fuels”  for  fuels,  petrochemicals,  synthetic  polymers,  and  bacterial  con¬ 
version  to  food  without  going  through  them  even  more  rapidly.  A  major  side- 
benefit  from  converting  to  nuclear  energy  as  our  main  energy  source,  therefore, 
could  he  the  adoption  of  measures  to  conserve  the  “fossile  fuels”  for  other  useful 
purposes,  and  for  essential  liquid  fuels. 

Nuclear  power  from  naturally  fissionable  uranium-23o  and  from  fissionable 
isotopes  obtained  by  neutron  irradiation  of  uranium-238  and  thorium-232  is 
potentially  much  larger  than  that  obtainable  from  all  the  fossil  fuels  combined. 
The  supply  of  uranium-23G  from  high-grade  ores,  however,  is  severely  limited,  and 
the  potential  of  nuclear  power  can  be  realized  only  with  reactors  having  a 
much  better  “neutron  economy”  than  the  present  light-water  converters.  As 
the  neutron  economy  improves  it  becomes  possible  to  utilize  an  increasing  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  uranium-238  in  natural  uranium,  or  of  the  supply  of  thorium-232.  It 
then  becomes  feasible  to  draw  on  the  much  larger  sujoply  of  lower  grade  ores 
that  are  not  economically  competitive  in  present  converter  reactors. 

Ultimately  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  fully  “breeding”  reactors  in  order  to 
tap  the  known  and  potential  reserves  of  uranium-238  and  thorium-232.  The  actual 
evolution  of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  however,  will  depend  on  a  delicate 
economic  balance  between  using  lower  grade  ores  in  conjunction  with  high- 
neutron-economy  but  non-breeding  reactors,  or  going  more  rapidly  toward  the 
fully  breeding  reactor  at  the  cost  of  the  interim  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  non-fissionable  component  of  the  higher  grade  ores. 

Controlled  fusion  has  not  yet  been  achieved  and  may  never  be.  Should  it  be, 
however,  the  energy  obtainable  from  the  deuterium  contained  in  10  cubic  kilo¬ 
meters  of  sea  water  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  earth’s  initial  supply 
of  fo.ssil  fuels. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  an  achievement  no  less  essential  than  a  practical  nu¬ 
clear  energy  economy  itself  must  be  the  development  of  an  adequate  system 
of  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  fi.ssion  products.  Much  progress  has  been  made  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  processing 
and  safe  underground  disposal  of  the  low-volume,  high-level  wastes.  Less  sat¬ 
isfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  handling  of  the  voluminous  low-level 
wastes  and  solid  trash.  In  fact,  for  primarily  economic  reasons,  practices  are 
.still  prevalent  at  mo.st  Atomic  Energy  Commission  installations  with  respect 
to  these  latter  categories  of  waste  that  on  a  small  scale  are  barely  tolerable,  but 
that  would  become  intolerable  with  increase  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  by 
a  few  orders  of  magnitude. 
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The  nou-fuel  mineral  resources  are  very  unequally  distributed,  both  as  to  lo¬ 
cation  and  as  to  grade.  No  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  all  of  them,  even  in  the 
short  term.  The  ultimate  resources  of  major  industrial  metals  such  as  iron 
and  aluminum,  to  be  sure,  are  very  large ;  for  their  availability  deiiends  mainly 
on  improvements  in  recovery  methods.  But  true  shortages  exist  or  threaten  for 
many  substances  that  are  considered  essential  for  current  industrial  society : 
helium,  mercury,  tin,  and  tungsten,  for  example.  Known  and  now-prospective 
reserves  of  these  substances  will  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
or  early  in  the  next,  and  new  sources  or  substitutes  to  satisfy  even  these  relatively 
near  term  needs  will  have  to  be  fonnd.  It  is  not  true,  although  it  is  widely  believe<l, 
that  tonnages  of  metalliferous  rock  generally  increase  geometrically  with  arith¬ 
metic  decrease  in  grade.  Much  of  Chapter  7,  by  T.  S.  Lovering,  is  devoted  to 
showing  wdiy  this  is  an  invalid  generalization  that  encourages  a  dangerous 
complacency.  Neither  is  abundant  cheap  energy  a  panacea  for  waning  resources, 
innovation  of  many  kinds  will  be  needed — in  methods  of  finding  ore,  in  mining,  in 
extraction  of  metals,  in  substitution,  in  transportation,  and  in  conservation  and 
waste  disposal.  For  all  reusable  materials  in  short  supply,  appropriate  laws  or 
codes  restructuring  economic  incentives  could  facilitate  conservative  recovery, 
more  efficient  use,  and  reuse,  thereby  appreciably  extending  now'  foreseeable 
commodity  lifetimes. 

It  is  not  certain  whether,  in  the  next  century  or  two,  further  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  based  on  mineral  resources  will  be  foreclosed  by  limitations  of  sup¬ 
ply.  The  biggest  unknowns  are  population  and  rates  of  consumption.  It  is  self- 
evident,  however,  that  exponential  increases  in  demand  cannot  be  .satisfied  in¬ 
definitely.  If  population  and  demand  level  off  at  .some  reasonable  plateau,  and 
if  resources  are  used  wisely,  industrial  .society  can  endure  for  centuries  or 
perhaps  millenia.  But  technological  and  economic  brilliance  alone  cannot  create 
the  essential  raw  materials  whose  enhancement  in  value  through  beneficiation, 
fabrication,  and  exchange  constitutes  the  basic  material  fabric  of  such  a  societv. 

The  mineral  and  chemical  resources  of  the  sea  (Chapter  8)  will  increasingly 
supplement  those  from  the  land — l)ut  only  for  a  few  of  the  many  commodities 
we  need.  Information  on  which  to  base  a  durable  assessment  of  such  resources 
is  not  now’  available,  but  it  can  be  exi>ected  to  improve  as  research  and  explora¬ 
tion  increase.  Although  ocean  waters  cover  tw’o-thirds  of  the  earth,  what  little 
is  known  about  the  composition  and  probable  history  of  the  three-quarters  of 
the  sea-bottom  that  lies  beyond  the  continental  rises  does  not  support  the  popular 
belief  that  this  region  harbors  great  mineral  wealth.  Beneath  a  thin  veneer  of 
young  sediments  the  floor  of  the  ocean  basins  appears  to  consist  of  young 
basaltic  rocks,  only  sparsely  metalliferous,  and  in  constant  slow’  motion  tow’ard 
and  beneath  the  continents.  Much  more  promising  are  the  potentialities  of  the 
submerged  parts  of  the  continents — of  oil  from  the  sediments  of  the  continental 
.shelves,  slopes,  and  rises :  and  of  mineral  placers  near  the  coast.  Sea  w’ater 
itself  is  also  an  important  source  of  some  useful  elements  and  salts,  but  only 
for  a  few’  of  those  needed. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  mineral  and  mineral-fuel  production  from  the 
.sea  are  certainly  w’orth  going  after,  and  w’ill  increasingly  help  to  meet  needs 
and  shortages  in  certain  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  yet  little  basis 
for  a.ssuming  that  many  marine  mineral  and  chemical  resources  are  of  large 
msable  volume  or  feasible  recoverability :  or  that  for  many  essential  substances 
there  are  any  marine  resources  at  all.  The  existing  four  billion  dollar  annual 
w’orld  production  of  offshore  mineral  re.sources  is  sufficient  evidence  that  profits 
are  to  be  had  from  the  sea.  Its  ability  to  supplement  the  mineral  re.sources  of 
the  lands  in  the  needed  variety  of  products  is  quite  another  matter. 

To  summarize  this  summary,  Chapters  1  and  2  of  our  reimrt  pose  the  problem : 
if  resources  are  finite,  then,  as  population  increa.ses,  the  ratio  of  re.sources  to 
man  must  eventuall.v  fall  to  an  unacceptable  level.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  Mal- 
thu.sian  dilemma,  often  evaded  but  never  invalidated.  Chapter  3  considers  the 
po.ssibilit.v  of  a  final  evasion  of  this  dilemma  by  impulation  control.  Chapters  4 
through  8  con.sider  the  possibilit.v  of  escaiie  by  increasing  resources  of  food, 
energy,  and  minerals,  each  chapter  dealing  w’fth  essential  but  not  coordinate 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  ine.scapable  central  conclusion  is  that  both  population 
control  and  better  resource  management  are  mandatory. 

M  e  must  add  au  amplification,  however.  Studies  of  animal  populations  suggest 
that  environmental  factors  other  than  simple  limitation  of  material  resources 
ma.v  act  in  unexpected  wa.vs  to  limit  poimlations  before  theoretical  maxima  are 
reached.  To  consider  w’hether  the  eartl)  might  sui»port  a  human  population  ten 
times  that  now’  existing  is  probabl.v  to  consider  a  purely  h.vpothetical  situation. 
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It  seems  more  likely  that  further  crowding,  the  necessary  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  that  accompany  dense  settlement,  and  certain  kinds  of  bore¬ 
dom  resulting  from  isolation  from  nature  in  an  immense,  uniform,  secular  society 
may  prove  so  depressing  to  the  human  spirit  or  so  destructive  of  coherent  social 
organization  that  no  such  population  size  will  ever  be  reached.  Current  urban 
problems  are  perhaps  premonitory  of  what  can  come  in  the  absence  of  more 
effective  attention  to  the  broader  problems  of  resources  and  man.  In  attempting 
to  deal  with  such  problems  we  would  do  well  to  consider  the  basic  causes  as 
well  as  the  symptoms. 

More  specific  recommendations  arising  from  this  study  will  be  found  in  the 
following  section.  The  words  we  would  choose  to  express  the  essence  of  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  however,  have  already  been  written — “Our  goal  should  be 
not  to  conquer  nature  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  it.”  (Roger  Revelle,  1967).® 

EECO  M  M  EN  D  ATION  S 

This  study  highlights  the  need  for  better  information  on  which  to  base  an 
improved  assessment,  not  onl.v  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  and  the 
earth,  but  also  of  the  likely  future  demands  on  them  and  of  their  deeper  societal 
implications.  Although  no  real  terra  incognita  remains  today,  we  have  much  to 
learn  about  what  we  have,  how  to  e.stimate  it,  and  how  to  manage  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  man  and  nature.  The  Malthusian  limits  are  more  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  recognizing  their  validity  and  doing  something  about  them  than  by 
thoughtless  ridicule.  We  suggest  below,  therefore,  some  of  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  enhance  the  prospects  of  an  ample  world  for  all. 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  rigorously 
systematic.  Rather  their  aim  is  to  highlight  the  steps  that  most  de.serve  to  be 
initiated  or  inten.sified  by  reason  of  their  special  relevance,  timeliness,  or  high 
potential  value  to  society.  They  are  arranged,  according  to  their  main  aspects, 
under  four  broad  categories :  I  Early  Action,  II  Policy,  III  Research,  and  IV 
Organization.  Listed  after  each  recommendation,  as  ajjpropriate,  are  the  chapters 
in  which  substantiating  discussion  is  to  be  found.  Where  no  .si)ecific  chapter 
reference  is  given,  the  rec*ommendation  is  one  of  those  that  emerged  from  the 
study  as  a  whole,  including  discussions  at  our  several  exploratory  conferences. 

I.  EARLY  ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  recommends  that  early  action  be  taken 
on  the  following : 

1.  Detailed  assessment  of  the  actual  and  potential  argicultural  and  forest 
tflnds  of  the  world  and^  their  classification  into  hest-nse  categories;  together  with 
increased  technical  help  to  the  farmers  of  the  world.  Many  parts  of  the  world 
are  not  as  productive  as  they  could  be,  and  the  fact  that  others  are  unpro¬ 
ductive  arise  for  poorly  understood  reasons.  Special  problems  exist  in  the  tropics 
(Recommendation  19)  where  the  United  States  should  establish  a  laboratory  and 
field  organization  for  tropical  agriculture.  This  recommendation  calls  for  action 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  4 

2.  A  large  increase  in  the  level  of  effort  directed  toicard  a  comprehensive 
geochemical  census  of  the  crustal  rocks  of  the  nation,  the  continent,  and  the 
earth,  including  those  parts  hcncath  the  sea.  Better  knowledge  than  we  have 
of  the  distribution  and  abundances  of  the  elements  is  needed  to  define  the  world’s 
metallogenic  provinces,  to  develop  new  exploration  techniques,  to  identify  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  materials  in  short  supply,  and  to  designate  substances  with  a  variety 
of  physical  and  chemical  proi)erties  for  consideration  in  the  design  of  new 
products.  A  geochemical  census,  of  course,  must  be  done  in  the  framework  of 
adequate  geological  mapping,  sequence  control,  and  investigations  into  a  variety 
of  geological  processes.  Such  studies  ordinarily  need  lead  times  of  a  decade  or 
more  before  application,  but  their  results  can  be  u.seful  for  many  dec-ades.  The 
existing  program  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  should  be  intensified  and  enlarged, 
and  new’  activities  should  be  started.  Global  coordination  calls  for  suitable  inter¬ 
national  structures ;  and  with  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
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and  university  groups  playing  major  oiwrational  roles  within  the  United  States. 
Chapters  6-7. 

8.  That  the  present  Helium  Conservation  Program  be  re-evaluated.  Helium  is 
unique  in  its  combination  of  unusual  properties  and  critical  uses.  It  is  essential 
for  cryogenics,  siii)erconductivity,  cooling  of  nuclear  reactor.s,  exi)loration'  of  the 
sea'beti,  and  the  space  program.  According  to  available  estimates,  it  is  in  short 
supply,  yet  it  is  being  wasted  in  the  combustion  of  natural  gasses.  Its  recovery 
from  these  gases  and  conserv'ation  for  the  future  is  feasible  and  is  already  being 
done  on  a  limited  scale.  The  adequacy  of  existing  Helium  Conservation  Program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  meet  needs  beyond  the  early  21st  century 
requires  a  careful  evaluation.  If  such  an  evaluation  leaves  any  question  at  all 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  program  it  should  be  broadened  without  delay  to  apply 
to  lower  concentrations  and  more  natural  gas  fields.  Chapters  6,  8. 

II.  POLICY 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  recommends  that  the  following  become 
matters  of  national  policy  : 

General  policy 

4.  To  intensify  efforts  to  limit  population  increase  in  the  nation  and  the  icorld 
by  whatever  means  are  practicable,  working  toward  a  goal  of  zero  rate  of  growth 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Healthy  and  intelligent  r)eople  are  man’s  greatest  re¬ 
source.  If  limitation  of  population  is  not  eventually  achieved  at  some  reasonable 
level,  moreover,  food  and  other  resources  will  surely  be  inadequate.  With  limita¬ 
tion  of  populations  the  objective  can  be  shifted  from  combating  starvation  and 
want  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  resource  and  its  level  of  living.  Although 
this  recommendation  is  by  no  means  novel,  it  emerges  again  from  our  study,  and 
particularly  from  Chapter  2,  that  population  control  is  the  absolute  primary  es¬ 
sential  without  which  all  other  efforts  liecome  pointless.  Our  Departments  of 
State  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  adopt  the  goal  of  real  jxip- 
ulation  control  throughout  the  world.  Ultimately  this  implies  that  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  only  the  parents  must  have  a  say  about  the  number  of  children 
a  couple  may  have.  This  will  require  profound  modification  of  current  attitudes 
toward  the  right  of  parenthood. 

o.  To  stimulate  innovation  of  all  kinds  that  will  stretch  out,  renew,  enlarge,  or 
substitute  for  the  components  of  the  world's  mineral  resource  base.  A  larger 
energy  base,  more  efficient  long-distance  transfer  of  energy,  and  better  tran.sport 
systems  can  make  available  the  ores  of  remote  places.  Research  in  the  proper¬ 
ties,  purification,  extraction,  and  fabrication  of  metals  or  even  non-metals  not 
now  used,  or  used  for  other  purposes,  can  lead  to  mibstitution.  New  synthetic- 
products  made  from  abundant  raw  materials  should  be  sought  as  substitutes 
for  rare  or  depleting  natural  commodities.  Clad  metals  (as  in  present  “silver” 
coinage)  can  stretch  out  rare  materials  and  generate  new  combinations  of 
properties.  Man’s  resources  may  be  limited  but  his  imagination  in  their  use 
and  conservation  need  not  be.  Much  work  of  this  sort  can  and  should  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Commerce.  The  need  for 
a  constant  flow  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  viewpoints,  however,  will  best  be  met 
by  greater  involvement  of  university  groups  thi-ough  sponsored  re.search.  Such 
sponsorship  should  come  not  only  from  mission-oriented  agencies,  but  also  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  pursuance  of  its  new  charter  to  extend  its 
support  of  selected  areas  of  applied  research. 

6.  To  promote  more  pervasive  interaction  among  the  environmental  sciences, 
and,  between  them  and  the  behavioral  sciences,  technology,  and  the  strictly 
physical  sciences.  We  need  more  schools  and  institutes  of  environmental  sci¬ 
ence  where  ecologists,  h.vdrologists,  meteorologists,  oceanographers,  geographers 
and  geologists  will  work  closely  together,  and  with  .scholars  and  practitioners 
from  other  fields.  Such  organizations  might  serve  as  the  cores  of  new  “urban 
grant”  universities  intended  to  nucleate  new  urban  centers,  thereby  also  help¬ 
ing  to  create  the  scientific  manpower  to  support  the  environmental  and  re- 
.source  programs  needed.  More  interaction  among  governmental  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  different  parts  of  the  environment  should  also  be  generated,  as  well 
as  among  them  and  other  parts  of  the  scientific  and  government  communities. 
These  goals  should  be  explicitly  supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Given  the  interest  NSF 
is  now  taking  in  the  environmental,  applied,  and  behavioral  sciences,  institu¬ 
tional  structures  wherein  all  could  focus  simultaneously  and  in  concert  on  our 
deteriorating  human  ecos.vstem  could  be  a  major  step  toward  its  improvement. 
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7.  To  pursue  the  formulation  of  natural  resources  policies  for  the  nation, 
the  continent,  and  the  world — through  whatever  government  structures  and 
Mlateral  and  multilateral  covenants  may  best  serve  such  purposes.  Resources  are 
not  a  one  state  or  one  county  affair ;  they  concern  the  whole  world  and  all  people. 
The  international  character  of  the  formulation  of  resource  policy  clearly  re¬ 
quires  the  participation  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  must  develop  the 
necessary  mechanisms  to  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

Policy  with  regard  to  sources  of  food 

8.  To  increase  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  agricultural  productivity,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  national 
food  reserves,  but  also  to  help  those  countries  in  need.  Overproduction  of  perish¬ 
able  products  must  be  controlled  as  well  as  underproduction,  for  it  is  evidence 
of  poor  national  management  and  vitiates  the  improvement  of  farm  production 
and  management.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  working  in  these 
directions  for  a  long  time,  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  Nations.  The  effort  should  be  continued,  improved,  and  intensified. 
Chapter  4- 

9.  To  regulate  fisheries  now  declining  in  yield  because  of  over  exploitation, 
as  tcell  as  to  control  the  catch  of  0‘ther  stocks  that  icill  be  threatened  in  the 
future.  This  involves  knotty  problems  of  internal  jurisdiction  and  international 
negotiation,  but  they  must  be  overcome.  In  this  case  the  Department  of  Interior, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Department  and  other  organizations,  has  done 
what  it  could.  But  again  the  effort  needs  to  be  increased,  improved,  and 
extended.  Chapters. 

10.  To  expand  fishing  efforts  toward  currently  underexploited  stocks,  both  in 
the  sea  and  in  fresh  waters.  In  this  sense  “fishing”  refers  not  merely  to  fish, 
but  to  the  capture  of  all  kinds  of  edible  aquatic  organisms,  plants  as  well  as 
animals.  Again  the  Department  of  Interior  is  already  interested  and  further 
initiative  should  come  from  them.  Chapters. 

11.  To  improve  and  extend  the  use  of  aquatic  “farming”  operations,  not  only 
in  fresh  waters,  but  also  in  marine  and  brackish  loater  bays  and  estuaries.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  operations  that  do  not  compete  seriously 
with  use  of  other  resources.  Examples  would  be  ponds  sited  in  swamps  or  on 
tide-flats,  and  shellfish  culture  either  on  the  sea  bottom  or  from  rafts.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  effort  could  rest  equally  with  the  Department  of  Interior  di¬ 
rectly  and  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  through  its  authority  under 
the  Sea  Grant  program.  Chapter  S. 

Policy  with  regard  to  sources  of  energy 

12.  To  speed  the  development  of  high -neutron-economy  reactors,  including  an 
efficient  and  safe  type  or  types  of  breeder  reactor  is) .  The  development  of  nuclear 
energy  is  an  urgent  national  and  global  goal  because  of  the  approaching  depletion 
of  fossil  fuels  and  the  need  to  conserve  them  for  other  purposes.  But  without 
greater  utilization  of  uranium-238  and  thorium-232  through  breeding  or  other 
eflScient  conversion,  the  economics  of  nuclear  ix>wer  is  such  that  the  supply  of 
uranium-235  from  high-grade  ores  at  current  prices  could  become  severely  re¬ 
stricted  within  a  few  decades.  The  achievement  of  nuclear  fusion,  of  course,  would 
greatly  extend  nuclear  reserves  in  the  very  long  term,  and  fundamental  research 
in  this  field  should  be  continued.  Chapter  8. 

13.  To  conserve  the  fossil  fuels  for  uses  ichich  cannot  be  met  by  other  sources. 
The  fossil  fuels  (petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal)  are  needed  for  )>etrochemicals, 
synthetic  polymers,  and  essential  liquid  fuels,  for  which  suitable  substitutes  are 
as  yet  unknown.  They  might  also  play  a  part  in  synthetic  or  bacterial  food  pro¬ 
duction  (although  such  a  use  is  also  limited).  They  should  not  be  spent  in  the 
generation  of  electricity,  for  heating,  and  for  industrial  purix)ses  where  substi¬ 
tutes  can  qualify.  The  Department  of  Interior  should  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  develop  and  institute  a  practicable  and  effective  Hydrocarbon  Conservation 
Program.  Chapter  8. 

Policy  ivith  regard  to  non-energy  mineral  resources 

14.  To  encourage  the  re-use  and  better  use  of  materials  that  can  be  recycled, 
and  to  require  this  for  mineral  commodities  knmvn  to  be  in  short  supply.  Incen¬ 
tives  should  be  devised  to  encourage  the  optimum  use  of  metals  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  as  well  as  proper  disposal  of  spent  substances.  Research  on  problems  and 
methods  of  re-using  or  otherwise  extending  the  lifetimes  of  all  kinds  of  materials, 
as  well  as  the  recovery  of  wasted  or  deleterious  by-products,  should  be  supported, 
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both  for  conservation  and  to  reduce  problems  of  pollution  and  waste  disixjsal.  The 
automobile  is  a  prime  target  for  improvement.  The  copijer  wntent  of  the  average 
car  should  be  reduced  from  about  1.4  i)ercent  to  0.4  i)ercent  or  less  of  the  total 
carcass  and  problems  of  recovery  simplified.  The  metals  involved  could  then  be 
used  repeatedly,  with  greatly  reduced  waste  and  with  elimination  of  unsightly 
modes  of  disposal.  Xew  methods  of  combining  metals  in  clad  structures,  for 
instance,  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  desired  proi>erties  of  special  metals  such 
as  copper  with  great  economy,  better  structural  j)roi)ertie.s,  and  reduction  to  levels 
that  eliminate  the  adverse  effects  of  mixing.  Other  targets  are  the  wasteful  dis¬ 
posal  practices  that  could  be  improved  to  salvage  more  u.sed  metal.  Military 
uses  and  the  exploration  of  space,  of  course,  are  especially  demanding  on  supplies 
of  relatively  rare  metals.  To  the  many  urgent  rea.son.s  for  seeking  peace  and  for 
damping  the  arms  race  must  be  added  the  conservation  of  unreplaceable  resources 
for  future  generations.  In  addition,  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Commerce 
should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  collaborate  in  developing  and  instituting 
a  practicable  and  effective  Metal  Conservation  Program.  Chapters  2,  6. 

15.  To  reduce  the  lag  between  the  recognition  of  probable  mineral  resource 
shortages  and  the  start  of  investigations  intended  to  meet  them.  On  land  it  takes 
an  average  of  about  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  surface  exploration  for  new 
deposits  to  be  found  and  another  five  years  of  underground  exploration  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  bring  them  into  production.  Even  longer  lead  times  will  be  needed 
in  developing  marine  mineral  resources.  And  very  long  lead  times  must  be  allowed 
for  the  surveys  and  research  needed  to  establish  an  exploratory  framework  or  to 
underpin  long-range  forecasts.  Specific  recommendations  on  such  matters  should 
be  a  primary  function  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  should  continue 
and  expand  its  exploration  program.  Chapters  6,  8. 

16.  To  accelerate  and  intensify  geological  exploration  of  the  continental  shelves 
and  borderlands.  Leaving  out  the  obvious  need  for  greater  effort  on  the  lands,  the 
continental  shelves,  slopes,  and  rises  are  the  i>arts  of  the  sea  that  are  most  likely 
to  contribute  useful  and  abundant  mineral  commodities  to  supplement  our  deplet¬ 
ing  re.serves  on  land.  They  should  be  studied  not  only  for  their  broad  surficial 
features,  but  also  at  depth  by  drilling,  and  in  areal  detail  in  regions  that  offer 
good  prospects  either  of  containing  mineral  resources  or  contributing  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  origin.  Contiguous  areas  ripe  for  such  detailed  studies  include 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  shelves,  the  continental  l)orderland  of  southern  California, 
and  the  Bering  .shelf.  In  emphasizing  the  continental  margins,  of  course,  we  merely 
stress  the  logical  priorities.  We  do  not  overlook,  but  rather  consider  as  severely 
limited,  the  possibility  of  resources  from  the  other  75  or  80  percent  of  the  sea. 
Programs  now  in  progress  on  the  continental  shelves  by  the  Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior  should  be  continued,  enlarged,  and  wherever  i)osslble  improved ;  and  Inte¬ 
rior’s  cooperative  efforts  with  university  groups  .should  be  increased.  Chapter  7. 

17.  To  resolve  legal  problems  involved  in  marine  exploration  and  mining  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  seek  international  agreements  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  underwater  exploration.  Neither  national  nor  international  law  is  really 
clear  as  to  the  limits  within  which  discoveries  made  may  be  claimed  by  private, 
state,  or  national  interests.  Clarification  is  needed,  both  to  encourage  exploration 
and  to  avert  troublesome  di.sputes  over  ownership  of  marine  mineral  resources 
beyond  the  continental  shelves.  National  interest.s  beyond  the  continental  slopes 
could  %vell  be  submerged  in  favor  of  some  workable  international  jurisdiction 
.such  as  suggestecl  in  the  “Maltese  I’roposition” — with  gain  for  intemationa3 
cooperation  and  little  loss  of  iwtential  territorial  wealth.  The  Departments  of 
Interior.  Commerce,  and  State  should  work  together  on  these  i)rol)lem.s.  Chapter  7. 

HI.  RESEARCH 

Re.search  is  clearly  an  essential  comi)onent  of  many  of  the  preceding  recom¬ 
mendations,  yet  there  are  additional  topics  in  need  of  intensified  research  which 
we  lielieve  desen’e  early  attention.  The  Committee  on  Re.sources  and  Man, 
therefore,  recommends  greatly  increased  research  on  ; 

General 

18.  The  complex  of  non-material  factors  that  affect  man's  use  of  and  demand 
for  resources.  Altliough  circumstances  beyond  its  control  reiiuired  the  present 
Committee  to  bypass  most  asi)ects  of  .such  a  study,  its  inquirie.s  so  strongly 
reinforce  the  need  for  it  that  we  urge  the  formation  of  another  group  to  .study 
the  various  sociall,  psychological,  legal,  medical,  religiou.s,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  resources  and  man  tliat  we  have  been  forced  to  set  aside. 
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What,  for  instance,  are  the  consequences  of  man’s  different  conceptual  environ¬ 
ments — of  how  he  imagines  things  to  be  regardless  of  how  they  really  are?  What 
is  the  effect  of  religion  and  religious  differences  on  the  nature  of  and  demand  for 
resources?  How  can  cultural  preferences  be  altered  so  as  to  relieve  demand  on 
resources  and  reduce  iwllution  while  minimizing  social  disruption?  What  are  the 
processes  whereby  regulation  of  family-size  is  best  achieved?  How  do  resources 
and  economic  factors  really  interact?  What  are  the  resource  consequences  of 
technological  devellopment  and  of  different  densities  and  patterns  of  human 
settlement?  As  in  the  case  of  Recommendation  6,  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  would  do  well  to  consider  this  an  area  of  major  focus  for  its  growing 
program  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  course,  should  also  be  involved. 

Research  on  sources  of  food 

19.  Tropical  lands  and  crops.  The  tropics  are  among  the  most  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  regions  of  the  earth,  yet  they  pi’oduce  insufficient  food  for  their  populations. 
This  poor  productivity  in  food  resources  for  humans  is  in  part  due  to  the  unusual 
ecological  diversity  of  large  parts  of  the  tropical  climatic  zone.  It  is  also  in  part 
because,  for  geologic  and  climatic  reasons,  many  non-volcanic  tropical  soils  are 
deficient  in  mineral  nutrients  as  compared  to  those  of  the  middle  latitudes.  It 
will  require  more  than  good  seeds  and  good  management  to  turn  the  Amazon 
Basin  into  another  “breadbasket."  Assuming  it  can  be  done,  it  will  require 
enormous  quantities  of  mineral  fertilizer  and  a  good  share  of  creative  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  These  and  interacting  sociological  and  economic  factors  must  be 
weighed  in  seeking  to  develop  new  food  crops  that  could  increase  the  present 
productivity  of  tropical  regions  without  seriously  impairing  their  ecological 
stability.  Like  Recommendation  8,  this  is  clearly  a  job  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  State  Department ;  but  continuation 
of  the  good  works  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
participation  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the  longer  range  aspects  of 
the  program  through  the  sponsor.ship  of  private  institutions  is  also  important. 

20.  The  productivity  of  the  sea  and  fresh  waters.  How  can  aquatic  productivity 
useful  to  man  be  increased  and  a  larger  fraction  of  food  be  harvested  from  the 
waters  without  endangering  desirable  specaes?  The  variety  and  quantity  of  food 
products  from  the  sea  might  be  increased  (a)  by  transplantations  shown  to  be 
feasible  as  a  result  of  studies  of  life  cycles  of  organisms  and  their  ecological 
adaptivity;  (b)  by  more  widespread  culture  of  food  animals;  and  (c)  by  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  capture.  More  intensive  fishing  for  some  species  is  desirable, 
whereas  for  others  greater  yield  must  be  sought  by  restricting  fishing  effort  under 
international  agreement.  Research  alone  can  produce  the  information  needed  to 
resolve  such  questions.  Like  Recommendations  9-11,  this  recommendation  in¬ 
volves  a  clearly  defined  mission  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  it  could  also 
appropriately  be  furthered  by  National  Science  Foundation  grants  in  the  under¬ 
lying  supporting  disciplines  such  as  aquatic  biology  and  ecology.  Chapter  5. 

21.  Methods  of  harvesting  currently  unused  but  edible  aquatic  organisms.  Many 
species  of  marine  organisms  can  be  eaten  and  occur  in  quantity  but  are  difllcult 
to  catch  in  large  volumes.  A  practicable  method  for  harvesting  the  larger  species 
of  animal  plankton,  for  instance,  would  permit  us  to  work  closer  to  the  base 
of  the  food  pyramid  and  thus  to  utilize  a  larger  fraction  of  the  total  stock. 
Although  this  would  carry  the  risk  of  affectkig  other  fisheries  adversely,  it 
might  be  done  in  regions  where  the  planktonic  animals  are  not  being  consumed 
in  quantity  by  usable  animals.  The  small  crustaceans  called  krill,  for  example, 
although  abundant  in  both  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas  (and  formerly  harvested 
by  whales)  are  not  now  being  utilized.  This  recommendation  involves  an  estab¬ 
lished  mission  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  the  National  Science  Foundation 
could  also  play  a  part  by  support  for  this  objective  under  its  Sea  Grant 
program.  Chapter  5. 

22.  The  processing,  marketing,  and'  consumer-acceptance  of  products  such  as 
fish-protein  concentrates.  Proteins  and  fats  from  the  waters  could  be  much  more 
widely  and  effectively  used  in  human  nutrition  if  organisms  not  now  acceptable 
for  food  as  harvested  could  be  concentrated  in  palatable  form.  In  view  of  their 
established  missions,  this  recommendation  concerns  the  Departments  of  In¬ 
terior,  Comme^e,  and  State.  Chapter  5. 

Research  on  mineral  resources 

23.  The  geology,  discovery,  and  development  of  ore  deposits.  Especially  needed 
are  studies  of  the  genesis,  localization,  and  discovery  of  ore  bodies  that  have 
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no  surface  manifestation — “blind”  ore  bodies.  New  methods  must  be  employed 
in  seeking  such  ore,  and  better  methods  are  needed  in  evaluating  and  recovering 
it.  Concepts  of  metallogenic  provinces  also  need  to  be  clarified  and  extended ; 
for  they  might  help  greatly  with  the  intensified  geochemical  census  urged  in 
Recommendation  4.  Equally  needed  is  research  on  the  geology,  exploration 
methods,  and  evaluation  and  recovery  of  marine  mineral  resources.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  improve  their  programs  dealing  with  such  problems.  Chapters  6,  7. 

24.  The  geology  of  the  sea,  floor,  both  on  and  beyond  the  eontinents.  Although 
prospects  of  specific  rewards  should  not  be  called  ujion  or  required  to  justify  deep 
•sea  geology,  some  new  mineral  wealth  can  certainly  he  expected  as  a  i>artial  con¬ 
sequence.  Such  bonuses,  to  be  sure,  may  come  as  much  or  more  because  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  generating  deposits  now  on  land,  as 
from  actual  discovery  of  ore  deposits  at  the  sea  floor.  At  the  very  least,  sea  floor 
studies  will  contribute  to  better  concepts  of  the  structure,  evolution,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  earth.  Such  research  can  and  should  be  undertaken  by  a  number 
of  different  government,  private,  and  university  organizations,  and  all  should  be 
encouraged.  The  continued  healthy  growth  of  the  Sea  Grant  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  particular,  could  serve  this  end.  Chapter  7. 

IV.  ORGAN  IZATIOX 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  new  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  monitoring  of  resourc-e  developments  and 
the  evolution  of  future  resource  policy,  but  we  could  not  agree  on  what  kinds  of 
structures  were  needed  or  where  they  should  be  located.  Therefore  we  recommend 
that : 

25.  A  study  be  made  of  the  monitoring  and  poliey-mahing  mechanisms  noir  i)i 
effect  with  regard  to  natural  resources,  icith,  a  view  to  improving  existing  proce¬ 
dures  or  establishing  better  ones.  An  efficient  and  comprehensive  review  system 
is  needed  for  identifying  prosiiective  shortages  and  recommending  appropriate 
remedial  action  well  in  advance  of  cri.sis.  Better  means  than  we  are  aware  of  are 
also  needed  for  dealing  with  the  implications  of  natural  resources  for  national 
and  global  iiolicy,  with  their  bearing  on  national  and  international  well-being,  and 
with  new  developments  that  may  affect  the  availability,  quality,  and  use  of  re- 
sourc*es  of  all  kinds.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  a  separate  and 
autonomous  monitoring  body  may  be  needed,  such  as  a  Natural  Resources  Board 
within  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  that  a  counteiqmrt  executive  Office 
of  Natural  Resources  Policy  may  be  retiuired  to  deal  with  policy  aspects  of  the 
findings  of  such  a  board.  Others  believe  that  existing  mechanisms  could  suffice. 
Such  differences  can  be  resolved  only  on  the  basis  of  more  comprehensive  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  problem  than  we  have  l)een  able  to  give  it. 
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Beazley.  “Con.servation  Decision  Making:  a  Rationalization.”  7  Nat.  Res.  J.  345 
(1967).  Discus.ses  the  “rules  of  consen-ation”  and  the  bases  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Spengler,  “Megalopolis:  Resource  Conserver  or  Resource  Waster?”  7  Nat.  Res.  J. 
37(5  (1967).  Di.scusses  is.'^ues  in  need  of  careful  analy.>;is;  iK).ses  questions  in  the 
area  of  efficiency  of  resources  as  related  to  population  distribution. 

"Conservation  of  Natural  Resources;  a  Panel”  (Thomas,  Pearl,  Williams,  Van 
Der-sal)  60  L.  Lib.  .1.  362  ( 1967 ) . 


COMPENSATION 

Michaelman,  “Property.  Utility  and  Fairness :  Comments  on  the  Ethical  Founda¬ 
tion  of  ‘Just  Comiiensation’  Law,”  80  Har.  L.  Rev.  1165  (1967). 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Green,  “Safety  Determinations  in  Nuclear  I’ower  Licensing:  A  Critical  View,” 
43  Notre  Dame  Law.,  633  (1968)  (Reprint  No.  1,  Geo.  Wa.shington  Univ., 
1968). 


LAND  USE  CONTROL 

McCloskey,  “A  Landscape  Policy  for  Public  Lands,”  45  Denver  L.J.  149  (1968). 
Delogu,  “The  Taxing  Power  as  a  Land  Use  Control  Device,”  45  Denver  L.J.  279 
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NOISE 

“Jet  Noise  in  Airport  Areas :  a  National  Solution  Required,”  51  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1087 
(1967). 

Baxter,  “SST:  From  Watts  to  Harlem  in  Two  Hours,”  21  Stan.  L.  Rev.  1  (1968). 

“Sonic  Booms — Breaking  the  Tort  Barrier?”  2  Ga.  L.  Rev.  86  (1967). 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Sweeney,  “Oil  Pollution  of  the  Oceans,”  37  Fordham  L.  Rev.  155  (1968). 

Benett,  “Damages  to  the  Landowner  Following  the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease,”  13  S.D.  L. 
Rev.  29  (1968).  This  article  discusses  the  tort  and  contract  bases  for  recovery 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  drilling  of  an  oil  well  on  his  property. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  in  the  Senate 
to  establish  a  national  i)0licy  for  the  environment.  I  introduced  this  measure 
because  it  is  my  view  that  our  present  knowledge,  our  established  policies,  and 
our  existing  institutions  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing  environ¬ 
mental  problems  and  crises  the  nation  faces. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  policies,  and  institutions  is  reflected 
in  our  nation’s  history,  in  our  national  attitudes,  and  in  our  contemporary  life. 
We  see  this  inadequacy  all  around  us :  haphazard  urban  growth,  the  loss  of  open 
spaces,  strip-mining,  air  and  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  deforestation,  faltering 
transportation  systems,  a  proliferation  of  pesticides  and  chemicals,  and  a  land¬ 
scape  cluttered  with  billboards,  powerlines,  and  junkyards. 

Traditional  governmental  policies  and  programs  weren’t  designed  to  achieve 
these  conditions.  But  they  weren’t  designed  to  avoid  them  either.  And,  as  a 
result,  they  locrc  not  avoided. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  failed  to  design  and  implement  a  national  environmental 
policy  which  would  enable  us  to  weigh  alternatives,  and  to  anticipate  the  un¬ 
desirable  side  effects  which  often  result  from  our  ongoing  policies,  programs  and 
actions. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue  to  i>erpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  and  mistake  that  we  once 
enjoyed. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  background  and  these  considerations  that  I  introduced  S. 
1075,  my  bill  to  establish  a  national  environmental  policy. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  threefold :  First,  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  the  environment ;  Second,  to  authorize  expanded  research  and  under¬ 
standing  of  our  natural  resources,  the  environment,  and  human  ecology ;  and 
Third,  to  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a  properly  staffed  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisors. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  measure  on  April  16,  Dr.  DuBridge,  the  President’s 
Science  Advisor,  and  Secretary  Hickel  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
announced  that  the  President  is  considering  the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
environmental  council  composed  of  .selected  Cabinet  officers.  As  I  stated  at  the 
hearings,  this  indicates  to  me :  “that  the  President  and  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  share  the  belief  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  that  some  reorganization  is 
necessary.  The  President  apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  administrative 
establishment  is  inadequate  for  the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for  the 
environmental  considerations  of  government  should  be  designated.” 

It  was  the  initial  view  of  the  Administration’s  representatives  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposed  interagency  council  would  make  an  indei)endent  Council  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Advisors  as  proposed  in  my  bill  unnecessary. 

For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  public  witnesses  did 
not  agree  with  their  po.sition.  There  was,  however,  general  agreement  by  all 
concerned  that  there  is  a  need  to  restructure  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
a  focal  point  for  environmental  considerations. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  is  needed  is  an  impartial,  objective,  full-time  Council 
of  Environmental  Advisors  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  inter¬ 
agency  Council  the  President  is  considering  would  be  useful  for  implementing 
action  proposals,  but  the  President  also  needs  independent  and  impartial  advice 
as  to  what  action  to  take.  The  Council  I  have  proposed  would  be  properly  staffed 
and  equipped  to  provide  this  advice. 

As  a  result  of  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075  and  subsequent  discussions  with 
the  Administration,  I  believe  that  there  is  now  general  agreement  on  the  need 
for  both  an  interagency  Council  as  propo.sed  by  the  President,  and  a  high  level 
independent  body  as  propo.-jed  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  announcement  will  be  made  today  that  the 
President  has  signed  an  executive  order  to  establish  the  interagency  Council 
on  the  environment.  I  applaud  the  President’s  action.  I  intend  to  seek  early 
Senate  action  on  S.  1075  so  that  the  President  and  the  American  people  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  independent  and  impartial  staff  support  and  advice  of  the 
Council  which  I  have  proposed. 
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During  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075,  the  Administration  agreed  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  enact  into  law  a  statement  of  national  policy  with  respect  to 
ejivironmental  management,  and  that  they  would  support  a  statuory  declaration 
of  national  policy.  Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  directed  the  Interior  CJommittee 
staff  to  draft  an  expanded  statement  of  national  environmental  policy  which 
defined  our  national  environmental  management  goals,  and  to  grant  new 
authority  to  Federal  agencies  which,  at  the  present  time,  have  no  mandate 
or  responsibility  for  the  management  and  protection  of  the  human  environment. 

This  expanded  statement  of  national  xJOlicy  has  been  prepared  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  1075.  It  will  bec-ome  Title  I  of  the  bill  and  the  other  titles  will  be 
appropriately  redesignated.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy  is  more  than  a  statement  of  what  we 
l)elieve  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  establishes  priorities  and  gives  expression 
to  our  national  goals  and  aspirations.  It  serves  a  constitutional  function  in 
that  iwople  may  refer  to  it  for  guidance  in  making  decisions  where  environmental 
values  are  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  other  values. 

Many  oijerating  agencies  do  not  at  present  have  a  mandate  within  the  body  of 
their  enabling  laws  to  give  substantive  attention  to  environmental  values.  Thi,« 
is  especially  true  of  the  older  Federal  programs. 

A  properly  drafted  Congressional  statement  of  national  environmental  policy, 
along  with  a  requirement  for  official  statements  of  environmental  findings  in  Feb- 
eral  decisions  and  legislative  proposals,  will  effectively  make  the  quality  of  the 
environment  everyone’s  resimnsibility.  No  agency  will  then  be  able  to  maintain 
that  it  has  no  mandate  or  no  requirement  to  consider  the  environmental  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  actions. 

I  am  introducing  this  policy  statement  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1075  at  the 
present  time  because  I  want  the  .statement  to  be  available  to  the  Administration 
prior  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee’s  informational  hearings  on  June  3  and  11 
oil  the  Everglades  National  Park.  At  the  June  3  hearing,  I  will  want  to  have  the 
.iudgment  of  the  Administration  witnesses  on  what  the  effect  of  this  policy  state¬ 
ment  would  have  ))een  had  it  been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Park  was  created  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  an  environmental  policy  is  a  ix>licy  for  people.  Its  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  with  man  and  his  future.  The  l>asic  principle  of  the  policy  is  that  we  must 
strive,  in  all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excellence  in  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  physical  surroundings. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  I  am  introducing  today  will  go  far  towards 
ensuring  that  the  Federal  government  both  sets  and  abides  by  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  ;  standards  which  will  ensure  that  our  generation  fulfills  its  responsibilities 
as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  future  generations. 

Amendment  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by  Mb.  Jackson  to  S.  1075 

A  BILL  TO  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  Investlgationa,  studies. 

surveys  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and 

environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

On  page  1,  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  on  page  2  strike  lines  1 
through  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“short  title 

This  Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  “National  Environmental  Polic.v  Act  of  1969.’’ 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are :  To  declare  a  national  policy  which  will 
encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his  natural 
environment;  to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the 
environment  and  biosphere  and  stimulate  health  and  welfare  of  man ;  to  enrich 
the  understanding  of  the  ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation ;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors. 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man  depends  on  his  biological 
and  physical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other  needs,  and  for  cultural 
enrichment  as  well ;  and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influences  of  pKipula- 
tion  growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource  exploita- 
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tion,  and  new  and  expanding  technological  advances  on  our  physical  and  l)io- 
logical  surroundings,  and  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  American  people  : 
hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  ix)licy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  iwlicy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  func¬ 
tions,  programs  and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulflll  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  succeeding  generations ; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive  and  aesthetically 
and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings  ; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment  without 
degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unintended,  unanticipated, 
and  undesirable  consequences ; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural  and  natural  asi)ects  of  our  na¬ 
tional  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  diversity  and  variety ; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use  which  will 
l>ermit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of  life’s  amenities ;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach  the  maxi¬ 
mum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per.son  has  a  fundamental  and  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each  person  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  policies,  regulations 
and  public  laws  of  the  United  States  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government — 

(1)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  in.sure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  and  the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  decision-making 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environment ; 

(2)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures  which  will  insure  that 
presently  unquantified  enviroumental  amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  in  decision-making  along  with  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  considerations ; 

(3)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  propo.sals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  or  other  significant  Federal  actions  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment,  a  finding  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action  has  been  studied 
and  considered ; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
following  reasonable  alternatives  are  justified  by  stated  considerations 
of  national  policy ; 

(iii)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environment  are  consistent  with 
maintaining  and  enhancing  long-term  productivity ;  and 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  are 
warranted. 

(4)  study,  develop  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recommended 
courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  con¬ 
cerning  alternative  uses  of  land,  water  or  air ; 

(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of  environmental 
problems  and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  environment; 

(6)  review  present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  purpo.ses  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  and  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  their  authority  consisteist  with  this  Act ; 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  amendatory  and 
supplementary  to,  but  shall  not  be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates 
and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 

Renumber  remaining  titles  and  sections  accordingly,  and  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read : 

“To  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment ;  to  authorize  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment ;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisors.” 
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APPENDIX  3 

Man  and  His  Environment 


America  must  look  to  its  resources  as  never  before.  Population  growth 
and  the  migration  to  the  city,  coupled  with  enormous  technological 
change,  have  brought  about  unbelievably  vast  increases  in  consumption 
of  energy  fuels,  minerals,  raw  materials,  and  pressures  on  available 
water  and  land. 

There  is  a  continuing  movement  toward  higher  living  standards, 
shorter  hours  of  work,  availability  of  more  leisure  time  to  use  in  more 
ways,  and  changing  space  relations  on  the  heels  of  a  major  revolution 
in  transportation  of  goods  and  people. 

These  changes,  which  show  no  signs  of  diminishing,  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  natural  resources.  They  affect  productivity,  income,  taxes, 
the  money  workers  pay  for  goods  and  services,  their  leisure  time,  and 
the  social  and  political  institutions  under  which  they  live. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  put  the  problem  in  perspective 
recently.  He  said:  “Ambitious  but  too  often  heedless  Americans  have 
long  since  occupied  the  last  frontier,  felled  the  once  limitless  forests, 
Slain  the  countless  game,  tilled  the  prairies,  fouled  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  polluted  the  air.  Now  the  evils  committed  in  the  name  of  progress 
must  be  undone;  what  remains  of  nature’s  beauty  must  be  preserved  and 
the  air  and  the  waters  purified.” 

To  meet  the  conservation  challenge  of  the  last  third  of  this  century 
requires  the  understanding  and  efforts  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a  task 
which  has  the  full  and  continuing  support  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

This  support  has  been  spelled  out  in  countless  ways  before  Congress, 
government  agencies,  state  and  local  governments.  The  trade  union 
movement’s  basic  positions  are  summarized  in  this  publication — a  col¬ 
lection  of  updated  and  revised  articles  by  George  Taylor,  an  economist 
in  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research,  that  originally  appeared  in 
the  AFL-CIO  American  Federationist. 


The  Crisis  in  Land  Use 


The  Fight  for  Clean  Air 
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America’s  Water  Crisis 
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The  Energy  Revolution:  Peril  and  Promise 
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America  contains  a  fixed  amount  of  land  which  is 
being  subjected  to  increasing  demands  of  more  and 
more  people.  The  onrushing  technological  revolution, 
increasing  living  standards,  greater  consumption,  more 
leisure  time  and  the  new  age  of  transportation  are 
placing  enormous  burdens  on  the  bounty  of  the  land 
and  sharpening  competition  and  controversy  over  its 
control  and  use. 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  the  country  one  can 
glimpse  bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem: 

•  The  urban  center  that  rises  in  aluminum  and 
glass  splendor  while  the  displaced  poor  burrow  deeper 
into  the  wretchedness  of  the  ghetto. 

•  The  water  course  running  brick-red  or  choco¬ 
late  brown  with  the  topsoil  washed  off  a  suburban 
housing  development  or  from  farms  being  mined  for 
money  crops. 

•  The  farmland  and  woodland  sliced  up  by 
freeways. 

•  The  shopping  centers  and  massive  apartment 
complexes  mushrooming  on  land  better  suited  for  city 
dwellers'  recreational  needs. 

•  The  desolation  and  poverty  of  cutover  timber 
land  and  the  ruin  that  remains  in  the  wake  of  strip 
mining. 

•  The  hideous  wasteland  of  auto  junkyards  and 
the  unsightly  strings  of  service  stations  and  factories 
leading  into  major  cities. 

In  1900,  each  American  had  the  equivalent  re¬ 
sources  of  25  acres  of  land;  by  1950,  this  was  down 
by  one-half  to  12.5  acres;  in  1966,  there  were  9.7  acres 
of  land  per  capita.  When  the  year  2000  rolls  around, 
there  will  be  less  than  6  acres  of  land  per  capita.  And 
the  price  of  land  mounts  as  intense  competition  for 
its  uses  grows  and  speculators  add  to  the  upward 
price  spiral. 

These  figures  do  not  reveal  that  seven  of  every  ten 
Americans  now  live  in  urban  areas  which  occupy  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  of  every  ten  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  living  in  metropolitan  areas  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  Most  of  them  will  live  in  three  super¬ 
metropolitan  areas  that  stretch  from  Boston  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  hunger  for  land 
and  freedom  drew  the  first  colonists  here.  It  seems 
like  only  yesterday  that  the  settlement  of  the  continent 
was  accomplished  with  the  ebullient  optimism  that  the 
bounty  of  the  American  earth  was  boundless  and  there 
would  be  no  tomorrow. 

From  colonial  days  to  the  atomic  age,  control  and 
use  of  the  land  were  issues  that  have  moulded  the 
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lives  of  generations  of  Americans.  It  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  conditioned  by  the  long  battle  between 
differing  philosophies  of  property  rights  and  ownership 
and  of  the  nature  of  government. 

The  Republic  in  its  infancy  was  precariously  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghenies,  looking 
westward  across  a  vast  continent  that  national  impera¬ 
tives  demanded  be  taken  and  subdued. 

Early  U.S.  land  policy  laid  the  basis  of  survey  and 
settlement  in  family-sized  parcels,  characterized,  in  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  “.  .  .  a  great  subdivision 
of  the  soil  and  a  great  equality  of  conditions,  the  true 
basis,  most  certainly,  of  popular  government.” 

The  1.8  billion  acres  of  land  in  the  public  domain 
were  disposed  of  in  the  form  of  grants  to  aid  schools 
and  colleges,  for  the  improvement  of  stock  raising 
and  agriculture,  for  roads,  railroads  and  canals,  for 
extraction  of  metals  and  minerals,  for  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  and  for  formation  of  new  states. 

By  1900,  the  axe  had  cleared  more  than  300  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  virgin  forest.  The  plow  had  ripped  open 
nearly  300  million  acres  of  virgin  grasslands.  The  rich 
store  of  metals  and  minerals  was  being  exploited  to 
provide  the  raw  materia!  sinews  of  an  urbanizing  indus¬ 
trial  society.  The  country  was  linked  together  by  trans¬ 
continental  railroads.  Agricultural  abundance  was 
serving  regional,  national  and  world  markets.  Immi¬ 
grants  from  abroad,  as  well  as  rural  and  small  town 
people,  were  pouring  into  the  cities. 

The  nation  was  painfully  awakening  from  its  bliss¬ 
ful  dream  of  eternal  abundance.  It  found  that  creation 
of  an  industrial  giant  and  an  emerging  world  power  had 
run  up  some  enormous  due  bills.  It  began  to  appraise 
its  land  resource  with  new  and  uneasy  eyes. 

Coming  of  age  as  a  nation  carried  with  it  a  heavy 
price.  Timber  and  grasslands  had  been  ruthlessly  ex¬ 
ploited.  Wasteful  mining  had  gutted  huge  areas.  Whole 
species  of  wildlife  had  been  wiped  out  or  were  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

America  was  brought  into  the  modern  conservation 
era  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Looking  at  the  land  through 
the  eyes  of  the  new  breed  of  conservationists,  the  pub¬ 
lic  saw  1,904  billion  acres  of  land  within  the  continen¬ 
tal  limits  of  the  United  States  containing  a  wide  range 
of  productive  capacity,  with  climate  (including  precipi¬ 
tation),  topography,  soil  and  river  systems  the  most 
important  controlling  factors  and  producing  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  its  potential. 

The  public  was  being  taught  that  the  resources  on 
this  land,  taken  in  their  entirety,  were  great  but  not 
limitless,  that  many  of  them  were  not  renewable — such 
as  metals  and  minerals.  The  public  was  being  taught 
that  the  strength  and  wellbeing  of  the  country  required 
careful  resource  preservation,  development  and  man¬ 
agement  and  strong  protection  against  monopolies. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  resources 
was  being  sharply  redefined  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
national  scope  and  new  dimensions.  No  longer  was  it 
to  be  a  passive  instrument  for  giving  away  the  public 


domain,  but  the  principal  planner,  investor,  steward, 
researcher  and  regulator.  The  new  public  policy  guide¬ 
line  was  that  all  possible  benefits  stemming  from  the 
use  of  the  land  be  attained  and  shared  by  all  the  people. 

From  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  era  came  the  new  concept 
which  has  been  the  yardstick  of  all  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  land — comprehensive,  multipurpose  de¬ 
velopment  and  use,  with  the  river  basin  as  the  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  reaching  its  fruition  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority, 

This  concept  grew  out  of  Pinchot’s  insight  that 
all  separate  resources  questions  were  merely  parts 
of  “.  .  .  the  one  great  central  problem  of  the  use 
pf  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man.” 

By  the  time  the  New  Deal  came  in,  the  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  everything  for  farmer,  city  dweyer  and 
the  nation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  loved  the  land  like  no  other 
president.  He  had  put  10,000  unemployed  men  to 
work  on  New  York’s  forests  while  governor  of  that 
state.  In  his  inaugural  address,  he  talked  of  putting 
a  million  men  to  work  restoring  United  States  timber 
and  rangelands. 

What  the  New  Deal  did  to  restore  the  people  and 
their  land  is  familiar  history — the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps — uniquely  FDR’s  idea;  TVA,  whose  work 
to  conserve  the  soil,  change  the  farm  practices  of  the 


LAND  OWNERSHIP 
48  Contiguous  States  * 
(1960) 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 
504  MILLION  ACRES 


PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 
1,342  MILLION  ACRES 

*  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Federally-owned  land  in  Alaska  totals  364  million 
acres. 
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region  and  restore  the  forests  was  as  important  but 
less  known  than  its  dam  building  and  electric  power 
programs. 

In  1935,  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Erosion  Act, 
creating  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  Hugh  Ben¬ 
nett  its  first  director.  By  1940,  there  were  314  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  on  190  million  acres  and,  by 
1960,  nearly  3,000  located  in  every  state  and  operating 
on  98  percent  of  total  U.S.  croplands. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934  regulated  use 
of  public  domain  for  cattle  and  sheep,  established  user 
fees  and  created  the  Grazing  Service  out  of  the  old 
General  Land  Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

More  land  and  money  was  made  available  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  fish  and  wildlife,  for  national  parks,  monu¬ 
ments,  recreational  and  primitive  areas.  The  Biological 
Survey  was  shifted  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  became  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  private  timber  industry  began  to  emphasize 
modern  forestry  management  during  this  period,  while 
new  lands  were  added  to  national  forests  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  aid  state  and  private  forestry  programs  were 
begun.  The  Great  Plains  shelter  belt  of  trees,  con¬ 
ceived  by  Ferdinand  Hayden  75  years  previously,  was 
instituted  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  By  1955,  it  ex¬ 
tended  2,000  miles,  from  Canada  to  Texas. 

In  the  cities  and  towns,  land  was  acquired  under 
federal  programs  for  low-cost  public  housing.  Efforts 
to  establish  self-contained  “greenbelt”  communities 
were  begun  on  a  pilot  basis.  The  goal  was  to  buy  up 
cheap  land  around  cities,  tear  down  city  slums,  relo¬ 
cate  their  former  inhabitants  in  well-planned  garden 
towns  and  establish  cultural  centers  and  parks  in  the 
city  cores.  This  concept  of  Rexford  Tugwell  had  a 
perverted  result  in  the  unplanned  suburban  sprawl  of 
the  post-Korean  era,  but  it  also  was  the  genesis  of 
President  Johnson's  demonstration  cities  program. 

By  1960,  it  was  evident  that  problems  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase,  the  growth  of  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  galloping  technological  revolution  no  longer 
could  be  ignored.  The  increase  of  leisure  time  from 
shorter  hours  of  work,  cheaper  travel  and  higher 
wages  and  salaries  were  bringing  the  need  for  more 
places  to  play  for  Americans.  There  was  a  mounting 
drain  on  non-renewable  resources  of  the  land,  enorm¬ 
ous  problems  of  the  future  of  cities  and  their  ability 
to  function  effectively  for  people  and  their  needs  and 
a  slow  but  pervasive  poisoning  of  the  environment  by 
the  waste  products  of  industrial  technology. 

Since  the  1930s,  there  had  been  little  change  in  the 
pattern  of  land  uses,  but  the  competition  among  uses 
— for  highways,  suburban  and  city  housing,  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  for  recreation — ^was  increasing. 
There  was  enormous  unplanned  land  waste  and  there 
was  unconscionable  speculation  in  land. 

The  New  and  Fair  Deals  developed  federal  mort¬ 
gage  insurance  programs  for  middle  income  people  and 
for  detached  suburban  homes.  It  resulted  in  enor¬ 
mously  expanded  home  ownership  and  construction, 
but  also  caused  unplanned  urban  sprawl — a  disar¬ 


ranged  flight  to  the  suburbs  from  city  centers  and  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  local  and  regional  land  use  problems. 

The  1949  Housing  Act,  which  authorized  federal 
aid  for  urban  redevelopment,  was  intended  to  retain 
the  vitality  of  the  central  city  by  rebuilding  its  decay¬ 
ing  framework.  This  program,  too,  has  accentuated 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  middle-income  families 
by  removing  them  from  condemned  housing  and  giving 
them  the  choice  of  leaving  town  or  finding  even  worse 
accommodations. 

The  land  retirement  program  to  reduce  production 
of  soil  destroying  crops  was  expanded  under  President 
Truman  and  carried  on  by  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

By  the  1960s  more  than  one-third  of  America’s 
land  was  still  publicly  owned,  most  of  it  federally,  but 
large  areas  also  were  held  by  the  states.  Most  federal 
land  had  never  been  in  private  ownership,  particularly 
in  the  17  western  states  and  Alaska.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  states  disposed  of  more  than  65  percent  of 
their  land  holdings  over  the  previous  years. 

Land  acquisition  by  public  agencies  for  public  uses 
is  on  the  rise  again.  This  trend  will  increase,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  recreation,  with  emphasis  on  nearby  facilities 
to  serve  the  great  metropolitan  regions.  There  will  be 
greater  use  of  the  power  of  government  for  public  un¬ 
dertakings — eminent  domain,  easement,  police  power 
and  power  of  the  purse. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  ushered 
in  a  new  conservation  era.  The  frontiers  are  the  city. 
The  emphasis  is  on  quality,  development  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  esthetics,  recreation,  population,  environmental 
hazards.  Here  are  some  of  the  major  problems  in¬ 
volving  land  use  and  the  federal  programs  enacted  to 
deal  with  them: 

o  Cities  and  towns:  Community  Facilities  Act,  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  The  newly 
enacted  Demonstration  Cities  program  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  establishes  the  basis  for  a  broad  attack  on 
the  most  crucial  metropolitan  problems — the  slums, 
housing  and  recreation  needs,  urban  blight  and  mass 
transportation,  but  lacks  adequate  financial  resources. 

•  Special  regions:  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment,  Area  Redevelopment  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Acts. 

•  Outdoor  recreation:  Land  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Fund,  Open  Space  and  Wilderness  Preservation 
Acts.  The  largest  addition  in  history  to  America’s 
national  parks  system,  with  several  proposed  areas 
awaiting  final  action. 

Also  enacted  was  the  Highway  Beautification  Pro¬ 
gram  and  legislation  making  recreation  a  part  of  any 
decisions  on  multi-purpose  water  development  projects. 

•  Fish  and  wildlife:  Congress  empowered  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  use  stronger  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  land  acquisition,  to  protect  species  of  wildfowl 
in  danger  of  extinction. 

•  The  federal  public  domain:  The  Land  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  Multiple  Use  Acts. 
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•  Agriculture:  The  Conservation  Reserve,  Rural 
Areas  Redevelopment  and  Food  for  Freedom  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  The  environment:  Amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  amend¬ 
ments;  the  Solid  Wastes  Act. 

Passing  legislation  is  only  the  beginning.  How  it  is 
administered  and  how  adequately  it  is  financed  are 
crucial  to  its  success.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  either  the 
immediate  or  longer-range  value  of  the  manifold  fed¬ 
eral  programs  affecting  the  land  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  since  1961.  There  is  a  mixture,  both  of  con¬ 
crete  achievement  and  of  mere  reshuffling  of  programs. 
Duplication  of  functions,  programs  at  cross  purposes 
and  tight-fisted  budgeting  continue  to  block  meaning¬ 
ful  progress.  There  is  no  integrated  land  policy. 

The  City 

America’s  new  frontier  is  the  city — with  its  rapidly 
growing  population  and  deteriorating  pockets  of  slums 
and  poverty. 

The  conflict  in  land  uses  is  a  massive  roadblock  to 
the  orderly  development  and  improvement  of  the  life  of 
people  in  towns,  cities  and  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Much  land  is  not  being  used  at  all.  Much  is  being 
misused  and  not  assigned  to  its  best  function.  Specula¬ 
tive  forces  freeze  land-use  patterns  into  profits  instead 
of  the  public  interest.  Urban  governments  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  trap  of  constantly  expanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  requirements  which  are  outpacing  available  local 
revenues.  Their  planning  and  zoning  agencies  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  enormous  political  and  speculative  pressures. 

Planning  for  urban  land  use  must  change  its  em¬ 
phasis.  There  is  a  great  need  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  housing  for  poor  and  middle-income  families. 
There  is  also  the  need  for  schools  and  hospitals,  clean 
air  and  water,  transit  systems  and  highways,  libraries 
and  museums,  parking  areas  and  recreation  facilities. 
Meanwhile,  urban  sprawl,  loss  of  good  land  to  free¬ 
ways,  vehicular  congestion  and  polluted  air  and  water 
problems  grow  more  serious.  Horse  and  buggy  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  as  reflected  in  the  maze  of  local  juris¬ 


dictions  cannot  cope  effectively  with  land-use  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  price  of  land,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  has 
been  in  an  upward  spiral  since  the  1930s,  In  the  down¬ 
town  areas  of  major  cities,  land  is  sold  by  the  square 
foot  and  speculators  amass  fortunes  each  year  from 
putting  together  land  parcels  for  luxury  office  and 
apartment  buildings.  And  in  the  suburbs,  too,  land 
prices  soar.  The  average  price  of  lots  of  federally- 
insured  one-family  homes  skyrocketed  200  percent  in 
1951-1965.  Unless  this  problem  is  solved,  it  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  expensive  and  most  difficult  to  re¬ 
build  American  cities. 

How  much  longer  can  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
grow  and  retain  their  ability  to  perform  their  essential 
functions?  What  changes  are  necessary  to  enlarge 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  poor  and  for  minority 
groups?  What  is  the  effect  of  this  haphazard  growth 
on  the  quality  of  living  and  the  creative  human  spirit? 

The  AFL-CIO  policy  resolution  on  urban  America 
“urges  the  federal  government  to  undertake  a  massive 
effort  to  rebuild  our  cities.”  Labor’s  program  includes 
several  key  proposals  which  involve  changes  in  land 
use  patterns:  An  increase  in  low-rent  public  housing, 
including  equal  housing  opportunity  without  regard  for 
race;  increased  federal  capital  grants  for  urban  re¬ 
newal  programs  and  community  facilities,  with  higher 
matching  funds  for  the  largest  cities  where  needs  are 
greatest  and  increased  federal  assistance  to  achieve 
forward-looking  metropolitan  area  planning. 

How  effectively  large  urban  areas  plan  for  land  use 
will  in  large  measure  determine  whether  the  big  cities 
will  continue  to  sprawl  formlessly  over  the  landscape 
while  the  cancer  of  urban  blight  gnaws  away  their 
central  cores.  Now  is  the  crucial  time  for  the  cities 
to  resume  their  historic  roles  as  seedbeds  of  creative 
ideas  and  fruitful  associations  of  people. 

The  Farm  and  the  Forest 

Since  the  1 920s,  the  technological  revolution  on  the 
farm  has  made  it  possible  for  a  super-abundance  of 


Contrast  in  land  use.  Left:  Earth  is  torn  open  for  hard  coal.  Right:  Block-cutting  in  a  national  forest  reflects  sound  conservation. 
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crops  to  be  produced  without  any  significant  addition 
to  the  nation’s  cropland  area. 

This  tremendous  changeover  in  farming  methods 
has  taken  the  form  of  mechanization — replacing  mil¬ 
lions  of  draft  animals  and  millions  of  farm  workers 
through  rural  electrification,  pesticides,  fertilizers,  bet¬ 
ter  strains  of  plants  and  a  constant  input  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  from  governmental  and  private  research. 

Between  1940  and  1963,  farm  production  rose  60 
percent  while  the  number  of  farm  workers  dropped 
from  11  million  to  6.5  million  and  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  fell  off  precipitously  from  30.5  million  to  17.1  mil¬ 
lion.  Most  of  the  displaced  rural  people  migrated  into 
the  towns  and  cities. 

In  1 900,  one  farm  worker  produced  enough  to  feed 
7  persons.  In  1940,  he  could  feed  17.  Now  his  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  feed  3 1 . 

To  raise  all  a  nation  requires  year  in  and  year  out 
has  been  a  goal  sought  by  peoples  since  the  beginnings 
of  history. 

The  United  States  stands  between  famine  and 
enough  to  eat  in  developing  nations  around  the  world. 
The  Food  for  Peace  program  has  expanded  to  the 
point  where  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
has  declared  60  million  acres  of  land  in  the  “conserva¬ 
tion  reserve,”  eligible  for  planting  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains  for  next  year’s  harvest. 

The  American  farmer  over  the  next  several  years 
increasingly  becomes  a  key  man  in  the  subsistence 
future  of  much  of  the  world.  The  ability  to  continue 
to  increase  his  productivity  on  a  limited  amount  of 
cropland  is  of  enormous  importance. 

Yet  erosion  and  faulty  drainage  remain  serious 
problems  on  substantial  areas  of  farmland.  Too  many 
farmers  regard  their  land  as  a  capital  asset  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  raising  productivity  at  the  expense  of  soil 
conservation. 

A  keystone  of  the  nation's  land  policy  since  1785, 
the  family-operated  farm  has  been  actively  and  con¬ 
sistently  supported  by  organized  labor  since  the  1870s. 
The  AFL-CIO  continues  its  strong  efforts  to  prevent 
the  weakening  of  the  1 60-acre  restriction  provisions  of 
federal  reclamation  law  in  California  and  Arizona 
under  the  less  than  forceful  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  pressures  of  the 
powerful  farm  corporations  of  those  states. 

From  1949  to  1964,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  of  1.8  million  in  the  number  of  farms — from 
5.2  million  to  3.4  million  units.  This  drop  took  place 
almost  entirely  among  the  small  part-time,  technologi¬ 
cally  inefficient  and  non-commercial  holdings  with  less 
than  $2,500  annual  sales.  Those  with  more  than 
$2,500  annual  sales  remained  about  the  same  in 
number.  And  farm  land  values  have  risen  more  than 
70  percent  in  the  last  decade,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Relatively  large  farms  are  increasing  in  number  and 
relatively  small  farms  with  marginal  income  are  de¬ 
creasing.  Family  farms  are  getting  fewer  and  larger. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  NATION’S  LAND 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

USE  OF  LAND  FOR: 

1960 

1960 

(Est.) 

2000 

(Est.) 

URBAN  (including  city  parks) 

21 

32 

45 

RECREATION 

44 

76 

134 

TRANSPORTATION 

26 

28 

30 

RESERVOIRS 

12 

15 

20 

CROPLAND  (Including  pasture) 

447 

443 

476 

FARMLAND  (non-producing) 

45 

45 

45 

GRAZING  LAND 

700 

700 

700 

COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND 

484 

484 

464 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

15 

18 

20 

OTHER  LAND 

110 

63 

-50 

TOTAL  LAND  AREA 

1,904 

1,904 

1,904 

SOURCE:  "Resources  in  America's  Future,"  Lansberg,  Fishman  and  Fisher,  1963. 


but  there  is  no  strong  trend  toward  their  replacement 
by  the  huge  factories  in  the  field. 

The  main  problem  of  land  use  for  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  is  the  expected  deficit  in  forest  products  by  the 
year  2000  as  related  to  supply.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  requirements  for  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  will  increase  by  80  percent  between  now  and 
2000  and,  by  that  time,  supply  could  fall  short  of 
this  demand  by  16  percent  or  some  13  billion  board 
feet. 

Continued  population  growth  could  lead  to  demand 
far  in  excess  of  the  Forest  Service  projections.  It 
proposes  more  intensive  forest  management  proce¬ 
dures — timber  stand  improvement,  access  roads,  plant¬ 
ing  and  reseeding,  protection  against  fire,  insects  and 
disease  and  timber  salvage.  It  also  urges  increased 
sustained  yield  production  by  farmers  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  smaller  private  owners  who  control  60  percent 
of  U.S.  commercial  forest  land. 

Forest  land  provides  an  invaluable  additional  func¬ 
tion  of  protecting  soil  and  stabilizing  water  flow  on 
the  headwaters  of  river  basins.  It  also  will  increas¬ 
ingly  serve  as  a  recreational  resource.  A  substantial 
amount  of  marketable  timber  already  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  in  many  areas  of  the  wilderness  system. 

Until  there  are  strong  programs  to  assist  small 
timber  owners  to  grow  and  market  trees,  the  heaviest 
demands  will  be  exerted  on  the  timber  companies  and 
the  public  forests,  particularly  those  in  the  Far  West. 

If  more  land  is  required  for  tree  raising,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  conflict  with  other  land  uses,  partic¬ 
ularly  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Public  Domain 

There  are  180  million  acres  of  residual  federal 
public  domain  lands  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  an  additional  270  million  acres  in  Alaska. 

These  lands  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  a  maze  of  laws  which  date  back  to  the  1860s 
and  hamper  modern  multiple-use  management. 

The  present  and  future  value  of  public  domain 
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Camping  at  Mt.  Rainier,  a  memorable  experience  for  many. 


lands  is  enormous.  Revenues  from  minerals  leasing, 
sale  of  land  and  timber  and  grazing  fees  total  $3.5 
billion  since  1875,  of  which  $1.3  billion  has  been 
received  between  1961-1965.  The  public  lands  not 
only  are  important  for  conserving  land  and  water,  but 
can  be  managed  to  help  finance  other  needed  federal 
resources  programs. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  a 
permanent  program  has  resulted  in  decisions  as 
to  what  land  should  be  retained  for  the  American 
people  for  economic  and  recreational  benefits  and 
what  land  should  be  reclassified  for  sale  or  exchange 
with  other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  old  Homestead,  Desert  Land  and  Mining 
Acts  of  1872  no  longer  serves  a  modern  purpose. 
No  public  domain  land  is  left  for  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Mining  Act  simply  keeps  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  constant  administrative  and 
judicial  snarls.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com¬ 
mission  created  by  Congress  in  1964  is  to  make 
recommendations  on  existing  laws  and  policies  by 
December  3 1 ,  1968. 

The  remaining  150  million  acres  of  land  intended 
for  retention  as  a  national  heritage  should  be  guarded 
well.  It  contains  $300  billion  worth  of  oil  shale  rock, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal,  natural 
gas.  phosphates,  uranium,  timber  and  other  resources. 
It  also  protects  vital  river  headwaters. 

Land  for  Mining 

While  mining  does  not  account  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  land  use,  placer,  strip,  auger  and  open 
pit  operations  in  the  United  States  have  ruined  or 
seriously  damaged  about  1.75  million  acres  of  once 
beautiful  land,  of  which  900,000  acres  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Timber  interests  already  had  done  immense  damage 
to  the  land.  The  open  pit  coal  mines  of  recent  years 
have  done  an  even  more  brutal  job.  They  have 
blighted  surrounding  areas.  Sulphur  in  the  soil  pre¬ 
vents  anything  from  growing.  Acid  washes  into  the 
streams,  killing  all  marine  life.  Landslides  occur,  tons 
of  silt  are  washed  into  streams. 

TVA  has  developed  economically  feasible  tech¬ 
niques  of  reclamation  of  stripped  land  and  at  last  is 
requiring  such  restoration  as  part  of  its  new  coal 


supply  contracts.  Kentucky  and  other  states  have 
passed  laws  requiring  mining  operators  to  reclaim 
the  damaged  areas.  The  recent  Interior  Department 
report  on  strip  mining  recommends  that  all  affected 
states  enact  strong  laws  requiring  mine  operators  to 
restore  the  land.  Cooperative  state-federal  programs 
are  proposed  to  correct  past  damage  and  develop 
recreational  and  other  uses  in  the  recovered  areas. 

Land  for  Recreation 

In  1960,  recreation  not  only  gave  pleasure  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  made  4.4  billion  visits  to 
all  kinds  of  places,  but  generated  a  $20  billion  demand 
for  associated  goods  and  services. 

Demand  for  recreation  land  and  the  recreation 
business  are  expected  to  triple  by  the  end  of  the 
century — the  former  from  44  million  to  134  million 
acres,  the  latter  from  $20  billion  to  more  than  $60 
billion. 

The  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved  are  com¬ 
petition  in  land  uses,  particularly  in  urban  areas  and 
rising  land  costs  due  in  large  part  to  speculation. 

If  the  necessary  land  is  found  for  the  needs  of 
2000,  it  will  leave  a  50  million  acre  deficit  nationally. 
This  means  that  other  lands — farm,  timber,  grazing — 
would  yield  to  recreational  uses  if  these  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  higher  national  priority. 

The  slowness  of  federal  and  state  governments 
to  acquire  recreational  land  makes  possible  the  tre¬ 
mendous  price  escalations.  The  $169  million  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  is  already  short  $87  million  in  18  areas.  In  22 
others,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  does  not 
know  if  the  properties  can  be  purchased  with  available 
funds. 

The  AFL-CIO  actively  supported  legislation  recently 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  establishing  a 
5-year  period,  ending  in  fiscal  1973,  during  which 
royalties  from  continental  shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  will 
be  placed  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  in  amounts  necessary  for  the  fund  to  yield  $200 
million  annually  for  acquisition  of  recreational  lands. 

Proposals  to  get  around  land  price  hikes  have  in¬ 
cluded  giving  authority  to  river  basin  commissions 
to  issue  bonds  for  land  purchases;  stronger  land  zon¬ 
ing,  both  urban  and  rural;  private  foundations  hold¬ 
ing  land  by  option  until  federal  money  becomes  avail¬ 
able;  and  special  taxes  for  recreational  land. 

Workers  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  use  of  the 
nation’s  land.  Workers,  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens,  have  both  needs  and  responsibilities.  The 
needs  are  for  land  which  will  be  developed,  managed 
and  conserved  to  yield  them  the  fundamentals  of  a 
good  life  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  to  be  handed  to  the 
next  generation  in  just  a  little  better  shape.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  those  of  citizens  who  will  consistently 
work  to  help  reach  those  goals. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  American  condi¬ 
tion  no  longer  permits  the  luxury  of  doing  with  land 
just  exactly  what  any  person  wills,  regardless  of  how 
it  affects  others. 
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When  the  right  circumstances  conspire,  air  pollu¬ 
tion  can  turn  into  a  deadly  mass  killer. 

In  1930,  there  were  60  people  killed  when  a  deadly 
smog  settled  in  over  the  industrial  Meuse  Valley  in 
Belgium. 

In  1948,  the  steel  and  chemical  town  of  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  was  visited  by  a  fog  and  a  temperature 
inversion  which  left  20  dead. 

In  1950,  a  tank  of  poisonous  hydrogen  sulhde  was 
accidentally  released  to  the  atmosphere  from  an  oil 
refinery  in  Mexico  City,  The  toll:  22  dead  and  320 
hospitalized. 


In  1952,  a  "black  fog”  hung  like  a  shroud  over 
London  for  four  days  and  took  4,000  lives. 

Ten  years  later,  both  London  and  New  York  City 
suffered  through  serious  smogs. 

And  in  late  1966 — as  if  to  publicize  the  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  about  to  open  in  the 
nation’s  capital — the  elements  conspired  to  form  a 
temperature  inversion  over  New  York  City.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  80,  a  toll 
expected  to  rise  when  the  death  rate  is  checked  against 
mortality  tables  over  a  longer  period. 

These  dramatic  instances  of  smog  disasters  serve 


November  1966:  Photo  taken  at  8:30  a.m.  shows  smog  choking  New  York  City  as  massive  air  inversion  hit  mid-Atlantic  coast. 
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as  periodic  reminders  that  the  city  air  we  breathe  is  un¬ 
clean.  Air  pollution  is  taking  its  toll  of  people’s 
health  every  day  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  problem  which  most  people  are  aware  of  by 
now  and  to  which  they  seem  to  be  adapting. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  take  a  major  air  pollution 
disaster  to  crystallize  support  for  strong  regulatory 
action. 

President  Johnson  attempted  to  point  up  the  criti¬ 
cal  urgency  of  the  problem  when  he  sent  a  special 
message  on  air  pollution  to  Congress  in  1967.  The 
President  declared: 

“We  are  not  even  controlling  today’s  level  of  pollu¬ 
tion.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  and  waste  disposal  have  increased  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  on  our  streets  and  highways  ex¬ 
ceeds  110  million,  we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for 
clean  air — unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now.” 

The  superficial  aspects  of  air  pollution  are  widely 
evident.  People  are  aware  of  the  offensive  smell,  the 
dirt  deposited  on  clothing  and  curtains,  the  corrosion 
of  metal  and  stone,  the  lack  of  visibility  on  roads 
and  the  damage  to  bathing  areas. 

But  the  dangers  from  air  pollution  are  far  broader 
and  more  insidious.  The  longterm  effects  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion  begin  to  work  on  the  human  organs  from  the 
day  of  birth.  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
becoming  afflicted  with  respiratory  conditions — every¬ 
thing  from  the  common  cold  to  lung  cancer — which 
are  aggravated  by  breathing  polluted  air. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States  is  emphysema,  a  progressive  break¬ 
down  of  air  sacs  in  the  lungs  caused  by  chronic  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  1962,  over  12,000 
persons  died  of  emphysema.  Each  month,  1,000  or 
more  workers  are  forced  to  retire  prematurely  because 
of  this  disease. 

Other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  which 
are  worsened  by  breathing  polluted  air  include  bron¬ 
chial  asthma,  chronic  restrictive  ventilatory  disease 
and  even  the  common  cold. 


The  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  has  been  rising. 
Research  points  to  a  variety  of  causes.  However,  the 
incidence  of  cancer  is  twice  as  high  in  urban  as  in 
rural  areas  and  appears  to  be  related  to  population 
density  as  well.  This  is  the  basis  for  speculation  that 
air  pollution  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of  lung 
cancer. 

The  first  public  concern  over  pollution  involved 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  the  1940s.  Public  indignation 
focused  on  offenders  responsible  for  dirtying  the  com¬ 
munity.  Anti-smoke  ordinances  were  adopted  in  such 
large  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh.  The  change¬ 
over  from  coal-burning  to  diesel  locomotives  and  the 
increasing  use  of  natural  gas  for  home  and  office  space 
heating  helped  to  reduce  much  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  many  urban  areas. 

Now  the  concern  and  danger  is  only  partially  with 
smoke.  The  newer  industrial  processes  and  many  of 
the  older  ones  are  expelling  a  wide  range  of  gases  and 
minute  particles.  These  pollutants  often  overload  the 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  disperse  them  and  they 
produce  effects  which  are  sometimes  unpleasant,  some¬ 
times  unhealthy  and,  on  occasion,  disastrous. 

The  basic  causes  of  the  air  pollution  problem  are 
well-known.  They  involve  an  increasing  population 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
urban  areas.  The  U.S.  population  will  grow  to  an 
estimated  225  to  250  million  by  1980.  About  200 
million  people  will  be  living  in  cities. 

These  urban  area  people  will  be  driving  more  cars, 
consuming  more  electric  power,  buying  more  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  creating  more  wastes.  The  overall  re¬ 
sult  will  be  an  ever-rising  amount  of  air  pollution. 

The  main  trends  are  apparent. 

In  1960,  60  million  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  burned  40  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  By  1980, 
over  110  million  automobiles  are  expected  to  be  on 
the  road,  almost  doubling  the  gasoline  being  burned 
and  emitting  most  of  the  pollutants  into  urban  areas. 

More  solid  wastes  are  dumped  each  year,  most  of 
it  combustible.  In  1960,  the  per  capita  amount  of 
combustible  waste  was  1,100  pounds.  Even  if  the  per 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(125  million  tons  per  year) 


TYPE  OF  POLLUTANT 


SOURCE  OF  POLLUTANT 


Carbon  monoxide  52% 


Oxides  of 
sulphur  18% 


Particulate  matter  10% 


Hydrocarbons  12% 


Oxides  of 
nitrogen  6% 


Other  gases 
and  vapors  2% 


Source  "Waste  Manaiement  and  Control".  A  Report  to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  by  the  Committee  on  Pollution,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  1966. 
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capita  figure  does  not  increase,  which  is  unlikely,  this 
nation  will  be  producing  175  million  tons  of  com¬ 
bustible  waste  by  the  year  2000,  enough  to  bury  a  city 
the  size  of  Pittsburgh  or  Boston  or  Washington,  D.  C. 
under  a  30-foot  mountain  of  trash. 

By  1980,  use  of  electric  power  may  have  increased 
threefold  over  present  demand.  Most  of  it  will  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  fossil  fuels — coal  and  oil — although  nuclear 
energy  will  be  rapidly  moving  to  the  fore  in  the  next 
decade.  As  of  1966,  generation  of  electricity  is  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  growth  of  industrial  production — iron  and  steel, 
non-ferrous  metals,  chemicals,  petroleum,  paper  and 
allied  products — is  expected  to  double  or  triple  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  These  are  the  major  industries 
which  share  responsibility  for  atmospheric  pollution. 

There  is  also  the  clear  danger  created  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  technology.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  annual  expenditure  by  industry  and  government  in 
industrial-oriented  research  may  reach  as  high  as  $70- 
$80  billion.  Increased  research  and  development  al¬ 
ready  has  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  dozens  of 
new  materials,  many  releasing  airborne  contamination 
to  the  environment,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet 
unknown. 

The  principal  pollutants  released  to  the  air  total 
about  125  million  tons  per  year  at  present,  according 
to  a  1966  report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  powered  by  internal 
combustion  engines  are  the  major  emitters  of  carbon 
monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  Gen¬ 
eration  of  electric  power  by  burning  coal  and  oil 
produce  most  of  the  oxides  of  sulfur.  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  atmosphere  of 
particulate  matter  and  miscellaneous  pollutants. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  moving  sources  of  pollu¬ 
tion  spew  six  of  every  ten  tons  of  pollutants  into  the 
air.  Thus  the  nation’s  motor  vehicles  constitute  the 
number  one  air  pollution  problem. 

Industry,  including  electric  power  generation,  is  the 
next  greatest  offender,  contributing  nearly  four  of  every 
ten  tons  of  polluting  materials  emitted. 

People  do  not  die  immediately  from  foul  air,  even 
though  it  may  affect  their  health  adversely  when 
pollution  of  the  air  they  breathe  is  chronic,  which  is 
true  in  nearly  every  large  city. 

But  sometimes  a  smog  disaster  strikes.  Such  disas¬ 
ters  occur  when  there  is  a  prolonged  temperature 
inversion  and  takes  place  in  localities  where  there  is 
a  great  volume  of  toxic  materials  being  emitted  into 
the  atmosphere  from  industrial  emitters,  automobiles 
and  homes  and  offices  burning  soft  coal. 

A  "temperature  inversion"  is  a  meteorological  situ¬ 
ation  that  occurs  when  the  normally  cool  upper  layers 
of  air  become  warmer  than  ground  air.  In  a  situation 
when  the  air  mass  is  not  moving  on  the  back  of  a 
prevailing  wind,  or  rain  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  cool 
upper  air  stays  put  and  prevents  the  dirty  air  at 
ground  level  from  circulating  up  and  out.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  prime  example  of  a  metropolis  with 


CITIES  WITH  MOST  SEVERE 
AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  —  1967 


Five  Areas  Having  Most  Severe  Probiems 

New  'y'ork 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Cleveland 

Five  Areas  Ranking  Second  in  Severity 

Pittsburgh 
Boston 
Newark 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 


Ten  Areas  Ranking  Third  in  Severity 

Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago 

Akron 

Baltimore 

Indianapolis 

Wilmington 

Louisville 

Jersey  City 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

Source:  The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control. 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


a  chronic  inversion  situation.  But  they  can  take 
place  anywhere.  When  they  happen  suddenly  and 
remain  for  several  days  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  emission  of  pollutants,  people  who  are  well  get 
sick,  the  sick  get  sicker  and  some  of  the  sick  and 
some  of  the  older  people  die. 

The  burden  of  principal  pollutants  is  expected  to 
double  by  the  year  2000.  Over  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  West  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
regions,  inversions  are  expected  to  become  more  and 
more  lethal,  together  with  the  kind  of  “ordinary”  air 
humans  breathe  between  inversions,  which  merely 
takes  longer  to  infect  individuals  with  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  and  possibly  lung  cancer,  but  produces 
few  headlines. 

In  the  long-range  view  of  the  situation,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  release  of  pollutants  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  addition  to  what  is  already  there  from  natural  and 
man-made  causes,  can  work  what  may  very  well 
become  a  permanent  change  of  the  world’s  climatic 
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cycles.  It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  tempera¬ 
tures  in  large  metropolitan  areas  are  consistently 
warmer  than  in  the  countryside  and  fogs  are  more 
frequent.  This  is  an  example  of  local  modification. 

The  bulk  of  the  air  resource  is  in  a  relatively  shallow 
envelope  six  miles  in  depth  (the  troposphere).  There 
are  global,  regional  and  local  air  movements  within 
the  troposphere  which  make  up  nature’s  ventilation 
system,  modified  by  topography,  climate  and  latitude. 

If  the  mass  of  air  pollutants  continues  to  build  up, 
the  global  capacity  of  the  wind  systems  to  disperse 
pollutants  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

Thus  modern  man  in  the  United  States  and  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations  has  created  a  menace.  It  lurks  in 
the  very  air  he  breathes  and  takes  an  increasing  toll  in 
lives,  health  and  the  economy.  It  is  seriously  disturbing 
the  delicate  balance  that  has  existed  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  of  which  man  is  becoming  a  ruthlessly  disrupting 
factor.  He  worships  at  the  shrine  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  creature  comforts  and  new  techniques  while  sur¬ 
rounding  himself  with  an  environment  of  ugliness,  filth 
and  poison. 

What  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  clean  up 
America's  polluted  air? 

The  federal  government  did  not  move  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  until  1955,  when  legislation  was  enacted  creating 
a  federal  program. 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
conduct  research  on  the  problem  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  basic  federal  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  special  study  of  motor  vehicle  pollution. 
The  federal  program  under  this  law  brought  more 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  causes  and  effects. 
The  public  attention  was  becoming  more  aware  that 
polluted  air  was  a  national  problem,  was  damaging  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  that  control  of  many 
of  the  larger  sources  of  poison  was  feasible. 

Although  knowledge  about  the  causes,  effects,  scope 
and  control  techniques  was  steadily  advancing,  there 
was  little  done  by  local,  state  or  federal  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  clean  up  the  air.  The  federal  program  was 
research-oriented.  Outside  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
state  of  California,  there  were  few  local  or  state  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  in  existence  were  basically  ineffective. 

The  federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  however, 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  federal  program.  It 
authorized  federal  grants-in-aid  directly  to  state  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  to  establish  or  im¬ 
prove  their  programs  and  empowered  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  necessary  action  to  abate  interstate 
air  pollution  situations. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  also  expanded  research,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  training  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  It  directed  the  Service  to  do 
research  and  development  on  motor  vehicle  and 
sulfur  oxide  pollution  from  coal  and  oil  burning  in 
power  generation  and  other  industries,  and  to  develop 
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MORE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CITY... MORE  AIR  POLLUTION 

Population 

(Millions) 


196S  1380  2000 

Source:  "Today  and  Tomorrow  in  Air  Pollution,"  1966  publication  of  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


criteria  on  air  pollution  effects  on  human  health  and 
property. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  standards  to 
control  emissions  into  the  air  from  new  motor  vehicles 
and  to  investigate  and  develop  methods  of  controlling 
new  air  pollution  problems. 

In  1966,  further  amendments  enlarged  the  grants-in- 
aid  program  to  states  and  localities  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  control  programs.  The  Congress  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  three-year  authorization  of  $46  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  $66  million  and  $74  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969,  respectively. 

Between  1955-63,  federal  funds  expended  on  air 
pollution  control  programs  had  risen  slowly  from  $2 
million  to  about  $11  million  a  year.  But  in  the  1963- 
66  period,  the  total  rose  to  $35  million  a  year. 

What  Have  the  States  Done? 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  first  state  law  dealing  with  air 
pollution  was  passed.  Until  1963,  when  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  passed,  only  13  more  states  had  enacted 
such  laws.  Since  then,  32  more  states  have  acted,  so 
there  are  now  46  out  of  the  50  states  with  anti-air 
pollution  statutes  on  the  books. 

In  1961,  the  budgets  for  state  air  pollution  control 
programs  totaled  only  $2  million,  of  which  California 
alone  accounted  for  57  percent. 

By  1968,  39  states  were  budgeting  an  aggregate 
$14.5  million,  $7.5  million  of  which  was  in  the  form 
of  federal  grants-in-aid,  according  to  the  Dept,  of 
HEW. 

While  there  was  an  improvement  of  state  resources 
applied  to  the  problem,  the  situation  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  there  is  wide 
variation  among  the  states  in  the  kind  of  agency  as¬ 
signed  program  responsibility,  in  standards  and  regu¬ 
lations,  in  enforcement  and  compliance  procedures 
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and  punishment  of  wilful  offenders  by  fines,  jail  or 
both. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  encouraged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  interstate  compacts  to  aid  in  the  control  of  air 
pollution,  very  few  states  have  acted.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  inspired  to  act  because  of  the  serious 
smog  over  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  are  negotiating  a  compact  and 
so  are  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  compact,  which  is 
furthest  along,  seeks  legislative  authority  to  set  air 
quality  standards  and  to  make  and  enforce  regulations. 
An  innovation  in  this  proposed  compact  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  local  and  federal  representation. 

What  Have  the  Cities  Done? 

Since  the  late  1800s,  there  have  been  many  local 
smoke  abatement  ordinances  passed  by  hundreds  of 
communities,  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  air  pollution 
as  a  nuisance.  Beginning  with  Los  Angeles,  recent 
years  have  seen  a  greater  community  effort  to  attack 
poisoned  air,  not  merely  smoke. 

By  late  1968,  according  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  there  were  about  133  city,  county  and  multi- 
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jurisdictional  air  pollution  regulatory  agencies  in 
operation  and  located  in  35  states  serving  more  than 
63  million  people. 

The  total  1968  budget  for  all  these  local  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  was  about  $26.5  million,  of  which  $11.0 
million  was  in  federal  grants-in-aid.  This  represented 
a  sizable  rise  over  the  $2.6  million  budgeted  in  1952. 

The  largest  single  local  agency  budget  was  that  of 
Los  Angeles  County — $3.7  million.  Control  agencies 
in  California  made  up  38  percent  of  total  1965  local 
air  pollution  control  budgets  in  the  nation.  The  seven 
largest  agencies  made  up  58  percent  of  the  total  local 
air  pollution  control  budget  for  the  nation. 

While  the  towns  and  cities  are  now  doing  more 
about  the  problem  than  a  decade  ago,  much  of  the 
larger  urban  areas  still  lack  programs.  There  are  man¬ 
power  problems,  both  in  funds  available  to  hire  per¬ 
sonnel  at  adequate  salaries  and  trained  manpower. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  at  least 
a  fourfold  expansion  of  programs  is  required  to  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  in  terms  of  money  and  staff. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  lack  of  definition  of  the  full 
range  of  pollutants  to  be  monitored  and  controlled. 
There  is  less  than  adequate  support  by  local  officials 
for  a  sustained  all-out  air  cleanup  effort.  As  with  the 
states,  regulations  are  too  permissive,  enforcement  is 
weak  or  lacking  and  long-range  planning  is  neglected. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  took  the  nation  an¬ 
other  step  toward  cleaning  up  its  air.  It  directed  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  map  out  the  broad  atmos¬ 
pheric  areas  of  the  United  States  and  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions  crossing  state  lines  and  based 
on  meteorological,  technical,  social  and  political 
factors. 

The  newly-established  National  Center  for  Air  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  administers  the  federal  program  and  is 
directed  by  the  1967  Act  to  develop  and  publish  air 
quality  criteria,  which  defines  the  extent  to  which 
dirty  air  is  harmful  to  people  and  living  things  and 
damaging  to  property.  The  National  Center  is  also 
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directed  to  develop  mformation  on  control  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  pollution. 

With  federal  criteria,  the  states  are  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  air  quality  standards  and  place  them  into  effect 
in  the  air  quality  control  regions,  their  plans  being 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  before 
approval,  and  before  federal  grants-in-aid  can  be  made 
to  state  and  local  control  agencies  and  to  regional  air 
quality  programs.  If  the  state  fails  to  do  an  adequate 
job,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  can  institute  abatement 
action.  The  Act  also  allows  federal  intervention  to 
abate  crisis  situations  which  threaten. 

In  addition,  the  1967  Air  Quality  Act  expends 
federal  programs  regulating  motor  vehicle  pollution 
by  providing  federal  grants  to  states  to  develop  ade¬ 
quate  inspection  programs,  and  provides  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  fuel  additives  and  intensified  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  air  pollution  from  federal  facilities. 

The  Act  enables  setting  up  various  advisory  groups, 
including  a  15-member  Presidential  Air  Quality  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  and  special  studies  on  jet  aircraft 
emissions,  the  need  for  national  emission  standards 
and  manpower  and  training  needs. 

The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  has 
designated  atmospheric  areas  of  the  48  continental 
states — two  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  Great  Plains,  Great  Lakes-Northwest,  Mid 
Atlantic  Coast,  Appalachian  and  South  Florida  areas. 
It  is  now  in  the  process  of  defining  air  quality  control 
regions. 

Air  quality  criteria  for  particular  matter  and  sulfur 
oxides  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  publication  this 
year,  that  for  carbon  monoxide  by  late  1968,  photo¬ 
chemical  oxidants  and  atmospheric  fluorides  in  1969, 
with  preliminary  work  under  way  on  other  classes  of 
pollutants.  New  and  stiller  emission  standards  on 
motor  vehicles  were  published  by  HEW  earlier  this 
year  for  1970  models. 

By  these  means,  it  is  possible  to  move  in  with  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  programs  to  control  poisoned  air 
emitted  from  stationary  sources,  factories,  power  sta¬ 
tions,  oil  refineries  and  the  like. 

Qne  of  the  large  national  problems  posed  by  emis¬ 
sions  from  motor  vehicles  is  that  while  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  pollution,  the  continually  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  will  result  in  the  total  amount  of  pol¬ 
lutants  increasing  in  direct  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  retain 
the  provision  in  the  1967  Act  calling  for  a  research 
program  in  alternative  low-pollution  vehicle  systems, 
such  as  the  electric-powered  car  or  an  improved  steam 
driven  vehicle  or  a  gas  turbine  engine. 


The  problem  with  respect  to  electric  cars  is  to  find 
an  energy  source,  either  a  battery  or  fuel  cell  which 
operates  on  chemicals,  which  will  enable  faster  pickup, 
higher  speeds  and  longer  periods  between  refueling. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  steam  driven  vehicles 
— slow  warm-up  time,  high  water  consumption  and 
explosion  hazards — can  be  solved  but  will  require 
additional  engineering  refinements  and  reduction  of 
high  costs  per  model. 

The  use  of  gas  turbines  must  first  overcome  high 
manufacturing  costs  and  high  fuel  consumption. 

While  industry  is  grudgingly  accepting  the  disagree¬ 
able  inevitability  that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  con¬ 
trol  over  air  pollution,  it  wants  a  major  voice  in  setting 
the  terms. 

Industry  wants  federal  activities  restricted  to  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  it  seeks  federal  tax 
writeoffs  as  well  as  state  and  local  financial  incentives 
for  air  pollution  control  equipment. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Humble 
Qil  Refining  Company  said  to  a  meeting  in  Houston, 
Texas,  that  if  industry  did  not  voluntarily  clean  up  its 
own  mess  “.  .  .  in  the  near  future  our  actions  in  this 
area  will  be  spelled  out  by  congressional  legislation.” 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  its  1967  policy  statement  on  air  pol¬ 
lution,  found  that  while  the  1967  Act  was  a  slight  gain 
in  the  fight  for  clean  air,  the  weaknesses  of  activities  at 
all  levels  of  government  “must  be  rapidly  corrected  if 
the  new  and  expanded  programs  are  to  have  any  real 
effect.” 

Organized  labor  urged  these  amendments  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act:  (1)  Establish  national  emission 
standards  governing  the  release  of  pollutants  into  the 
atmosphere  from  stationary  sources.  (2)  Strengthen 
and  streamline  federal  enforcement  procedures,  (3) 
Federal  research  to  assist  in  developing  efficient  elec¬ 
tric  powered  motor  vehicles  as  an  aid  in  reducing  the 
largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  source  of  pollution; 
(4)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  nuclear  power  on  air  and  water  pollution 
is  needed. 

The  policy  statement  also  urged  participation  of  all 
AFL-CIQ  affiliates  in  helping  establish  strong  state 
and  local  air  quality  programs  and  opposition  to  any 
tax  incentives  to  industry  to  help  pay  for  costs  of 
controlling  mr  pollution  in  its  own  operations. 

The  nation  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  long 
journey  toward  cleaning  up  its  dirty  air.  The  fight  will 
be  lost  or  won  over  the  decision  made  by  citizens  in 
the  big  cities,  the  towns  and  the  villages:  Have  the 
people  had  enough  foul  air  and  are  they  ready  to  de¬ 
mand  a  tough  and  sweeping  program  to  clean  it  up? 
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The  continental  United  States  is  favored  with  a 
general  abundance  of  rainfall  and  yet  suffers  from  a 
growing  crisis  in  water.  Unless  the  nation  moves  soon 
towards  rational  planning  in  the  conservation  and 
use  of  its  water  resources  and  acts  to  end  man-made 
pollution,  the  economic  and  social  consequences  will 
be  enormous.  Regions  of  the  nation  now  enjoying 
rapid  growth  will  find  they  have  built  on  sand;  as  they 
outrun  usable  water  supplies,  economic  decline  will 
set  in.  And  social  and  political  problems  will  follow. 

Many  people  now  easily  perceive  the  problem.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states  have  been 
hit  by  a  long  cycle  of  low  rainfall.  Short  water  sup¬ 
plies  are  forecast  in  the  areas  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
the  western  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper  Arkansas-Red 
River,  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos,  the  Great 
Basin,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  western  Gulf 
region.  Severe  shortages  lie  ahead  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

In  recent  years,  the  easy  assurance  that  the  nation 
had  plenty  of  water  has  been  dealt  a  fatal  blow  by  the 
postwar  population  upsurge,  the  concentration  of  more 
and  more  people  in  supercities,  the  expanding  uses  of 
water,  the  proliferation  of  human  and  industrial  wastes 
reducing  the  available  clean  supplies  and  by  the  surg¬ 
ing  demand  for  outdoor  water-based  recreation  op¬ 
portunities. 

Grave  concern  was  expressed  in  the  1961  summary 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Natural 
Water  Resourees; 

“.  .  .  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  nation’s  water 
resources  indicates  that  serious  problems  lie  ahead. 
Adequate  measures  must  be  adopted  to  deal  with  sit¬ 
uations  which  can  now  be  foreseen  to  make  sure  that 
shortages  of  water  will  not  control  the  future  destiny 
of  the  nation.” 


In  comparison  with  most  other  nations,  the  United 
States  is  blessed  by  a  general  abundance  of  water.  An 
annual  average  of  about  30  inches  of  precipitation — 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow — falls  on  the  surface 
of  the  48  continental  states..  This  produces  a  runoff 
of  about  4.4  trillion  gallons  a  day. 

With  this  kind  of  endowment,  why  is  there  a  grow¬ 
ing  water  problem — local,  regional  and  national? 

In  the  first  place,  nature  takes  most  of  the  4.4  tril¬ 
lion  gallons  of  precipitation  by  processes  outside 
human  control.  After  evaporation  from  water  and 
land  surfaces  and  withdrawals  by  vegetation  and  for 
human  use  have  taken  their  toll,  there  remain  only 
about  8  inches  of  the  30  inches  of  precipitation,  or  a 
runoff  of  1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  of  water  that  can 
be  considered  as  potentially  usable.  It  is  a  fixed 
amount. 

But  even  the  1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  human  uses  in  even  proportion  across  the 
country.  The  basic  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  Large  variations  among  regions  in  the  amount 
of  annual  precipitation. 

2.  Natural  and  man-made  pollution. 

3.  Failure  to  provide  facilities  for  development  and 
conservation  of  water  for  present  and  future  demands. 

After  all  these  factors  have  been  assessed,  the  U.  S. 
does  not  have  an  available  supply  of  more  than  a 
trillion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  but  only  .SIS  billion 
gallons  a  day. 

In  1900,  Americans  used  8  percent  of  this  supply. 
By  1960,  they  were  using  60  percent,  and  by  1965, 
nearly  70  percent.  Over  this  period,  daily  per  capita 
use  increased  at  twice  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Sometime  in  the  late  1970s,  there  will  be  in  excess 
of  225  million  Americans,  of  whom  165  million 
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will  be  depending  on  surface  water  supplies.  More 
than  75  percent  will  be  living  in  vast  supercities  oc¬ 
cupying  hardly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  nation’s 
total  land  area.  At  least  200  million  persons  will  be 
served  by  sewage  systems.  Up  to  70  percent  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  located  in  the  3 1  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Hardly  more  than  5  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  supported  by  direct  agricultural  production. 
Longer  range  water  requirement  forecasts  indicate  a 
possible  withdrawal  of  nearly  900  billion  gallons  a  day 
by  the  year  2000. 

According  to  many  water  experts,  the  nation’s  water 
requirements  will  climb  steeply  beyond  the  515  billion 
gallons  now  available.  Recent  estimates  suggest  that  by 
the  next  decade  water  demand  may  aggregate  well  over 
600  billion  gallons  per  day. 

To  bring  the  problem  into  common  focus:  Presently 
a  one-family  house  with  four  people  living  in  it  uses 
550  gallons  of  water  a  day;  a  large  apartment  com¬ 
plex  with  300  apartments  housing  1.000  people  re¬ 
quires  50.000  gallons  a  day;  a  26-storv  office  build¬ 
ing  with  200  persons  a  floor  will  use  120.000  gallons 
of  water  daily  and  a  400-bed  hospital  about  100.000 
gallons  a  day. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  paper  out  of  puipwood.  38.000 
to  184.000  gallons  of  water  are  required;  a  ton  of 
processed  aluminum  needs  32.000  gallons;  a  ton  of 
synthetic  rubber.  660.000  gallons;  to  refine  one  gallon 
of  crude  oil,  44  gallons  of  water  are  needed.  Each 
automobile  coming  off  the  assembly  line  has  been  the 
product  of  a  process  using  16,000  gallons  of  water 
and  each  new  truck  or  bus,  20.000  gallons. 

Whereas  in  1954  nearly  60  percent  of  total  U.S. 
water  requirements  were  for  irrigation,  it  is  indicated 
that  by  1980  this  use  will  require  less  than  one-third 


of  total  national  requirements.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
national  needs  will  fall  in  the  area  of  industrial  uses 
(steam  power  cooling  and  manufacturing). 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  increasing  population, 
the  jamming  of  people  into  a  few  great  metropolitan 
areas,  the  expansion  of  water  use  stimulated  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  technology  all  combine  to  exert  a 
major  drain  on  water  supply. 

The  water  supply  itself  is  governed  by  the  im¬ 
personal  operations  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  Simply 
stated,  the  hydrologic  cycle  is  the  eternal  circula¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  mother  reservoir,  the  ocean, 
to  the  atmosphere,  then  over  land  and  back  again  to 
the  ocean  through  either  surface  or  subsurface  flows. 

All  water  resources  projects  affect  the  water  cycle 
in  some  fashion.  Thus  a  comprehensive  rather  than 
single-purpose  approach  to  such  planning  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 

The  essential  of  a  dependable  water  supply  is  that 
it  is  available  when  needed,  in  the  amount  needed 
and  of  a  quality  which  permits  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  uses. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  is  variability.  Na¬ 
tional  averages  are  misleading,  as  water  short  areas 
can  grimly  testify. 

While  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  has  a  yearly  average 
of  30  inches  of  precipitation,  there  are  large  deviations 
between  geographic  regions. 

Annual  precipitation  rates  are  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  national  average  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
eastward,  in  the  Rockies.  Sierra  and  Cascade  mountain 
ranges  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Washington 
to  south-central  California, 

From  the  Great  Plains  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  precipitation  becomes  progressively  less  than 
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the  national  average.  The  regions  of  the  Great  Basin 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  and  the  southern 
California  coast  range  from  arid  to  desert. 

Moreover,  in  no  region  does  rain  and  snow  fall  in 
symctrical  patterns  over  the  days  of  the  year.  There 
are  rainy  seasons  and  dry  seasons.  There  are  climatic 
cycles,  such  as  the  drought  that  has  plagued  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  for  the  past  several  years.  In  re¬ 
verse,  there  are  periods  of  extraordinary  precipitation 
which  result  in  destructive  floods. 

Another  ominous  dimension  has  been  added  to  the 
equation  by  the  increase  in  man-made  pollution  of 
America's  waters.  Plenty  of  water  flowing  in  a  stream 
means  nothing  if  human  and  industrial  waste  and  silt 
befoul  it  and  reduce  the  artery's  function  to  carrying 
filth  and  contamination  downstream  to  the  next  com¬ 
munity.  Pollution  threatens  all  other  uses.  Every 
major  river  basin  and  now  even  the  Great  Lakes  are 
heavily  polluted.  Not  one  supply  has  been  cleaned  up. 

In  order  to  develop  and  obtain  optimum  use  of  the 
nation's  1.1  trillion  gallons  a  day  water  potential,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  it  as  a  single  problem. 

The  time  is  far  overdue  to  employ  the  funds, 
the  lessons  learned  and  the  fruits  of  all  possible  re¬ 
search  on  a  nationwide  scale  to  improve  use  of  water 
on  the  land,  to  control  it  in  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
and  drastically  to  enhance  its  quality. 

To  improve  the  use  of  water  on  the  land  involves 
not  only  decisions  by  various  levels  of  government 
but,  more  importantly,  by  many  millions  of  individual 
landowners  both  on  the  farm  and  in  towns  and  cities. 

To  control  streamflow  involves  both  surface  and 
groundwater'.  The  latter  cannot  be  looked  at  entirely 
as  a  new  source  of  supply,  even  though  the  U.S, 
underground  water  resource  has  not  been  adequately 
determined.  It  is  an  element  of  the  same  supply  and 
its  discharges  support  the  dry  season  flows  of  most 
streams  and  rivers. 

A  controlled  stream  is  one  in  which  the  annual 
runoff  has  been  equalized  by  means  of  eatching  water 
in  systems  of  large  main  stem  and  smaller  headwater 
reservoirs  when  rainfall  and  snow  melt  are  heaviest. 
This  kind  of  system  aids  in  reduction  of  flood  damage 
downstream. 

When  the  dry  season,  or  a  longer  dry  cycle  occurs, 
stored  water  is  released  from  the  reservoirs  behind  the 
dams.  The  waters  are  used  downstream  for  many 
purposes:  navigation,  irrigation,  municipal  and  indus¬ 
trial  water  supply,  generation  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  dilution  of  human  and  industrial  wastes.  Reser¬ 
voirs  are  increasingly  operated  for  recreation  and  fos¬ 
tering  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  same  principle  of  refilling  and  drawing  down 
underground  reservoirs  should  prevail  as  that  govern¬ 
ing  operation  of  surface  storage.  Programs  are  needed 
to  achieve  their  artificial  recharging  in  order  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  depletion  of  underground  water  tables  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Plains  States,  in  Arizona  and 
in  California. 


The  Columbia  River  public  power  complex  serves  as  a 
model  In  the  multiple-use  of  valuable  water  resources. 

The  importance  of  groundwater,  particularly  in 
areas  of  considerable  precipitation,  is  that  it  can  often 
be  used  as  an  alternative  to  development  of  surface 
water  storage.  Often  planners  qj’e  faced  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  high  cost  of  obtaining  surface  reservoir 
lands  in  heavily  populated  areas  because  of  com¬ 
peting  land  uses. 

There  are  water  surpluses  in  some  regions  and 
deficits  in  others.  Transfers  from  surplus  to  deficit 
regions  have  been  undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale, 
particularly  in  the  western  states. 

In  1965,  the  Interior  Department  proposed  a  $3 
billion  engineering  plan  involving  the  diversion  of 
surplus  water  from  the  Columbia  Basin  to  the  Lower 
Colorado  River,  and  reducing  the  call  of  California  on 
Colorado  River  waters  by  transporting  water  from  the 
high  precipitation  north  to  the  arid  and  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  south.  This  proposal  immediately  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition  from  the  Pacifie  Northwest  and 
from  California. 

On  an  even  more  gargantuan  scale  is  the  so-called 
Western  Water  Development  Plan,  originally  a  con¬ 
cept  of  a  private  engineering  firm.  This  international, 
interregional  undertaking  would  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $80-5100  billion.  It  would  divert  Canadian 
rivers  now  emptying  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans 
so  that  a  major  portion  of  the  water  would  flow  into 
the  Far  West,  thence  into  Mexico.  A  system  of  canals 
and  lifts  would  pour  additional  Canadian  surplus  wa¬ 
ters  into  the  western  Great  Lakes. 

Among  the  uses  of  wafer  made  available  by  a  con¬ 
trolled  river  system  are  those  which  require  no  with¬ 
drawal  or  depletion.  These  include  out  of  door  rec¬ 
reation,  commercial  and  sport  fishing,  disposal  of  hu¬ 
man  and  industrial  wastes  within  the  normal  capacity 
of  the  streams  and  creation  and  maintenance  of  nav¬ 
igation  channels. 

Water  for  waste  disposal  is  among  the  most  ancient 
of  its  uses  by  people.  Under  present  day  conditions, 
the  volume  of  water  is  not  reduced  by  the  dumping 
of  wastes,  by  siltation,  acid  drainage  or  raising  the 
temperature  by  steam  power  generation.  What  is  re¬ 
duced.  and  with  increasingly  serious  results,  is  the 
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quality  of  the  water.  On  any  major  stream,  water 
must  be  used  again  and  again.  That  is  why  control 
of  water  quality  must  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  se¬ 
curing  and  controlling  an  optimum  supply. 

In  addition  to  “in-place,”  or  non-consuming  water 
uses,  there  are  “withdrawal”  uses  for  domestic,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  industrial  purposes,  for  steam  power  gen¬ 
eration  and  for  irrigation. 

These  are  the  drafts  upon  water  which  create  short¬ 
ages  as  they  grow  and  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by 
scarcities.  They  “consume”  part  of  the  withdrawn 
water;  that  is,  some  of  it  evaporates  and  some  is  used 
by  soil  crops  and  other  vegetational  cover.  Some 
percolates  down  into  the  underground  and  is  received 
by  the  river  somewhere  downstream  at  a  later  time. 
Thus  direct  returns  to  the  river  are  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  consumption. 

At  present,  the  highest  rate  of  “consumptive  use” 
among  any  of  these  withdrawal  functions  is  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  In  arid  areas  of  the  West,  this  approaches  60 
to  80  percent  of  the  Withdrawn  water  and  more  than 
40  percent  of  total  national  “consumptive  use.” 

Three  major  river  basins  illustrate  the  particular 
problems  faced  in  developing  full  and  comprehensive 
use  of  water  resources. 

In  the  300,000-square  mile  area  of  the  northeastern 
United  States  only  recently  affected  by  a  long  drought, 
normal  annual  precipitation  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  national  average.  The  runoff  from  its  streams  and 
rivers  is  about  300  billion  gallons  a  day,  an  amount 
not  much  less  than  the  present  aggregate  U.S.  daily 
water  use. 

Why  was  there  a  water  crisis  in  the  Northeast?  Why 
can  it  happen  again? 

There  are  two  major  reasons:  A  historical  failure 
to  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  to  serve  the 
rapidly-increasing  urban  population  and  an  almost  un¬ 
checked  growth  of  pollution. 

In  New  England,  the  Merrimac,  Connecticut  and 
other  rivers  have  been  reduced  basically  to  two  uses: 
for  human  consumption  and  as  canals  to  carry  human 


and  industrial  wastes  downstreams.  Failure  to  provide 
adequate  storage  forced  one  New  England  town  after 
another  to  ration  water  during  droughts  or  to  suffer 
heavy  flood  damage  during  heavy  rains. 

New  York  City  uses  1  billion  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  It  obtains  most  of  its  supply  from  reservoirs  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  from  its  allocation  of 
Delaware  River  water. 

In  1965,  New  York’s  share  came  close  to  the  total 
runoff  of  the  entire  Delaware  River  system,  which  also 
had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  heavily  populated 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  areas. 

While  the  inefficiencies  and  wastes  of  New  York 
City’s  water  system  were  being  argued,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior’s  task  force  was  attempting  to 
assist  the  region  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  Hudson 
River  was  carrying  almost  three  times  the  water  needs 
of  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  right  past  its 
doorstep.  But  this  flow  was  too  heavily  polluted  to  be 
used.  Moreover,  the  abundant  groundwater  resources 
in  adjacent  New  Jersey  have  been  mapped  out  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  only  a  haphazard  fashion. 

This  situation  is  similar  to  what  is  found  on  the 
Merrimac,  Connecticut  and  other  New  England  rivers. 
It  can  very  well  happen  on  the  Potomac  River  if  another 
abnormal  drought  cycle  should  come  and  the  population 
of  Washington’s  metropolitan  area  continues  its  rapid 
growth.  At  best,  it  will  not  improve  for  many  years. 

The  second  case  is  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Southwest.  It  drains  some  of  the  most 
arid  land  in  the  nation,  which  nevertheless  is  its  fastest 
growing  region.  The  16.5  million  acre-feet  of  available 
water  was  ample  for  the  1940  population  of  5  million 
people,  but  by  1960  there  were  1 1  million  people  living 
there.  The  Lower  Colorado  system  now  falls  short  of 
meeting  present  annual  requirements  by  1.3  million 
acre-feet. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  region’s  water  needs 
are  expected  to  exceed  the  full  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  by  an  additional  7  million  acre- 
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feet  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  30  million 
people  expected  to  be  located  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
by  the  year  2000.  For  the  first  time  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  population  pressures  have  exceeded  the  water 
resource  potential  of  an  entire  major  region. 

The  Senate  and  House  in  the  90th  Congress  reached 
a  compromise  agreement  on  legislation  authorizing  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  This  legislation  provides  for 
the  physical  works  to  convey  Arizona’s  allotment  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Arizona,  accedes  to 
conservationists’  opposition  to  any  dams  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  area  and  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  states  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  government  studies  relating  to  diversion 
of  water  from  other  river  systems  to  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  for  10  years. 

This  only  postpones  final  resolution  of  the  issue  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  sharing  western  water  supplies.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  agreed  to  create  a  7-man  National  Water 
Commission.  If  this  Commission  is  worth  its  salt  it  will 
have  to  make  controversial  recommendations  regarding 
the  nation’s  water  supply  and  use  situation,  including 
supply,  priority  of  uses,  geographical  apportionment 
and  quality.  This  includes  interregional  diversion  of 
water  from  surplus  areas  to  those  of  short  supply. 

The  long-term  economic  future  of  the  fast-growing 
Pacific  Southwest  region  rests  on  acquisition  of  water 
supplies  beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Colorado 
River  system.  The  economic  feasibility  of  large-scale 
desalination  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  now  been 
thrown  into  question  by  escalating  costs.  Future  im¬ 
portation  of  water  from  elsewhere  therefore  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  the  third  illustration.  Since 
1933,  TVA  has  built  main  stem  and  major  tributary 
dams  which  have  controlled  and  equalized  the  flow 
of  the  river.  The  Authority  has  instituted  and  stim¬ 
ulated  better  farming  and  reforestation  practices.  It 
is  moving  into  the  upstream  tributaries  to  assist  local 
groups  to  do  the  same  kind  of  job  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  TVA  had  done  to  solve  the  river  basin’s  larger 
water  problems.  TVA  and  the  seven  valley  states  are 
jointly  undertaking  to  abate  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries,  assisted  by  the  federal 
government’s  grant-in-aid  program  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

But  the  TVA  has  made  sure  that  full  control  of  its 
22.5  million  acre-feet  of  total  runoff  during  a  dry  year 
will  meet  the  quantity  element  of  the  water  equation. 

During  the  peak  period  of  water  drawn  upon  in  the 
region  between  July  and  September,  the  Tennessee 
river  system  has  a  dry  year  runoff  of  7.6  million  acre- 
feet.  TVA  forecasts  that  against  this  dry  growing  sea¬ 
son  runoff,  a  total  of  only  692,000  acre-feet  will  be 
withdrawn,  of  which  129,000  acre-feet  would  be  lost 
from  consumption. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  situation  suggests  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  to  take  another  look  at  expansion  of 
irrigation,  with  its  large  water  loss  from  evaporation 
and  transportation.  It  should  be  weighed  against  the 


alternative  value  of  shifting  priorities  to  meet  the 
tremendous  needs  of  municipalities  and  industry.  It 
also  suggests  the  need  of  largescale  water  importation 
and  expanded  desalinization  programs  in  certain  coast¬ 
al  areas. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
clean  up  the  rivers,  streams  and  estuaries  while  plan¬ 
ing  ahead  for  necessary  surface  and  groundwater  stor¬ 
age  to  meet  low  flow  and  drought  periods  and  to 
achieve  greater  efficiencies  in  use. 

The  Tennessee  River  Valley  is  nol  without  its  prob¬ 
lems.  but  its  water  supply  for  decades  is  safe,  a  basis 
for  orderly  economic  growth.  With  adequate  quality 
control  of  pollution  by  the  large  and  small  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Valley,  there  should  be  relatively  clear  sail¬ 
ing  ahead  in  the  forseeable  future. 

In  1907,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  to¬ 
gether  his  newly  formed  Inland  Waterways  Commis¬ 
sion.  writing  “.  .  .  the  time  has  come  for  merging 
local  projects  and  uses  of  the  inland  waters  into  a 
comprehensive  plan  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country.  Such  a  plan  should  consider  and  bring 
together  and  coordinate  the  points  of  view  of  all 
users  of  water.  ’ 

The  following  year,  his  National  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  took  the  first  inventory  in  the  nation’s  history 
of  the  resources  stockpile:  water,  forests,  land  and 
minerals.  The  key  recommendation  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  the  goal  of  all  water  development 
schemes  since  that  time: 

“Each  stream  is  essentially  a  unit  from  its  source 
to  the  sea;  .  .  .  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  waterways 
improvements  will  extend  to  all  the  people  ...  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources  the  independent  states  are  in¬ 
terdependent  and  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual 
benefits,  responsibilities  and  duties.” 

The  application  of  the  principle,  although  given  lip- 
service  through  the  years,  has  been  uneven  at  best. 
Out  of  it  have  come  the  comprehensive,  multiple- 
purpose  developments,  with  the  river  basin  as  the  unit 
of  operation  pioneered  by  the  TVA.  Other  river 
basin  developments  of  narrower  scope  but  substantial 
achievements  have  taken  place  on  the  Columbia,  Col¬ 
orado  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  California’s  Central 
Valley  and  the  Southwest.  But  other  important  re¬ 
gions  have  been  left  out. 

Since  1907,  some  txwenty-odd  national  commissions 
have  studied  the  problem  of  water.  It  is  ironic  that 
their  recommendations  have  all  paid  homage  to  the 
principle  of  comprehensive,  multiple-purpose  river 
basin  development.  All  have  agreed  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  water  supply,  population  and  economic 
expansion,  on  the  need  for  sound  planning  and  on 
the  expanded  reliance  on  research. 

Increasingly  since  World  War  II,  the  criteria  of 
comprehensive,  multiple-purpose  river  basin  develop¬ 
ment  of  clean  water  has  enjoyed  a  national  consensus. 

Moreover,  recent  surveys  of  the  national  water  sit¬ 
uation  have  stressed  its  urgency,  caused  by  the  sheer 
increase  in  aggregate  and  per  capita  demand.  In- 
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creasing  population,  urbanization  and  the  multiplying 
needs  of  the  technological  revolution  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation.  This  makes  it  even  more  imperative  that,  within 
the  general  comprehensive  approach,  wise  and  far- 
seeing  planning,  economic  and  engineering  evaluations 
and  well  directed  research  be  the  instruments  to  achieve 
practical  solutions. 

Enough  clean  water  for  everyone  is  not  an  end  in 

itself.  Water  is  for  people,  for  their  basic  needs  of  sur¬ 
vival  and  for  the  promotion  and  building  up  of  their 
economic  welfare,  their  living  standards,  their  recrea¬ 
tional  and  esthetic  enjoyment  and  the  protection  of 
their  health. 

The  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  approach  have  been 
frustrated  and  diluted  by  compromise.  Special  inter¬ 
est  drives,  shortsighted  budget  paring,  parochialism 
and  jealousies  of  states  and  localities,  overlapping  and 
conflicting  federal  jurisdictions  all  play  their  parts  in 
complicating  the  basic  difficulty. 

Yet  America's  water  e.sperts  have  concluded  that 
there  is  enough  water  to  go  around  for  many  years 
to  come,  if  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  big  if. 

The  key  question  is  whether  government  at  all 
levels,  industry  and  the  citizenry  are  prepared  to 
rapidly  move  forward  to  plan,  organize  and  earry  out 
comprehensive  programs  to  achieve  full  use  of  the 
nation's  water  potential  and  are  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

Although  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tions  have  become  aware  of  the  nation’s  water  dilemma 
and  have  developed  a  number  of  programs  to  work 
toward  its  solution,  what  has  been  done  thus  far  is 
simply  inadequate  to  the  challenge.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  the  financial  effort  of  the  federal  government 
for  both  longstanding  and  new  programs,  but  also  in 
the  failure  to  reorganize  and  streamline  those  federal 
resources  agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
water  and  associated  land  resources. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  between  1961 
and  the  present,  the  volume  of  conservation  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  has  been  without  precedent. 

Programs  enacted,  all  of  which  have  reeeived  the 
endorsement  and  active  support  of  labor,  include  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act;  the  1961,  1965  and  1966 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act;  expansion  of 
the  federal  water  desalinization  program;  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  and  Water  Projects  Recreation 
Acts  signed  by  the  President  in  1965.  Amendments 


to  the  1965  Housing  Act  liberalized  federal  matching 
grants  to  communities  to  aequire  land  for  open  space 
and  supplemented  the  federal  grants  in  aid  program 
for  communities  to  build  and  improve  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  plants  under  the  V/ater  Pollution  and  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities  Acts. 

An  amendment  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965  may  well  be  its  most  important 
part,  as  it  authorizes  the  federal  government  to  estab¬ 
lish  plans  to  develop  major  comprehensive  water  de¬ 
velopment  plans  for  the  eastern  United  States. 

In  addition,  new  national  parks,  lake,  seashore  and 
other  federal  recreational  areas  have  been  created, 
with  still  others  being  proposed  or  on  their  way 
through  the  legislative  mill  of  Congress. 

Yet  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  industry  are  merely  pecking  at  the  pollution 
problem.  The  federal  government  is  merely  pecking  at 
the  problem  of  full  development  of  surface  and  under¬ 
ground  water  resources  and  securing  additional  sup¬ 
plies  from  a  strategically  placed  desalting  effort. 

It  is  of  utmost  importanee  in  the  kind  of  society 
whieh  labor  seeks  that  all  Amerieans  have  enough 
clean  water  to  drink,  to  sustain  their  jobs,  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  farms,  their  communities  and  their  recrea¬ 
tional  enjoyment.  National  policy  should  clearly  state 
that  every  Ameriean  in  every  region  must  now  and  in 
the  future  be  assured  of  a  dependable  supply  of  clean 
water  for  all  uses.  A  coordinated  effort  by  the  federal 
government,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
states,  loealities,  private  industry  and  all  elements  of 
American  life  can  achieve  this  goal. 

The  AFL-CIO  regards  as  of  immediate  importance 
the  necessity  of  substantial  increases  in  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  assist  towns  and  eities  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  works  and  modern  sewage  disposal  systems, 
stronger  federal  enforcement  procedures  without 
present  procedural  delays  and  more  adequate  preven¬ 
tive  measures  against  industrial  pollution. 

Labor  also  has  urged  that  well  directed,  adequate 
research  and  manpower  programs  be  geared  to  the 
overall  water  resources  effort  and  that  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  be  revitalized. 

Arc  Americans  willing  to  shoulder  the  costs  of  such 
a  program?  The  costs  will  be  enormous. 

In  1961.  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  forecast  that  providing  another 
300  million  acre-feet  of  active  water  storage  capacity 


Man-nade  pollution.  Industrial 
waste  con  be  seen  pouring  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  will  cost  $20  billion  to 
clean  up  a  dead  area  of  2,500 
square  miles  deprived  of  oxygen 
by  wastes  from  cities  like  Detroit, 
Ashtabula  and  Toledo  and  from 
Canada. 
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between  1 954  and  1 980  would  cost  $  1 1  billion  (mostly 
federal  money),  and  127  million  acre-feet  additional 
storage  by  2000  would  require  the  investment  of  an¬ 
other  $6  billion. 

Various  estimates  of  the  future  costs  of  an  adequate 
water  quality  program  for  the  nation  have  been  made 
since  1961,  when  the  Select  Committee  projected  a 
possible  $35  billion  by  1980  and  an  additional  $39 
billion  between  1980  and  2000. 

In  1968,  the  Interior  Department’s  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  estimated  that  the 
capital  costs  of  constructing  water  waste  treatment  and 
sewage  interceptor  plants  in  the  U.S.  would  amount  to 
about  $8  billion  between  1968  and  1973,  In  addition, 
it  indicated  in  another  study,  up  to  an  estimated  $48 
billion  might  be  required  for  the  nation  to  construct 
separated  systems  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Such  forecasts  con  only  be  rough  approximations, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  capital  investments  needed  to 
clean  up  and  store  waters  for  the  American  people 
between  the  present  and  the  end  of  the  century  will  be 
enormous — possibly  on  the  order  of  $75  billion  or 
more. 

The  prevailing  federal  annual  outlay  on  all  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  was  about  $3  billion  in  1968.  Contrast 
this  with  the  water  quality  needs  of  New  York  State 
alone — $1.7  billion  and  an  estimated  $20  billion  if 
Lake  Erie  is  not  to  die. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1965  Clean  Water  Act,  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  slow,  spotty  and  filled  with  controversy. 
The  Congress  amended  the  Act  in  1966,  established  a 
$3.4  billion  federal  grants  program  to  assist  the  munici¬ 
palities  to  build  waste  water  treatment  plants  for  the 
period  fiscal  years  1968-71,  increased  the  federal 
individual  matching  share  and  took  the  statutory  ceiling 
off  the  total  amount  that  could  be  granted  localities 
under  the  formula.  For  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  however, 
the  President’s  budget  requested  appropriations  for  only 
slightly  more  than  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  authori¬ 
zations  for  those  two  years,  respectively. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  been  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  altercation  with 
various  states  required  under  the  1965  Act  to  set  water 
quality  standards  within  their  boundaries  meeting  fed¬ 
eral  criteria.  Although  all  states  were  required  by  the 
Act  to  have  their  proposed  water  quality  standards 
approved  by  the  Interior  Secretary  not  later  than  June 
30,  1967,  only  31  had  been  approved  as  of  May  1968. 

The  irresolution  of  the  federal  government  in  using 
its  enforcement  powers  to  move  decisively  into  areas  of 
interstate  pollution  has  helped  to  make  bad  situations, 
such  as  those  around  Chicago,  Lake  Erie  and  other 
areas,  even  worse. 

The  administration  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  grants  program,  has  been  hampered  by 
jurisdictional  overlaps  with  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com¬ 
mission. 

A  vast  outpouring  of  public  funds  will  not  in  itself 
do  the  job.  By  drawing  on  the  experience  and  lessons 


learned  by  TVA  and  other  regional  organizations,  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  can  be  readily  prepared  to  achieve 
necessary  control  of  surface  and  groundwaters  to  im¬ 
prove  water  supplies. 

Systems  to  achieve  quality  controfof  water,  how¬ 
ever.  have  not  as  yet  been  devised,  even  in  local 
situations,  let  alone  river  basins. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  devise 
such  systems  operating  over  entire  river  basins,  using 
all  the  implements  of  research,  systems  analysis  and 
advanced  management  techniques.  The  present 
antiquated  approach  of  relying  solely  on  piecemeal, 
local  waste  treatment  just  will  not  produce  results. 

Beyond  the  area  of  the  water  problem,  however, 
is  a  broader  question  which  underlies  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  meeting  this  and  other  serious  situations  spawn¬ 
ed  by  population  growth  and  concentration  and  rapid 
social,  economic  and  technological  change. 

Presently  constituted  political  instrumentalities,  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local,  are  finding  it  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  respond  effectively  to  the  massive,  complex 
and  increasingly  interrelated  human  problems  of  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  effectiveness  and 
speed  with  which  this  is  recognized  and  dealt  with 
by  the  nation  will  in  great  measure  determine  the 
success  and  efficiency  of  public  and  private  resources 
committed  to  the  water  sector. 


As  o  beginning,  labor  bos  urged  that  the  federal 
resources  agencies  be  reorganized  and  streamlined 
to  eliminate  waste,  duplication  and  jurisdictional  in¬ 
fighting.  Special  interests  have  too  long  pursued  nar¬ 
row  goals  in  agencies  like  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Army  Engineers.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  National  Parks, 
Public  Health,  Soil  Conservation  and  Forest  Services. 

At  the  federal  level,  there  is  need  for  sound,  busi¬ 
nesslike  management  control  over  investments  for 
resources  development  and  other  capital  investments. 
These  should  not  be  considered  as  current  expense 
items  in  budgeting,  but  carried  as  capital  investments 
in  a  modern  federal  capital  budget. 

If  the  eastern  drought  should  return,  millions  more 
people  will  have  their  water  rationed.  If  there  is  drought 
in  the  Southwest  and  Plains  States,  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people  will  see  their  pumps  sucking  sand  and  mud 
instead  of  water  and  they  will  be  importing  it  from  a 
more  fortunate  area  in  tank  cars. 

Along  the  streams  that  are  lined  with  factories, 
steam  electric  plants,  packinghouses  and  communities, 
small  and  large  waters  will  run  with  waste  and  silt, 
turn  their  uglified  surfaces  to  the  sky  and  fill  the  air 
with  stench. 

This  is  the  way  it  will  be,  and  worse,  just  as  long 
as  the  nation  allows  it  and  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  full 
price  to  pul  its  water  resources  in  order. 

A  TVA  booklet  calls  water  “nature's  constant  gift.” 
This  gift  is  deserved  only  if  it  is  cherished,  preserved 
and  wisely  used.  The  time  for  Americans  to  be  worthy 
of  it  is  now. 
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Energy  Revolution:  Peril  and  Promise 


The  energy  revolution  has  transformed  America. 
One  has  only  to  contrast  the  society  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  with  that  of  the  1960s.  Energy  has  been 
developed  in  such  varieties  and  in  such  abundance  that 
it  has  changed  the  daily  life  of  every  person.  It  has  at 
times  been  more  decisive  than  ideologies  and  it  has 
often  left  economic  and  social  institutions  obsolete 
as  man  has  continued  an  apparent  conquest  of  his  phy¬ 
sical  environment. 

The  change  has  been  dramatic.  A  century  ago,  the 
muscle  power  of  men  and  domestic  animals  supplied 
94  percent  of  the  world’s  energy  needs;  fossil  fuels 
like  coal  and  oil  supplied  only  5  percent.  Today  the 
situation  is  reversed.  The  industrialized  nations  now 
obtain  93  percent  of  their  energy  needs  from  coal,  oil 
and  natural  gas;  the  muscle  power  of  men  and  animals 
provides  only  6  percent  and  waterpower  contributes 
1  percent. 

In  the  past  half  century,  the  burdens  of  darkness, 
discomfort  and  drudgery  have  been  replaced  by  light 
and  heat  and  comfort.  Candles  have  given  way  to  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  wood  fires  for  cooking  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  plentiful  supplies 
of  energy  in  the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory 
have  created  producing  and  consuming  capacities  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  Utopians.  Energy  has  laid  the  basis 
for  transportation  and  communications  which  have 
made  this  nation  the  most  mobile  society  in  history. 

The  changes  set  loose  by  the  energy  revolution  will 
doubtlessly  accelerate.  The  U.S.  population  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  300  million  by  the  year  2000.  Thus 


there  will  be  an  increase  as  well  in  the  current  prob¬ 
lems  of  promoting  economic  growth  and  achieving 
full  employment,  of  raising  living  standards  and  main¬ 
taining  a  costly  defense  program,  of  protecting  the  en¬ 
vironment,  of  exploring  outer  space  and  aiding  the 
developing  nations.  The  present  stupendous  demands  I 

on  energy  resources,  raw  materials  and  land  and  water  I 

shrink  when  compared  to  the  soaring  demands  fore-  | 

seen  for  the  next  four  decades.  l 

About  five-sixths  of  all  the  fossil  fuels — such  as 
coal,  oil  and  natural  gas — consumed  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  use  have  taken  place  over  the  past  60 
years.  The  total  consumption  of  all  such  fuels  used 
before  the  year  1900  would  not  last  5  years  at  today’s 
rate  of  consumption. 

The  pressure  of  more  and  more  people  and  their 
needs  is  the  basic  factor  here  and  throughout  the 
world  in  attempting  to  answer  the  inevitable  question;  ’ 

Will  there  be  enough  to  go  around? 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  immediate  question 
is  whether  we  have  sufficient  supplies  of  energy  to 
sustain  a  rate  of  economic  growth  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  essential  goals  of  America’s  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  i 

One  thing  is  sure.  With  all  of  man’s  ingenuity  and  ■ 

adaptability  and  thirst  for  more  and  more  knowledge,  ' 

he  still  must  work  within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  earth’s  natural  environment.  "J 

Reverend  Thomas  Malthus  of  England  postulated 
over  160  years  ago  that  population  growth  tended  to 
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outstrip  its  means  of  subsistence.  In  his  view  and  that 
of  latter-day  Malthusians,  this  built-in  imbalance  was 
periodically  “corrected”  by  economic  depressions, 
poverty,  disease,  pestilence  and  famine. 

Malthus  did  not  foresee  the  decline  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  in  industrial  countries  which  has  taken  place. 
He  did  not  foresee  the  growth  of  a  new  agricultural 
technology  which  has  resulted  in  immense  increases 
in  per  acre  yield  in  spite  of  only  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  land  under  cultivation.  Nor  did  he  foresee 
the  new  sources  of  energy,  together  with  increasingly 
efficient  methods  of  discovery,  extraction,  processing, 
transportation  and  use.  Science  has  released  humanity 
from  the  despairing  destiny  implicit  in  Malthus’  phil¬ 
osophy. 

But  there  are  warning  signals.  Most  people  in  the 
world  still  go  to  bed  hungry.  Famines  still  sweep 
countries  like  China  and  India,  with  a  major  famine 
feared  in  India  within  the  next  decade. 

In  the  United  States  itself  there  is  a  blind  and 
optimistic  reliance  on  the  ability  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  find  all  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  supply¬ 
ing  enough  energy,  food,  water  and  raw  materials  to 
meet  the  voracious  demand  of  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  and  an  expanding  economy. 

Often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the 
energy  revolution  is  at  variance  with  nature’s  scheme 
of  conservation  of  raw  materials  and  energy  which 
had  endured  for  millions  of  years  before  the 
impact  of  the  late-comer,  man,  began  to  be  felt. 

And.  too,  the  more  the  environment  is  modified 
by  human  beings,  the  more  interdependent  human 
institutions  become  and  so  the  more  easily  they  can 
be  disrupted. 

The  history  of  the  heedless  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  building  up  this  nation  to  its  20th  century 
greatness  is  well  known.  Yet  topsoil  laboriously  built 
up  through  centuries  is  still  exposed  by  the  bulldozer, 
the  axe  and  power  saw,  or  by  the  farmer,  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains  or  scattered  by  the  winds.  In  many 


areas  the  water  cycle  has  been  destructively  disrupted. 
Human  and  industrial  wastes  continue  to  befoul 
streams  and  rivers.  Clean  air  is  now  being  laden  with 
contaminants  from  motor  vehicles,  industrial  processes 
and  coal-fired  power  plants.  Poisonous  radioactive 
fallout  still  drifts  across  continents  as  a  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  biologist  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  said  in  a  recent 
speech:  .  .  the  vast  new  powers  of  science  carry 

with  them  equally  vast  and  equally  new  responsibil¬ 
ities.”  Commoner  urged  that  scientists,  citizens  and 
government  administrators  work  together  to  “find 
the  means  to  preserve  ...  the  water,  the  air  and 
the  soil  and  to  conserve  the  resources  of  this 
planet  for  their  proper  service  to  the  welfare  of  man,” 

It  is  imperative  that  the  new  energy  revolution 
be  for  people.  Unless  it  is  guided  by  well-defined 
and  progressive  national  economic  and  social  policies 
and  goals,  together  with  all  necessary  social  controls, 
the  new  age  of  energy  abundance  will  not  mean  a 
more  satisfactory  life  for  most  people  nor  can  it  meet 
their  yet  unfulfilled  needs  and  aspirations. 

Trends  in  the  Use  of  Energy 

An  epic  story  lies  behind  the  cold  statistics  on  the 
uses  of  energy  in  America,  It  is  a  story  of  how  man 
found  a  nation  richly  endowed  with  coal,  oil,  natural 
gas  and  falling  water  and  used  these  resources  with 
vigor  and  ingenuity  to  transform  an  agricultural  econo¬ 
my  and  build  a  mighty  industrial  civilization. 

The  enormous  increases  in  the  use  of  energy  fuels 
have  been  stimulated  in  great  part  by  a  rising  popula¬ 
tion,  by  shifts  from  older  to  newer  fuels,  by  higher  in¬ 
come  and  living  levels.  These  changes  have  continu¬ 
ously  increased  per  capita  energy  use.  At  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  fewer  and  fewer  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  extraction,  processing  and  transportation 
of  energy  fuels  in  proportion  to  total  economic  activity. 

Between  1900  and  I960  the  use  of  energy  for  all 
purposes  by  Americans  increased  by  500  percent.  In 
1960,  the  United  States  consumed  the  energy  equiva¬ 
lent  of  8  million  barrels  of  oil,  nearly  2  million  tons  of 
coal  and  about  45  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

In  contrast  to  this  five-fold  increase  in  energy  con¬ 
sumption  over  six  decades  the  population  of  the  U.S. 
rose  by  142  percent  and  the  per  capita  use  of  energy 
moved  upward  by  almost  250  percent. 

With  only  about  6  percent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  uses  one-third  of  the  total  world 
production  of  energy.  It  has  an  annual  per  capita  rate 
of  use  six  times  that  of  the  average  per  capita  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  American  man,  woman 
and  child  has  working  for  him  each  year,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  contained 
in  9  tons  of  coal. 

In  1850,  the  U.S.  derived  90.6  percent  of  its  energy 
(other  than  that  supplied  by  the  muscles  of  men  and 
of  domestic  animals)  from  the  burning  of  wood  in  in¬ 
dustry,  for  heating  and  transportation  purposes.  The 
remaining  9.4  percent  of  the  aggregate  national  energy 
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consumption  was  obtained  from  the  burning  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  anthracite  coal. 

Fifty  years  later,  by  1900,  fuel  wood  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  coal  as  the  principal  energy  source  for  the 
nation — 70.3  percent  coal,  20.7  percent  fuel  wood. 
By  1900,  the  second  great  shift  in  energy  fuel  sources 
was  beginning — petroleum,  natural  gas  and  hydro- 
power  together  were  accounting  for  9  percent  of  total 
U.S.  energy  use  for  all  purposes. 

By  1960,  petroleum  products,  including  natural  gas. 
had  toppled  King  Coal  from  its  throne.  Coal  provided 
only  24.5  percent  of  energy  used  in  the  nation,  with 
oil  and  natural  gas  providing  68.4  percent.  Hydro- 
power  and  fuel  wood  each  supplied  about  3.5  percent 
of  U.S.  energy  consumed  in  I960. 

Most  experts  are  in  general  agreement  that  these 
proportions  are  likely  to  hold  in  the  immediate  period 
ahead. 

The  change  from  wood  to  coal  laid  the  basis  for 
the  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Expanded 
steel  production  stimulated  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  throughout  the  country,  metal  machines  of  all 
kinds  spurred  the  growth  of  mass  production.  New 
and  cheaper  sources  of  lubrication  and  illumination 
came  from  petroleum  products. 

During  this  century,  liquid  fuel  and  electricity  have 
made  possible  even  more  changes.  Lighting,  communi¬ 
cations  and  automatic  controls  and  farm  operations — 
all  have  been  changed  and  reorganized.  Liquid  fuels 
have  made  possible  the  vast  growth  of  automotive 
transportation  and  highway  systems  carrying  motorized 
vehicles.  Each  innovation,  each  shift  from  older  to 
newer  energy  forms — in  combination  with  other 
changes — has  transformed  ways  of  living. 

Next  to  water  and  air,  upon  which  we  depend  for 
existence,  energy  is  our  most  indispensable  resource. 
Without  it,  an  urbanized  industrial  society  and  to¬ 
day's  manner  of  living  would  be  impossible 

Future  Energy  Requirements 

Since  World  War  II,  searching  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  future  trends  in  the  demand  for 
energy.  The  aim  is  to  ascertain  the  amounts  necessary 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  and  establish  the  neces¬ 
sary  policies  and  programs  to  secure  it. 

Since  the  landmark  study  of  the  energy  and  raw 
materials  situation  was  presented  to  President  Truman 
by  his  Materials  Policy  Commission  (Paley  Report)  in 
1952,  a  number  of  important  analyses  of  the  problem 
have  been  made.  Studies  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission,  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study 
Group  and  others.  The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  up¬ 
date  the  far-reaching  Paley  Report  was  “Resources  in 
America’s  Future,”  a  1963  study  issued  by  Resources 
for  the  Future,  a  non-profit  organization.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  National  Power  Survey  was  re¬ 
leased  in  1964, 

Most  previous  forecasts  of  U.S.  energy  demands 


have  been  underestimates.  Actual  requirements,  in 
particular  that  for  electric  energy  and  natural  gas,  have 
had  a  consistent  habit  of  bursting  the  seams  of 
nearly  every  forecast.  Even  now,  many  present  esti¬ 
mates  discount  the  possible  future  effect  of  nuclear 
energy  as  a  competitive  fuel  on  the  demand  for  power. 

In  view  of  an  increasing  U.S.  population  which  will 
reach  about  300  million  people  by  the  year  2000,  a 
doubling  of  per  capita  use  of  energy  during  the  next 
35  years,  the  total  demand  for  coal,  oil.  natural  gas 
and  electric  power  will  increase  threefold  by  2000. 
By  that  time,  the  demand  for  electric  power  may  have 
quadrupled. 

Available  Energy  Reserves 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  triple 
available  energy  supplies  from  coal,  oil,  natural  gas, 
hydropower  and  nuclear  fuels  to  carry  out  this  na¬ 
tion’s  obligation  to  its  domestic  and  foreign  commit¬ 
ments  and  maintain  an  expanding  economy  for  the 
rest  of  the  20th  century. 

Does  America  have  enough  energy  fuels  within  its 
borders  or  available  from  other  countries  to  go  around? 

One  British  Thermal  Unit  (BTU)  is  the  amount  of 
energy  sufficient  to  heat  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
fahrenheit.  The  1962  Senate  fuels  and  energy  study 
indicated  there  are  fossil  fuel  reserves  (coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas)  of  about  28-30  quintillion  BTUs.  One 
quintillion  is  expressed  numerically  as  1  followed  by 
18  zeros. 

Using  somewhat  different  definitions,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  furnished  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission  with  energy  reserve  estimates  used  in  the 
Commission’s  1962  study  on  civilian  nuclear  power. 
Interior  showed  about  130  quintillion  BTUs  of  fossil 
fuel  energy  reserves — 6  quintillion  were  known  and 
could  be  processed  at  about  the  same  costs  as  those 
presently  prevailing;  124  quintillion  were  in  the  form 
of  marginal,  more  costly  and  inferred  but  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  resources.  About  1.4  quintillion  BTUs  of 
energy  resources  had  been  consumed  in  America  by 
1962  and,  by  2000.  an  estimated  5  quintillion  BTUs 
will  have  been  used  up. 

On  this  basis  the  U.S.  will  have  depleted  its  presently 

IMBALANCE  IN  CURRENT  U.S.  USE 
OF  FOSSIL  FUELS 


RESERVES  CONSUMPTION 

SOURCE:  Pg.  19,  “Nuclear  Power,  U.S  A  by  ^nn,  Pittman  ano  Hogerton 
Copyright  1964  by  McGraw-Hill.  Inc 
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known  low-cost  energy  reserves  within  the  next  century 
or  less  and  all  foreseeable  conventional  energy  re¬ 
sources  within  150  to  200  years. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  forecasts  of  energy 
consumption  become  less  reliable  the  further  into  the 
future  they  attempt  to  penetrate. 

Coal  and  petroleum  resources  are  non-renewable; 
that  is,  they  were  formed  by  intense  heat  over  millions 
of  years.  Each  ton  of  coal  mined,  each  barrel  of  oil  or 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  extracted  from  wells 
reduces  the  national  and  world  supply  absolutely. 

Yet  estimates  of  available  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  constantly  being  revised  as  new  discoveries 
are  made,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
coal  reserves  of  this  country  are  still  enormous  and 
appear  ample,  for  this  century  at  least.  The  higher 
costs  of  the  exploration  and  location  of  oil  deposits  and 
of  mining  lower  grade  coal  at  greater  depths  will  tend 
to  affect  consumers  in  the  years  to  come  unless  new 
techniques  and  devices  offset  this  trend. 

Competing  new  sources  of  energy  inevitably  will 
make  it  less  desirable  to  expand  exploration  for  new 
fossil  fuels  resources  (coal  and  petroleum),  even  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  their 
wise  conservation. 

A  tapering  off  of  the  heavy  dependency  on  the  use 
of  these  energy  fuels  long  before  the  time  of  their 
exhaustion  can  be  expected.  During  this  period  tech¬ 
nological  change-  within  the  fossil  fuel  industries  will 
slow  down  the  rate  of  their  depletion  and  reduce  the 
costs  of  their  extraction,  processing  and  transportation. 

America,  with  only  6  percent  of  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation,  contains  about  30  percent  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  fossil  fuels.  While  the  world  rate  of  energy  use 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  de¬ 
pleting  its  less  extensive  reserves  three  times  more 
rapidly. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has  become  a  net 
importer  of  petroleum,  obtaining  about  20  percent  of 
its  requirements  from  abroad.  This,  however,  reflects 
the  lower  world  market  cost  of  petroleum,  not  a  present 
shortage  of  U.S.  oil. 

America’s  energy  conservation  position  will  not  in 
the  long  run  be  aided  by  this  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil.  As  industry  and  technology  are 
accelerated  in  the  developing  nations,  this  will  increase 
the  world  consumption  of  oil  and  other  energy  fuels, 
with  foreign  reserves  becoming  depleted  before  our 
own.  This  cannot  but  aggravate  the  strain  on  U.S. 
oil  and  coal  deposits  as  they  will  be  called  upon  for 
export.  This  situation  requires  swift  steps  to: 

1.  Supplement  existing  fossil  fuels  wherever  eco- 
nomically-feasible  new  or  supplementary  energy  fuels 
can  be  used  on  a  meaningful  scale; 

2.  Develop  increasingly  efficient  methods  of  discov¬ 
ering,  extracting,  processing,  transporting  and  using 
conventional,  new  and  supplementary  energy  fuels; 

3.  Develop  new  and  improve  on  present  techniques 
of  electric  power  generation  and  transmission. 


Two  new  and  enormous  sources  of  energy  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  a  significant  part  in  achieving  the  goal 
of  enlarging  the  resource  base  of  America  and  the 
world  within  the  next  two  or  three  decades  or  sooner. 

The  new  energy  sources  are  oil  from  shale  rock  and 
nuclear  power  derived  from  uranium  and  thorium. 

The  New  Shale  Oil  Resource 

Beneath  the  plateau  country  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  in  portions  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  lies  the  largest  energy  resource  in  the  world — oil 
shale — containing  a  petroleum  equivalent  40-fold 
larger  than  the  nation’s  combined  reserves  of  coal, 
liquid  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  It  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  future  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  two  centuries  and  is  conservatively  worth 
between  $2.5  and  $5  trillion. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oil  share  potential  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  emerging  question  is  whether  this  enormous 
energy  storehouse  will  be  developed  and  controlled  to 
benefit  the  nation  or  to  enrich  a  handful  of  giant  oil 
companies. 

The  efforts  of  labor,  conservation,  farm  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  have  slowed  down  what  appeared  to  be 
a  fast  takeover  by  the  large  oil  companies,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  oil  shale  lands  and  then  de¬ 
veloping  them  at  their  leisure  and  on  their  own  terms. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee  were  warned  by  these  groups  that  many 
basic  questions  need  to  be  solved  before  development 
gets  under  way. 

Oil  shale  rock  has  been  used  for  heating  and  later 
for  liquid  petroleum  for  more  than  125  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  high  fuel  cost  areas  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Even  now  it  is  used  for 
gas  in  heating  in  Estonia  and  Leningrad,  USSR. 

Although  supplanted  as  an  expanding  energy  source 
by  the  big  oil  discoveries  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  an  intense  and  speculative  boom  shortly 
after  World  War  I  in  Colorado,  followed  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Minerals  Leasing  Act  of  1920  which 
closed  off  filing  of  oil  shale  claims  under  the  1872 
Mining  Acts.  In  1930,  President  Hoover  withdrew  all 
federal  lands  from  oil  shale  development  and,  during 
the  New  Deal,  President  Roosevelt  opened  them  up 
only  for  conventional  oil,  gas  and  sodium  leasing. 

■The  World  War  II  petroleum  shortages  stimulated 
development  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  a 
pilot  oil  shale  program  near  Rifle,  Colorado,  to  de¬ 
velop  an  economically  competitive  technology.  This 
was  abandoned  under  oil  company  pressures  during 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  and  taken  up  again 
with  the  oil  companies  operating  the  facility  under 
government  contract  during  the  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son  administrations. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  AFL-CIO  informally 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  broad- 
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THE  CHANGING  SHARES 
OF  U.  S.  POWER  OUTPUT 


The  1967  policy  statement  on  oil  shale  adopted  by 
the  AFL-CIO  called  for  an  orderly  federal  multiple- 
use  oil  shale  development  program  which  would  “de¬ 
velop  economically  competitive  and  feasible  methods 
of  processing  oil  shale,  and  other  intermixed  minerals, 
foster  the  development  of  a  competitive  oil  shale 
industry,  protect  the  environment  affected  by  such 
programs,  help  provide  abundant  supplies  of  low-cost 
petroleum  products  to  the  American  consumer,  safe¬ 
guard  leasing  arrangements  against  monopoly,  and 
use  revenues  from  any  leasing  program  to  assist  in 
financing  federal  public  sector  programs,” 

The  battle  over  control  of  one  of  the  richest  re¬ 
sources  still  belonging  to  the  American  people  is  only 
beginning.  Its  outcome  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  every  citizen  and  every  worker. 


SOURCE.  Pg-  19,  "Nuclear  Power,  USA,"  by  Zinn.  PiUman  and  Hogerion, 
Copyright  1964  by  McGraw-Hill.  Inc 

based  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Committee,  which  released 
its  report  in  1965,  The  group  agreed  that  the  oil  shale 
resource  was  immense  and  valuable,  but  split  on  policy 
and  program  of  development,  in  particular  the  respec¬ 
tive  roles  of  the  federal  government  and  of  industry. 

In  1967,  the  Secretary  announced  a  proposed  5- 
point  development  program,  leading  to  fullscale  com¬ 
mercial  leasing.  This  program  was  opposed  by  labor, 
farm,  consumer  and  conservation  groups  before  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  in  February  and  in  May  1967,  both  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  under  chairmanship  of  Senator  Hart 
of  Michigan, 

In  1967,  legislation  was  introduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  to  establish  an  orderly  program  of 
oil  shale  development  in  the  public  interest,  a  position 
supported  by  the  AFL-CIO,  Also  that  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  announced  that  he  would  review  his  own  pro¬ 
posals, 

A  modified  set  of  program  recommendations  was 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  May  29,  1968,  While 
modifying  his  1967  program  in  some  respects,  these 
do  not  constitute  an  adequate  program  and  continues 
its  control  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  grandfather  oil 
companies. 

The  problems  facing  oil  shale  development  are  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult,  but  not  insuperable.  First,  the  cloudy 
federal  title  to  the  old  claims  prior  to  1966  and  the 
thousands  filed  during  1966,  allegedly  for  sodium 
minerals,  must  be  resolved  in  the  courts.  Second,  the 
oil  shale  resource  and  the  intermixed  sodium  minerals 
must  be  explored  and  evaluated.  Third,  an  effective 
technology  or  technologies  must  be  established  for 
mining,  crushing  and  heating  the  rock  to  release  the 
liquid  kerogen,  but  at  the  same  time  observe  conserva¬ 
tion  values.  Fourth,  major  policies  of  leasing,  or  of 
federal  yardstick  demonstration  plants,  must  be  de¬ 
termined  and  with  it  an  effort  to  benefit  consumers 
by  lower  prices  for  petroleum  products,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  competitive  oil  shale  industry,  together 
with  safeguards  against  its  being  taken  over  by  the  oil 
corporation  giants. 


The  New  Nuclear  Resource 

Nuclear  energy  in  a  power  reactor  provides  heat 
which  makes  steam  which  in  turn  generates  electric 
power,  heats  buildings  and  is  useful  in  other  industrial 
processes.  Except  for  the  kind  of  energy  fuel  used, 
there  is  no  difference  between  nuclear  heat  and  heat 
derived  from  burning  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Nuclear  power  has  certain  restrictions  in  the  range 
of  its  applications.  Unit  costs  are  attractive  only  in 
large-scale  power  plants  and  ships.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  indispensable  need  for  massive  and  expensive 
shielding  and  elaborate  safety  devices  and  precautions 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  nuclear  accidents. 
For  reasons  of  safety,  atomic  power  stations  until  re¬ 
cently  have  been  placed  at  some  distance  from  large 
concentrations  of  population. 

The  safety  factor  in  plant  location  is  becoming  less 
and  less  a  point  of  objection,  with  advancing  knowlege 
and  experience  in  operating  reactors.  Nevertheless,  at¬ 
tempts  by  utilities  to  construct  large  nuclear  power 
installations  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  local 
groups  on  safety  grounds. 

The  means  must  be  found  to  provide  citizens  with 
better  information  on  nuclear  power  facilities  and 
safety  problems  involved  if  public  confidence  is  to  be 
achieved  and  utilities  enabled  to  add  nuclear  plants 
to  their  systems,  observing  all  necessary  safety  criteria 
to  protect  the  public. 

There  are  areas  such  as  New  England,  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  California,  where  the  costs  of  coal, 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  are  very  high.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  nuclear  power  is  now  competitive  in  the  costs 
of  generating  electricity  with  conventional  fossil  fuels. 
In  the  future,  nuclear  power  also  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  other  energy  sources  in  the  heating 
of  homes  and  office  buildings. 

Environmental  Problems 

For  many  years,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  developing  experimental  reactors  of  a  de¬ 
sign  which  will  produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  is 
used  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  These  are  called 
breeder  reactors. 
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The  only  breeder  reactor  now  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  operated  on  a  test  basis  by  a  private 
power  company  near  Detroit,  Michigan. 

It  probably  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  relatively  few 
years  before  breeder  reactors  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
mercial  electric  utilities.  They  will  make  it  possible 
(o  utilize  the  entire  energy  potential  contained  in 
uranium  and  thorium.  This  would  mean  the  known 
nuclear  resource  would  be  increased  by  a  factor  of 
100,  making  mining  costs  a  negligible  factor. 

A  breakthrough  in  breeder  technology  would  open 
up  for  processing  enormous  quantities  of  low-grade 
uranium  and  thorium  ore.  Thorium  is  an  element 
which  yields  a  fissionable  isotope  uranium  (U-238). 
These  elements  are  found  in  the  granitic  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  from  New  England  to  Tennessee, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Lakes  states 
and  in  phosphate  and  shale  oil  rock  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Tennessee  and  Florida. 

In  ultimate  terms,  uranium  and  thorium,  if  mined 
to  fuel  more  and  more  breeder  reactors  of  the  future, 
would  stupendously  multiply  the  energy  resources  of 
America  some  2,300  times.  This  would  give  substance 
to  a  prophecy  made  several  years  ago  by  Lewis 
Strauss,  former  AEC  chairman,  that  one  day  nuclear 
power  would  be  so  cheap  and  abundant  it  would  not 
even  be  metered. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  costs  of  generating  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electric  power  from  a  nuclear-fueled  plant  has 
dropped  from  more  than  50  mills  to  between  8  to  14 
mills.  Plants  now  under  construction  or  planned  will 
hopefully  bring  costs  down  to  somewhere  between  4  to 
7  mills,  fully  competitive  in  many  areas  with  large  unit 
coal-fired  power  stations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  long- 
range  future  of  nuclear  power  does  not  lie  with  burner 
reactors  now  in  use  but  with  the  breeders,  simply  on 
the  basis  of  fully  utilizing  the  resource.  The  value  of 
the  present  generation  of  atomic  power  plants  is  mainly 
In  high  fuel  cost  areas,  with  great  promise  if  employed 


in  huge  units  of  a  million  kilowatts  or  more  to  generate 
both  for  power  and  large-scale  desalinization  of  water 
in  the  southwestern  and  Gulf  states  and  water-short 
regions  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Work  on  this  most 
important  aspect  of  peaceful  nuclear  development  is 
already  proceeding  with  joint  cooperation  between 
the  AEC  and  the  Interior  Department,  with  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  collaboration  between  the  U.S.  and 
Israel  and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  shale  oil  and  nuclear  resources  are  brought  into 
full  play  in  serving  the  expanding  energy  requirements 
of  a  still  increasing  population  in  a  full  employment 
economy,  they  will  provide  an  immense  base  from 
which  the  United  States  economy  can  rise  to  new 
heights. 

The  expansion  of  the  utility  industry  even  now  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  10  percent  of  total  national  industrial 
construction.  By  1980,  its  annual  capital  investment  is 
expected  to  reach  some  $6.5  billion  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  $20  billion.  Annual  costs  of  generating 
and  transmitting  electric  power  may  exceed  $15  bil¬ 
lion  by  1980  and  approach  $50  billion  by  2000. 

Reductions  in  nuclear  power  costs  would  not  only 
serve  as  healthy  competition  to  coal  and  natural  gas, 
but  could  largely  eliminate  the  now  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  fuel  costs  between  regions  because  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  thus  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  in  power  bills  each  year. 

Moreover,  expansion  of  shale  oil  uses  will  enable 
more  effective  conservation  of  conventional  petroleum 
resources.  In  the  same  manner,  the  use  of  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  to  produce  electricity  will  aid  in  conservation  of  coal 
reserves  and  stimulate  research  and  development  into 
other  potential  uses  of  coal — as  a  liquid  fuel  and  in 
industrial  processes — which  would  be  non-competitive 
with  nuclear  energy. 

With  strong  regulation  through  the  federal  power 
yardstick,  there  could  be  a  lower  rate  base  and  lower 
bills  for  the  nation’s  electricity  users.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  power  at  prices  not  much  higher  than  the 
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costs  of  transmission,  operation,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
placement. 

Such  low  costs  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  soar¬ 
ing  per  capita  use  of  electricity.  Over  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally,  but  in  particular  in  regions  now  penalized  by 
higher  energy  fuel  costs,  industrial  development  would 
gain  momentum. 

Overcrowded  and  decaying  urban  centers  could  be 
decentralized,  with  populations  gathered  around  nu¬ 
clear  energy  complexes  which  would  create  power  and 
expand  other  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  This  would  help 
create  better  towns  and  cities,  better  use  of  land  and 
reduce  the  strain  on  transportation  facilities. 

New  Generation  and  Transmission  Techniques 

In  recent  years,  space  and  military  research  pro¬ 
grams  have  developed  a  new  concept  of  power  genera¬ 
tion — the  direct  conversion  of  the  chemical  energy 
of  heat  releases  to  electric  energy.  The  aim  of  this  re¬ 
search  is  to  eliminate  steam  boilers,  turbines  and  gen¬ 
erators  in  the  production  of  electric  power. 

Among  the  methods  of  direct  generation  being  pur¬ 
sued  is  the  thermo-electric  generator,  which  enables 
electricity  to  be  passed  off  into  a  wire  from  application 
of  heat  to  electric  conductors. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  fuel  cells  bear  great 
promise.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  storage  battery 
principle  in  that  the  energy  is  provided  by  chemical 
reaction  and  is  not  stored.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  been  experimenting  with  an  auto  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  fuel  cell,  with  only  30-odd  moving  parts. 
Longer  lasting  fuel  cells  could  provide  a  basis  for  a 
profound  revolution  in  the  petroleum  and  automobile 
industries. 

Thermonuclear  fusion  power  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  releasing  tremendous  quantities  of  energy  by 
combining  lighter  elements  at  high  velocity  to  form 
new  and  heavier  elements. 

The  world’s  nuclear  scientists  have  been  at  work  on 
the  problem  of  containment  of  plasma  in  a  magnetic 
field  at  temperatures  between  40  to  100  million  de¬ 
grees  centigrade  in  order  to  provide  a  sustained  re¬ 
action  emitting  energy. 

The  heavy  hydrogen  atoms  (deuterium  and  tritium) 
used  in  this  technique  are  found  throughout  the  world’s 
oceans  and  seas.  Success  in  achieving  fusion  power 
would  place  still  another  energy  resource  of  almost 
inconceivable  vastness  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
of  the  world  in  the  more  distant  future. 

The  technology  of  efficiently  transmitting  huge 
amounts  of  power  over  distanees  up  to  1,000  miles  or 
more  has  been  designated  as  ehv  (extra  heavy  voltage). 
More  familiarly,  when  combined  with  huge  coal  or 
atomic-fueled  generating  plants,  it  is  known  as  “giant 
power.” 

The  giant  power  confcept  was  pioneered  by  the  late 
Gifford  Pinchot  in  the  1920s.  It  was  utilized  in  the 
early  English  power  grid  and  by  TVA  and  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Power  Administration  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s. 

But  since  that  time  various  European  countries,  in¬ 
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eluding  the  USSR,  have  expanded  ehv  to  carry  500,- 
000  volts  or  more  of  electric  energy,  as  compared  to 
the  345,000  volt  lines  of  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

The  federal  power  agencies  and  private  utilities  of 
this  country,  however,  are  now  expanding  ehv  in  ear¬ 
nest.  A  vast  system  of  ehv  lines  to  exchange  power 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  to  the  Mexican  border  is  well  toward  eompletion. 
Utilities,  singly  or  in  loosely-associated  groups,  are 
now  exploring  ehv. 

The  result  most  certainly  will  be  regional,  interre¬ 
gional  power  exchanges  and  finally  a  national  power 
supply  system.  The  thermal  plants  would  supply  the 
steady  power  demand,  while  hydro  plants  would  be 
operated  to  meet  sudden  load  demands  of  users. 

The  1964  National  Power  Survey  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  set  forth  the  needs  and  advantages 
of  such  mixed  ownership  networks  and  suggested  that 
it  could  result  by  1980  in  savings  of  fixed  charges 
amounting  to  some  $  1 1 .7  billion  a  year  for  the  nation 
— much  of  which  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  lower  electricity  bills. 

The  national  concern  over  the  two  major  power 
failures  of  1965  and  1967  which  affected  millions  of 
citizens,  resulted  in  FPC  and  administration  proposed 
legislation  to  ensure  reliability  of  electrical  service  and 
avoid  major  blackouts  (the  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  of  1967).  Legislation  has  also  been  introduced 
to  require  private  utilities  building  nuclear  plants  to 
allow  smaller  consumer  owned  utilities  to  buy  into 
them  and  thus  obtain  an  adequate  future  power  supply. 
Increasing  attention  is  now  being  given  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  as  to  the  e'ffects  of  transmission 
lines  on  the  environment  and  of  nuclear  plants  on 
thermal  pollution. 

As  the  nation’s  largest  consumers’  organization,  the 
AFL-CIO  is  vitally  interested  that  the  fruits  of  such  a 
new  advance  will  be  reflected  both  in  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  power  and  lower  power  bills.  It  is  equally  In¬ 
terested  to  assist  in  developing  national  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  monopoly  control. 

Today's  need  is  for  broad  energy  planning  and 
policy  decisions  made  at  the  national  level  and  geared 
both  to  immediate  and  longer  range  national  objectives 
of  strengthening  economic  growth  and  stability.  All 
such  policies  should  embody  widespread  benefits  to 
consumers,  safeguards  against  growth  of  monopoly 
and  employment  of  wise  conservation,  management 
and  use,  including  the  control  of  adverse  environmen¬ 
tal  effects. 

Not  only  must  man  use  these  forces  for  his  release 
from  the  fetters  of  his  natural  environment,  but  he 
must  come  to  understand  that  the  forces  he  now 
controls  have  become  so  enormous  and  so  impersonal 
that  they  are  impacting  his  physical  habitat  and  his 
social  organization  as  well.  The  crucial  task  ahead 
is  to  find  ways  to  harmonize  the  polarized  extremes 
of  the  natural  system  of  evolution  and  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  natural  evolutionary  processes  by 
man.  Human  freedom  and  human  wellbeing  depend 
on  how  well  this  challenge  is  met. 
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S.  1075 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEH  STATES 

February  18, 1969 

Mr.  Jackson  (for  liimself  and  Mr.  Stevens)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Coinniittee  on  Interior  and  Insidar 
Affairs 


A,  BILL 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Envh'onmental  Quality. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  and  foster 

4  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effectively  re- 

5  duce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  environment 

6  in  the  management  and  development  of  the  Nation’s  natural 

7  resources,  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the  Nation’s 

8  natural  resources  and  the  environmental  forces  affecting 
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them  and  responsible  for  their  development  and  future  well- 
being,  and  to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  through  a  comprehensive 
and  continuing  program  of  study,  review,  and  research. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  ^ 
referred  to  as  the  ‘‘Secretary”) ,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  and  analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and 
environmental  quality ; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural 
environment,  including  the  plant  and  animal  systems, 

and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  information  ( 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and 
an  interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  which  make  significant  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  natural  environment; 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  rcceiv- 
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ing  information  and  data  on  ecological  research  and 
evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by  other 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  ; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an 
ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publi¬ 
cations,  atlases,  and  maps; 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipali¬ 
ties,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

(g)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  resource-oriented 
projects ; 

(t)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies 
planning  development  projects  to  consult  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects  on  the 
natural  environment ; 

(i)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural 
areas  under  Federal  ownership  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and 

(j)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  102.  In  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  including  train¬ 
ing  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
individuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  prop¬ 
erty,  personal  services,  or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments  and  agencies  such 
infoi-mation,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  he  fur¬ 
nished  by  such  departments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing  advice 
or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
environmental  research  in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other 
countries  in  cooperation  with  ai)propriate  departments  or 


agencies  (d  such  countries  or  with  (!oordinatin(r  international 


organizations  if  he  determines  that  such  activities  will  con¬ 


tribute  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  give,  or 
shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the  Secretary  any  authority 
over  any  of  the  authorized  progmins  of  any  other  depart- 
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iiieiit  or  agency  of  the  Goveniinent,  or  as  repealing, 
modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  ex.isting  authorities  or 
responsibilities  that  any  department  or  agency  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  de|)artnients  and  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  eliminating  any  un¬ 
necessary  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
])riated  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council”).  The  Council  shall  he 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  he  profes¬ 
sionally  (pialilied  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic, 
and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  Nation.  The  President 
shall  designate  the  (ffiairnian  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council  from  such  members. 
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Sec.  202.  (a)  The  primaiy  function  of  the  Council 
shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and  the 
factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study 
and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and 
health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In  carrying  out  this  function, 
the  Council  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  environment; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  President 
on  the  foiTnulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality; 

( 3 )  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  make  such  infonnation  available  to 
the  public. 

(h)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise 
new  and  existing  programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly 
1)}'  Federal  agencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(('.)  It  shall  he  the  duty  and  fuiictiou  of  the  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Ih’esident  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial  environment 
quality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
annually  beginning  June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality 
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report  which  shall  set  forth  (a)  the  status  and  condition  of 
the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  the  air, 
the  aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  terrestrial  environment,  including,  l)ut  not  limited  to,  the 
forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
environment;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
quality,  management,  and  utilization  of  such  environments 
and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  smns  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 
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srehensive  plans.  The  time  has  now  come 
for  these  plans  to  be  put  into  effect.  We 
wiNwant  to  detemine  not  only  how  far 
alon^they  have  progressed  but  also  what 
furth^  assistance,  financial  or  other¬ 
wise,  tSfy  require  from  the  Federal 
Govemnumt. 

We  will^Vof  course,  welcome  the  views 
of  all  Memlws  of  the  Senate  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  States  involved  in  the  several 
regions,  as  wel\as  from  the  Governors 
of  those  States.  IN^sk  any  Senator  wish¬ 
ing  to  testify  in  p^on  kindly  to  call  the 
subcommittee  profe^onal  staff  member, 
Stewart  E.  McClure,  (^extension  6176  to 
make  arrangements. 

The  legislation  in  whi^  I  am  joining 
Senator  Randolph  today  ^uld  author¬ 
ize  $175  million  for  the  five  r^ional  com¬ 
missions  other  than  Appalac^a  for  fis¬ 
cal  years  1970  and  1971.  Th^  funds 
would  enable  the  States  and  oN^r 
titles  within  economic  development  re¬ 
gions  to  take  maximum  advanta^of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  becaus 
of  their  economic  situation,  they  can¬ 
not  supply  the  required  matching  share. 
Under  criteria  provided  for  in  the  act, 
these  frmds  would  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  projects  under  such  programs 
above  the  fixed  minimum  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  by  the  applicable  law. 

One  of  the  areas  to  be  explored  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings  will  be  to 
determine  if  this  level  of  funding  is  suf¬ 
ficient  and  to  determine  what  might  be 
the  best  way  to  insure  that  whatever 
funds  are  authorized  and  appropriated 
are  put  to  the  most  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  use  possible. 

The  subcommittee  will  also,  at  a  lat¬ 
er  date,  in  addition  to  other  activities, 
look  into  the  applicability  of  the  overall 
economic  development  program  to  the 
great  urban  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

I  look  forward  to  the  same  fine  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  both  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity,  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
and  I  will  welcome  their  advice  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  here  today  in  enthusia^c 
support  for  this  legislation  and  for/xhe 
progi'ams  that  it  would  extend. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  ^Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  in  1965  when  Oie  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Ecoi^mic  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  established  six  regional 
commissions  that  are  tl^subject  of  the 
bill  just  introduced.  Bu/l  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  a  little  ojrer  2  years  ago,  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Puhiu;  Works  and  its  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Ec^omic  Development.  As 
a  child  and  projiuct  of  the  heart  of  Appa¬ 
lachia,  I  have  taken  a  particular  per¬ 
sonal  inter^t  in  the  activities  of  that 
commission  and  attach  a  great  impor¬ 
tance  t(ywhat  it  has  done  and  to  what  it 
yet  ca^do.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  effi- 
cac^^m  the  commission  approach,  I  have 
nmJess  enthusiasm  for  the  promise  of  the 
fs  fledging  commissions  now  organiz- 
in  other  sections  of  our  Nation. 


Accidents  of  geography,  demography, 
and  changing  industrial  requirements 
have  combined  to  isolate  from  full  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  cer¬ 
tain  readily  identifiable  areas  of  our  land. 
Areas  once  prosperous  or  at  least  prom¬ 
ising  have  fallen  further  and  further  be¬ 
hind  by  any  criterion:  production,  in¬ 
come,  education,  health  facilities,  mobil¬ 
ity.  Most  of  these  areas  are  largely  in¬ 
habited  by  a  proud  and  independent 
people  who  do  not  beg  for  charity,  be 
they  American  Indians  in  the  Southwest 
or  northern  Great  Lakes  regions,  farm¬ 
ers,  and  sharecroppers  who  work  the  soil 
in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plains,  or  the  vig¬ 
orous  men  and  women  who  have  long 
struggled  for  a  decent  life  in  the  Ozarks 
or  the  Appalachians.  But  to  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  environment 
and  resources,  they  need  our  help  so 
that  they  may  help  themselves. 

The  genesis  of  the  Appalachian  Re¬ 
gional  Development  Act,  which  has 
served  as  the  precursor  of  and  model  for 
other  regional  development  efforts  was  a 
unique  event  in  the  long  and  successful 
tistory  of  our  federal  system  of  govem- 
mt,  and  it  was  an  event  that  holds  or 
gr^  promise  for  our  national  future, 
not  ^ly  in  those  areas  where  cormnis- 
sions  nave  already  been  establishpa  but 
in  man\  other  areas  as  well. 

The  infeetus  for  the  creatic^  of  the 
President’sSAppalachian  Regiraal  Com¬ 
mission  in  1^3,  on  whose  r^ommenda- 
tions  the  formal  prograny'was  devised, 
came,  as  we  all^ow,  fr^  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy,  who^^  invest  in  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  pecS;^  of  that  region  is 
well  known.  He  wms.  able,  through  his 
eloquence  and  skilK  to'^^cus  national  at¬ 
tention  on  the  /need  N^at  was  plainly 
there. 

But  while  yfhuch  of  the\Nation  may 
have  been  janaware  of  the  \miet  crisis 
in  the  Appalachian  mountainXthe  peo¬ 
ple  of  t^region  and  their  elect^repre- 
sentat^es  had  long  been  very\much 
awarp  of  it.  Well  before  the  nationa^ro- 
gr^  was  conceived  or  thought  oKas 
bpmg  politically  or  economically  feasil^, 
:tensive  local  action  was  underway  tc 
improve  conditions  in  the  region.  Each 
State  in  Appalachia  had  established  a 
imit  for  economic  development.  Private 
individuals  and  private  corporations  and 
public  officials  and  bodies  of  every  size 
and  description  had  been  both  inventive 
and  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
whatever  they  could  with  the  sorely  lim¬ 
ited  resources  available  to  them. 

But  it  was  clear  that  these  efforts, 
though  valiant  and  productive  of  some 
progress,  were  not  equal  to  the  task. 
It  began  to  be  understood  that  by  join¬ 
ing  forces  and  working  together  toward 
solutions  for  mutually  shared  problems, 
the  individuals  and  corporations  and 
government  bodies  could  avoid  wasteful 
duplication  and  materially  benefit  by 
pooling  their  experience  and  expertise. 
And  so  the  Conference  of  Appalachian 
Governors  was  formed.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tives  of  eight  of  the  States  most  severely 
affected  by  the  Appalachian  syndrome 
voluntarily  assembled  to  work  together 
toward  the  hopeful  resolution  of  common 
problems.  Out  of  this  governors’  con¬ 


ference  grew  the  Pi’esident's  commission  » 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop-/ 
ment  Act  of  1965.  / 

The  Governors  of  the  13  States,  pa/ts 
of  which  now  fall  within  the  stat^ory 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  vision, 
have  continued  to  participate  personally 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  in  tjile  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  commission.  Sinste  individ¬ 
uals  in  each  State  government  have  been 
given  primary  responsibifixies  as  State 
regional  representatives  ^coordinate  the 
activities  of  State  progreuns  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  commi^ion  and  of  other 
constituent  States  ./Although  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  ui  the  way  of  economic 
and  social  devel^ment,  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  ter^  of  fostering  meaningful 
and  fruitful /regional  cooperation. 

Mr.  Present,  the  promise  of  regional 
cooperati^  is  very  great.  The  part  that 
it  can  pjiay  in  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  ^  our  Nation  is  very  large. 

Aryi  its  usefulness  must  not  be  re- 
sti-med  to  areas  of  severe  economic  hard- 
sljifp  and  deprivation,  although  the  need 
)r  it  is  perhaps  greatest  in  such  areas. 
'Regional  development  agencies  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order. 

Take,  for  example,  the  internecine 
competition  and  infighting  that  has  for 
years  impeded  the  equitable  development 
and  use  of  water  resources  in  the  western 
third  of  our  Nation.  Take,  as  another  ex¬ 
ample,  the  tremendous  advantages  that 
could  be  foimd  in  a  coordinated  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  tidewater  and  marine  re¬ 
sources  by  a  close  cooperation  of  those 
States  bordering  on  the  sea.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  see  the  first  fruits  of 
cooperation  among  States  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin  for  the  control  of  water 
pollution  and  the  formation  of  compacts 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution  that  like¬ 
wise  respects  no  political  boundaries. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  neighbor¬ 
ing  jurisdictions  who  share  common 
problems  to  pursue  separate  and  often 
contradictory  solutions.  The  regional 
concept  can  and  will  become  a  prime  re 
inforcement  of  our  federal  system  of 
government. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great 
ithusiasm  and  dedication  that  I  sujj- 
i;t  the  legislation  just  introduced.  As 
the  xiistinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitt^and  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Sen¬ 
ator  irovNDOLPH,  has  said,  the  bill  is  a 
point  ofxleparture  for  an  in-depth  look 
at  what  t^e  various  commissions  have 
done  and  t^btain  an  understanding  of 
what  their  future  capabilities  might  be. 

I  look  forwar^o  working  closely  with 
Senator  Randolm  and  Senator  Cooper 
and  other  commitn^  members  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  Having  rec«^tly  been  honored  by 
being  made  ranking  imnority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elionomic  Develop¬ 
ment,  I  particularly  loo^orward  to  my 
work  with  the  distingulsmsd  new  chair¬ 
man  of  that  subcommitcre,  Senator 
Montoya,  whose  dedication  N  economic 
opportunity  and  social  progr^  for  all 
Americans  is  well  known  in  this  ^dy  and 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  J\am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  A]^ 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  ex- 
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'tension,  introduced  today  by  my  most 
^le  and  distinguished  colleague,  Sena¬ 
tor  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
gmia.  The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tei^ion  of  the  act,  and  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $175  million  for  that 
periM. 

Aim  to  Appalachia  is  proving  daily  to 
be  onk  of  the  most  efficiently  operated 
programs  ever  to  come  out  of  Congress. 
Its  gre^  success,  I  believe,  can  also  be 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  a  reasonable 
balance  Ras  been  maintained  between 
direction  fcom  Washington  on  the  one 
hand,  and  \:ontrol  in  the  States  and  lo¬ 
calities  on  toe  other.  This  Federal  ap¬ 
proach  may^rove  to  be  the  key  factor 
in  the  solution  of  some  of  our  other  very 
great  problemV 

Since  1965,  ^nnsylvania  has  received 
approximately  M6.3  million  in  Federal 
money,  which  1ms  since  gone  into  52 
counties  with  a  TOpulation  of  6  million 
people.  All  Pennsylvanians  look  forward 
to  the  continued  ssccess  and  operation 
of  this  program.  A  commend  Senator 
Randolph  for  his  vigor  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  the  .^palachian  region. 

THE  JAMES  MADISC^  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDED 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN'A  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-\l7,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  VMr.  Hrus- 
KA)  to  the  James  MadisonX  Memorial 
Commission  in  lieu  of  the  Semtor  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  retire®. 

Ml’.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ^orum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cl¥k  will 
call  the  roll.  \ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  can  the  roll.  \ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  W 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  ipr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob\ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

S.  1075— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
STRATEGY  FOR  THE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to¬ 
day  introducing  legislation  which  has  as 
its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  strategy  for  the  management  of 
the  human  environment. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lay 
the  framework  for  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  and  study  which  will 
insure  that  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  will  be  able  to  live  in 
and  enjoy  an  environment  free  of  haz¬ 
ards  to  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  place 
a  new  emphasis  on  two  aspects  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  critically  important  field: 

First,  title  I  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  ecological  systems  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality.  It  is  critically  essential 
that  basic  research  in  this  neglected  area 
be  properly  funded  and  immediately  un¬ 
dertaken.  The  data  and  the  knowledge 
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necessary  to  an  understanding  of  man’s 
impact  on  the  environment  is  needed  be¬ 
fore  Government  and  private  industry 
can  make  knowledgeable  decisions  about 
how  their  activities  and  decisions  affect 
man-environment  relationships. 

The  need  for  basic  research  may  be 
seen  in  connection  with  the  current  con¬ 
troversies  over  the  short-  and  long-term 
impact  of  chemicals  and  pesticides  on 
both  human  and  animal  life.  Another 
example  is  the  need  for  research  on  the 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  weather  modi¬ 
fication,  so  that  appropriate  controls 
over  the  use  of  this  emerging  technology 
may  be  developed. 

A  contemporary  example  which  has 
aroused  great  public  concern  in  recent 
weeks  is  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  An 
editorial  in  the  February  14,  1969,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  part: 

It  is  often  man’s  crass  indifference  to  the 
consequences  of  technological  advance  in 
exploiting  nattire  which  is  leading  to  the 
despoiling  of  nature.  That  is  to  say,  the  gains 
from  technology  seem  to  run  only  one  way — 
to  profits  rather  than  to  preservation  of  a 
planet  on  which  man  can  comfortably  live. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say: 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  around  the 
thesis  under  which  natural  resources  have 
long  been  regarded.  Instead  of  deciding  that 
we  must  exploit  them  because  we  are  techni¬ 
cally  able  to  do  so,  we  ought  to  postpone 
exploiting  them  until  the  need  is  great  or 
our  knowledge  of  v/hat  damage  exploitation 
may  do  is  substantially  larger. 

In  my  judgment,  more  must  be  done, 
and  it  must  be  done  soon,  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  data  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  man  and  his  intrusive  tech¬ 
nology  upon  an  environment  that  is  un¬ 
ceasingly  subject  to  growing  pressures. 

Second,  title  II  of  the  bill  would  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  to  study 
and  analyze  environmental  trends;  the 
factors  that  affect  these  trends;  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  conservation, 
_social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the 
'Nation.  The  Council  would  also  advise 
and  assist  the  President  on  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
an  annual  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment  as  required  by  section  203 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  process  of  policy  review  on  matters 
affecting  our  entire  biological  and  phys¬ 
ical  resources  can  be  achieved  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  forum  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  consideration  of  alternative 
solutions  to  all  environmental  problems. 

Our  present  governmental  institutions 
are  not  designed  to  deal  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner  with  problems  involv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  our  surroundings  and 
man’s  relationship  to  the  environment. 
The  resposibilities  and  functions  of 
government  institutions  as  presently  or¬ 
ganized  are  extremely  fractionated.  We 
have,  for  example,  separate  agencies  and 
separate  policies  on  shipping,  fisheries, 
mines,  forests,  and  water  resource  de¬ 
velopment.  At  some  point  in  our  history 
we  felt  it  was  wise  to  organize  Govern¬ 
ment  around  these  concepts.  This  orga¬ 
nization  reflects  our  early  national  goals 


of  resources  exploitation,  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  conquest. 

Our  national  goals  have,  however, 
changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years.  To¬ 
day  Government  organization  does  not 
reflect  this  change  in  objectives  and  the 
new  demands  which  are  being  placed  on 
the  environment. 

At  present  the  Federal  programs  of 
significant  concern  to  environmental 
management  are  scattered  throughout  11 
of  the  major  executive  departments  and 
16  independent  agencies.  The  problems 
of  coordination  and  control  are  obvious. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  new  ap¬ 
proaches  are  required  if  we  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  management  of  our  future 
environment.  Better  concepts  and  better 
institutions  must  be  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  programs  and  goals  of  exist¬ 
ing  agencies. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  session  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  on  behalf  of  Senator  Thomas  Ku- 
chel  and  myself.  The  text  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  together 
with  other  relevant  materials,  may  be 
found  at  page  S18808  of  the  December 
15,  1967,  Congressional  Record.  Further 
materials  from  various  sources  discuss¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  national  strategy  on 
environmental  management  may  be 
found  at  page  S959  of  the  February  6, 
1968,  Congressional  Record. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  any 
effort  to  undertake  a  meaningful  study  of 
environmental  and  natural  resource  ad¬ 
ministration  faces  is  that  the  subject 
spans  the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the 
major  committees  of  the  Congress.  In  an 
effort  to  begin  the  process  of  review  with¬ 
out  impinging  upon  the  legitimate  legis¬ 
lative  and  jurisdictional  interests  of  any 
committee  of  the  Congress,  Congressman 
George  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
I  served  as  cochairmen  for  the  purpose  of 
convening  a  unique  and  highly  successful 
Joint  House-Senate  colloquim  to  discuss 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment 
last  July  17,  1968.  The  participants  at 
the  colloquim  included  five  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science  Ad¬ 
viser,  Mr.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Dean 
Don  K.  Price,  of  Harvard,  and  many 
concerned  Members,  of  the  Congress.  A 
varied  group  of  scholars  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  also  submitted  statements 
and  reports  on  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  policy  and  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  content  of  such  a  policy. 

The  colloquim  considered  the  broad 
policy  implications  of  environmental 
legislation  that  had  been  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress.  More  than  120  Mem¬ 
bers  had  introduced  bills  which  were 
referred  to  19  separate  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Most  of  these 
measures  dealt  with  individual  resource 
management  problems,  environmental 
pollution,  or  the  general  decline  in  the 
quality  of  urban  and  rural  living  condi¬ 
tions.  The  colloquim  was  not,  however, 
directed  to  a  discussion  of  specific  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  In  view  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  congressional  interest  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  the  colloquim  was 
directed  at  the  general  question  of  the 
need  for  a  national  environmental  policy. 
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A  special  report  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
“A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment” 
was  prepared  for  the  committee’s  use 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  colloquium. 
This  report  was  written  by  Prof.  L.  K. 
Caldwell,  of  Indiana  University,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  Van  Ness,  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  the  report  is  now  out  of 
print  and  because  it  summarizes  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  policy  effectiveness  and 
the  questions  of  implementing  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  of  environmental  adminis¬ 
tration  so  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  selected  portions  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  follow¬ 
ing  the  colloquium,  a  congressional  white 
paper  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
This  document,  which  was  distributed  to 
the  Congress  in  October,  summarized  the 
key  points  raised  in  the  dialog  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  colloquium 
participants.  It  also  suggested  a  number 
of  approaches  that  the  Congress  might 
follow  in  formulating  a  clear  and  force¬ 
ful  strategy  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  colloquium  disclosed  that  environ¬ 
mental  management  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  Congress  and  the 
administration  today.  This  fact  has  long 
been  recognized  in  academic  and  scien¬ 
tific  circles.  For  example,  last  year  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra¬ 
tion  devoted  an  entire  issue  of  its  journal. 
Public  Administration  Review,  to  the 
interaction  of  well-known  environmental 
problems  and  the  efficacy  of  existing 
(jovernment  pro'grams  to  deal  with  con¬ 
flicts  and  controversies  over  the  use  of 
the  environment.  The  editor  of  the  issue. 
Prof.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  of  Indiana 
University,  called  attention  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  statutes  that  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress  on  behalf  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  public  health,  urban  planning, 
atmospheric  research,  oceanography, 
rural  conservation,  and  related  fields.  Yet 
he  emphasized  that  these  measm-es  “do 
not  cumulate  to  give  us  basic  political 
doctrine  that  would  guide  social  conduct 
as  it  impinges  upon  the  enviromnent.” 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  major 
conferences  sponsored  by  philanthropic 
foimdations  and  universities,  including 
the  Industry  and  Environment  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Williams  Collie  in  October 
1968,  have  pinpointed  very  serious  gaps 
in  our  private  and  public  research  effort 
to  understand  the  long-term  social  im¬ 
plications  of  the  environmental  changes 
being  wrought  by  rapidly  expanding 
technologies  and  their  industrial  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisers  to  periodically  review  all  exist¬ 
ing  programs  and  activities  carried  out 
by  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  to  document  and  anticipate 
imminent  environmental  alterations,  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  President.  The  Council  would  thus 
help  the  President  evaluate  the  trends  of 


new  technologies  and  developments  as 
they  affect  our  total  surroundings,  and 
to  develop  broad  policies,  including  those 
related  to  anticipatory  research,  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  man-induced  environmental 
changes  which  could  have  serious  social 
and  economic  consequences. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
duplicate  any  existing  research  evalua¬ 
tion  functions  such  as  those  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  must  be  advanced  and  related  to  the 
public’s  interest  in  maintaining  a  quality 
environment  and  in  establishing  better 
man-environment  relationships.  The  aim 
of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a  continuing  and 
thorough  consideration  of  our  Nation’s 
overall  progress  in  meeting  national  and 
international  problems  of  environmental 
management  which  ai’e  critically  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

The  need  for  an  information  gather¬ 
ing  body  such  as  the  proposed  Council 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  is  c^ear.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  must  do  more  to  an¬ 
ticipate  environmental  problems  and  de¬ 
velop  strategies  for  their  resolution  be¬ 
fore  they  assume  crisis  proportions.  It  is 
far  cheaper — in  human,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  terms — to  anticipate  these  prob- 
lenis  at  an  early  date  and  to  And  alter¬ 
natives  before  they  require  the  massive 
expenditiures  we  are  now  obligated  to 
make  to  control  air  and  water  pollution 
and  to  deal  with  recurring  problems  such 
as  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill. 
The  proposed  Coimcil  could  perform  this 
function  of  problem  anticipation,  over¬ 
view,  and  informal  coordination. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  present  administration  has  been 
given  recommendations  along  these  lines. 
Early  this  year,  the  Brooking  Institu¬ 
tion  issued  a  report,  edited  by  Kermit 
Gordon,  entitled  “Agenda  for  the  Nation” 
in  which  some  of  the  Nation’s  leading 
observers  of  public  affairs  identify  the 
major  issues  the  executive  branch  must 
face  in  the  months  ahead.  This  report 
contains  an  essay  by  Prof.  Stephen  K. 
Bailey,  dean  of  the  Maxwell  (Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  the  subject  “Managing  Our 
Federal  Government.”  Professor  Bailey 
described  the  need  for  restructuring  the 
President’s  Office  to  reflect  what  many 
public  administration  experts  consider 
the  prime  concerns  of  the  Nation  as 
viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Tliese  prime  concerns 
are  identified  as  first,  national  security; 
second,  economic  stability  and  growth; 
third,  human  resource  development:  and, 
fourth,  environmental  management  and 
control. 

In  the  first  three  areas  cited,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  has  steadily  strengthened 
its  policy  review  capabilities  by  creating 
special  councils  and  Presidential  advisers. 
But  as  Professor  Bailey  noted,  in  the  in¬ 
creasingly  troublesome  area  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  integrity  and  viability  of  our  en¬ 
vironment,  the  President’s  Office  is  pat¬ 
ently  deficient: 

Aside  from  ad  hoc  task  forces  (many  of 
which  have  been  extremely  productive  and 
catalytic) ,  there  is  no  effective  agent  or 
agency  .  .  .  charged  with  the  study  of 
emerging  public  problems  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  effective  programs  to  deal  with  them 


in  terms  of  continuing  and  changing  presi¬ 
dential  perspectives  of  the  public  interest. 

Professor  Bailey  went  on  to  note ; 

The  presidency  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  American  polity  where  overarching  and 
long-range  public  Imperatives  can  be  co¬ 
herently  analyzed  and  melded. 

The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  must  reflect  the  prime  concerns 
of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  chief  executive.  In  the  present 
age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime  concerns 
are  four:  national  security,  economic  stabil¬ 
ity  and  growth,  the  integrity  and  viability  of 
the  physical  environment,  and  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare  and  of  human  resource  de¬ 
velopment.  In  these  four  areas,  the  President 
must  have  at  his  disposal  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely, 
sort  options  judiciously,  and,  effect  coordi¬ 
nated  responses.  (Emphasis  added.) 

At  present,  the  President  do6?  not  have 
at  his  disposal  institutional  1  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  help  him  plan  wisely,  to 
sort  options  judiciously,  and  to  effect  co¬ 
ordinated  responses  in  the  field  of  en¬ 
vironmental  administration. 

While  Professor  Bailey’s  essay  does  not 
directly  endorse  the  councilor  approach 
Jor  Presidential  policy  review  in  the  en¬ 
vironmental  field,  as  I  am  now  propos¬ 
ing,  I  think  his  arguments  for  more  satis¬ 
factory  machinery  than  now  exist  to  de¬ 
vise  a  national  strategy  of  environmental 
management  are  particularly  significant 
and  should  be  studied  by  the  Congress 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  in 
maintaining  a  quality  environment  for 
present  and  future  generations.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  his  chapter  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Mr.  Peter  Khiss  from  the  January  14, 
1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  discusses  recommendations  made 
to  President  Nixon  by  his  Task  Force  on 
Resources  and  the  Environment.  It  is 
reported  that  the  task  force  recommend 
the  naming  of  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Environmental  Affairs  to  the  President 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Coimcil  on  the  Environment.  The  new 
Council  would,  according  to  Mr.  Khiss’ 
article,  represent  a  broadening  of  the 
membership  and  areas  of  responsibility 
of  the  present  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.  This  report  is  for  the 
President’s  confidential  use,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  task  force’s  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  followed.  It  is,  hov,'- 
ever,  my  tentative  view  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problems  faced  will  require 
a  more  effective  instrument  than  a  re¬ 
vamped  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  man’s 
total  environment  has  emerged  in  the 
last  few  years  as  a  new  focus  for  public 
policy.  Not  long  ago  the  ideal  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  the  individual,  for  the  state  of  the 
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economy,  for  consumer  protection  and 
for  housing  was  considered  revolution¬ 
ary.  Today,  we  have  come  to  take  these 
responsibilities  for  gi’anted.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  make  the  concept  of  a 
governmental  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  our  surroimdings  an  accepted 
tenet  of  our  political  philosophy. 

It  is  time  that  we  reexamine  our  na¬ 
tional  goals  and  purposes  in  managing 
the  enviromnent.  New  goals  and  new 
policies  which  are  in  the  long-range  pub¬ 
lic  interest  are  clearly  required.  Their 
successful  development  will  require  the 
active  participation  of  the  States  and 
private  enterprise  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  Federal  Government — and  I 
suppose  this  may  also  be  true  of  State 
government — we  have  sometimes  in¬ 
dulged  ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we 
are  doing  a  grand  job  of  environmental 
management.  But  the  facts  do  not  sup¬ 
port  this.  Many  of  our  approaches  and 
programs  have  involved  merely  a  cos¬ 
metic  approach — “clean-up,  paint-up, 
and  fix-up.”  The  conditions  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with,  however,  are  not  cured  by  cos¬ 
metology.  Many  will  require  major  sur¬ 
gery. 

Our  responses  have  been  too  narrow, 
too  limited,  and  too  specialized.  In  the 
past,  we  have  established  costly  pro¬ 
grams  without  a  clear  enough  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  and  the  goals  we 
seek  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  national  life  where  this 
country  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  time¬ 
worn  method  of  simply  convening  ad 
hoc  study  groups  and  task  forces  to  make 
recommendations  which  are  easily  filed 
away  and  forgotten  every  time  there 
is  a  new  environmental  crisis  such  as 
the  recent  oil  spill  off  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  was 
correct  in  directing  Dr.  DuBridge,  the 
President’s  Science  Adviser,  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  panel  of  scientists  and  engineers 
to  review  the  oil  pollution  problem.  What 
is  of  grave  concern,  however,  is  that 
we  are  still  only  reacting  to  crisis  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  environmental  field.  What 
we  should  be  doing  is  setting  up  insti¬ 
tutions  and  procedures  designed  to  an¬ 
ticipate  environmental  problems  before 
they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 

We  need  to  know  what  the  risks  are, 
and  we  need  to  know  what  options  and 
alternatives  are  available  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  resources  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  environment.  It  is 
far  cheaper  in  human,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  terms,  to  anticipate  these  problems 
at  an  early  stage  and  to  find  alternatives 
before  they  require  the  massive  expen¬ 
ditures  we  are  now  obligated  to  make  to 
control  air,  water,  and  oil  pollution. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will,  if  enacted,  go 
a  long  way  toward  giving  the  Federal 
Government  an  environmental  problem 
anticipatory  capacity. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
President  Nixon  to  consider  very  care¬ 
fully  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  in¬ 
vestigation,  studies,  suiweys,  and  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  and  foster 
means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or 
eifectlvely  reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  Nation’s 
natural  resources,  to  produce  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources  and 
the  environmental  forces  affecting  them  and 
responsible  for  their  development  and  fu¬ 
ture  well  being,  and  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  vmder  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  productive  harmony  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  through  a  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  study,  review,  and  re¬ 
search. 

’TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”) , 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco¬ 
logical  systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant  and 
animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary 
data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing 
analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  their  underlying  causes; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory 
of  existing  and  future  natural  resource  de¬ 
velopment  projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contem¬ 
plated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications  in  the  natural  environment; 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

(g)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment; 

(1)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within 
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natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
and  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
Federal  agencies;  and 

(j)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Envlromnental 
Quality  established  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  individuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  dona¬ 
tions  of  funds,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  such  departments  and  agencies 
such  information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and 
assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropri¬ 
ate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished 
by  such  departments  and  agencies  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  here¬ 
under  may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  environmental  research  in  sur¬ 
rounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  departments 
or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  co¬ 
ordinating  international  organizations  if  he 
determines  that  such  activities  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the 
authorized  programs  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing, 
modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  existing 
authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  may  have  with  respect  to 
the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
and  eliminating  any  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort. 

Sec.  106.  There  ore  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Council”).  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a  result 
of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  Interests 
of  this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council  from  such  members. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Council  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  en¬ 
vironmental  trends  and  the  factors  that 
effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation. 
In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Council 
shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  on  the  formulation  of  national 
policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality; 

(3)  obtain  Information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
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and  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  periodically  review 
and.  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal 
agencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  biennial  enviroment 
quality  report  required  under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  June  30, 
1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which 
shall  set  forth  (a)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  man-made,  or  altered 
environmental  classes  of  the  Nation,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic.  Including  marine,  estuarine,,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestial  environment, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry¬ 
land,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment;  and  (b)  current  and  fore¬ 
seeable  trends  in  quality,  management,  and 
utilization  of  such  environments  and  the 
effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Exhibit  1 

A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment — 
A  Report  on  the  Need  for  a  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment:  An  Expla¬ 
nation  OF  Its  Purpose  and  Content;  an 
Exploration  of  Means  To  Make  It  Effec¬ 
tive;  AND  A  Listing  of  Questions  Implicit 
in  Its  Establishment 

(A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson) 

statement  by  senator  henry  M.  JACKSON 

Over  the  years,  in  small  but  steady  and 
growing  increments,  we  in  America  have  been 
making  very  Important  decisions  concerning 
the  management  of  our  environment.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  haven’t  always  been  very 
wise  decisions.  Throughout  much  of  our 
history,  the  goal  of  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  ail  citizens  has  often 
been  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the 
pursuit  of  narrower  and  more  immediate 
economic  goals. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling  through 
events  and  establishing  policy  by  inaction 
and  default  have  been  very  widely  perceived. 
Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  America  we  have  too  often 
reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  con¬ 
sequences  of  environmental  mismangement, 
but  seldom  the  long-term  consequences  or 
the  alternatives  open  to  future  action. 

This  report  proposes  that  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Administration 
break  the  shackles  of  Incremental  policy¬ 
making  in  the  management  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  It  discusses  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  policy  and  states  what  some 
of  the  major  elements  of  such  a  policy  might 
be.  It  also  raises  a  number  of  questions  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad- 
based  and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  ex¬ 
haustively  with  these  subjects.  Rather,  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental 


questions  concerning  the  needs  for  and  the 
elements  of  a  national  environmental  pwllcy 
in  the  arena  of  public  debate.  If  the  report 
is  successful  in  encouraging  discussion  and 
in  refining  some  of  the  issues  Involved,  It 
will  have  performed  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that,  soon,  some  President 
and  some  Congress  must  face  the  inevitable 
task  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  objective 
of  a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans 
is  a  top-priority  national  goal  which  takes 
precedence  over  a  number  of  other,  often 
competing,  objectives  in  natural  resource 
management  and  the  use  of  the  environment. 
In  my  judgment,  that  inevitable  time  of 
decision  is  close  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  make  Intelligent  decisions 
which  are  not  based  on  the  emotion  of  con¬ 
servation’s  cause  celebre  of  the  moment  or 
on  the  error  of  simply  perpetuating  past 
practices,  there  is  a  very  real  need  to  develop 
a  national  capacity  for  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  present  policies  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  Institutions  and  alternatives  in 
the  management  of  the  environmental  re¬ 
sources  of  land,  air,  water,  and  living  space. 
Developing  this  capacity  will  require  that 
representatives  from  all  elements  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life — Industry,  the  university.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government — participate  in 
forming  this  policy.  It  will  require  the  crea¬ 
tive  utilization  of  technology  to  improve  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  and  to  prevent  unan¬ 
ticipated  future  Instances  of  costly  abuse.  It 
will  also  require  that  government  business, 
and  industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far 
greater  range  of  alternatives  and  potential 
consequences  when  they  make  environment- 
affecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Finally,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the 
declaration  of  a  national  environmental 
policy  will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  en¬ 
hance  the  total  man-environment  relation¬ 
ship.  The  present  problem  is  not  simply  the 
lack  of  a  policy.  It  also  Involves  the  need 
to  rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  policies 
and  to  provide  a  means  by  which  they  may 
be  continuously  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  national  goal  of  a 
quality  life  in  a  quality  environment  for  all 
Americans.  Declaration  of  a  national  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  could,  however,  provide 
a  new  organizing  concept  by  which  govern¬ 
mental  functions  could  be  weighed  and 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  better  perceived  and 
better  understood  national  needs  and  goals. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  by  Prof.  Lynton 
K.  Caldwell,  Department  of  Government,  In¬ 
diana  University,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Van  Ness,  special  counsel  to  the 
committee,  and  the  Natural  Resources  Divi¬ 
sion,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  Professor  Caldwell’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was,  in  part,  made  possible  through  an 
arrangement  with  the  Conservation  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“Scientists  from  this  country  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union — and  from  50  other  countries — 
have  already  begun  an  international  biolog¬ 
ical  program  to  enrich  our  understanding 
of  man  and  his  environment. 

“I  propose  that  we  make  this  effort  a  per¬ 
manent  concern  of  our  nations.  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  scientists  join  with 
the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  form  an  international  council  on 
the  human  environment.” — From  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  Commencement  Ad¬ 
dress  at  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro, 
N.J.,  June  4.  1968. 

PREAMBLE 

It  is  a  major  function  of  the  Congress  to 
propose  and  consider  policies  “to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States.”  Today,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  American  people  has  arisen. 
The  challenge  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
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the  environmental  base,  natural  and  man¬ 
made,  which  is  the  Indispensable  foundation 
of  American  security,  welfare,  and  prosperity. 
Congress  has  recognized  this  challenge,  and 
in  accord  with  its  responsibilities  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  response.  Numerous  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  what  some 
of  our  best  informed  scientists  and  political 
leaders  describe  as  an  “environmental  crisis.” 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  “view 
with  alarm,”  but  to  raise  the  issue  of  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  a  national  environmental 
policy  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  which  might  be  considered  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  such  a  policy.  This  report  is  intended 
to  bring  the  issue  of  environmental  policy 
into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  the  complexity  of  its 
subject  matter  permits,  and  to  identify  some 
of  the  basic  questions  that  would  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  shaping  a  national  policy. 

The  threat  of  environmental  deterioration, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
described  as  “a  crisis  of  choice,”  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  unprecedented  impact  of  a  dual 
explosion  of  population  and  technology  upon 
limited  resources  of  air,  water,  land,  and  liv¬ 
ing  space.  This  challenge  has  not  occurred 
before  in  American  history  nor  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization.  Today  the  threat  this 
challenge  presents  is  widely  recognized.  Calls 
for  action  have  come  from  many  sectors  of 
American  society:  from  labor,  from  business, 
from  agriculture,  from  science,  from  civic 
bodies,  from  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups,  from  public  agencies  and  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Symbol¬ 
izing  the  national  concern,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  entitled  its  1968  Conservation 
Yearbook  “Man — An  Endangered  Species?”; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  a  call  for  action  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  bearing  the  headline  “The  Need:  To 
Manage  Our  Environment.”  These  publica¬ 
tions,  together  with  many  others  listed  in 
appendix  A,  document  the  evidence  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  outstanding  of  the  dangers  and  costs 
of  environmental  deterioration.  When  these 
dangers  and  costs  are  understood,  the  need 
for  a  continuing  effort  to  refine  and  establish 
a  countervailing  policy  Is  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  is 
the  kind  of  policy  that  will  meet  the  need. 
To  be  effective,  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  must  be  compatible  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  many  other  needs  to  which  the 
Nation  must  respond.  But  it  must  also  de¬ 
fine  the  intent  of  the  American  people  to¬ 
ward  the  management  of  their  environment 
in  terms  that  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  administrative  agencies  and  the  elector¬ 
ate  can  consider  and  act  upon.  A  national 
policy  for  the  environment — like  other  ma¬ 
jor  policy  declarations — must  be  concerned 
with  principle  rather  than  with  detail;  but 
it  must  be  principle  which  can  be  applied 
in  action.  ’The  goals  of  effective  environ¬ 
mental  policy  cannot  be  counsels  of  perfec¬ 
tion;  what  the  Nation  requires  are  guidelines 
to  assist  the  Government,  private  enterprise 
and  the  individual  citizen  to  plan  together 
and  to  work  together  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  better  environment.  At  the 
risk  of  some  oversimplification,  the  task  may 
be  summarized  in  these  terms: 

(1)  To  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the 
environment. 

(2)  To  restore  and  revitalize  damaged 
areas  of  our  Nation  so  that  they  may  once 
again  be  productive  of  economic  wealth  and 
spiritual  satisfaction. 

(3)  To  find  alternatives  and  procedures 
which  will  minimize  and  prevent  future 
hazards  in  the  use  of  environment-shaping 
technologies,  old  and  new. 

(4)  To  provide  direction  and,  if  necessary, 
new  Institutions  and  new  technologies  de¬ 
signed  to  optimize  man-environment  rela¬ 
tionships  and  to  minimize  future  costs  in 
the  management  of  the  environment. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  is,  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modern 
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man  to  himself.  The  principal  threats  to  the 
environment  are  those  that  man  himself  has 
induced.  A  national  pwlicy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  thus  above  all  else  a  national  policy 
for  the  welfare  and  survival  of  man.  It  is 
one  more  step  in  the  journey  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  from  political  independence  to¬ 
ward  knowledgeable  self-determination  in  its 
most  fundamental  and  democratic  sense. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  threat  of  environmental  misman¬ 
agement  and  deterioration  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  has  been 
established.  (See  app.  A.)  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  security  and  rela¬ 
tive  urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the 
environment.  Some  scientists  believe  that 
man’s  environmental  relationships  have 
reached  a  point  of  crisis;  others  do  not  see 
the  condition  of  the  environment  generally 
as  having  yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But 
there  is,  nevertheless,  general  consensus 
throughout  most  walks  of  life  that  a  serious 
state  of  affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least, 
it  is  approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  proportions.  The  focus  of  this 
report  is  therefore  on  national  policy  to  cope 
with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  Im¬ 
pending,  rather  than  with  doucmenting  the 
facts  relating  to  environmental  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Part  I.  Requirements  for  policy  effectiveness 

Effective  policy  is  not  merely  a  statement 
of  things  hoped  for.  It  is  a  coherent,  rea¬ 
soned  statement  of  goals  and  principles  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence  and  formulated  m 
language  that  enables  those  responsible  for 
implementation  to  fulfill  its  intent.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report  describes  some  of  the  in¬ 
terrelating  conditions  that  app>ear  necessary 
to  an  effective  national  policy  for  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  discussion  will  be  developed 
imder  the  following  five  headings: 

(1)  Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Facilitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International  Co¬ 
operation. 

1.  Understanding  Imminent  Need 

An  effective  and  enlightened  environmen¬ 
tal  pKJlicy  is  a  response  to  the  needs  of  man 
in  relation  to  his  environment.  The  response 
may  involve  the  control  of  man’s  behavior 
on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankind 
where  those  interests  are  clearly  perceived 
and  widely  held.  Man’s  relationships  with 
his  environment  are,  of  course,  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  complex.  Control  by  governments, 
by  international  organizations,  or  by  other 
institutions,  cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to 
every  asp>ect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  actual  points  of  impact 
of  individual  man  upon  his  environment. 
Policy  effectiveness  consequently  depends 
very  largely  up>on  the  internalization,  in  the 
human  individual,  of  those  understandings, 
values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  his  environment  along 
generally  beneficial  lines.  A  major  requisite 
of  effective  environmental  policy  is  therefore 
intelligent  and  informed  individual  self- 
control. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans  perceive 
the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environ¬ 
mental  decay.  It  is  also  evident,  however, 
that  few  recognize  the  connection  between 
the  conditions  which  they  deplore  and  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  national 
policy  on  behalf  of  environmental  quality. 

Man  is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  that 
is  totally  new  in  human  history.  He  has 
rapidly  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  easily 
inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth  while  his 
numbers  have  Increased  at  an  exponential 
and  accelerating  rate.  Simultaneously,  un¬ 


precedented  economic  power  and  advances  in 
science  and  technology  have  permitted  man 
to  make  enormously  increased  demands  upon 
his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these 
coincidental  developments  more  dramatically 
evident  than  in  the  United  States.  And  yet 
many  Americans  find  it  difQcult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  sound  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  should  now  suddenly  become  “every¬ 
body’s  business.”  Long-accepted  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  in  relation  to  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings  are  now  being  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  Understanding  of  what  has  happened 
can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  in  arith¬ 
metic. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  total  human  population  of  the  present- 
day  continental  United  States  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  3  million  individuals.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  American  Indian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  colonists  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
very  light  when  contrasted  with  current 
exactions.  By  the  close  of  the  20th  century, 
if  the  population  of  this  same  area  approxi¬ 
mates  300  million,  the  dally  stress  man 
places  on  the  environment  will,  on  the  basis 
of  mere  numbers,  have  Increased  100  times 
over.  Technology  has  alleviated  some  forms 
of  stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wild¬ 
life  for  food) ,  but  it  has  greatly  Increased 
envirnmental  stress  in  general.  ’The  net  re¬ 
sult  has  been  enormously  Increased  demands 
upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  Calculation  of  an  aver¬ 
age  per  man-year  stress  upon  the  environ¬ 
ment,  estimated  from  A.D.  1700  to  2000,  and 
adjusted  for  technological  factors  at  particu¬ 
lar  historical  periods,  would  be  a  powerful 
persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensitive  and 
forward-looking  national  environmental 
policy.  The  exponential  increase  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  man  and  his  technology  upon  the 
environment,  particularly  since  World  War 
II,  is  the  major  cause  of  the  need  for  a  na¬ 
tional  environmental  quality  effort. 

’The  rate  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed 
since  1890  when  the  frontier  officially  ceased 
to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other 
social  transformation  in  history.  Scarcely  one 
long  generation  removed  from  the  last  days 
of  the  frontier,  America  has  become  an  ur¬ 
banized  and  automated  society  with  publicly 
institutionalized  values  in  social  security, 
labor  relations,  civil  rights,  public  education, 
and  public  health  that  would  have  been 
utopian  less  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  system  for  adequately  assessing 
the  consequences  of  technological  change, 
who  could  have  predicted  the  many  ways  in 
which  applied  science  would  transform  the 
conditions  of  American  life?  Powerful  new 
tools  applying  the  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  the  behavioral  sciences 
were  put  to  work  for  improving  the  health, 
wealth,  comfort,  convenience,  and  security 
of  Americans.  Utilizing  the  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  American  environment,  the 
world’s  highest  standard  of  living  was 
achieved  in  an  amazingly  short  period  of 
time.  Unfortunately,  our  productive  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  accompanied  by  side  effects 
which  we  did  not  foresee.  Experience  has 
shown  us  that  there  are  dangers  as  well  as 
benefits  in  our  science-based  technology.  It  is 
now  becoming  apparent  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  productive 
economy  unless  we  bring  its  harmful  side 
effects  under  control.  To  obtain  this  control 
and  to  protect  our  Investment  in  all  that 
we  have  accomplished,  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment  is  needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodi¬ 
gious  success  in  the  management  of  their 
economy  they  have  been  much  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  management  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  people  we  have  been  overly  optimistic, 
careless,  and  at  times  callous  in  our  exactions 
from  the  natural  environment.  The  history 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over 
forest  lands,  of  slaughtered  wildlife  docu¬ 
ment  a  few  of  our  early  failures  to  maintain 
the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural  re¬ 


sources.  Fortunately  many  of  these  early 
failures  have  been  corrected  or  are  now  be¬ 
ing  remedied.  But  our  exploding  population 
and  technology  have  created  more  subtle 
dangers,  less  easily  detected  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  overcome. 

’These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  docu¬ 
mented  in  testimony  before  the  Congress  and 
in  the  reports  of  scientific  committees  (app. 
A).  ’They  confront  us  with  the  possibility 
that  the  continuation  of  present  trends  af¬ 
fecting,  for  example,  (a)  the  chemistry  of 
the  air,  (b)  the  contamination  of  food  and 
water,  (c)  the  use  of  open  land  and  living 
space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical  stress  of 
crowding,  noise  and  Interpersonal  tension  on 
urban  populations,  may  infinitely  degrade 
the  existence  of  civilized  man  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  ’These  are  not  the  exag¬ 
gerated  alarms  or  unsubstantiated  predic¬ 
tions  of  extremists;  they  are  sober  warnings 
of  competent  scientists  supported  by  sub¬ 
stantial  demonstrable  evidence.  The  prac¬ 
tical  course  is,  therefore,  to  forestall  these 
threats  before  they  have  outgrown  our  tech¬ 
nical,  economic,  legal,  and  political  means 
to  overcome  them.  Fortunately,  we  still  have 
a  choice  in  this  matter.  We  still  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  range  of  alternatives  available 
in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems 
of  the  environment  must  wait  until  more 
urgent  political  Issues  are  resolved.  Problems 
of  national  security,  poverty,  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  urban  decay,  and  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  have  just  and  appropriate  claims  for 
priority  in  national  attention  and  public 
expenditure.  Yet  many  aspects  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  involve  environmental  policy.  Three  of 
the  most  urgent — the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
the  great  cities;  increasing  disability  and 
death  from  diseases  Induced  by  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphysema, 
mental  disorders) ;  and  the  decline  and  decay 
of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Appalachia) 
furnish  persuasive  reasons  for  a  national  en¬ 
vironmental  policy.  Before  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent  in  attempts  to  alleviate  these  social 
ills,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  sure  that  environ¬ 
mental  factors  causing  or  accompanying 
these  conditions  are  properly  identified  and 
remedied.  We  may  otherwise  worsen  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  environment  without 
solving  the  underlying  social  problems. 

In  summary,  within  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  the  pressures  of  man  and  technology 
have  exploded  into  the  environment  with 
unprecedented  speed  and  unforeseen  destruc¬ 
tiveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an 
expanding  economy  the  American  people 
have  not  readily  adopted  policies  to  cope 
with  the  attendant  liabilities.  Popular  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  to  forestall  the  lia¬ 
bilities  in  order  to  preserve  the  benefits  is 
now  becoming  widespread,  and  provides  the 
political  rationale  for  the  development  of  a 
national  p>ollcy  for  the  environment,  and  for 
a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  implement  it. 

2.  Recognizing  Costs 

The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have 
adopted  a  coherent  pwllcy  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  environment,  had  its  people  re¬ 
cognized  that  the  costs  of  overstressing  or 
misusing  the  environment  were  ultimately 
unavoidable.  This  recognition  was  arrived  at 
belatedly  for  several  reasons:  First,  environ¬ 
mental  deterioration  in  the  past  tended  to 
be  gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  it  was 
not  apparent  that  any  cost  or  penalty  was 
being  exacted;  second,  it  seemed  possible  to 
defer  or  to  evade  payment  either  in  money 
or  in  obvious  loss  of  environmental  asests; 
third,  the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the 
environment  (unless  specific  illegal  damage 
could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Exag¬ 
gerated  doctrines  of  private  ownership  and 
an  uncritical  popular  tolerance  of  the  side 
effects  of  economic  production  encouraged 
the  belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  en¬ 
vironment  were  costs  that  no  one  had  to 
pay. 
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This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as 
many  regions  of  the  Nation  began  to  run  out 
of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  strip  mining  impoverished  mining 
communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine 
age  piled  up  in  manmade  mountains  of  junk, 
as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecom¬ 
munications  arose  to  festoon  the  Nation  w'th 
skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  poles, 
and  as  the  tools  of  technology  increasingly 
produced  results  Incompatible  with  human 
well-being.  Under  the  traditional  “ground 
rules”  of  production,  neither  enterprise  nor 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives 
or  to  pay  for  measures  that  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality.  Payment  continued  to  be 
exacted  in  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public 
once  enjoyed,  and  in  the  costs  required  to 
restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  support 
the  public  administration  that  environmen¬ 
tal  deterioration  entailed.  When  the  public 
began  to  demand  legislation  to  control  pol¬ 
lution  and  to  prevent  environmental  decay, 
the  reaction  of  those  involved  in  environ¬ 
ment  degrading  activities  was  often  one  of 
counter-indignation.  Businessmen,  munici¬ 
palities,  corporations  and  property  owners 
were  confronted  with  costs  in  the  form  of 
taxes  or  the  abatement  of  nuisances  that 
they  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
pay.  They  were  now  about  to  be  penalized 
for  behavior  which  America  had  long  ac¬ 
cepted  as  normal. 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  is  that  there 
is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding  the 
costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  policy 
question  is  not  whether  payment  shall  be 
made;  it  is  when  payment  shall  be  made,  in 
what  form,  and  how  the  costs  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  Hard  necessity  has  made  evident 
the  need  for  payment  to  obtain  air  and  water 
of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at  least  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  health  and  comfort.  Scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  rising  levels  of  amenity 
standards  have  added  to  public  expectation 
that  protection  against  environmental  dam¬ 
age  will  be  built  into  the  products  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  now  become  as  expensive  to  the 
business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
In  most  enterprises  a  social  cost  can  be  car¬ 
ried  without  undue  burden  if  all  competitors 
carry  it  alike.  For  example,  industrial  waste 
disposal  costs  can,  like  other  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  be  refiected  in  prices  to  consumers.  But 
this  becomes  feasible  only  when  public  law 
and  administration  put  all  comparable  forms 
of  waste-producing  enterprises  under  the 
same  requirements.  Moreover  it  has  always 
been  an  advantage  to  enterprise  to  have  as 
clear  a  view  as  possible  of  future  costs  and 
requirements.  When  public  expectations  and 
“ground  rules”  change,  however,  as  they  have 
been  changing  recently  on  environmental 
quality  issues,  the  uncertainty  of  resulting 
effects  upon  business  costs,  and  the  necessity 
for  adjustment  to  unexpected  expenses  and 
regulations,  is  disconcerting  and  hardly 
helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment  could 
provide  the  conceptual  basis  and  legal  sanc¬ 
tion  for  applying  to  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  the  methods  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated 
their  value  in  industry  and  in  some  areas  of 
government.  It  has  been  poor  business,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  faced  with  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  expenses  for  salvaging  our  lakes  and  water¬ 
ways  when  timely  expenditures  of  millions 
or  timely  establishment  of  appropriate  poli¬ 
cies  would  have  largely  preserved  the  ameni¬ 
ties  that  we  have  lost  and  would  have  made 
unnecessary  the  cost  of  attempted  restora¬ 
tion,  A  national  system  of  environmental  cost 
accounting  expressed  not  only  in  economic 
terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustaining  and 
amenity  values  in  the  form  of  environmental 
quality  indicators  could  provide  the  Nation 
with  a  much  clearer  picture  than  it  now  has 


of  its  environmental  condition.  It  would  help 
all  sectors  of  American  society  to  cooperate 
in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  threat  of  ecological  insolvency 
that  are  Impairing  the  national  economy 
today. 

It  is  not  only  industrial  managers  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials  who  need  to  recognize  the  un¬ 
avoidable  costs  of  using  the  environment.  It 
is,  above  all,  the  individual  citizen  because  he 
must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  in  ameni¬ 
ties  for  the  way  in  which  the  environment 
is  used.  If,  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat  lobster, 
shrimp  or  shellfish,  the  citizen  must  recon¬ 
cile  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  for  these 
products  or  indeed  finding  them  unobtain¬ 
able  at  any  price,  unless  we  find  ways  to 
preserve  America’s  coastline  and  coastal  wa¬ 
ters.  The  individual  citizen  may  also  have  to 
pay  in  the  cost  of  illness  and  in  general  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  discomfort.  And  these 
costs,  of  course,  are  not  incurred  voluntarily. 

In  the  interest  of  his  welfare  and  of  his 
effectiveness  as  a  citizen  the  individual  Amer- 
can  needs  to  understand  that  environmental 
quality  can  no  longer  be  had  “for  free.”  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Inevitability  of  costs  for  using 
the  environment  and  of  the  forms  which 
these  costs  may  take  it  essential  to  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  responsible  citizenship  on  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  Issues. 

In  summary,  the  American  people  have 
reached  a  point  in  history  where  they  can 
no  longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  costs  of 
using  the  environment.  The  deferral  of 
charges  by  letting  them  accumulate  in  slow 
attrition  of  the  environment,  or  by  debiting 
them  as  loss  of  amenities  will  soon  be  no 
longer  possible.  It  is  no  longer  feasible  for 
the  American  people  to  permit  it.  The  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  of  our  jxjwerful,  new,  and 
imperfectly  understood  technology  has  often 
been  unbelievably  swift  and  pervasive.  Spe¬ 
cific  effects  may  prove  to  be  irreversible.  To 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  technological  advance, 
the  price  of  preventing  accidents  and  errors 
must  be  paid  on  time.  Prom  now  on  “pay-as- 
you-go”  will  increasingly  be  required  for  in¬ 
suring  against  the  risks  of  manipulating 
nature.  This  means  merely  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  protection,  restoration, 
replacement,  or  rehabilitation  of  elements  in 
the  environment  before,  or  at  the  time,  these 
resources  are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

3.  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge 

For  many  years  scientists  have  been  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
quiet,  creeping,  environmental  decline.  Now 
the  decline  is  no  longer  quiet  and  its  speed 
is  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  destroying 
the  works  of  man  as  well  as  of  nature.  We 
are  confronted  simultaneously  with  environ¬ 
mental  crisis  in  om-  cities  and  across  our  open 
lands  and  waters.  The  crisis  of  the  cities  and 
the  crisis  of  the  natural  and  rural  environ¬ 
ments  have  many  roots  in  common,  although 
they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as  extrane¬ 
ous  to  one  another,  or  even  as  competitive 
for  public  attention  and  taxation.  In  fact, 
both  crises  stem  from  an  ignorance  of  and  a 
disregard  for  man’s  relationship  to  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

An  effective  environmental  ix)licy  in  the 
past  might  have  prevented  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  focused  attention  upon  the 
wretched  conditions  of  urban  and  rural 
slums.  It  would  surely  have  stimulated  a 
search  for  knowledge  that  could  have  helped 
to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions 
of  living.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  fabric  of 
American  society  can  no  longer  contain  the 
growing  social  pressure  against  slum  environ¬ 
ments.  Today,  remedial  measures  are  being 
forced  by  social  violence  and  by  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  environmental  decay; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  remedies  take 
full  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment. 
The  pressure  upon  the  urban  environment 
is  acute  and  overt;  it  is  dramatized,  it  has 
obvious  political  implications,  and  it  hints. 


Conversely,  the  degradation  of  natural  and 
rural  environments  Is  more  subtle.  Stress 
may  reach  the  p>oint  of  irreparable  damage 
before  there  is  full  awareness  that  a  danger 
exists.  What  Is  needed  therefore  is  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  verifiable  method  for  periodically 
assessing  the  state  of  the  environment  and 
the  degree  and  effect  of  man’s  stress  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  environment 
and  environmental  change  on  man. 

One  would  expect  to  be  able  to  look  to  the 
universities  and  to  the  great  schools  and 
institutes  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
public  health  as  constituting  an  environ¬ 
mental  Intelligence  system.  Unfortunately 
however,  no  such  system  exists.  Man-environ¬ 
ment  relationships  per  se  have  seldom  been 
studied  comprehensively.  Various  disciplines 
have  concerned  themselves  with  particular 
aspects  of  environmental  relationships.  Ge¬ 
ographers,  physiologists,  epidemiologists,  evo¬ 
lutionists,  ecologists,  social  and  behavioral 
scientists,  historians,  and  many  others  have 
in  various  ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  man  and  en¬ 
vironment.  But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has 
not  been  marshaled  in  ways  that  are  readily 
applicable  to  the  formulation  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  At  present,  there 
are  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  to  which  no  discipline  has  directed 
adequate  attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating  to  en¬ 
vironmental  relationships.  Society  has  never 
asked  for  this  knowledge,  and  has  neither 
significantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  By  way  of  contract,  public  opinion 
has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy  phys¬ 
ics  as  reasonable,  even  though  direct  and 
immediate  applications  to  public  problems 
are  relatively  few.  But  public  opinion  has 
been  guided  in  part  by  the  judgment  of  the 
scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders  of 
higher  education.  Only  recently  have  the 
scientific  community  and  the  universities 
begun  to  interest  themselves  institutionally 
in  man-environment  relationships,  perceived 
in  the  totality  in  which  they  occur  in  real 
life. 

Environmental  studies  In  the  universities 
are  as  yet  largely  focused  on  separate  phases 
of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  in 
itself,  is  not  undesirable;  it  is  in  fact  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  specialization 
and  intensive  study  that  many  environ¬ 
mental  problems  require.  ’The  inadequacy 
lies  in  the  lack  of  means  to  bring  together 
existing  specialized  knowledge  that  would  be 
relevant  to  the  establishment  of  sound  poli¬ 
cies  for  the  environment.  ’There  is  also  need 
for  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  study 
of  natural  systems,  to  the  behavior  of  orga¬ 
nisms  in  relation  to  environmental  change, 
and  to  the  complex  and  relatively  new  science 
of  ecology.  There  is  need  for  synthesis  as  well 
as  for  analysis  in  the  study  of  man-in¬ 
environment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between  the 
interests  of  public  life  and  the  activities  of 
American  universities.  Public  concern  with  a 
social  problem  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
public  recognition  or  financial  support,  stim¬ 
ulates  related  research  and  teaching  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Research  findings 
and  teaching  influence  the  actions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  behavior  of  society.  This 
relationship  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful 
in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  developed 
strength  in  the  field  of  environmental  policy 
and  management.  Nevertheless  a  beginning 
is  being  made  in  some  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  in  a  number  of  Independent  re¬ 
search  organizations  and  foundations,  to 
provide  a  more  adequate  informational  base 
for  environmental  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  informational  base  for  environmental 
policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic 
institutions  or  to  government.  Speaking  to 
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the  1967  plenary  session  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Biological  Sciences,  Douglas  L. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler’s  Research 
Center,  declared  that  “*  *  •  We  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  envionmental  quality  contol  as  a  vital 
social  objective  and  take  steps  to  establish 
the  field  of  environmental  management  as  a 
new  cross-disciplinary  applied  science  pro¬ 
fessional  activity  of  extraordinary  challenge 
and  importance.” 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist 
the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge  has 
been  uncoordinated  and  inconstant.  With  the 
exception  of  defense  and  space-related  tech¬ 
nical  investigations,  the  amount  of  money 
made  available  for  environmental  research 
has  been  relatively  meager  and  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  largely  along  conventional  disciplinary 
fines.  Specialized  aspects  of  research  on  man- 
environment  relationships  have  been  well 
funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  But 
much  of  this  work  is  highly  technical  and  is 
appropriately  directed  toward  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  the  missions  of  these  agencies. 
More  broadly  based  are  the  interests  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  but  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  resources  for  funding  academic  re¬ 
search  relating  to  environmental  policy  are 
small.  For  a  brief  period  the  most  promising 
source  of  support  for  the  kind  of  knowledge 
needed  for  environmental  policy  effectiveness 
was  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  In  the 
mid-1960’s,  the  Service  began  to  assist  the 
establishment  of  broadly  based  environment¬ 
al  health  science  centers  in  selected  univer¬ 
sities.  But  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  brought  this  effort  to  an  un¬ 
timely  standstill.  ’The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  fund  a  significant  body  of  health-re¬ 
lated  environmental  research,  but  little  of  it 
appears  to  be  policy-related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  Government-funded  research  for 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  found  (not  unexpectedly)  that  there 
were  heavy  concentrations  of  research  where 
Government  funding  was  heaviest — notably 
in  physical  science  and  the  biomedical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  environment.  Government-fund¬ 
ed  research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary  or 
policy-oriented  character  appeared  to  be  al¬ 
most  negligible  in  volume  and  in  funding.  It 
is  probable  that  policy  problems  are  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  course  of  substantive  research; 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  organize  and  fund  the 
effort  which  students  of  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  and  management  see  as  the  necessary  first 
step  to  an  adequate  environmental  informa¬ 
tion  system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support 
for  new  research  on  natural  systems,  environ¬ 
mental  relationships  and  ecology  bn  an  in¬ 
dependent,  but  publicly  financed  basis,  a 
National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  group  of  scientists  associated  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  assisted 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
functions  proposed  for  this  Institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  indicative  of  the 
contribution  that  ecologists  would  like  to 
make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  cope  with  its  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  Defining  ecology  to  be  the  sci¬ 

entific  study  of  life-in-envlronment,”  the 
proponents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecol¬ 
ogy  state  that  it  is  needed  (1)  to  conduct 
large-scale  multi-disciplinary  field  research 
beyond  the  capacities  of  individual  research¬ 
ers  or  research  Institutions,  (2)  to  provide  a 
central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecol¬ 
ogists  and  public  agencies  can  draw,  (3)  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  activities  of  ecol¬ 
ogists  in  relation  to  ecological  issues  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  to  promote  the  infusion  of 
ecology  into  general  education  at  all  levels, 
and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services  for  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  on  action  programs 
affecting  the  environment.  The  principal 


purpose  of  the  proposed  Institute  Is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  study  public  policy  or  education,  but 
to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

’These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many 
others  unrejrorted  here,  are  constructive  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
knowledge  needed  for  an  effective  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  ’They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  add  up  to  a  national  information  system, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  present  information 
and  findings  relative  to  the  environment 
in  forms  suitable  for  review  and  decision  by 
the  Nation’s  policymakers.  ’The  ecological  re¬ 
search  and  surveys  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  in  the  89th  Congress  would 
have  established  a  national  research  and  in¬ 
formation  system  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Similar  proposals 
have  been  Incorporated  in  a  number  of  bills 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  including 
S.  2805  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel.  (See 
app,  B.)  An  Important  difference  between 
the  proposals  before  the  90th  Congress  and 
the  efforts  and  proposals  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  is  that  in  pending  legis¬ 
lation  the  knowledge  assembled  through  sur¬ 
vey  and  research  would  be  systematically 
related  to  official  reporting,  appraisal,  and 
review.  The  need  for  more  knowledge  has 
been  established  beyond  doubt.  But  of  equal 
and  perhaps  greater  importance  at  this  time 
is  the  establishment  of  a  system  to  Insure 
that  existing  knowledge  and  new  findings  will 
be  organized  in  a  manner  suitable  for  review 
and  decision  as  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective 
through  action,  a  comprehensive  system  is 
required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of 
relevant  knowledge;  and  for  placing  before 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people, 
for  public  decision,  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With 
all  its  great  resources  for  research,  data  proc¬ 
essing,  and  information  transmittal,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial 
support  and  operational  structme  that  would 
permit  these  resources  to  Implement  a  public 
policy  for  the  environment. 

4.  Facilitating  Policy  Choice 

The  problem  of  organizing  information  for 
purposes  of  policy-oriented  review  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy 
choice.  Environmental  policymaking  presents 
certain  organizational  difficulties.  It  must 
draw  heavily  upon  scientific  information  and 
yet  it  embraces  important  considerations  and 
Issues  that  are  extraneous  to  science  policy. 
Insofar  as  environmental  policy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information,  it  is  handicapped 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  research  effort  and 
the  inadequacies  of  information  handling 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  In  a 
review  of  U.S.  science  policy  by  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  European  examiners  cited  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  as  one  of  the  areas  of 
inquiry  that  American  science  was  not  well 
organized  to  attack.  The  criticism  was  di¬ 
rected  not  at  the  accomplishments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  science  in  support  of  major  technical 
undertakings;  it  was  instead  concerned  with 
the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy  ade¬ 
quate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and 
behavior,  on  a  scale  which  their  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environ¬ 
mental  policymaking,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  affords  a  mechanism  for 
enlisting  the  resources  of  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity,  for  establishing  study  groups  and 
advisory  panels  on  specific  Issues,  and  for 
presenting  their  recommendations  to  the 
President.  In  the  coordination  of  scientific 
aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  is  the  more  general  of  several  coor- 
dinatlve  or  advisory  bodies  in  the  executive 
branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of 
special  councils  for  marine  resources  and 
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engineering  development,  for  water  resources, 
for  recreation  and  natural  beauty,  among 
other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  jxjllcy  advice.  None  of  these 
bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man-en¬ 
vironment  relations  as  a  whole;  none  provide 
an  overview;  none  appear  fully  to  answer  the 
need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  electorate  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system 
to  assist  national  policy  choice  may  be  found 
in  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils  on 
environmental  quality  or  councils  of  eco¬ 
logical  advisers.  ’These  councils  are  conceived 
as  bridges  between  the  functions  of  environ¬ 
mental  smveillance,  research,  and  analysis, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policymaking  func¬ 
tions  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other.  The  particular  and  indispensable 
contribution  of  the  Council  to  environmental 
policy  would  be  twofold.  ’The  first  would  be, 
using  S.  2805  for  purposes  of  llliistration, 
“  *  *  ♦  to  study  and  analyze  environmental 
trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these 
trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  anal¬ 
ysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic, 
and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.”  Most  pro¬ 
posals  call  for  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  from  the  Council  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  from  the  Presiednt  to  the  Congress. 
S.  2805,  for  example,  states  that  the  Council 
shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  in  the  formulation  of  national  pol¬ 
icies,  and  that  it  shall  also  make  information 
available  to  the  public.  The  bill  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  ^‘  »  *  •  The  Council  shall  period¬ 
ically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly 
by  Federal  agencies  or  through  financial  as¬ 
sistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  President.” 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  Council’s 
functions  several  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
First,  the  prop)osed  environmental  advisory 
councils  are  not  science  advisory  bodies. 
They  are  instructed  in  pending  legislative 
proposals  to  take  specified  factors,  including 
the  scientific,  into  account  in  the  course  of 
their  analysis  and  recommendations  on  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  Issues.  Second,  the  coun¬ 
cils  are  not  primarily  research  or  investigat¬ 
ing  bodies  even  though  they  have  Important 
investigatory  functions.  ’They  are  essentially 
policy-facilitating  bodies.  Third,  their  func¬ 
tions  are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  re¬ 
porting.  Their  nearest  functional  counterpart 
is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis¬ 
ers.  Fourth  and  finally,  councils  on  the  en¬ 
vironment,  such  as  proposed  by  some  of  the 
measures  listed  in  appendix  B,  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  highest  political  levels  if  their 
advisory  and  coordinative  roles  are  to  be 
played  effectively.  Pk)r  this  reason  the  propos¬ 
als  have  generally  established  the  Council  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  pro¬ 
posed  by  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 
which  would  perform  many  functions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  environmental  councils, 
would  be  an  independent  body  responsible 
primarily  to  the  Congress. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  facilitating  policy  choice. 
Some  have  found  the  formal  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress  to  be  poorly  suited 
to  the  consideration  of  environmental  policy 
questions.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment  to 
facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ¬ 
mental  issues  that  would  normally  be  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  Senate  commit¬ 
tees.  Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  principal  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  concerned  with  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  Issues,  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  review  a  proposed  annual  or 
biennial  report  of  the  President  on  the 
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state  of  the  environment.  Many  Congressmen, 
however,  feel  that  the  policy  of  establishing 
new  committees  to  deal  with  each  new  prob¬ 
lem  area  should  be  resisted  and  that  the 
present  committees  should  assume  their  leg¬ 
islative  and  oversight  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Meanwhile  the  Informal  and  prac¬ 
tical  operations  of  legislative  business  permits 
the  present  standing  committees  to  function 
with  remarkable  speed  and  dexterity  where 
the  will  to  legislate  exists. 

In  summary,  policy  effectiveness  on  en¬ 
vironmental  Issues  will  require  some  form  of 
high-level  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
for  reviewing  and  reporting  on  the  state  of 
the  environment.  No  existing  body  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  function.  To  meet  this 
need,  and  under  various  names,  a  council 
for  the  environment  has  been  suggested  and 
has  been  Incorporated  in  numerous  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  Provision  for  a  policy  as¬ 
sisting  body  in  the  executive  branch  sug¬ 
gests  to  some  the  desirability  of  a  com¬ 
parable  committee  in  the  Congress. 

5.  National  Policy  and  International 
Cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Glassboro  State  College  on  June  4,  1968, 
President  L3rndon  B.  Johnson  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  “international 
council  on  the  human  environment.”  The 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  first  of¬ 
fered  In  1965  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
authorized  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  “other  governments  and  international 
bodies  in  environmental  research.”  Similarly, 
S.  2805  and  other  pending  measures  authorize 
“*  •  *  environmental  research  in  surround¬ 
ing  oceans  and  in  other  countries  In  co¬ 
operation  with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordi¬ 
nating  International  organizations  *  ♦ 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  Intent  of  the  United  States  to  co¬ 
operate  with  other  nations  and  with  inter¬ 
national  organizations  on  matters  of  environ¬ 
mental  research  and  policy  reinforce  the 
argument  for  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Although  the  United  States  could 
coop)erate  internationally  on  many  specific 
issues  without  a  national  policy,  it  could 
do  so  more  effectively  and  comprehensively  if 
its  own  general  position  on  environmental 
policy  were  formally  and  publicly  enunci¬ 
ated. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  user 
of  natural  resources  and  manipulator  of 
nature  In  all  history,  has  a  large  and  obvious 
stake  in  the  protection  and  wise  manage¬ 
ment  of  man-environment  relationships 
everywhere.  Its  international  interests  in 
the  oceanic,  polar,  and  outer  space  environ¬ 
ments  are  clear.  Effective  international  en¬ 
vironmental  control  would,  under  most 
foreseeable  contingencies,  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  could  hardly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  any 
nation.  American  Interests  and  American 
leadership  would,  however,  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  the  Nation’s  commitment  to 
a  sound  environmental  policy  at  home  were 
clear. 

Part  II.  Questions  of  implementation 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment  hold  for 
the  future  of  government  in  the  United 
States?  At  the  least,  it  would  signify  a  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  American  people  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  future  management  of 
their  environment.  It  would  not  imply  an 
all-inclusive  Federal  or  even  governmental 
environmental  administration.  The  task  to 
too  widespread,  multitudinous,  and  diverse 
to  be  wholly  performed  by  any  single  agency 
or  instrumentality.  There  are  important 
roles  to  be  played  at  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  many  sectors  of  the  nongovern¬ 
mental  economy.  Nevertheless  a  new  policy, 
and  particularly  a  major  one,  is  certain  to 
arouse  some  apprehensions. 


In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress,  in  State  govern¬ 
ments,  and  among  businesses  whose  activities 
Impinge  directly  upon  the  environment  and 
natural  resources,  there  would  be  under¬ 
standable  concern  as  to  what  changes  for 
them  might  be  implicit  in  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  The  objection  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  raised  that  Government  is  already 
too  large  and  that  there  are  already  too  many 
agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environment. 
“Please — not  one  more,”  will  be  an  oft- 
repeated  plea.  These  fears,  however,  are 
largely  those  that  always  accompany  a  new 
public  effort  regardless  of  its  purpose,  direc¬ 
tion,  or  ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people  op¬ 
pose,  in  principle,  public  action  on  behalf 
of  quality  in  the  environment.  It  is  imple¬ 
mentation  that  raises  questions  and  arouses 
apprehension. 

It  would  be  unconvincing  to  assert  that  no 
interest,  enterprise,  or  activity  will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  a  national  environmental 
quality  effort.  There  is  no  area  of  public  policy 
that  does  not  impose  obligations  upon,  nor 
limit  the  latitude  for  action  of  Important 
sectors  of  society.  But  while  activities  harm¬ 
ful  to  man’s  needs  and  enjoyments  in  the 
envh’onment  must  necessarily  be  curbed.  It 
Is  also  true  that  all  Americans,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  would  benefit  from  an  effective  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy.  In  brief,  al¬ 
though  all  would  benefit,  a  relative  few  might 
be  required  to  make  adj\istments  in  business 
procedures  or  in  technological  applications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  report  on  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  would  be  Incomplete  if  it  did  not  raise, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  some 
major  questions  that  the  establishment  as 
such  a  policy  would  imply.  These  are  mainly 
questions  of  how  a  decision  to  establish  a 
national  policy  would  be  implemented  In 
practice.  They  are  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President.  But 
in  their  answers,  the  policy-determining 
branches  of  Government  will  need  to  con¬ 
sider  a  number  of  Issues  subsidiary  to  those 
major  questions. 

To  better  Illustrate  the  Issues  Involved  in 
these  questions,  reference  will  be  made  to 
S.  2805.  No  claim  of  special  priority  is  im¬ 
plied  by  these  references.  Many  of  the  bills 
now  pending  on  this  issue  have  similar  provi¬ 
sions.  Any  one  bill  might  serve  as  well  as 
any  other. 

1.  What  Are  the  Dimensions  of  an  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  and  How  Are  They  Distin¬ 
guishable  Prom  Other  Areas  of  National 

Concern? 

This  is  the  fundamental  question.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  its  metes  and 
bounds  could  be  defined  more  clearly  than 
those  of  the  more  familiar  policy  areas  of 
national  defense,  foreign  relations,  civil 
rights,  public  health,  or  employment  security. 
The  field  of  definition  can  be  narrowed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  identifying  those  concepts  with 
which  it  might  be  confused  but  from  which  It 
should  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Environmental  policy,  broadly  construed, 
is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and  man¬ 
agement  of  those  life-support  systems — nat¬ 
ural  and  made  made — upon  which  the  health, 
happiness,  economic  welfare,  and  physical 
survival  of  human  beings  depend.  (See  app. 
D.)  The  quality  of  the  environment,  in  the 
full  and  complex  meaning  of  this  term,  is 
therefore  the  subject  matter  of  environmen¬ 
tal  policy.  The  term  embraces  aspects  of 
other  areas  of  related  policy  or  civic  action, 
and  it  is  Important  that  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  and  environmental  quality,  in  the  broad 
sense,  be  distinguished  from  these  related  but 
sometimes  dissimilar  policies  or  movements. 

Environmental  policy  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  efforts  to  preserve  natural  or  his¬ 
torical  aspects  of  the  environment  in  a  per¬ 
petually  unaltered  state.  Environmental 
quality  does  not  mean  indiscriminate  pres- 
ervatlonism,  but  it  does  imply  a  careful  ex¬ 


amination  of  alternative  means  of  meeting 
human  needs  before  sacrificing  natural  spe¬ 
cies  or  environments  to  other  competing  de¬ 
mands. 

Environmental  quality  Is  not  Identical 
with  any  of  the  several  schools  of  natural 
resources  conservation.  A  national  Invlron- 
mental  policy  would  however,  necessarily  be 
concerned  with  natural  resource  Issues.  But 
the  total  environmental  needs  of  man — ethi¬ 
cal,  esthetic,  physical,  and  Intellectual,  as 
well  as  economic — must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

Environmental  policy  is  not  merely  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
problems  of  the  environment.  It  Includes  a 
broader  range  of  considerations.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  S.  2805,  in  proposing  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality,  does  not  stipulate  that 
its  five  members  be  scientists,  although  it 
obviously  would  not  preclude  scientists 
among  them. 

One  of  the  few  differences  in  emphasis 
among  the  environmental  policy  bills  now 
before  the  Congress  has  to  do  with  the  role 
of  ecologists  and  of  the  science  of  ecology 
in  the  shaping  of  national  policy.  The  need 
for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  national 
assistance  for  ecological  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  present  trends  in  the  environment.  The 
science  of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the 
principal  ingredients  for  the  foundation  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  But  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment  involves 
more  than  applied  ecology,  it  embraces  more 
than  any  one  science  and  more  than  science 
in  the  general  sense. 

’The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy 
are  broader  than  any  but  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  of  pyolicy  areas.  ’The  scope  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  environmental  policy  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  range  and  character  of  issues  con¬ 
sidered,  for  example,  by  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers.  One  may  therefore  conjec¬ 
ture,  without  derogation  to  the  unquestion¬ 
able  importance  of  the  economic  advisory 
function,  that  a  council  on  the  environment 
would,  in  time,  perhaps  equal  and  even  ex¬ 
ceed  in  Infiuence  and  Importance  any  of  the 
specialized  councllar  bodies  now  in  existence. 
For  this  reason  its  membership  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  national  Interests  in  man-environ¬ 
ment  relationsips.  ’The  ultimate  scope  of  en¬ 
vironmental  policy,  and  the  relationship  of  a 
high-level  implementing  council  to  existing 
councils,  commissions,  and  advisory  agen¬ 
cies,  are  not  questions  that  can  be,  or  need 
to  be,  decided  now,  nor  even  at  the  time 
that  a  national  policy  may  be  adopted.  The 
important  consideration  is  to  develop  a  pol¬ 
icy  and  to  provide  a  means  that  will  per¬ 
mit  its  objectives  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
executive  agencies.  If  we  wait  until  we  are 
certain  of  the  dimensions  of  environmental 
policy  and  of  how  it  will  relate  to  other  re- 
sp>onsibllitles  and  functions  of  Government, 
our  assurance  will  be  of  no  practical  value. 
It  will  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much 
help. 

2.  Upon  What  Considerations  and  Values 

Should  a  National  Environmental  Policy 

Be  Based? 

If  it  is  ethical  for  man  to  value  his  chances 
for  survival,  to  hope  for  a  decent  life  for 
his  descendants,  to  respect  the  value  that 
other  men  place  upon  their  lives,  and  to 
want  to  obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer 
without  prejudicing  equal  opportunities  for 
others,  then  the  cornerstone  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy  is  ethical.  That  cornerstone  is 
the  maintenance  of  an  environment  in 
which  human  life  is  not  only  possible,  but 
may  be  lived  with  the  fullest  possible  meas¬ 
ures  of  personal  freedom,  health,  and  es¬ 
thetic  satisfaction  that  can  be  found.  No 
government  is  able  to  guarantee  that  these 
values  can  be  realized,  but  government  Is 
able  to  assist  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of 
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an  environment  where  such  values  are  at 
least  realizable. 

Ethics,  like  justice,  Is  not  easily  quanti¬ 
fiable,  yet  few  would  argue  that  society 
should  not  seek  to  establish  justice  because 
justice  cannot  be  adequately  defined  or 
quantified.  Environmental  policy  is  a  point 
at  which  scientific,  humanistic,  political,  and 
economic  considerations  must  be  weighed, 
evaluated,  and  hopefully  reconciled.  Hard 
choices  are  inherent  in  many  policy  issues. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  plant  or  animal  species, 
for  example,  or  of  a  unique  ecosystem  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  short-run 
economy,  convenience,  or  expediency.  The 
philosophy  of  reverence  for  life  would  be 
an  appropriate  guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that 
must  at  times  lead  to  a  decision  as  to  which 
of  two  forms  of  life  miist  give  way  to  a 
larger  purpose. 

The  natural  environment  has  been  bas¬ 
ically  “friendly”  toward  man.  Man’s  survival 
is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  en¬ 
vironment,  but  not  upon  the  unaltered  op¬ 
eration  of  all  of  its  myriad  components. 
Pathogenic  micro-organisms,  for  example, 
are  not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection 
against  them  is  a  major  task  of  environ¬ 
mental  health  and  medicine.  But  even  here, 
respect  for  the  incredible  variety,  resilience, 
and  complexity  of  nature  is  a  value  that  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  would  be  wise  to  con¬ 
serve.  Frontal  attacks  upon  man’s  environ¬ 
mental  enemies  or  competitors,  identified  as 
pathogens  or  as  “pests,”  have  miscarried  too 
often  to  encornage  the  thought  that  direct 
action  on  threats  in  the  environment  are 
always  wise,  economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  values  to  be  served  by  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  is  broad  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  its  scope  might  be  defined  may 
be  obtained  from  the  provisions  of  S.  2805 
which  sp>ecify  the  considerations  to  which 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
should  respond:  “Each  member  shall,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments, 
be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and 
interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of 
and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  Nation.” 

The  assessment  and  interpretation  of  these 
needs  and  interests  is  obviously  a  fimctlon 
that  the  members  of  the  Cormcil  would  have 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No 
more  than  in  the  election  of  legislators  or 
In  the  appointment  of  judges,  would  it  be 
ix)ssible  to  stipulate  how  these  or  other 
values  should  be  understood  and  weighted. 
The  reputations  and  characters  of  the  Indi¬ 
viduals  appointed  to  the  Ooimcil  would  offer 
the  best  Indication  of  how  the  specifications 
of  the  law  might  be  construed.  But  the  find¬ 
ings  and  concliisions  of  the  Council  need 
not  be  wholly  subjective  or  based  upon  spec¬ 
ulative  data.  ’The  methods  of  systems  analy¬ 
sis,  cybernetics,  telemetry,  photogrammetry, 
electronic  and  satellite  stuweillance,  and 
computer  technology  are  now  being  applied 
to  a  wide  range  of  environmental  relation¬ 
ships.  New  statistical  and  computerized  sim¬ 
ulation  techniques  are  rapidly  bringing  ecol¬ 
ogy  from  what  has  been  described  as  “one  of 
the  most  unsophisticated  of  the  sciences,”  to 
what  may  become  one  of  the  most  complex, 
intellectually  demanding,  and  conceptually 
powerful  of  the  sciences. 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations 
upon  which  a  national  environmental  policy 
should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive 
than  the  values  and  considerations  that  men 
seek  to  realize  in  the  environment.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  values  and  consider¬ 
ations  science  can  play  a  role  of  great  Im¬ 
portance.  But  neither  science,  nor  any  other 
field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  environmental 
policies  are  based.  The  full  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the 
scientific  and  humanistic  disciplines  afford 
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the  Informational  background  against  which 
value  judgments  on  environmental  policy 
may  most  wisely  be  made. 

3.  How  Should  the  Information  Needed  for 

a  National  Environmental  Policy  Be  Ob¬ 
tained  and  Utilized? 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  environmental  policy,  this  one  is 
probably  the  least  difficult.  It  is  in  part  a 
technical  question;  yet  to  describe  it  as  tech¬ 
nical  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  can  be  easily 
answered.  There  is  no  present  system  for 
bringing  together,  analyzing,  collating,  di¬ 
gesting,  interpreting,  and  disseminating 
existing  information  on  the  environment. 
There  is  accordingly  no  reliable  way  of  as¬ 
certaining  what  aspects  of  man-environment 
relationships  are  unresearched  or  hitherto 
unidentified.  The  question  is  less  difficult 
than  others  primarily  because  it  is  clearly 
possible  to  design  an  information  system,  to 
fund  its  implementation,  and  to  put  it  into 
effect.  The  particular  form  in  which  the  data 
should  finally  appear,  and  the  method  of  its 
subsequent  disposition  are  more  problematic. 

Title  I  of  S.  2805,  and  other  measures  pro¬ 
posed  on  behalf  of  a  national  environmental 
policy,  make  provision  for  the  functions  of 
information  gathering,  storage  and  retrieval, 
dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  avail¬ 
able  information  through  assistance  to  re¬ 
search  and  training.  The  detailed  provisions 
of  S.  2805  on  an  environmental  information 
system  are  numerous  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  'The  significant  feature  of  these 
provisions  is  that  they  create  an  information 
system  designed  and  Intended  to  serve  the 
policymaking  processes  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills 
place  this  information  function  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
But  they  relate  its  data-gathering  functions 
to  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they 
provide  for  the  transmittal  of  its  findings  to 
a  high-level  reviewing  body  and  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Congress.  In  the  provision  for 
organizing  environmental  information  into 
a  form  that  is  usable  for  policy  formation, 
this  proposal  represents  a  step  toward 
greater  rationality  in  government  and  to¬ 
ward  the  more  effective  use  of  modem  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  technology  to  serve  pub¬ 
lic  purposes. 

4.  How  should  a  national  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  be  implemented  and  periodically  re¬ 
viewed  for  refinement  or  revision? 

Some  innovation  and  restructuring  of 
pKDlicy-forming  Institutions  will  be  required 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  a  national  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy.  Our  present  governmental 
organization  has  not  been  designed  to  deal 
with  environmental  policy  in  any  basic  or 
coherent  manner.  (See  app.  C.)  The  extent  to 
which  governmental  reorganization  may  be 
necessary  cannot  be  determined  absolutely 
in  advance  of  experience.  But  it  does  seem 
probable  that  some  new  facility  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  policy  formulation  will  be 
needed  to  provide  a  point  at  which  environ¬ 
mental  policy  issues  cutting  across  the  juris¬ 
dictional  lines  of  existing  agencies  can  be 
identified  and  analyzed,  and  at  which  the 
complex  problems  Involved  in  man’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  environment  can  be  reduced 
to  questions  and  issues  capable  of  being  stud¬ 
ied,  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  bills  on 
environmental  policy  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
(see  app.  B)  provide  a  point  of  fociis  for  this 
new  area  of  policy  through  a  higli -level  board 
or  council.  Many  of  these  bills  provide  for 
periodic  reports  on  the  state  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  policy-determining  institutions 
of  the  Nation — the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress — and,  as  these  reports  are  matters  of 
public  record,  to  the  American  people  who 
must  be  the  final  judges  of  the  level  of  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  they  are  willing  to  sup¬ 
port. 


As  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  the  finding,  analysis  and 
presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data  are 
needed.  A  vast  amount  of  data  is  now  col¬ 
lected  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private 
research  organizations:  but  this  data  is  un¬ 
even  in  its  coverage  of  the  various  aspects 
of  environmental  policy.  For  example,  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pol¬ 
lution,  but  comparatively  little  research  on 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  Much  of  the  data  now  avail¬ 
able  is  in  a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  pur¬ 
poses.  The  sheer  mass  of  data,  much  of  it 
highly  technical  on  certain  major  environ¬ 
mental  problems,  is  a  serious  impediment 
to  its  use.  For  this  reason  the  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  on  national  environmental  policy  pro¬ 
vide  a  system  for  reinforcing,  supplementing, 
and  correlating  the  flow  of  Information  on 
the  state  of  the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level 
reviewing  and  reporting  agency  and  (b)  an 
information  gathering  and  organizing  sys¬ 
tem,  are  the  essential  structural  innovations 
proposed  in  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for 
implementing  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Would  these  additions  to  the  present 
structure  of  government  be  sufficient  to 
implement  a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  in  particular  would  the 
proposed  high-level  Council  be  related  to 
other  agencies  in  the  federal  structure  of 
government? 

New  policies  and  programs  imply  struc¬ 
tures  appropriate  to  their  functions  and  may 
call  for  new  relationships  among  existing 
agencies.  To  construct  a  comprehensive 
structure  for  environmental  administration 
will  require  time,  and  meanwhile  the  need 
for  leadership  in  informing  the  people  and 
In  formulating  poUcy  recommendations  and 
alternatives  grows  more  urgent.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  some  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  propose  that  a  Council 
for  Environmental  Quality  be  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
effect,  the  Council  would  be  acting  as  agent 
for  the  President.  It  would  need  information 
from  the  various  Federal  departments,  com¬ 
missions,  and  independent  agencies  that,  un¬ 
der  prevailing  organization,  it  could  not  as 
easily  obtain  if  it  were  located  at  a  level 
coequal  or  subordinate  to  the  divisions  of 
Government  whose  programs  it  must  review. 
Reinforcing  this  consideration  is  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  environment-affecting  activities 
among  almost  every  Federal  agency. 

Objection  may  be  raised  that  there  are  al¬ 
ready  too  many  councils  and  committees  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Some  students  of  public  administration 
argue  that  a  simplification  of  structure  and 
a  clarification  of  existing  responsibilities 
should  take  precedent  over  any  new  programs 
or  agencies.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
lies  in  an  assessment  of  relative  priorities. 
Is  each  of  the  councils  or  comparable  agen¬ 
cies  now  established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  more  important,  of  greater 
urgency,  or  of  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
public  welfare,  than  the  proposed  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality?  What  criteria  indi¬ 
cate  how  many  conciliar  bodies  are  “too 
many”?  These  questions  are  not  merely 
rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  here,  they  are  obviously  germane  to 
the  issue  of  governmental  organization  and 
to  the  way  in  which  national  environmental 
policy  is  formulated  and  made  effective. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  of  a  major  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  Federal  departments  in 
which  public  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  environment  would,  like  defense  or 
foreign  relations,  become  a  major  focus  for 
public  policy.  Proposals  tending  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  been  made  over  several 
decades.  A  prominent  news  magazine  took 
up  this  line  of  reasoning  in  a  recent 
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editorial  declaring  that  “»  *  »  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Environment.”  But  a  major  restructuring 
of  functions  in  the  Federal  administrative 
establishment  cannot  be  accomplished  easily 
or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be 
most  plausible  as  a  part  of  a  more  general 
restructuring  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
multiplication  of  high-level  councils  and 
Interagency  committees  may  indicate  that  a 
restructuring  is  needed.  (See  app.  C.)  Some 
of  the  complexity  of  present  arrangements 
for  policy  formulation  and  review  reflects  the 
confusion  often  attending  a  transition  from 
one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to  another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  office  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and 
flexible  administrative  structure,  is  that  of 
the  “superdepartment.”  One  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  already  exists  as  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  A  Department  of  the  Environment 
might  be  another.  The  substance  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  organizational  changes  that 
superdepartments  might  imply  are  germane 
to  a  discussion  of  environmental  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  they  require  no  further  ex¬ 
ploration  in  this  report  beyond  the  following 
three  points:  First,  they  would  be  fewer  in 
number  than  present  departments,  probably 
no  more  than  seven  to  nine;  second,  they 
would  be  oriented  broadly  to  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  entire  population,  and  third, 
they  would  be  planning  and  coordlnative 
rather  than  directly  operational,  assuming, 
to  some  degree,  certain  of  the  tasks  that 
now  fall  heavily  on  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  review  and  coordination 
of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  in 
the  concept  of  “horizontal  authority”  or 
matrix  organization.  This  organizational  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  employed  in  multifunc¬ 
tional,  cross-bureau,  projects  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  in  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration.  Under  a 
temporary  structure  for  project  manage¬ 
ment,  it  structures  across  normal  hierarchal 
lines  and  working  relationships  among  the 
necessary  personnel  and  skills.  The  concept 
might  be  applicable  to  interagency  attack 
upon  speciflc  problems  of  environmental 
policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  if 
and  when  needed,  are  functions  that  the 
Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of 
Government.  The  device  of  an  annual  or  bi¬ 
ennial  report  from  the  President  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  state  of  the  environment  offers 
the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination  by 
the  Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance  of 
the  President’s  message,  but  of  national  poli¬ 
cy  Itself.  In  many  respects,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  accompanied  by  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  Nation’s  goals, 
needs,  and  policies  in  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment  could  attain  many  of  the  ends  sought 
by  those  who  propose  reorganization. 

SUMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  its  environment,  the 
unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and 
the  Impact  of  science  and  technology  make 
a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression  “en¬ 
vironmental  quality”  symbolizes  the  com¬ 
plex  and  interrelating  aspects  of  man’s  de¬ 
pendence  upon  his  environment.  Through 
science,  we  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-en¬ 
vironment  relationships.  The  evidence  re¬ 
quiring  timely  public  action  is  clear.  The 
Nation  has  overdrawn  its  bank  account  in 
life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these 
elements — air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  at  present  provides  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now 
costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportuni¬ 
ties  foregone,  in  impairment  of  health,  and 


in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  in  a 
demand  upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  in¬ 
comes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  “Interest  charges”  in  environmental  de¬ 
terioration  will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  of  getting  onto  a  sound  basis  for 
the  future  will  never  be  less  than  it  is  today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would 
be  important  byproducts  of  an  environmen¬ 
tal  quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public 
objectives  in  their  own  right  But  the  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  for  an  environmental  quality 
program  are  more  deeply  based.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  man,  in  a  world  in  which  decency 
and  dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason 
for  bringing  man’s  impact  on  his  environ¬ 
ment  under  informed  and  responsible  con¬ 
trol.  The  economic  costs  of  maintaining  a 
life-sustaining  environment  are  unavoidable. 
We  have  not  understood  the  necessity  for 
respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature 
in  accommodating  itself  to  man’s  exactions, 
nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of 
adaptation  to  deteriorating  conditions.  In 
our  management  of  the  environment  we  have 
exceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative 
powers  and  in  one  form  or  another  must 
now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  obtaining  air, 
water,  soli,  and  living  space  In  quantities  and 
qualities  sufficient  to  our  needs.  Economic 
good  sense  requires  the  declaration  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  establishment  of  an  environ¬ 
mental  quality  program  now.  Today  we  have 
the  option  of  channeling  some  of  our  wealth 
into  the  protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fall 
to  do  this  in  an  adequate  and  timely  manner 
we  may  find  ourselves  confronted,  even  in 
this  generation,  with  environmental  catas¬ 
trophe  that  could  render  our  wealth  mean¬ 
ingless  and  which  no  amount  of  money 
could  ever  cure. 


Exhibit  2 

Managing  the  Federal  Government 
(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  in  "Agenda  for  the 

Nation,”  Brookings  Institution,  1968,  pp. 

301-321) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  faces 
a  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  federal  government  to  manage  Itself 
and  to  carry  out  with  efficiency,  equity,  and 
dispatch  its  own  legislative  mandates. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  In  question  is  the  capacity 
of  an  eighteenth  century  constitutional  ar¬ 
rangement  of  widely  diffused  and  shared 
powers  and  a  nineteenth  century  system  of 
political  pluralism  to  deal  effectively  with 
twentieth  century  problems  of  technological, 
social,  and  economic  interdependencies — at 
home  and  abroad. 

Unless  the  President  devotes  substantial 
attention  to  making  the  system  work — an 
effort  Involving  persistence  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  high  political  skills — the  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  future  of  the  American  polity 
could  be  serious  in  the  extreme. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  currently  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  diverse  collection  of  political, 
administrative,  and  judicial  systems.  (The 
last  of  these  is  not  treated  in  this  paper.) 

The  descriptive  and  taxonomic  problems 
alone  are  almost  grotesque  in  their  com¬ 
plexity.  One  may  list  and  classify  the  obvious. 
The  federal  government  of  1968  contains: 
three  constitutional  branches — legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial;  an  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  a  half  dozen  major  con¬ 
stituent  units  and  scores  of  minor  coimcils 
and  committees;  foiu  operating  agencies  ex¬ 
clusively  responsible  to  the  Congress,  which 
Itself  is  divided  into  two  houses,  forty  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  and  more  than  two  htmdred 
subcommittees;  twelve  cabinet  departments; 
flfty  independent  agencies,  nine  of  which  are 
independent  regulatory  commissions  with 
both  quasi-legislative  and  quasl-judlclal  au¬ 


thority;  fifty-statutory  interagency  commit¬ 
tees;  2.8  million  civilian  employees,  90  per¬ 
cent  of  whom  are  employed  in  federal  field 
offices  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area; 
and  3  million  military  employees. 

This  gross  breakdown  suggests  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  diversity  of  the  enterprise,  but 
it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  federal 
policies  are  today  carried  out  through  a  be¬ 
wildering  number  of  entities  and  instru¬ 
mentalities  ;  subdepartmental  and  subagency 
offices,  branches,  divisions,  units — headquar¬ 
ters  and  field;  hundreds  of  nonstatutory, 
but  more  or  less  permanent,  intra-agency 
and  interagency  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions;  grants-in-ald  to  fifty-five  state  and 
territorial  governments  and  their  hundreds 
of  subdivisions,  including  tens  of  thousands 
of  local  governments,  with  more  than  20,000 
local  school  districts;  a  growing  number  of 
quasi-public,  nonprofit  corporations;  scores 
of  international  and  regional  organizations; 
and  myriad  contracts  to  private  industries, 
universities,  professional  groups,  and  char¬ 
itable  institutions. 

Many  of  these  subsidiary  agents  have  their 
own.  separate  identities,  legal  bases,  and 
agenda  of  priorities  apart  from  their  instru¬ 
mental  (and  often  incidental)  role  in  federal 
policy  implementation. 

Tills  almost  limitless  diffusion  presents 
Internal  problems  of  communication  and 
control  and  often  makes  terms  like  “ac¬ 
countability”  and  “responsibility”  words  of 
art  to  cover  a  kaleidoscope  of  administrative 
fragmentation. 

Even  if  the  scene  were  not  so  cluttered, 
even  if  the  formal  structure  of  executive  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  and  personnel  were  ex¬ 
clusively  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  federal  policy,  our  constitutional  system 
of  shared  powers  and  the  pluralistic  and 
oligarchical  nature  of  political  parties  and 
interest  groups  would  Interfere  with  any  neat 
model  of  hierarchical  loyalty  and  public  ac¬ 
countability.  Elmer  E.  Schattschneider  once 
commented  that  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  could  be  written  in  terms  of  a 
struggle  between  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  control  of  the  bureaucracy.  But 
even  this  is  too  simple.  For  the  struggle  is 
not  just  between  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress:  within  the  Congress,  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen,  often  allied  with 
powerful  private  group  interests,  exercise 
extraordinary  control  over  the  policies  and 
administrative  arrangements  of  subdepart¬ 
mental  and  subagency  units  of  the  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

If  we  lived  in  a  simpler  and  less  apocalyptic 
age,  such  a  complex  arrangement  might  be 
tolerated  without  fear  of  untoward  disrup¬ 
tions  to  basic  social  values.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  American  national  govern¬ 
ment  is  confronted  with  unprecedented  fac¬ 
tors  that  place  an  absolute  premium  upon 
improved  managerial  competence  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector : 

Government  decisions  Involve  increased 
stakes  and  risks,  while  mistakes  are  much 
harder  to  retrieve. 

Science  and  technology  have  penetrated 
national  security,  environmental,  and  social 
strategies  in  a  way  that  imposes  acute  moral 
and  philosophical  burdens  upon  public 
policy. 

The  dimensions  of  public  spending  re¬ 
quire  a  modern  President  to  monitor  spend¬ 
ing,  taxing,  and  wage-price  relationships 
with  unprecedented  precision,  and  to  take 
stabilization  actions  without  regard  to  the 
costs  to  his  political  credit  balances;  he  is 
now  obliged  to  be  a  conscientious  student  of 
economics. 

“People”  problems  no  longer  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  straight-line  solutions,  and  a  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  he  must  work  overtime  to 
compensate  for  failures  of  administrative 
response  and  to  teach  a  new  administrative 
style  to  reluctant  bureaucrats  and  congress¬ 
men. 
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Shortened  decision  Intervals  and  reaction 
times  drive  a  President  to  form  his  calculus 
of  strategy  on  the  run,  as  it  were,  placing  a 
premium  on  accurate  and  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  analytic  support. 

The  modern  President  lives  with  a  relent¬ 
less  social  criticism  that  generates  dissatis¬ 
factions  with  the  quality  of  life  and  lead¬ 
ership  and  tends  to  force  his  timing  and 
priorities. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  the  President,  by 
the  logic  of  his  position,  must  have  two  over¬ 
riding  managerial  concerns; 

How  can  the  federal  government  identify, 
mobilize,  train,  and  release  the  energy  of  the 
most  impressive  talent  in  the  nation  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  carrying  out  federal  policy? 

How  can  staff  and  line  arrangements  in 
the  executive  branch  contribute  to  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  imaginative  policy  Inputs  to 
political  decision  making,  and  how  can  they 
contribute  to  more  effective  and  coordinated 
policy  implementation? 

These  two  concerns  must  be  specifically 
related  to  the  modern  President’s  inevitable 
preoccupations  in  the  field  of  public  policy: 
national  security,  economic  stability  and 
growth,  environmental  management  and 
control,  and  human  resource  development. 

Concretely,  in  national  security  affairs 
modern  Presidents  cannot  afford  a  series  of 
“Bay  of  Pigs”  episodes,  nor  can  they  afford 
contradictions  between  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  Initiatives.  In  domestic  affairs,  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  allow  brave  legislative  responses 
in  the  fields  of  environmental  management 
and  control  and  human  resource  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  blunted  by  Ineptness  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  implementation,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  much  of  the  Great  Society  legis¬ 
lation  of  1964-65.  In  economic  affairs.  Presi¬ 
dents  cannot  afford  to  return  to  earlier  days 
when  the  varying  power  centers  of  economic 
stabilization  policy  making  (notably  key 
congressional  committees,  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board) 
went  their  separate  ways.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  Invite  economic  disaster. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
political  as  well  as  administrative  tasks  in 
assuring  some  modicum  of  competence  and 
coherence  in  these  preeminent  areas  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  is  staggering.  For  there  are  no  or¬ 
ganizational  gimmicks  capable  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  enormous  centrifuge  of  governance 
in  our  pluralistic  society. 

An  attack  upon  the  managerial  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  the  federal  government  should  en¬ 
compass  at  least  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  departmental  and  agency 
structure,  the  federal  field  ofiffce  structure, 
the  devolution  system  for  the  transfer  of 
federal  funds  and  functions  to  nonfederal 
agencies,  and  the  federal  personnel  system. 
As  we  shall  note  later,  none  of  these  five 
points  of  attack  can  be  negotiated  without 
major  presidential  attention  to  the  config¬ 
urations  of  power  dominating  the  Congress. 

Before  examining  policy  alternatives  and 
recommendations  relating  to  each  of  these 
separately  and  in  combination,  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  federal  reorganization  efforts  of  the 
past  several  decades  is  in  order,  for  future 
possibilities  are  inevitably  conditioned  by 
the  legacy  of  the  past. 

reorganization:  a  brief  history 

Concern  with  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  government  goes  back 
a  long  way.  The  first  study  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1780. 
For  the  first  century  of  this  nation’s  history, 
however,  investigations  into  these  issues  were 
feeble  and  intermittent. 

It  was  only  when  the  federal  budget  ap¬ 
proached  the  blllion-dollar  mark,  during  the 
administration  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  that  a  major  attempt  was  made  to  ex¬ 
amine  questions  of  overall  structure  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  And  even  the  Taft  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  (the  Cleveland  Com¬ 


mission,  1910-13)  devoted  most  of  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  minute  problems  of  internal  manage¬ 
ment.  The  major  fruit  of  its  labors  was  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  which 
established  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB) 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  in  the  legislative  branch.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  the  first  nonwar¬ 
time  centripvetal  staff  agency  available  to  the 
President  for  the  conduct  of  his  managerial 
responsibilities . 

'The  1920s  witnessed  a  variety  of  additional 
proposals,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
focused  on  administrative  reorganization. 
Most  of  the  major  recommendations  got  no¬ 
where.  Occasional  authorizations  were  given 
to  the  President  for  minor  reassignments  of 
functions  across  agency  lines,  but  Congress 
systematically  pigeonholed  or  voted  down 
any  major  delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  reorganizing  executive  branch  func¬ 
tions. 

In  1932,  President  Herbert  Hoover  sub¬ 
mitted  a  message  to  the  Congress  calling  for 
a  massive  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  a  classic  statement  of  the  “prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  such  reorganization,”  he 
commented  as  follows: 

“Not  only  do  different  fractions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  fear  such  reorganization,  but  many 
associations  and  agencies  throughout  the 
country  will  be  alarmed  that  the  particular 
function  to  which  they  are  devoted  may  in 
some  fashion  be  curtailed.  Proposals  to  the 
Congress  of  detailed  plans  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  many  different  bureaus  and  in¬ 
dependent  agencies  have  always  proved  in 
the  past  to  be  a  sign  for  the  mobilization  of 
efforts  from  all  quarters  which  has  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  constructive  action.”  > 

How  penetrating  this  observation  was  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  after  the  law  was 
passed  every  executive  order  submitted  by 
President  Hoover  to  implement  the  act  was 
disapproved.  Furthermore,  the  law  itself  pro¬ 
vided  for  key  exceptions  to  the  President’s 
sphere  and  requested  him  to  set  up  consoli¬ 
dations  of  the  following  governmental  activi¬ 
ties: 

“Public  Health  {except  that  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  not  apply  to  hospitals  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion)  ,  Personnel  Administration,  Education 
{except  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
shall  not  he  abolished)  .  .  .  and  to  merge 
such  other  activities,  except  those  of  a  purely 
military  nature,  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  as  .  .  .  may  be  common  to  both 
.  .  .  except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  United  States  Employees  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission.”  = 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  was  it  to  be  last 
of  such  explicit  exceptions  to  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  authority  of  Presidents. 

The  coming  of  the  New  Deal  brought  a 
totally  new  dimension  to  the  policies  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  executive  branch.  A  bevy 
of  new  laws  created  a  host  of  new  agencies 
and  a  variety  of  new  functions  within  old 
agencies.  And  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  no  institutional  machinery  for  ra¬ 
tionalizing  and  resolving  emerging  adminis¬ 
trative  Issues,  or  for  supervising  in  any 
meaningful  sense  the  hundred-odd  separate 
departments  and  agencies  that  reported  di¬ 
rectly  to  him. 

In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  created  the 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  Brownlow. 
The  report  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  was 
probably  the  most  sensible  and  impressive 


1  W.  Brooke  Graves  (comp.)  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  A  Compilation  of  Basic 
Information  and  Significant  Documents, 
1912-1948,  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Public  Affairs  Bulletin 
No.  66  (1949),p.  96. 
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ever  made  on  federal  government  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  of  its  recommendations,  notably 
those  concerned  with  the  Independent  reg¬ 
ulatory  commissions,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  new  cabinet 
departments,  were  largely  Ignored  by  the 
Congress.  Its  lasting  contribution  was  the 
successful  recommendation  to  create  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President  (EOP)  con¬ 
taining  an  expanded  White  House  staff,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (until  then  housed 
in  the  Treasury  Department) ,  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board.  Although 
the  last  was  killed  by  congressional  action 
in  withholding  appropriations  in  the  early 
1940s,  the  essential  rubric  of  the  Executive 
Office  has  remained.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
the  government  could  have  successfully 
negotiated  the  turbulent  currents  of  the 
past  quarter  century  without  it. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  inevitable 
proliferation  of  war-related  agencies,  most  of 
which  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
But  the  experience  of  war,  especially  the 
difficulties  of  relating  seperate  military  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  consolidated  demands  of  amphib¬ 
ious  warfare  and  the  serious  problems  of  in¬ 
terrelating  diplomatic  and  military  initiatives 
and  intelligence,  led  in  1947  to  the  National 
Security  Act  which  created  a  National  De¬ 
fense  Establishment,  a  National  Security 
Council,  and  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
It  would  take  time  for  these  components  to 
emerge  into  any  kind  of  structural  coherence, 
but  the  1947  act  set  the  foundation  stone  for 
the  future. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  the  other 
major  organizational  development  was  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This 
added  staff  resource  has  been  of  invaluable 
help  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
analyzing  the  state  of  the  economy,  in  plan¬ 
ning  fiscal  policy,  and  in  acting  as  the  major 
catalyst  of  interagency  (BOB,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  Treasury)  cooperation  on  fiscal  mat¬ 
ters. 

Also  in  1947  President  Harry  Truman  asked 
Congress  to  create  a  bipartisan,  twelve-man 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  (the  First  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission)  reported,  and  at  length,  in  1949. 
A  number  of  its  recommendations  were 
adopted,  under  President  Truman  and  later 
under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Defense  (re¬ 
placing  the  National  Defense  Establishment) ; 
the  assignment  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  the  creation  of  a  cabinet-level  depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW) ;  and  the  centralization  of  Increased 
authority  in  department  heads,  cutting  away 
at  some  of  the  statutory  authority  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  assigned  at  the  subdepartment 
level.  But  many  sacred  cows  were  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  commission’s  please  for  a 
“sharp  reduction”  in  the  number  of  federal 
administrative  agencies  fell  upon  deaf  con¬ 
gressional  ears. 

A  Second  Hoover  Commission  was  created 
in  the  mld-1950’s;  but  its  mandate,  to  ex¬ 
amine  governmental  fimctions  which  should 
be  discontinued,  was  preposterous,  for  it  in¬ 
vaded  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
President  and  Congress.  The  commission’s 
effective  residue  was  little  more  than  a  chem¬ 
ical  trace. 

Aside  from  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara’s 
progress  in  transforming  Defense  from  a  de 
jure  to  a  de  facto  department,  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  as¬ 
signing  of  a  White  House  role  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  success  greeted  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
administrations’  various  attempts  to  reorga¬ 
nize  the  government. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adding  two  new  cabinet  depart¬ 
ments  :  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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(HUD) ,  and  Transportation.  He  also  added 
the  OiRce  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  a  number  of  task 
forces  have  addressed  themselves  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  government  organization — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  increasingly  tangled  thicket  of 
intergovernmental  relations  as  they  relate 
to  problems  of  poverty,  race,  welfare,  urban¬ 
ism,  and  education. 

However,  most  of  the  underlying  problems 
of  organization  remain.  These  have  been  il¬ 
luminated  time  and  again  by  presidential 
task  forces,  by  congressional  committees,  by 
journalists,  pamphleteers,  and  scholars.  Con¬ 
gressional  literature  is  particularly  rich. 
Notable  in  recent  years  have  been  the  studies 
of  the  Jackson  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  and  the 
Muskie  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  More  recently  commit¬ 
tees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
examined  the  adequacy  of  federal  organiza¬ 
tion  for  mounting  a  coherent  attack  upon 
problems  of  the  physical  environment.^ 

Although  these  various  studies,  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  proposals  have  differed  in  view¬ 
point  and  attack,  there  has  emerged  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  consensus  on  two  major  issues: 
(1)  the  federal  government  lacks  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  effective  development,  implemen¬ 
tation,  and  coordination  of  public  policy; 
and  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  government’s 
business  is  overcentralized  in  Washington. 

Proposed  remedies  have  included  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  enlargement  and  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President:  the  consolidation  of  federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  functions  into  a  few  major  de¬ 
partments;  the  strengthening  of  staff  offices 
at  the  level  of  the  secretary:  making  a  de¬ 
partmentwide  (secretary’s)  presence  felt  in 
federal  field  establishments;  upgrading  the 
quality  and  enlarging  the  power  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  federal  field  offices  at  home  and 
abroad;  devolving  the  conduct  of  federal 
business  Increasingly  upon  state  and  local 
authorities  and  upon  private  or  quasi-public 
instrumentalities;  and  reform  of  the  career 
services  and  upgrading  of  public  personnel 
charged  at  various  levels  of  government  with 
the  conduct  and  control  of  federal  policy. 

Whatever  merit  these  various  recommen¬ 
dations  have  had  (and  this  paper  will  later 
explicate  and  endorse  a  number  of  them), 
they  have  tended  to  suffer  from  two  over¬ 
riding  limitations :  first,  as  commonly  set 
forth,  they  have  Ignored  the  realities  of  con¬ 
gressional  power,  the  rigidities  of  the  present 
congressional  committee  structure,  and  the 
mutual  deference  patterns  within  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch,  all  of  which  affect  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  conduct  of  federal  programs; 
second,  many  of  them  have  failed  to  articu¬ 
late  some  of  the  administrative  and  policy 
costs  and  consequences  possibly  attendant 
upon  their  adoption.  It  is  possible,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  pro¬ 
gram  coordination  can  be  the  enemy  of  pro¬ 
gram  energy.  “Keeping  track”  may  be  the 
enemy  of  “making  tracks.” 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  di¬ 
lemma  is  false;  that  topside  planning  and 
coordination  is  the  precondition,  not  the 
enemy,  of  effective  subordinate  energy:  that 
if  program  coordination  is  not  rationally 
produced  at  the  top  it  will  be  irrationally 
and  wastefully  accomplished  through  surviv- 
al-of-the-fittest  skirmishes  at  lower  levels. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  author’s  own  considered 
judgment.  But  to  state  the  ideal  is  a  far  cry 
from  realizing  it  in  practice,  and  history  sug- 


3  See  esp.  Managing  the  Environment,  Re¬ 
port  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (1968);  and 
Report  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium 
to  Discuss  National  Policy  for  the  Environ¬ 
ment,  90  Cong.  2  sess.  (1968). 


gests  that  arrangements  constructed  to 
achieve  this  ideal  are  inherently  unstable — 
tending  to  veer  toward  the  Scylla  of  a  debil¬ 
itating  overcentralization  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  Charybdis  of  programmatic  anarchy 
on  the  other.  All  one  can  say  at  this  moment 
is  that  historically  in  the  United  States  more 
bones  have  been  scattered  around  Charybdis 
than  around  Scylla.  To  change  the  idiom, 
constitutional  and  political  beliefs  and  forces 
tend  to  run  against  generalist  “kings”  in 
favor  of  functional  “barons.” 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OP  EXISTING  DEVICES 

The  validity  of  the  foregoing  proposition 
hardly  needs  elaboration.  It  can  be  readily 
documented  by  examining  the  weakness  of 
centripetal  devices  now  in  vogue  or  recently 
tested  in  almost  every  level  and  branch  of 
government. 

First,  there  is  the  device  of  statutory  or  ad 
hoc  interdepartmental  and  interdepartmen¬ 
tal  committees.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
in  the  federal  government  alone,  including 
a  number  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Most  of  them  suffer  from  three  chronic 
ailments:  (1)  confederationitls,  (2)  progres¬ 
sive  deputization,  and  (3)  implemental 
anemia.  The  first  leads  to  common-denomi¬ 
nator  “paper”  solutions  for  problems  fre¬ 
quently  calling  for  uncommon-denominator 
practical  solutions.  The  second,  marked  by 
preoccupied  secretaries  requesting  under  sec¬ 
retaries  to  sit  in  for  them,  who  in  turn  depu¬ 
tize  assistant  secretaries,  who  in  turn  depu¬ 
tize  deputy  assistant  secretaries,  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  leads  inevitably  to  a  loss  in  the 
plenipotentiary  capacity  of  the  committee 
members,  and  to  the  necessity  of  referring 
every  important  issue  back  to  each  agency 
for  topside  clearances.  ’The  third  means  that, 
even  if  and  when  consensus  can  be  reached 
within  an  interdepartmental  committee, 
such  consensus  is  not  self-enforcing  and  can, 
in  fact,  be  rendered  inoperable  by  the  failure 
of  constituent  units  to  implement  the  deci¬ 
sion  reached.  When  such  committees  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  congressional  mandate,  further 
complications  arise,  for  they  cannot  easily  be 
disbanded  nor  their  agenda  adapted  to  new 
issues.  If  they  become  well-staffed  and  effec¬ 
tive,  they  may  interpose  themselves  between 
the  President  and  his  department  heads  and 
develop  a  policy  line  out  of  phase  with  both. 

Necessary  as  such  committees  are,  their 
numbers  should  be  drastically  pruned,  and 
in  any  case  they  are  no  solution  to  most 
problems  of  program  planning,  coordination, 
and  operational  effectiveness  that  afflict  the 
public  sector. 

Second,  the  “lead  agency”  notion,  how¬ 
ever  attractive  in  theory,  seems  to  have  simi¬ 
lar  limitations.  Bringing  all  relevant  agencies 
together  for  specific  program  purposes  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  major  concern  or  competence 
in  a  particular  {xilicy  area  would  seem  on  its 
face  to  be  a  reasonable  approach.  But,  since 
everyone  likes  to  coordinate  and  few  like  to 
be  coordinated — especially  by  one’s  peers — 
this  device  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  simple 
Interdepartmental  committee  with  all  of  the 
inadequacies  suggested  above.  Low-level  is¬ 
sues  may  be  thrashed  out  and  clarified; 
tough  issues  of  jurisdiction  and  authority 
rarely  are,  for  disgruntled  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  option  of  appeal  to  centers  of 
power  in  the  presidency  or  in  the  Congress 
that  can  effectively  override  the  decisions  of 
the  lead  agency.  The  history  of  OEO,  HUD, 
and  HEW  in  that  role  is  not  encouraging,  al¬ 
though  some  promise  can  be  found  in  some 
of  the  lead-agency  functions  performed  in 
foreign  affairs  by  the  Department  of  State. 

A  third  device  is  coordination  by  presiden¬ 
tial  advisers.  White  House  assistants,  or  by 
other  representatives  of  the  Executive  Office 
structure.  This  has  been  attempted  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  over  the  past  decades.  Sometimes 
the  job  has  been  given  to  individual  men  of 
considerable  stature  and  ability  (for  exam¬ 


ple,  Colonel  Edward  M.  House,  Hairy  Hopkins, 
“Jimmy”  Byrnes,  Sherman  Adams,  a  vice 
president) .  'The  de  facto  “prime”  minister,  or 
executive  vice  president,  device  suffers,  how¬ 
ever— at  least,  in  our  form  of  government— 
from  two  Intractable  flaws.  If  he  is  strong,  he 
tends  to  shield  the  President  from  issues,  in¬ 
formation,  and  forces  essential  to  presidential 
judgment  and  power;  if  he  is  weak,  he  tempts 
others  to  go  around  him,  thereby  creating 
rather  than  solving  problems  for  the  chief 
executive. 

More  often,  the  President  has  used  his 
“anonymous”  White  House  assistants  and  his 
major  institutional  staffs  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  assist  him  in  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  coordination.  However 
successful  this  fairly  flexible  arrangement  has 
been  (and,  if  it  had  not  been  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  federal  government  could  not 
operate  at  all),  it  has  serious  weakness.  If 
the  President  defends  his  intimate  staff  too 
often,  he  has  created  a  superoabinet;  if  he 
does  not  defend  them  at  all,  they  are  power¬ 
less.  If  he  institutionalizes  them,  their  time 
is  preoccupied  with  managing  their  own  sub¬ 
ordinates,  limiting  their  time  and  tolerance 
for  intimate  contacts  with  the  President;  if 
he  does  not  institutionalize  them,  they  be¬ 
come  swamped  by  paper  from  below  and  ex¬ 
pectations  from  above.  And  in  many  areas  of 
public  policy  where  the  President  himself  is 
weak  (programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
independent  regulatory  commissions;  agen¬ 
cies  like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  are  effec¬ 
tively  controlled  by  congressional  commit¬ 
tees)  ,  presidential  staff,  no  matter  how  bril¬ 
liant,  are  limited  by  legal  and  political  reality. 

This  rather  melancholy  sample  of  cen¬ 
tripetal  coordinating  devices  and  their  weak¬ 
nesses  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  nothing 
has  been  done  or  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  policy  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation  in  the  federal  government.  There 
have  been  many  evidences  of  at  least  partially 
successful  endeavors  along  these  lines.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  its  best  is  a  remark¬ 
able  and  Indispensable  coordinating  device, 
especially  when  buttressed  by  informational 
and  analytical  skills  of  cognate  agencies  like 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Presiden¬ 
tial  assistants  play  out  a  daily  drama  of  con¬ 
flict  resolution  and  program  rationalization. 
The  transformation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  Robert  McNamara  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  at  the  departmental  level  can 
be  done,  in  Paul  Appleby’s  felicitous  phrase, 
“to  make  a  mesh  of  things.”  ’The  development 
of  analytical  instruments  like  PPBS  (Pro¬ 
gram  Planning  and  Budgeting  System)  shows 
promise  of  making  resource  allocation  choices 
more  coherent  and  rational. 

But  enormous  inadequacies  remain  and 
they  cannot  be  redressed  effectively  without 
a  sober  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
battle  for  improved  federal  management 
must  be  fought  on  a  number  of  fronts  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  five  major  salients  already 
Identified  need  particular  attention;  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  of  the  President;  depart¬ 
mental  arrangements;  federal  field  estab¬ 
lishments;  the  devolution  system;  and  per¬ 
sonnel  systems  at  all  levels. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

The  presidency  is  the  only  Institution  in 
the  American  polity  where  overarching  and 
long-range  public  imperatives  can  be  co¬ 
herently  analyzed  and  melded.  This  is  true 
both  because  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  constituency,  and  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  mandated  to  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  coherent  program  for  allocating  re¬ 
sources  to  and  within  the  executive  branch. 

The  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  must  reflect  the  prime  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  nation  as  viewed  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  chief  executive.  In  the 
present  age,  as  already  noted,  these  prime 
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concerns  are  four:  national  security,  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  growtli,  the  integrity 
and  viability  of  the  physical  environment, 
and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  of 
human  resource  development.  In  these  four 
areas,  the  President  must  have  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  institutional  arrangements  that  can 
help  him  plan  wisely,  sort  options  judi¬ 
ciously,  and  effect  coordinated  responses. 

Because  priorities  change  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  because  each  President  has  his  own 
leadership  style,  he  must  be  given  very  sub¬ 
stantial  latitude  in  organizing,  reorganizing, 
and  adjusting  the  constituent  units  of  his 
executive  office.  He  must  also  have  at  his 
disposal  substantial  discretionary  funds 
($25,000,000  per  year  as  a  minimum)  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  tap  selective  expertise  across  the 
nation  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  to  initiate 
in-house  experimental  capabilities  for  im¬ 
proving  the  planning  and  management  func¬ 
tions  of  the  office.  The  present  discretionary 
funds  of  the  President  for  “special  projects” 
($1.5  million)  are  totally  inadequate. 

If  the  President  can  secure  from  Congress 
the  right  to  structure  and  manage  his  own 
office  without  restriction — including  the 
right  to  make  in-office  appointments  without 
Senate  confirmation  and  the  right  to  create, 
shift,  and  abolish  constituent  units  and  per¬ 
sonnel  assignments  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  presidential  busi¬ 
ness — he  will  have  won  a  major  victory  for 
effective  public  management.  These  preroga¬ 
tives  are  essential  if  he  is  to  have  authority 
anywhere  near  commensurate  with  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  policy-making  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

Granted  this  kind  of  authority  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  what  should  he  do  with  it?  Although 
each  President  will  and  must  use  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  temperament  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  proclivities,  three  weaknesses 
exist  in  Executive  Office  of  the  President  ca¬ 
pabilities  so  glaring  as  to  merit  special  em¬ 
phasis. 

First  is  the  office’s  weakness  in  policy  de¬ 
velopment.  The  presidency  is  perched  on  top 
of  what  one  astute  observer  has  called  “a 
bottom-heavy  administrative  system.”  Poli¬ 
cy  proposals  tend  to  emerge  from  levels  of 
operational  enthusiasm,  which  are  likely  to 
be  the  lower  and  middle  governmental  levels, 
coupled  with  discrete,  single  interest  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  private  sector,  Aside  from  ad 
hoc  task  forces  ( many '  of  which  have  been 
extremely  productive  and  catalytic) ,  there  is 
no  effective  agent  or  agency  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  charged  with  the  study 
of  emerging  public  problems  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  effective  programs  to  deal  with 
them  in  terms  of  continuing  and  changing 
presidential  perspectives  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  less  true,  of  course,  in  the 
occult  fields  of  economic  stabilization  poli¬ 
cy  and  national  security  policy  where  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  staff 
of  the  National  Security  Council  have  in¬ 
creasingly  strengthened  their  policy-review 
capabilities.  But  in  the  increasingly  trouble¬ 
some  and  important  areas  of  envlronmetal 
management  and  “people”  programs  (health, 
poverty,  education,  welfare,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  the  like)  the  EOP  is  patently 
deficient.  Existing  budgetary  and  legislative 
clearance  reviews  are  inadequate.  There  is  no 
underlying  statistical  and  informational 
system  of  social  and  environmental  indica¬ 
tors  comparable  to  the  economic  indicators 
available  to  and  through  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Whatever  its  original  in¬ 
tent,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
become  an  operational  advocate,  not  a  reflec¬ 
tive  center  of  governmentwide  policy  analy¬ 
sis.  Since  the  demise  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  no  presidential  staff  has  concerned 
itself  full-time  with  ecological  interdepend¬ 
encies.  The  only  gestures  in  this  direction  in 
recent  years  have  been  the  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  of  the  Office  of 


Science  and  Technology,  and  a  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Council  independent  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  structure.  The  former  is  too  small 
and  weak  to  be  effective  (Ideally,  it  should 
be  reconstituted  as  a  separate,  strongly 
staffed  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President) ;  the  latter  is  limited  by  statute 
to  water  resources  alone. 

Whether  effective  policy  analysis  staffs  in 
the  environmental  and  human  resource 
areas  should  be  combined  or  kept  separate, 
should  be  created  inside  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  as  a  new  and  separate  agency 
within  the  EOP  (on  balance,  the  author’s 
choice)  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance. 
What  is  essential  is  that  such  a  capability 
exist  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Coherence  and  rationality  in  federal 
programming  in  these  areas  is  impossible 
without  such  a  capability.  This  is  true  in 
Washington;  it  is  increasingly  true  in  the 
complex  arena  of  intergovernmental  rela¬ 
tions.  State  and  local  governments  are  fed¬ 
eral  partners  in  the  purveyance  of  public 
services;  their  capacity  to  develop  programs 
that  effectively  complement  and  implement 
national  policies  is  today  a  matter  of  crucial 
importance.  Too  often  they  are  bound  by 
rigidities  and  categorical  overprescriptions 
imposed  by  federal  legislation  and  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations  and  guidelines. 
There  is  a  pervasive  need  to  loosen  existing 
categorical  boundaries  without  destroying 
the  basic  thrust  of  federal  categorical  grants 
designed  to  promote  the  national  interest. 

One  possible  device  to  meet  this  need 
might  be  for  the  President  to  assign  staff 
from  his  executive  office  and/or  relevant  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  to  ride  budgetary 
circuits  in  the  fall  of  each  year.  Such  staffs, 
with  advance  congressional  approval,  might 
be  empowered  to  permit  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  shift  up  to,  say  25  percent  of 
approved  categorical  federal  grants  from  one 
category  to  another;  this  would  make  the 
grants  more  relevant  to  varying  state  and 
local  needs  and  would  promote  a  series  of 
useful  dialogues  between  the  partners  of  the 
federal  system. 

The  second  weakness  of  the  President’s 
office  is  the  inadequacy  of  machinery  for 
command  and  control  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  executive  competence.  As  suggested 
earlier,  there  are  many  areas  of  policy  in 
which  for  reasons  de  jure  or  de  facto  the 
President  has  authority  only  to  persuade 
and  cajole,  or  in  which  he  must  repair  to 
informal  powers  deriving  from  his  political 
rather  than  his  constitutional  status.  But 
even  when  his  legal  authority  is  clear,  he 
lacks  efficient  means  of  enforcing  his  politi¬ 
cal  will.  Little  is  gained  in  strengthening  the 
policy  analysis  capabilities  of  his  office  un¬ 
less  he  can  effect  more  coherence  in  policy 
implementation.  It  is  true  that  knowledge 
can  be  power,  and  the  President’s  directive 
responsibilities  can  probably  be  exercised 
with  greater  effectiveness  if  his  policy  analy¬ 
sis  staffs  are  able  to  create  information  sys¬ 
tems  that  include  hard  and  systematic 
evaluations  of  federal  programs.  But  the 
President’s  present  span  of  control  is  so  un¬ 
wieldy,  his  budgetary  flexibility  is  so  limited, 
and  his  managerial  universe  is  so  ponderous 
that  intelligence  alone  will  not  give  his  di¬ 
rectives  appropriate  clout.  If  two  or  more 
agencies  chart  collision  courses  or  if  they  de¬ 
termine  to  ignore  presidential  guidance, 
there  is  little  the  chief  executive  can  do 
short  of  ultimate  sanctions  (such  as  firing) 
that  often  have  prohibitive  political  costs. 

It  is  this  reality,  of  course,  that  has  led  a 
number  of  administrative  reformers  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  President  needs  one  or  more 
executive  vice  presidents  or  presidential  co¬ 
ordinators  to  whom  he  can  delegate  command 
functions  over  parts  of  the  executive  branch, 
including  his  cabinet  departments,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  federal  field  establishments. 
The  inconveniences  and  political  hazards  of 
such  devices  and  developments  have  already 
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been  traced.  But  the  problem  remains,  and 
the  need  is  real. 

There  is  no  single  and  easy  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  if  the  President  is  given  the 
kind  of  flexible  control  over  his  own  office 
called  for  above,  he  should  certainly  use  this 
elaborated  discretion  to  experiment  with  a 
number  of  command-control  devices.  At  the 
very  least,  he  should  create  a  team  of  two  or 
three  or  four  presidential  “administrators” 
or  “expeditors,”  removed  from  the  day-to- 
day  preoccupations  of  existing  White  House 
aides,  who  could  be  assigned  on  an  ad  hoc 
and  short-term  basis  as  troubleshooters  to 
straighten  out  jurisdictional  conflicts  among 
agencies,  both  in  Washington  and  (on  an 
itinerant  basis)  in  the  field.  “Ad  hoc”  and 
“short-term”  must  be  underlined,  for  perma¬ 
nent  and  long-term  portfolios  for  such  assist¬ 
ants  could  only  produce  impossible  tensions 
with  cabinet  secretaries,  agency  heads,  and 
key  legislators.  Furthermore,  they  might 
easily  create  centers  of  power  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  competitive  with,  rather  than 
derlvltlve  of,  presidential  authority.  Such  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  expeditors  must  be  men  of 
considerable  personal  stature.  As  surrogates 
for  the  chief  executive  in  a  system  inherently 
unfriendly  to  surrogates,  they  must  be  skilled 
in  mediation,  soft  of  voice,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  politics,  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent — institutionally  and  personally.  ’The 
President  must  be  prepared  to  support  their 
judgments  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  while  being  willing  on  occasion  to  over¬ 
rule  them  on  appeal.  This  complex  prescrip¬ 
tion  may  prove  to  be  impossible  of  imple¬ 
mentation,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  author,  gives  promise  of 
success. 

The  third  and  final  major  weakness  of  the 
presidential  office  is  in  communicating  with 
the  public  and  with  state  and  local  official¬ 
dom.  Here,  too,  there  are  constraints.  Too 
“open”  a  presidency  can  build  impossible 
expectations,  induce  claimants  to  bypass 
channels  of  access  to  departments  and  to 
Congress,  clog  the  President’s  information 
system,  and  preclude  that  measure  of 
confidentiality  necessary  for  face-saving 
negotiations.  Too  frequent  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  mass  media  dilutes  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  “Nielsen  rating”  with  the  consequent 
danger  of  limiting  his  impact  when  real 
crises  appear. 

But  inadequate  communications,  both  in¬ 
ward  and  outward,  can  be  equally  perilous. 
Fresh  ideas  from  creative  citizens,  and  from 
public  officials  at  all  levels  of  government, 
can  be  lost  or  ignored.  A  public  bewildered 
by  complex  public  problems  can  be  denied 
the  clarifying  and  unifying  voice  of  the 
President.  In  such  circumstances,  the  chief 
executive  can  easily  become  vulnerable  to 
surprise  and  miscalculations. 

Adequately  mandated  policy  analysis  staffs 
and  presidential  expeditors  with  sensitive 
antennae  can  remedy  some  of  the  existing 
defects  in  communication  flows,  but  far  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  President  de¬ 
velop  effective  techniques  and  policies.  A 
public  information  competence  must  be 
built  into  the  White  House,  possibly  in  an 
enlarged  office  of  the  press  secretary,  and  at 
least  one  unit  in  the  White  House  should  be 
devoted  to  intergovernmental  liaison  with 
governors  and  with  top  officials  of  local 
government. 

There  are  still  other  weaknesses  in  the 
Executive  Office  at  the  President.  First,  there 
are  far  too  many  statutory  and  ad  hoc  inter¬ 
departmental  councils  and  committees  with 
fuzzy  mandates,  little  or  no  power,  and  only 
intermittent  and  unsatisfactory  access  to 
the  President  himself;  these  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  or  consolidated  with  more  permanent 
staff  operations.  For  example,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  and  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Resources  Council  should  probably  be 
placed  under  a  comprehensive  Office  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Analysis.  The  whole  structure 
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of  citizens’  advisory  committees  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  should  be  reviewed  and  rationalized. 

Second,  the  White  House  needs  an  even 
greater  capability  to  identify  talent  for  ap¬ 
pointive  federal  positions  in  both  domestic 
and  international  departments  and  agencies. 
It  is  an  unfair  strain  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  serve  both 
as  director  of  the  President’s  personnel  oper¬ 
ations  and  as  the  policy  chairman  of  the 
major  career  service  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Third,  the  operational  aspects  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  (for  mobilizing  the 
services  of  all  levels  of  government  to  meet 
emergencies  of  war  or  natural  disaster)  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
devolve  upon  other  agencies  (the  General 
Services  Administration  for  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning;  HEW  and/or  Labor  for  OEO) ,  although 
in  the  case  of  OEO  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  the  innotive  and  flexible 
characteristics  of  many  of  its  programs  are 
not  destroyed  by  transfers  to  more  tradi¬ 
tional  and  conservative  bureaucratic  su¬ 
periors.  It  should  be  possible  for  some  civilian 
counterpart  to  the  “Green  Beret’’  or  Marine 
Corps  rolssion-orlented  services,  often  com¬ 
petitive  with  more  massive  and  sodden  bu¬ 
reaucracies,  to  be  eseablished  (and  disestab¬ 
lished)  within  existing  departments  or  as 
functions  of  independent  agencies.  The  Exe¬ 
cutive  Office  of  the  President  is  not  the  ap¬ 
propriate  rubric  for  these  kinds  of  operating 
line  activities. 

Fourth,  the  staff  competence  within  the 
Executive  Office  (presumably  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  studying  and  rec¬ 
ommending  structural  changes  and  proced¬ 
ural  Improvements  throughout  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  organization,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  quality, 
size,  and  funding. 

All  of  these  are  Important  addenda  to  the 
three  essential  areas  of  concern  identified 
earlier.  Progress  along  all  of  these  lines  can 
best  be  promoted  by  giving  to  the  President 
effective  control  over  the  organization,  staf¬ 
fing,  and  missions  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  If  this  is  to  happen,  as  we 
shall  note  below,  the  President  must  ask  for 
and  receive  the  understanding,  support,  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Departmental  structwre 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  is  “span  of  control.’’  In  its  simplistic 
form,  at  least  in  the  federal  government,  it  is 
a  silly  notion.  The  number  of  units  report¬ 
ing  to  a  single  administrator  is  not  the  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  determining  topside  control. 
Ten  units  are  too  many  if  each  has  its  own 
base  of  power  in  the  legislature  or  in  clien¬ 
tele  groups  of  significant  political  Influence. 
A  hundred  units  are  manageable  if  most  of 
them  lack  an  independent  base  of  power,  and 
if  their  mission  is  precise  and  low  voltage. 
Little  is  gained  or  lost  in  terms  of  “good 
management’’  in  the  executive  branch  if 
the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  American  Battle  Monument  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  are  allowed  to 
continue  as  independent,  free-wheeling 
agencies.  Those  who  would  tidy  up  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  of  the  executive 
branch  by  putting  everything  under  four  or 
five  giant-sized  superdepartments,  or  under 
fifteen  of  twenty  economy-sized  regular  de¬ 
partments,  on  the  ground  that  only  then  can 
the  President  enjoy  a  manageable  “span  of 
control,”  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
precept  and  underestimate  the  difficulties 
of  achieving  intradepartmental,  let  alone 
interdepartmental,  coherence  in  anything  as 
complex  and  diffuse  as  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  of  departments  and  agencies 
is  either  logical  or  efficient.  Some  regroup¬ 
ing  and  much  internal  reorganization,  espe¬ 


cially  at  the  bureau  level,  is  patently  neces¬ 
sary.  But  since  both  of  these  kinds  of  moves 
involve  political  headwinds  of  gale  force,  a 
President  should  pick  and  choose  a  few  ma¬ 
jor  objectives  and  should  calculate  his  politi¬ 
cal  rations  with  extreme  care. 

The  difficulty  is  that  across-the-board  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  federal  dei>artments  and 
agencies  are  inherently  dangerous  or  irrele¬ 
vant.  Some  are  probably  too  large  and  heter¬ 
ogeneous  (for  example,  HEW);  some  are  too 
small  and/or  clientele-oriented  (Labor,  Com¬ 
merce,  Veterans  Administration  (parts  of  In¬ 
terior,  Agriculture,  and  HUD) ;  some  are  too 
independent  (certain  regulatory  commis¬ 
sions);  some  are  too  dependent  upon  Con¬ 
gress  (Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  FBI) ;  some  are  miscast  as 
cabinet  departments  (Post  Office) ;  some  are 
too  plagued  with  ingrown  career  service  eli¬ 
tism  (State);  some  lack  the  internal  capac¬ 
ity  or  external  support  to  generate  and  sus¬ 
tain  high  morale  (Agency  for  International 
Development) .  A  general  diagnosis  and  a 
general  therapy  are,  in  short,  effectively  im¬ 
possible. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  raise  questions 
about  departmental  and  agency  structure 
relating  to  at  least  two  of  the  four  over¬ 
arching  concerns  of  the  President;  environ¬ 
mental  management  and  control,  and  human 
resource  development. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  is  well  in  the  field 
of  administering  national  security  policy  and 
economic  stabilization  policy — though  the 
administrative  machinery  in  the  latter  field 
has  functioned  relatively  smoothly  in  recent 
years.  While  space  does  not  permit  an  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  here  of  problems  in  the 
national  security  area,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  overseas  mishmash  of  federal  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  still  escapes  effective  control  by 
the  ambassador  in  the  field  or  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  in  Washington.  The  inflow 
of  information  and  intelligence  by  cable  and 
pouch  has  long  since  passed  the  i>oint  of 
digestibility.  Horizontal  and  lateral  clear¬ 
ances  absorb  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  and  Involve  delays  that  are 
sometimes  dangerous.  Some  of  thse  difficul¬ 
ties  defy  organizational  rationalization; 
others  might  be  partially  obviated  by  an 
appropriate  delegation  of  authority  to  re¬ 
gional  assistant  secretaries  of  state  and  by  a 
more  elaborate  and  effective  staffing  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  1962  the 
Herter  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Person¬ 
nel  recommended  an  executive  under  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  a  further  administrative  option 
that  deserves  careful  consideration. 

On  major  and-  critical  Issues  of  foreign 
affairs  the  threat  of  apocalyptic  consequences 
has  a  way  of  crystallizing  small  cadres  of 
Influentials  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  President.  Emerging  policies  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  wise,  and  the  ponderousness  of  the 
structure  and  the  system  of  communica¬ 
tions  may  at  times  create  crossed  signals  of 
serious  consequence  (as  when  in  1966,  peace 
negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  were  re¬ 
putedly  shattered  by  the  President’s  unrecol¬ 
lected  prior  approval  of  bombing  selected 
targets  near  Hanoi) .  But  after  a  decade  of 
review  of  national  security  machinery,  the 
Jackson  Subcommittee,  although  it  has 
recommended  a  number  of  incremental  im¬ 
provements,  has  found  no  magic  formula  for 
a  major  structural  reorganization.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  Importance  of  the 
issue  suggests  that  urgent  and  continuing 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  adequacy  of 
staff  arrangements  for  serving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  this  area  of  preeminent  executive 
concern. 

On  the  domestic  front  some  major  struc¬ 
tural  changes  may  well  be  needed  in 
organization.  Those  Involving  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  At  the  departmental  and  agency 
level,  four  questions  especially  warrant  hard 
analysis  and  viable  answers : 


First,  how  can  the  management  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  cabinet  secretaries  and  the  heads 
of  important  line  agencies  be  strengthened 
without  throwing  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
morale,  energy,  and  discretion  of  subordinate 
operating  bureaus? 

Second,  how  can  a  gigantic  hydra  like 
HEW  be  split  up  without  losing  the  benefits 
that  logically  accrue  from  reviewing  health, 
education,  and  welfare  as  interrelated  pro¬ 
grams  and  values? 

Third,  how  can  the  rule-making  power  of 
Independent  regulatory  commissions  be  more 
effectively  related  to  the  policy  mandates 
assigned  by  Congress  to  the  President  and 
to  departments  and  agencies  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  integrity  of  the  quasi-judicial 
role  of  regulatory  commissions? 

Fourth,  how  can  agency  functions  be  re¬ 
grouped  in  the  human  and  environmental 
resources  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
more  coherent  program  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation  without  taking  on  more  battles 
with  vested  interests  than  any  single  ad¬ 
ministration  can  afford? 

Again,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  any 
of  these  dilemmas,  but  certain  directions 
seem  more  promising  than  others. 

On  the  first  question,  the  essential  con¬ 
trols  of  an  agency  head  over  constitutent 
units  are  three,  and  only  three;  (1)  control 
of  legislative  proposals;  (2)  control  of 
budgetary  totals;  and  (3)  control  of  major 
personnel  appointments  and  assignments. 
Each  department  secretary  and  agency  head 
should  have  a  staff,  a  management  informa¬ 
tion  system,  and  adequate  legal  and  polit¬ 
ical  authority  to  develop  and  maintain  com¬ 
petence  in  these  areas.  The  staff  need  not  be 
large,  but  it  must  be  highly  competent  and 
must  be  supported  with  a  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  it  to  present  rational 
policy  alternatives  to  the  agency  head.  With 
these  tools  of  general,  overall  management 
at  his  disposal,  an  agency  head  can  delegate 
to  line  subordinates  a  substantial  amount 
of  operating  discretion.  He  can  also  be 
equipped  to  serve  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  their  roles  of  making  politically 
accountable  decisions.  Many  departments 
lack  the  staff,  the  information  system,  and 
the  legal  and  political  authority  essential 
for  responsible  management.  The  President 
should  urge,  and  Congress  should  support, 
reforms  leading  to  the  improvement  of  this 
condition. 

On  the  second  question,  there  is  probably 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  in  splitting  up 
HEW.  The  issue  is  not  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees;  Defense,  Post  Office,  Agriculture, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  all  have 
a  larger  civilian  work  force.  The  issue  is  the 
heterogeneity  of  constituent  functions,  the 
size  of  the  budget  (HEW’s  budget  is  five 
times  greater  than  the  next  largest  civilian 
agency) ,  the  extensiveness  of  mandated  in¬ 
tergovernmental  relations,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  the  present  structure  imposes  on 
attracting  top-grade  personnel  to  man  pro¬ 
grams  of  extraordinary  national  conse¬ 
quence — education,  for  example.  A  separate 
Department  of  Education  would  not  only 
symbolize  the  importance  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  commitment  to  an  essential  and 
growing  public  function;  it  would  serve  as 
a  rubric  for  gathering  together  at  least  some 
of  the  educational  activities  being  carried 
out  by  departments  and  agencies  outside  of 
HEW  (for  example.  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation,  OEO,  Veterans  Administration,  Na¬ 
tional  Humanities  Foundation,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs) .  A  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  should  have  no  more  difficulty 
in  relating  to  a  Department  of  Education 
than  HEW  presently  has  in  relating  its 
disparate  activities  to  cognate  functions  in 
HUD,  Labor,  OEO,  in  the  human  resource 
development  area;  or  to  Interior,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  area 
of  environmental  management  and  control. 
Granted  that  these  difficulties  are  substan- 
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tial,  a  strengthened  program  planning  and 
implementation  capacity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  could  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  loss  in  Integrating  functions 
now  lodged  unsuccessfully  in  the  top  eche¬ 
lons  of  an  overgrown  HEW. 

On  the  rule-making  authority  of  certain 
independent  regulatory  commissions,  the 
analyses  and  advice  of  the  Cushman  Repwrt 
(part  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  study, 
1937)  and  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission 
(1949)  need  rereading  and  studied  imple¬ 
mentation.  America  will  never  have  a  co¬ 
herent  transportation  policy  until  the  rule- 
making  functions  (making  general  legisla¬ 
tive  mandates  specific)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  are  integrated  with  the 
px)lloy  resp>onsibllities  of  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transp>ortatlon.  America  will  never 
have  a  coherent  power  policy  until  the  rule- 
making  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
are  consolidated  with  those  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There  have 
been  until  now  sufficient  p»olitical  barriers 
to  changing  the  structure  and  functions  of 
Independent  regulatory  commissions  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  viability  of  new 
or  reiterated  recommendations.  But  the 
problem  is  real,  and  there  are  no  inherent 
difficulties  in  separating  rule  making  from 
the  quasi-judicial  functions  (making  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  legality  of  activities  pur¬ 
sued  under  laws  and  rules)  of  regulatory 
agencies,  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  while  making  the  former  subject  to  re¬ 
sponsible  and  coordinated  p>olitical  control. 

The  fourth  question,  on  the  regrouping  of 
agency  fimctions  in  the  human  and  environ¬ 
mental  resource  areas  in  the  face  of  vested 
Interests,  is  the  toughest.  It  can  be  answered 
in  practice  only  by  sophisticated  manage¬ 
ment  studies  buttressed  by  executive-legis¬ 
lative  concordats.  In  the  absence  of  major 
structural  changes,  some  experiments  in  es¬ 
tablishing  multiagency  operational  task 
forces  under  the  command  of  presidential 
designees  might  well  be  undertaken — at  least 
where  target  problems  are  fairly  precise  and 
short-term. 


Exhibit  3 

Nixon  Task  Force  Urges  Creation  op  Top- 
Level  Environmental  Affairs  Post 
(By  Peter  Kihss) 

President-elect  Nixon  has  received  a  strong 
recommendation  for  naming  a  Special  As¬ 
sistant  for  Environmental  Affairs,  working 
out  of  the  White  House  for  the  first  time  to 
dramatize  concern  over  Increasing  pollution. 

“The  real  stake  is  man’s  own  survival — in 
a  world  worth  living  in,”  one  of  10  task  forces 
he  named  on  domestic  planning  has  reported 
to  Mr.  Nixon  in  an  opening  report  that  said 
Federal  performance  in  the  field  thus  far 
had  been  “disappointingly  low.” 

“The  gap  between  need  [as  indication  by 
authorized  funding]  and  appropriations  In 
the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  pro¬ 
grams  is  critical  and  growing,”  the  task  force 
advised  Mr.  Nixon. 

“For  example,  in  fiscal  1969,  In  the  water 
pollution  control  program,  there  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $836-million,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $302.8-milllon  and  a  possible  demand 
in  available  state  and  local  matching  funds 
of  $  1.2-billion,”  It  was  stated. 

The  initial  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President-elect  last  Saturday  in  New  York 
by  a  20-member  Task  Force  on  Resources  and 
Environment,  headed  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
president  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Train  was  reported 
to  be  under  consideration  for  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was 
briefing  the  Secretary-designate,  who  is  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska. 

deterioration  cited 

Urging  that  “Improved  environmental 
management  be  made  a  principal  objective  of 
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the  new  administration,”  the  task  force  cited 
“progressive  environmental  deterioration,” 
including  the  following: 

“The  ijoisoning  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
pollution  of  our  air,  the  changing  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  organic  fer¬ 
tility  of  our  soils,  the  pesticides  and  other 
chemicals  that  permeate  our  living  environ¬ 
ment,  visual  ugliness  and  urban  sprawl,  the 
growing  Inhumanity  of  our  cities,  the  rising 
tide  of  human  numbers  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us  and  our  civilization.” 

The  group  said  it  was  not  suggesting  any 
“mammoth  new  programs”  but  rather  put¬ 
ting  emphasis  on  “performance — on  making 
existing  programs  work.” 

While  noting  that  “a  host  of  conservation- 
environmental  legislation”  had  been  enacted, 
it  said  the  disappointing  performance  had 
“a  similarity  here  to  the  civil  rights  and 
poverty  fields.” 

Appointment  of  a  special  assistant  in  the 
field.  It  was  said,  “would  give  the  President 
for  the  first  time  a  means  of  effectively  in¬ 
fluencing  environmental  policy  across  a  wide 
range  of  agencies.” 

The  new  office.  It  was  suggested,  would 
“deal  with  the  problems  of  compartmenta- 
tion  and  conflict — often  between  Cabinet 
officers — ^that  arise  constantly  in  resources 
and  environmental  matters.” 

LIAISON  FORESEEN 

The  new  assistant,  the  report  went  on, 
should  work  closely  with  the  President’s  sci¬ 
ence  adviser,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Budget 
Director. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  new  assistant 
be  executive  secretary  of  a  new  President’s 
Council  on  the  Environment,  which  would 
represent  a  broadening  of  the  present  inter¬ 
agency  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty. 

The  task  force  proposed  that  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Spiro  T.  Agnew  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  reconstituted  council  “to  provide 
leadership  superseding  the  interests  of  any 
single  department.” 

“Federal  programs  with  major  environ¬ 
mental  Impacts,  such  as  highway  construc¬ 
tion,”  it  was  said,  “should  take  into  account 
the  side  effects,  such  as  air  pollution,  which 
are  the  program  responsibility  of  completely 
separate  agencies.  Present  structure  and, 
more  Important,  present  practice  are  grossly 
Inadequate  in  this  respect.” 

A  supplementary  paper  on  pollution  as¬ 
serted  that  “appropriations  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  authorizations”  in  Fed¬ 
eral  programs,  but  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  reduce  authorizations  rather 
than  let  states  and  localities  delay  action 
“in  unwarranted  hope  of  Federal  con¬ 
tributions.” 

SUGGESTION  ON  COSTS 

’This  suggestion  for  possible  Federal  cuts 
drew  a  note  from  one  task  force  member, 
Lelan  F.  Sillln,  Jr.,  president  of  Northeast 
Utilities  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that  it  “should 
be  eliminated.” 

The  report’s  discussion  of  difficulties  in  tax 
incentives  for  reducing  pollution  or  effluent 
charges  as  a  means  of  control  drew  adverse 
comment  from  another  member,  John  H. 
Meier,  executive  aide  of  Hughes-Nevada  Op¬ 
erations,  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Mr.  Meier’s  comment  was  that  “most  of  the 
polluters  involve  large-scale  Industry”  and 
“should  be  required  to  carry  the  burden  of 
removing  the  danger  to  the  rest  of  the 
environment.” 

“If  sufficient  standards  are  set  to  guarantee 
public  health  and  the  enforcement  is  not 
interfered  with  by  special  interests  who  lobby 
against  regulation  rather  than  spend  money 
on  cleaning  it  up,  the  problem  can  be  solved,” 
Mr.  Meier  wrote. 

Other  task  force  members  Include: 

Edward  A.  Ackerman,  executive  officer,  Car¬ 
negie  Institution. 


Stanley  A,  Cain,  professor,  University  of 
Michigan, 

Charles  H.  Calllson,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Audubon  Society. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president.  Resources  for 
the  Future. 

Loren  V.  Forman,  vice  president,  Scott 
Paper  Company. 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  consultant.  Conserva¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Pennsylvania. 

Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Re¬ 
sources  Agency,  California. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman.  Consolidated 
Edison  Company. 

H.  Byron  Mock,  Salt  Lake  City  lawyer. 

Bernard  L.  Orell,  vice  president,  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Company. 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  conservation  adviser  to 
Governor  of  Florida. 

S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman.  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Beauty. 

John  O.  Slmonds,  Pittsburgh  landscape 
architect. 

M.  Frederlk  Smith,  American  Conservation 
Association. 

John  W.  Tukey,  Princeton  professor  and 
executive-director  of  Bell  Laboratory. 


S.  1076— INTRODUCmON  OF  YOUTH 
\CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACT  OF 

V969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
ducV  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
estamish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
This  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
cultureXwith  the  objective  of  providing 
summeA  employment  opportunities  for 
the  youm  of  this  coimtry  in  conserva¬ 
tion  proOTams  on  National  Park  lands, 
National  wildlife  Refuges,  National  For¬ 
ests,  and  ^eas  administered  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  L^d  Management.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  me  open  to  young  men  and 
women  of  all \ocio -economic  background. 

As  envisionM  in  the  Youth  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  Actmf  1969,  the  Corps  would 
be  composed  onyoung  men  and  women 
14  through  18  yVars  of  age.  They  would 
be  employed  forXperiods  not  to  exceed 
90  days  in  any  1  fear  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Apiculture.  Their  em¬ 
ployment  would  1^  without  regard  to 
Civil  Service  classification  laws  or  regu¬ 
lations.  Members  of  me  Corps  would  be 
considered  Federal  employees  only  for 
purposes  of  the  Tort  ClVims  Act,  and  laws 
relating  to  compensation  for  injuries. 
Rates,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  joimly  determined 
by  the  two  Secretaries,  and  each  would 
be  authorized  to  make  appropriate  pro¬ 
visions  for  transportation,  lodging,  and 
subsistence.  \ 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  Nation’s 
youth — not  just  the  underpriwleged  and 
the  school  dropouts — but  alsowhe  aver¬ 
age  teenager  often  never  haveXan  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  be  en^ged  in 
meaningful  employment  during  the 
summer  months.  Because  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  problems  these  young  merl  and 
women  face,  especially  in  our  iWban 
areas,  they  are  tempted  to  roamXthe 
streets  in  pursuit  of  less  desirable  gPls. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  could 
help  correct  this  problem  by  providing 
an  alternative.  The  alternative  is  ei^ 
ployment.  Jobs  which  would  furnisA 
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7»  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITYo  Sen#  Mansfield  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Sen.  Jackson  to  S.  1075,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  inserted 
- Jackson's  stat^ent.  pp»  S5819~20 _ 


8.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  Sen.  Jackson's  statement  announcing 
a  change  in  the  hearing  date  on  Everglades  National  Park.  p.  S5820 

9^C0NSUMER  INSURANCE.  Sen.  Proxraire  announced  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Banki^ 
md  Currency  Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  a  bill  to  protect  consumers  f;rom 
arises  relative  to  excessive  charges  for  life,  health,  and  accident  insurance 
pur^ant  to  consumer  credit  transactions,  p.  S5820 

10, TAXATION ^\Sen.  Young,  Ohio,  commended  proposed  tax  reform  and  inserted  a  series 
of  articiba  involving  "a  decision  by  Treasury  Department  off icial^^hich  appears 
to  be  a  casb  of  platant  tax  favoritism,"  pp.  S5845-9 


11.  RURAL  development^  Sen.  Pearson  inserted  his  remarks,  "Revl^lizing  Rural 

America^ in  which  Tm  supports  the  proposed  Rural  Job  Develofment  Act.  pp.  S5850-1 

12.  RECREATION.  Sen,  Harc\spoke  in  support  of  developing  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 

National  Lakeshore,  p^  S5853-4 

13.  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH,  Sen.  Habt  inserted  an  artlcl^  "Caution  Needed  on  Growth 

Retardants,"  in  which  the  aubhor  states,  "I  woiild  like  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  and  ask  for  fuller  testing  of  CCC,  By  and  similar  compounds  before 
they  are  released  for  general  usbu"  p,  S5856 

Sen,  Cook  criticized  "admi tted  eontan^atlng, , .of  Dugway  proving  grounds" 
by  chemical  warfare  tests,  pp,  S58^-J 

14.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon,,  June  2,  p,  S^58 

EXTEN^ON  OF  R] 

,15.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Byrd  dserted  an  editoria  cizing  the  executive  pay 

increases  and  ststi  than  one-half  of  t  billion  extra  revenue 

that's  coming  in  fr  0  per  cent  income  t  harge, 

on  every  taxpayer  i  ountry,  will  go  for  bfeases  in  the  first  half 

of  this  year."  p.  , 


16.  TEXTILE  IMPORTSy^  Rep.  Dorn  stated  the  American  people  are 

the  "fantasti^  increase  in  textile  imports"  and  inserted  a  s 
pp.  E4499-^ 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


about 
orting  article, 


GUAMy  So  2286  by  Sen.  Inouye,  to  include  Guam  within  the  purview  of  thV 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  related  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
/Act  and  related  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  Finance  Comraitte 
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2288  by  Serio  Inouye,  to  require  the  payment  of  prevailing  rates  of 
wagek  on  Federal  public  works  on  Guam;  to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commiti 
Reraarl^  of  author  p,  S5806« 


18,  TRANSPORTATION.  S,  2289  by  Sen,  Magnuson,  to  amend  the  ^Interstate  Comitierce 
Act,  as  amraded,  in  order  to  make  unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  un^st 
discriminati^  against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  commergfe,  certain 
property  tax  ^sessments  of  common  and  contract  carrier  property^  to  Commerce 
Committee,  Rera^ks  of  author  pp,  S5806-7 

YOUTH  OPPORTUNITIESX  S,  2290  by  Sen.  Harris,  to  provide  opj^rtunities  for 
American  youth  to  seY^ye  in  policymaking  positions  and  to /participate  in 
national,  State,  and  focal  programs  of  social  and  economic  benefit  to  the 
country;  to  Government  derations  Committee.  Remarks/of  author  pp,  S5807- 
10, 

20,  WILDERNESS.  S.  2291  by  Sen.  Xranston,  to  author^e  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior) 

to  establish  a  national  wildlr^e  refuge  in  the/4outh  San  Francisco  Bay  area; 
to  Commerce  Committee, 

21.  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE.  S,  2293  by  Sen.\Pell,  to  amend  the  National  Sea  Grant 

College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  in  OTder^ to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the 
purposes  of  such  act;  to  Labor  and  Pu^^ic  Welfare  Committee,  Remarks  of  author 
pp.  S5816-7 

22.  LANDS.  S,  2296  by  Sen.  Cannon,  to/authorizT^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

grant  easements  with  respect  tcy^ublic  landK,^for  certain  purposes;  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee/'  Remarks  or  author  p,  S5817 

23,  CREDIT  UNIONS.  S.  2298  by y^n,  Byrd  of  W.  Va.,  tT^amend  the  Federal  Credit 

Union  Act  so  as  to  provi^  for  an  independent  Fed^al  agency  for  the  supervision 
of  federally  charteredycredit  unions;  to  Banking  an^Currency  Committee,  Remarks 
of  author  pp.  S5817-: 

BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


24.  MARINE  RESOURCE^.  H.  R.  8794,  to  continue  the  National  Coun^l  on  Marine 
Resources  an^K Engineering  Development,  Approved  May  28,  196^(Public  Law 
91-15) 

0 

COMMITTEE  HE^INGS: 

JUNE  4:  L^eling  and  content  of  frankfurters,  H,  Government  Operations  )^omers, 
C&cMS^to  testify) 

Limit  of  $20,000  on  farm  payments,  S,  Appropriations  subcommittee 
Secretary  Hardin  to  testify). 
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shell  resisted  an  English  com-fs  pres- 
suues  to  change  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that 
wa^rying  William  Penn,  then  25,  for 
unlawul  assembly. 

In  s^te  of  threats  from  the  bench  to 
“set  a  mark”  on  him,  regardless  of  a 
total  of  2>days  the  jury  spent  locked  in 
a  room  “wnjhout  meat,  drink,  fire,  and 
tobacco,”  Bu^ell,  the  leader  of  the  jury, 
refused  to  (^vict  young  Penn  for 
preaching  to  a^oup  of  Quakers. 

The  outraged  court  fined  each  member 
of  the  jury  40  marl^ — about  $500  now — 
and  when  they  did  laot  pay,  sent  them 
to  Newgate  prison,  aloW  with  Penn,  who 
had  spoken  out  against^he  “intolerable 
threatening”  of  the  jury, 

Bushell,  a  wealthy  sugar\mporter,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cosmus  and  in 
the  subsequent  trial.  Chief  ^stice  Sir 
John  Vaughn  decided  a  jury  ^ould  be 
independent  and  free  from  dui^s  and 
punishment. 

It  was  a  landmark  decision.  It  wa^he 
beginning  of  the  jury  system  as  we  k^w 
it  today.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  juri 
probably  since  the  8th  century,  but  they 
had  always  been  liable  to  punishment  for 
“incorrect”  verdicts. 

William  Penn,  as  we  all  know,  came 
to  America  to  found  a  colony.  So  did  the 
benefits  of  that  great  decision  come  to 
America,  and  now  some  200,000  times  a 
year,  our  juries  deliver  their  imfettered 
opinions  according  to  constitutional 
guarantees.  The  jury  system  is  a  bulwark 
of  our  democracy,, so  unquestioned  now 
that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  that  would  recognize  1970  as  the 
tercentary  of  the  founding  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  jury  system  and  designate  1970  as 
“National  Citizen-Juror  Year.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri¬ 
ately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114)  to 
honor  the  citizen- juror  and  the  modern 
jm-y  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cran¬ 
ston,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  at  tpte  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  I  ask  unanimous/<x)nsent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the/mames  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  I^vada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  junior  Senato^rom  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the^enator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr. /Thurmond)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  o/  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to  .provide  for  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  p^od  from  August  26, 
1969,  through  S^tember  1,  1969,  as 
“National  Archeiy  Week.” 

The  PRESIMNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it ^  so  ordered. 

SENATE/RESOLUTION  206— SUBMIS- 

SIOKKOF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 

IZD<G  THE  PRINTING  OF  A  SENATE 
)CUMENT 

'^Mr.  DIRKSEN,  for  Mr.  Sparkman,  sub- 
litted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
'206) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 


S.  Res.  206 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  entitled 
“Effect  of  Lumber  Pricing  and  Production  on 
the  Nation’s  Housing  Goals”  be  printed  with 
an  illustration  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  there  be  printed  one  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
that  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  207— SUBMIS¬ 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR¬ 
IZING  THE  PRINTING  OP  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  207) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  207 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968,  be  printed 
with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL-/ 
ICY  ACT  OF  1969— AMENDMENT/ 

AMENDMENT  NO.  25 

Ir.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  JAoicsoN, 
subimtted  an  amendment  intends  to-be 
propo^d  by  him  to  the  bill  (Syd075)  to 
authorfte  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  condui^t  investigations,  snidies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  \esearch  relating  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  ecol^cal  systeim^  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  environm^al  quality,  and 
to  establish  a  OounciLon  Environmental 
Quality,  which  w^  oroered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  t^  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  InsularA^^irs. 

(See  referen^  to\he  above  amend¬ 
ment  when  sujiunitted  w  Mr.  Mansfield, 
for  Mr.  Jaci^n,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  h/ading.) 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL¬ 
ICY  ACT  OP  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  25 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
^behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
^  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  submit  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Coimcil  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  and  ask  imanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement  by  him  relating  to 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  ap¬ 
propriately  referred,  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  Jackson.  Early  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  Introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment.  I  Introduced  this  measure  because  It  Is 
my  view  that  our  present  knowledge,  our  es¬ 
tablished  policies,  and  our  existing  Institu¬ 
tions  are  not  adeqtiate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  environmental  problems  and  crises 
the  nation  faces. 


The  Inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  pol¬ 
icies,  and  Institutions  Is  refiected  In  our 
ration’s  history,  and  our  national  attitudes, 
and  In  our  contemporary  life.  We  see  this 
inadequacy  all  around  us:  haphazard  urban 
growth,  the  loss  of  open  spaces,  strip-mining, 
air  and  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  defor¬ 
estation,  faltering  transportation  systems,  a 
proliferation  of  pesticides  and  chemicals,  and 
a  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards,  power¬ 
lines,  and  junkyards. 

Traditional  governmental  policies  and 
programs  were  not  designed  to  achieve  these 
conditions.  But  they  were  not  designed  to 
avoid  them  either.  As  a  result,  they  were  not 
avoided. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  failed  to  design  and 
implement  a  national  environmental  policy 
which  would  enable  us  to  weigh  alternatives, 
and  to  anticipate  the  undesirable  side  effects 
which  often  result  from  our  ongoing  policies, 
programs  and  actions. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We 
no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  and 
mistake  that  we  once  enjoyed. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  background  and 
these  considerations  that  I  introduced  S. 
‘1075,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
threefold:  First,  to  establish  a  national  pol¬ 
icy  on  the  environment;  Second,  to  authorize 
expanded  research  and  understanding  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  and 
human  ecology:  and  Third,  to  establish  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  a  properly  staffed 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  measure  on 
April  16,  Dr.  DuBridge,  the  President’s  Sci¬ 
ence  Advisor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hlckel  announced  that  the  President  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
environmental  council  composed  of  selected 
Cabinet  officers.  As  I  stated  at  the  hearings, 
this  indicates  to  me:  “that  the  President 
and  officials  in  the  executive  branch  share 
the  belief  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  that 
some  reorganization  is  necessary.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministrative  establishment  is  inadequate  for 
the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for 
the  environmental  considerations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  designated.” 

It  was  the  initial  view  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  representatives  that  the  President’s 
proposed  interagency  council  would  make 
an  independent  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisors  as  proposed  in  my  bill  unnecessary. 

For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  public  witnesses  did  not 
agree  with  their  position.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  general  agreement  by  all  concerned 
that  there  is  a  need  to  restructure  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  to  provide  a  focal  point  for 
environmental  considerations. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  is  needed  is  an 
impartial,  objective,  full-time  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  in  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President.  The  interagency  Coun¬ 
cil  the  President  is  considering  would  be 
useful  for  implementing  action  proposals, 
but  the  President  also  needs  independent 
and  impartial  advice  as  to  what  action  to 
take.  The  Council  I  have  proposed  would  be 
properly  staffed  and  equipped  to  provide 
this  advice. 

As  a  result  of  the  April  16  hearing  on  S. 
1075  and  subsequent  discussions  with  the 
Administration,  I  believe  that  there  is  now 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  both  an 
interagency  Council  as  proposed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  a  high  level  independent  body 
as  proposed  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  today  that  the  President 
has  signed  an  executive  order  to  establish 
the  interagency  Council  on  the  environment. 
I  applaud  the  President’s  action.  I  intend 
to  seek  early  Senate  action  on  S.  1075  so 
that  the  President  and  the  American  people 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  independent  and 
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Impartial  staff  support  and  advice  of  the 
Council  which  I  have  proposed. 

During  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075,  the 
Administration  agreed  that  there  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  need  to  enact  into  law  a  statement  of 
national  policy  with  respect  to  environ¬ 
mental  management,  and  that  they  would 
support  a  statutory  declaration  of  national 
policy.  Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  direct¬ 
ed  the  Interior  Committee  staff  to  draft  an 
expanded  statement  of  national  environ¬ 
mental  management  goals,  and  to  grant  new 
authority  to  Federal  agencies  which,  at  the 
present  time,  have  no  mandate  or  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  management  and  protection  of 
the  human  environment. 

This  expanded  statement  of  national  policy 
has  been  prepared  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1075.  It  will  become  Title  I  of  the  bill  and 
the  other  titles  will  be  appropriately  redesig¬ 
nated.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy  is 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  we  believe  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  establishes  pri¬ 
orities  and  gives  expression  to  our  national 
goals  and  aspirations.  It  serves  a  constitu¬ 
tional  function  in  that  people  may  refer  to' 
it  for  guidance  in  making  decisions  where 
environmental  values  are  found  to  be  in 
conflict  with  other  values. 

Many  operating  agencies  do  not  at  present 
have  a  mandate  within  the  body  of  their 
enabling  laws  to  give  substantive  attention 
to  environmental  values.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  older  Federal  programs. 

A  properly  drafted  Congressional  state¬ 
ment  of  national  environmental  policy,  along 
with  a  requirement  for  official  statements  of 
environmental  findings  in  Federal  decisions 
and  legislative  proposals,  will  effectively  make 
the  quality  of  the  environment  everyone’s 
responsibility.  No  agency  will  then  be  able 
to  maintain  that  it  has  no  mandate  or  no 
requirement  to  consider  the  environmental 
consequences  of  its  actions. 

I  am  introducing  this  policy  statement  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  1075  at  present  because 
I  want  the  statement  to  be  available  to  the 
Administration  prior  to  the  informational 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  June  3  and  1 1  on  the  Ever¬ 
glades  National  Park.  At  the  June  3  hearings, 
I  will  want  to  have  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administration  witnesses  on  what  the  effect 
of  this  policy  statement  would  have  been 
had  it  been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Park 
was  created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  an  environmental  policy  is 
a  policy  for  people.  Its  primary  concern  is 
with  man  and  his  future.  The  basic  principle 
of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive,  in  all 
that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  man’s  relationship  to  his  physical 
surroundings. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  will  go  far  towards  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal  government  both  sets 
and  abides  by  standards  of  excellence:  stand¬ 
ards  which  will  ensure  that  our  generation 
fulfills  its  responsibilities  as  trustees  of  the 
environment  for  future  generations. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  June 
6,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  OfOce  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination: 

David  W.  Williams,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  Peirson  M.  Hall,  retired 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land),  chairman;  the  Senator  from' Ne¬ 
braska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  myself.'" 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
;  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
d^  June  5,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
222^  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the/ 
followmg  nominations: 

Geor^Harrold  Carswell,  of  Florida,  t^be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit/vice 
a  new  potion  created  under  Publ/c  Law 
90-347,  appnsyed  June  18,  1968. 

John  F.  Kilkenny,  of  Oregon,  yft  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  fw  the  Ninth  Cir^it,  vice  a 
new  position  created  under  Phifllic  Law  90- 
347,  approved  Junk  18,  1968. , 

Donald  E.  Lane,  oXthe  Di«rict  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  to  be  associate  Judge,  ^S.  Court  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Patent  Appd^,  vice  Arthur  M. 
Smith,  deceased. 

At  the  indicate^time\nd  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in/the  hearing  may  make 
such  represent^ions  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 

The  subc^mittee  consists  oNhe  Sen¬ 
ator  from/Mississippi  (Mr.  Eas^and)  , 
chairmar^  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbuska)  ,  and  myself. 


ENROLLED  BILLS/pRESENTED 


The  Secretary  of  .fhe  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  IVJAy  29,  1969,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  P/esident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  278.  An  ac^to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermo^'  Interstate  School  Compact. 

S.  408.  Ary  act  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirem^ts  governing  the  grant  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  Requiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  ceptain  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  such 
grajTt,  to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
ct  hoxxslng  loans  made  by  the  Veterans’ 
Iministration,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  HEARING 
DATE  ON  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washin^n 
(Mr.  Jackson)  I  ask  unanimous  ejm^nt 
to  have  a  statement  by  Senator  j^ckson 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, /the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  p^ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Preside^,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  dates  for  the  ^formational  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Everglades  Rational  Park  which 
had  previously  been  scj^Muled  for  June  3  and 
4. 

Under  the  revised^  schedule  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Injiular  Affairs  Committee, 
testimony  will  taken  from  representatives 
of  the  Admini^ation  and  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida  on  this  letter  on  June  3,  1969,  in  Room 
3110  of  th^New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10:15  a.my 

Testiinony  from  major  conservation  asso¬ 
ciation^  and  public  witnesses  will  be  taken 
on  Ju/ie  11  at  10:00  a.m.  The  location  of  the 
heaemg,  room  for  the  June  11  hearing  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CON¬ 
SUMER  CREDIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  S.  1754,  a  bill  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  from  abuses  relative  to  excessive 
charges  for  life,  health,  and  accident  in- 
sm’ance  pm-suant  to  consumer  credit 
transactions. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  June  25,  26, 
and  27,  and  Monday,  June  30,  1969,  and 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  McLean,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  'Washington,  D.C.,  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA-'' 
riONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  L.  Bowers,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  H. 
Reddy,  retired. 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washintgon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Smith- 
more  P.  Myers,  resigned. 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  Novak. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  June  5,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
)P  AGRICULTURE  TO  CLASSIFY 
A  WILDERNESS  AREA  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS  IN 

moVtana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  frorasKentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
I  am  happy  to.  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  for  \he  immediate  consider¬ 
ation,  S.  412,  a  bil\having  to  do  with  the 
Lincoln  Back  Coun<;ry  in  Montana. 

The  bill  was  intiXduced  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  ihe  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  irom  Montana  (Mi-Xmetcalf)  .  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Bill  was  unani¬ 
mously  reported  today  byXhe  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  i^airs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cl^^.  A 
bill  (S.  412)  to  authorize  and  dire^the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classifXas 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lam! 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and 
parts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo 
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S.  1075 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  2!),  1969 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  Ity  ^Ir.  Jackson  to  8.  1075,  a  bill  to 
antliorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investiffa- 
tions,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating-  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  S3^steins,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  estal)lisli  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
viz:  On  page  1,  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  on 
page  2  strike  lines  1  tlirongli  G  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

1  SHORT  TITLE 

2  This  Act  rna}^  lie  cited  as  the  ‘'National  Environmental 

3  Policy  Act  of  19G9”. 

4  PURPOSE 

5  Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a 

6  national  polic}^  which  will  encourage  productive  and  enjoy- 

Amdt.  No.  25 
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able  harmony  between  man  and  bis  natural  environment;  to 
promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to 
the  environment  and  biosphere  and  stimulate  the  health  and 
welfare  of  man;  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation; 
and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man 
depends  on  his  biological  and  physical  surroundings  for 
food,  shelter,  and  other  needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment 
as  well;  and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influences 
of  population  growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial 
expansion,  resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding 
technological  advances  on  our  physical  and  liiological  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  on  the  (piality  of  life  available  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  Eederal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Eederal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to  the  end  that 
the  Nation  may — 

( 1 )  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation 
as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  succeeding:  venerations ; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  pro- 
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ductivc,  aiul  cstliciically  and  culturally  pleasing  sur¬ 
roundings  ; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of 
the  environment  without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or 
safety,  or  other  unintended,  unanticipated,  and  unde¬ 
sirable  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  nat¬ 
ural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage,  and  maintain, 
wherever  possible,  diversity  and  variety; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  re¬ 
source  use  which  will  permit  high  standards  of  living 
and  a  wide  sharing  of  life’s  amenities ;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources 
and  approach  the  maximum  attainable  recycling  of 
depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  has  a 
fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government — 

(1)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a  syste- 
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inatic,  iiilerclisciplinary  api)roacli  which  ^Yill  insure  the 
integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  decisionmak¬ 
ing  M^hich  may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environment; 

(2)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures 
which  will  insure  that  presently  imquantified  environ¬ 
mental  amenities  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic  and 
technical  considerations ; 

(3)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on 
proposals  for  legislation  or  other  significant  Federal  ac¬ 
tions  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment, 
a  finding  by  the  responsible  official  that: 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action  has  been  studied  and  considered; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided  by  following  reasonable  alterna¬ 
tives  are  justified  by  stated  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  policy; 

(iii)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environ¬ 
ment  are  consistent  with  maintainino:  and  cnhancino* 

o  o 

long-term  productivity ;  and 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  coni- 
initments  of  resources  are  warranted; 

(4)  study,  develop,  and  describe  a])propriate  alter- 
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natives  to  reeomiiieiid  courses  of  action  in  any  pro})osal 
wliicli  involves  unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alterna¬ 
tive  uses  of  land,  water,  or  air ; 

(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  char¬ 
acter  of  environmental  problems  and  lend  appropriate 
support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  designed 
to  maximize  international  cooperation  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world 
environment ; 

(6)  review  present  statutoi'y  authority,  administra¬ 
tive  regulations  and  current  policies  and  procedures  for 
conformity  to  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  such  measures  as 
may  he  necessar}"  to  make  their  authority  consistent  with 
this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this 
Act  are  amendatory  and  supplementary  to,  but  shall  not  be 
considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations 
of  Federal  agencies. 

Penumher  reinaining  titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘‘A  hill  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  environment ;  and  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.” 
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lUTH  CORPS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affair^ 
c\nmittee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  1076,  to  establ^h 
a  3\year  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  in  the  Departments  of 
InteWor  and  Agriculture.  p.  D518 

Rec)slved  a  GAO  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administrative  effi^ency 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  p.  ^625 

18.  ENVIRONMENT.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  1075,  to  provide 
for  studies  and  research  in  connection  with  national  policy  on  environmental 


quality 

P.  D518 

Sen . 

Baker  inerted  an  article,  "Can  Man  Survive?  In  a 

K  Artificial  Environ- 

ment."  pp.  S66A6-i 

Sen.  Nelson  reco^ended  that  the  Governors  of  Minnyand  Wise,  "immediately 
initiate  a  request  to\he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tjKat  intrastate  pollution 
be  declared  a  matter  ofN^onf erence  jurisdiction."  jpTp.  S6653-A 

RURAL  AMERICA.  In  speakingN^f  rural  job  d eve  1  opinion t  Sen.  Hruska  discussed  an 
example,  "Vision-17...  a  priyate  corporation  d^oted  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  17  counties  in  southe^t  Nebraska,"  ^d  inserted  an  article  stating 
that  aid  to  rural  areas  has  to  Vome  from  in^viduals.  pp.  S6652-3 

lOUSI^ 

CIGARETTES.  Passed  with  amendments  6543,  to  extend  public  health  pro¬ 

tection  with  respect  to  cigarette  s;r(oki\c  (pp.  H4939-64).  Rejected  an 
.  amendment  by  Sen.  Cleveland  to  reqiaire  tl^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re¬ 

port  to  the  Congress  on  the  fin^cial  assistance  provided  by  the  U.  S.  to  the 
tobacco  industry  (pp.  H4956-7)/  Rejected,  ^7-262,  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  (p.  H4964) . 

21.  MILK.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Commi tte\  approved  for  full  committee 

action  H.  R.  7996,  to  p^manently  extend  the  clas^I  dairymen's  base  plan  and 
I  authorize  use  of  diffe;?4nt  base  periods  for  allocat^g  fluid  milk  utilization 

1-^  among  farmers.  p.  DS20 

22.  INTEREST  RATES.  Several  Representatives  debated  the  interest  rate  increase 

and  Rep.  Pickle ydnnounced  that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Conpittee  will  open 
investigations/^' to  fathom  the  reasons  why  this  Nation  shoula  suffer  another 
increase."  pp.  H4965,  H4965-6,  H4966 

23.  TAXATION,  /^ep.  Vanik  expressed  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Hoi^se  who  favors 

some  al^rnative  to  the  administration's  tax  proposal  will  advise\the  Rules 
Commit^tee  of  the  need  for  a  rule  which  will  permit  an  alternative  vt^te.  pp, 
H496y^ 7 

(ep.  Sisk  called  for  a  "tax  reform  package  that  has  some  meaning."  \p.  H4967 
Rep.  Brown,  Ohio,  endorsed  "tax  incentives  to  industry  if  they  insta] 

)ol lution  control  equipment."  p.  H4972 
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6,  ^TER  RESOURCES.  Both  Houses  received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  to 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investigation 
ofxertain  water  resource  developments;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  / 
CommVttees.  pp.  H5021,  S6625  / 

7.  BUILDING^  Both  Houses  received  from  GSA  a  report  on  prospectuses  whichr  pro¬ 

pose  acquisition  of  space  under  a  lease  arrangement;  to  Public  WorksyCommittee 
pp.  H5021  \6625  / 

8.  FLOOD  CONTROL;  WATERSHEDS .  Sen.  Burdick  commended  the  Tongue  Riyer  watershed 

project  and  inserted  an  article,  "Taming  the  Tongue- -No  Flood /waters  in  This 
Watershed."  pp.  96636-7  // 

9,  GREEN  THUMB.  Sen.  FulWight  inserted  the  "First  Quarter l^Summary  Report  for 

1969  of  Green  Thumb  Aco^^ities."  p-  S6637  y/ 

10.  INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Mclnt^e  stated  that  "if ...  the/recent  increase  in  the 

prime  rate  is  not  reversed,N^e. . .may  have  to  consider  legislation  placing 
interest  charges  under  Federal  control . "  p.  S6po2 

11.  PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Nelson  commende^the  Huntin^on  Town  Board,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  on 

its  banning  the  use  of  DDT  and  otn^  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  within  the 
town.  pp.  S6656  9  \.  y/ 

12.  EDUCATION..  Sen.  Nelson  commended  theyd^e^sion  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 

to  restore  the  $16  million  to  the  edfucat^nal  opportunity  grant  program, 
pp.  S6661  3  y/ 

13.  TRAILS.  Sen.  Mondale  commende^the  national  t^ils  system  and  inserted  an 

article  describing  the  recr^tional  opportunities  which  the  trails  system 
provides.  pp.  S6668-70  y^  \ 

14.  INFORMATION;  EXPOSITIONS^  Passed  without  amendment  S\  856,  to  provide  for 

Federal  Government  r^ognition  of  and  participation  imdnternational  exposi 
tions  proposed  to  he  held  in  the  U.  S.  pp,  S6624-5  \ 

15.  EXPORT  CONTROL,  /(he.  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  subcommitt^  of  the  Banking 

and  Currency  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  considera^on  an  original 
bill  in  lieiy^f  S.  1940  and  S.  2390,  to  extend  authority  to  reflate  exports 
under  the  Export  Control  Act.  p,  D517  \ 

16.  TRAN SPO RATION;  CLAIMS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  subcommit tW  of  the 

Comm^ce  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  S,  1653,  to  amend  theNhiter- 
sta^e  Commerce  Act  with  regard  to  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attorney '  s  ^e 
iyc  case  of  successful  maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  sVs 
ytained  in  transportation  of  property,  p.  D517 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPEESENTATIVES 

July  1, 1969 

Mr.  Dingell  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Felly,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.  EIarth,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Frey,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide 
for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Fish  and  Wildhfe  Coordination  Act  is  amended  by 

4  redesignating  section  5A  as  section  5B  and  by  inserting 

5  immediately  after  section  5  the  following  new  section: 

6  “Seo.  5 a.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  profound 

7  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  compo- 

8  nents  of  the  natural  environment,  both  living  and  nonliving, 
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and  the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
environmental  quality  to  the  overall  welfare  and  development 
of  man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  urban  and  rural  planners,  industry,  labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to  use  aU 
practicable  means  and  measures,  including  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har¬ 
mony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
annually  beginning  June  30,  1970,  an  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Report  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘report’)  which 
shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the  major 
natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the 
Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic, 
including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  ter¬ 
restrial  environment,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest, 
dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ¬ 
ment;  and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects 
of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation. 
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"(c)  (1)  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quahty  (here¬ 
after  refeiTed  to  as  the  ‘'Council”) .  The  Council  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members  who  shall  he  appointed  'by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
of  whom  the  President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  qual¬ 
ified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  information  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national 
policy  to  promote  the  unprovement  of  our  environmental 
quality. 

“(2)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this 
section,  in  aocordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
[States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof) . 

“  (3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 
“  (A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Eeport ,; 
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‘‘(B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  foncerning  tlie  conditions  and  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  qualities  both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze 
and  interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  such  conditions  and  trends  are  inter¬ 
fering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement 
of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies 
relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

“(0)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

“(D)  to  develoj)  and  recommend  to  the  President 
national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality  to  meet  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

“(E)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports 
thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 
“  (4)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  in  May  of  each  year. 
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"(5)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  section — 

“(A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  science,  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  con¬ 
servation,  organizations.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

“(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and  infonnation 
(including  statistical  information)  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided.” 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

‘‘(20)  Chairman,  Council  of  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity.” 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 

“(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity.” 


19 


July  1,1969 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 
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PESTICIDES.  Rep.  Podell  inserted  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary' 
N^equesting  the  Federal  Government  to  impose  a  temporary  ban  upon  further 
i^nufacture,  shipment,  and  use  of  DDT.  p.  H5796  / 

\  SENATE  / 

10. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported 
with  amendments.  1075,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (S.  Rept.  91-296). 
p.  S7726 

11.  JOB  CORPS.  Sen.  Gxanston  commended  Sen.  Nelson's  amendment  to  a  bill  to 


extend  the  Economrc  Opportunity  Act  to  provide  an  elective  context  for 
establishing  appropriate  priorities  for  the  utilization  of  abandoned  job 
corps  resources  for^ublic  service  programs  and  ^announced  his  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  \p  Sen.  Nelson's  language/to  include  "youth  conserva¬ 
tion  work  and  other  con^rvation  programs."  pj).  S7748-50 

Sen.  Williams,  N.  J . ,  \nserted  an  editorim  critical  of  "the  additional 
expense  of  making  building^!'  at  Camp  Kilraer/job  training  site  "ready  again." 
p.  S7750  \  / 

12. 

PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Nelson  insert^  an  article  which  "traces  DDT  from  its  ini¬ 
tial  development  and  use...  to  it\  pre^nt  threat"  (pp.  S7732-3)  and  a  three- 
verse  poem  from  an  11-year  old  conctytuent  who  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  use  of  DDT  (p.  S7733). 

13. 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMEINT.  Sen.  Eagleyon  coHjmended  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
autliorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpos^  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  and  the  Publiy  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  and  called 
particular  attention  to  the  yection  which  Viuld  authorize  Commerce  to 
designate  "economic  development  regions."  S7733 

si  14. 

RECREATION.  Sen.  Yarborcyigh  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Department  Club 
of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  urging  the  creation  of  a  100,000  acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  Tex.,  /p.  S7733  \ 

15. 

1 

CONSERVATION.  Sen, /Jackson  commended  Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  former  Assistant 
Chief  of  Forest  ^rvice,  on  his  work  in  conservation  fields  and  congratulated 
him  upon  his  appointment  as  special  articles  editor  forXthe  American  Forests 
magazine.  pp./S7740-41  \ 

I  16. 

CLEAN  WATER.  / Sen,  Hansen  inserted  the  remarks  of  Commission^  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Adra.  Dominick  on  "what  needs  to  be  dorve  by  all 
sectors  (^c  government  to  achieve  clean  water."  pp.  S7741-2  \ 

17. 

TOBACCCy  Sen.  Hansen  inserted  a  letter  by  a  "nonsmoking"  doctor  wnsich  he 

stat^  "should  cause  some  sober  reflection  on  the  fairness  and  meri\  of  the 
proposed  Federal  restrictions  on  advertising  by  the  tobacco  industry^' 
p^  S7743-44  \ 

18. 

POPULATION,  Sen.  Hart  inserted  a  letter  on  the  "critical  problem  of  over^ 
population."  pp.  S7751-52  \ 

18 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^\RKS 


1‘Av.  FARM  SUBSIDIES.  Rep.  Madden  stated  that  "almost  90  percent  of  this  / 

\anni:al  v3.5  billion  aid  bonanza  (farm  payments)  goes  to  large  / 

^rm  operations  which  defeats  the  real  intent  of  the  Congress  to  give  tjne 
si^ll  farmers  aid  and  financial  relief."  pp.  E5714-5  / 

R^p.  Gude  inserted  an  article,  "Subsidies  to  10,000  Richest  Farm^ 

Exce^U.  S.  Funds  for  Housing  Poor,"  p.  E5746  / 

20.  LANDS.  RtNp.  Miller,  Calif.,  inserted  a  speech,  "Organizing  for  ^blic 

Action  to\^solve  Arid  Lands  Problems."  pp.  E5720-2  / 

21.  CENSUS.  Rep.  sen  inserted  Asst.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ch^tener's  address 

presenting  hisN/iews  on  the  1970  census.  pp.  E5725-8  / 

22.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  PuWnski  inserted  testimony  in  support /of  appropriations 

for  vocational  techrKical  education  programs.  pp.  E5^8-35 

23.  EM1'’L0Y NENT.  Rep.  Ay res\:ommended  Labor  Secretary  ^ultz'  "promptness"  in 

attacking  the  problem  of\iob  training.  pp.  E573^9 

24.  ENV1R0N^ENT•,  POLLUTION.  Rep\Reuss  inserted  cy/Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean 

Water  asking  that  the  full  $l\billion  authorized  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  be  granted  in  fiscal  year  1970.  p./E5740 

Rep.  Dingell  asi;ed  for  immediate  consi/deration  of  legislation  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Council  on  Environmental  arvsl  Population  Advisors.  pp.  E5761-2 

25. ^  TAX  SURCHARGE.  Rep.  Miller,  Ohio,  sa^4  that  an  extended  tax  surcharge  is 

necessary  along  v>7ith  reduced  Government  expenditures .  p.  E5743 

26.  ECONOMICS.  Rep.  Cohelan  inserted  ydn  articl^  "Fai  lures  and  Successes  of 

Economics."  pp.  E5743-5  /  \ 

27.  TIMBER  SUPPLY.  Rep.  Dinge 1 1/insertod  an  articlev pointing  out  "several  prob¬ 

lems  meriting  consideration  with  rt'gard  to  timbers,  supp ly ,  national  parks, 
and  similar  conservation/matters."  pp.  E5748-9  \ 

28.  PACKERS  AND  SIDCKYARDJ^  Rep.  Zwach  discussed  his  propls^ed  bill  to  amend  the 

Packers  and  Stockya^is  Act  and  stated  that  "The  revisits  that  1  have  sug¬ 
gested  are  not  al^inclusive  and  they  deal  primarily  witn.  the  problem  of 
assuring  the  pro^cer  payment  for  his  livestock  that  he  s^ls  through  packers, 
pp.  E5719-20  /  \ 

/  BILLS  INTRODUCED  \ 

29.  WATER  RESO^TOCES .  S.  2572  by  Sen.  Cannon,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 

I’lterio^  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Amargosa  Project,  Nevada 
and  C^if;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Remarks  of  autW 
pp.  ^726-7 .  \ 

2573  by  Sen.  Bible,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  \ 
tj/  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water  resource  develop-\. 
/Aents;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  S77^. 
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91st  Congress  1 

SENATE 

J  Report 

1st  Session  j 

t  No.  91-296 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  OF  1969 


July  9,  1969. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

submitted  the  following 


) 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  1075] 


The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following 
language: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

)  Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a  national  policy  which  will 
encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his  environment; 
to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment 
and  biosphere  and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to  enrich  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation; 
and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man  depends  on  his  biological 
and  physical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other  needs,  and  for  cultural 
enrichment  as  well;  and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influences  of  population 
growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource  exploitation, 
and  new  and  expanding  technological  advances  on  our  physical  and  biological 
surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  programs, 
and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and  esthetically 
and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment  without 
degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undesirable  and  unintended 
consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environment  which 
supports  diversity  and  variety  of  individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use  which  will 
permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of  life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach  the  maximum 
attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  policies,  regulations, 
and  public  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  be  interpreted 
and  administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  m 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government —  C 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  ^ 
approach  which  will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
and  the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decisionmaking  which 
may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environment; 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures  which  will  insure  that 
presently  unquantified  environmental  amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  considerations; 

(c)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation 
and  other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  a  finding  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action  has  been  studied 
and  considered; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
following  reasonable  alternatives  are  justified  by  other  stated  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  policy; 

(iii)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environment  are  consistent  with 
maintaining  and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and  that 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  are 
warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recommended 
courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  con¬ 
cerning  alternative  uses  of  land,  water,  or  air; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of  environmental  / 
problems  and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  pro-  > 
grams  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  environment ;  and 

(f)  review  present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to,  but 
shall  not  be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations  of 
Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 

I 

Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  all  agencies  of  the'  Federal  I 
Government  in  conjunction  with  their  existing  programs  and  authorities,  are 
hereby  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  including 
the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other 
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information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  underlying  causes; 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological  nature  to 
public  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of 
reports,  publications,  atlases,  and  maps; 

(d)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment; 

(e)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  resource-oriented  projects; 

(f)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal 
ownership  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  agencies;  and 

(g)  to  assist  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  established 
under  title  III  of  this  Act  and  any  council  or  committee  established  by  the 
President  to  deal  with  environmental  problems. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to — 

(1)  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
individuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal 
services,  or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 

)  resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects 
and  programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment; 

(3)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information  and  data  on 
ecological  research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by 
other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals;  and 

(4)  assist  and  advise  State  and  local  government,  and  private  enterprise 
in  bringing  their  activities  into  conformity  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
other  Acts  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,000  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  and  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  203.  In  recognition  of  the  additional  duties  which  the  President  may  assign 
to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to  support  any  council  or  committee 
established  by  the  President  to  deal  with  environmental  problems  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  policies  established  by  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  an  additional  office  with  the  title  “Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.”  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  6315). 


TITLE  III 

i  V  Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Board 
I  »f  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”). 
’  ^The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific, 
economic,  social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  Nation.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  from 
such  members. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  compen- 
i  sated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
,  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze 
;  environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  this 
;  Nation.  In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Board  shall — 
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(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  environment; 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff  support  to  the  President  on  the 
formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of 
environmental  quality;  and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  somces,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  such  information 
available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  Federal  programs,  projects, 
activities,  and  policies  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board  to  assist  and  advise  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environmental  quality  report  required 
under  section  303. 

(d)  The  Board  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shall  carry  out  their 
duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and  shall 
perform  whatever  additional  duties  he  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  beginning  June  30, 
1970,  an  annual  environmental  quality  report  which  shall  set  forth:  (a)  the  status 
and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of 
the  Nation;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management,  and 
utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Board  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof) . 

Sec.  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  annually 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  establish  a  national,  policy  for  the 
environment;  to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  environment;  and  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.” 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  that  our  Nation’s  present  state  of  knowledge,  our 
established  public  policies,  and  our  existing  governmental  institutions 
are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing  environmental  problems 
and  crises  the  Nation  faces. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  policies,  and  institutions  is 
reflected  in  our  Nation’s  history,  in  our  national  attitudes,  and  in  our 
contemporary  life.  We  see  increasing  evidence  of  this  inadequacy  all 
around  us:  haphazard  urban  and  suburban  growth;  crowding,  con¬ 
gestion,  and  conditions  within  our  central  cities  which  result  in  civil 
unrest  and  detract  from  man’s  social  and  psychological  well-being;  the 
loss  of  valuable  open  spaces;  inconsistent  and,  often,  incoherent  rural 
and  urban  land-use  policies;  critical  air  and  water  pollution  problems; 
diminishing  recreational  opportunity;  continuing  soil  erosion;  the 
degradation  of  unique  ecosystems;  needless  deforestation;  the  decline 
and  extinction  of  fish  and  wildlife  species;  faltering  and  poorly  de¬ 
signed  transportation  systems;  poor  architectural  desigq  and  ugliness 
in  public  and  private  structures;  rising  levels  of  noise; 'the  continued 
proliferation  of  pesticides  and  chemicals  without  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences;  radiation  hazards;  thermal  pollution;  an 
increasingly  ugly  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards,  powerlines,  and 
junkyards;  and  many,  many  other  enviromnental  quality  problems. 
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Traditional  national  policies  and  programs  were  not  designed  to 
achieve  these  conditions.  But  they  were  not  designed  to  avoid  them 
either.  And,  as  a  result,  they  were  not  avoided  in  the  past.  They  are 
not  being  avoided  today. 

Traditional  policies  were  primarily  designed  to  enhance  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  to  increase  the  gross  national  product.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  been  very  successful  at  these  endeavors.  Our  gross  national 
product  is  approaching  $900  billion  a  year.  The  American  people 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Our  technological 
ability  is  unrivaled.  But,  as  a  nation,  we  have  paid  a  price  for  our 
material  well-being.  That  price  may  be  seen  today  in  the  declining 
quality  of  the  American  environment. 

As  the  evidence  of  environmental  decay  and  degradation  mounts, 
it  becomes  clearer  each  day  that  the  Nation  cannot  continue  to  pay 
the  price  of  past  abuse.  The  costs  of  air  and  water  pollution,  poor 
land-use  policies  and  urban  decay  can  no  longer  be  deferred  for 
payment  by  future  generations.  These  problems  must  be  faced 
while  they  are  still  of  manageable  proportions  and  while  alternative 
solutions  are  still  available. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  balanced  and 
healthful  environment,  new  means  and  procedures  to  preserve  envi¬ 
ronmental  values  in  the  larger  public  interest,  to  coordinate  Govern¬ 
ment  activities  that  shape  our  future  environment,  and  to  provide 
guidance  and  incentives  for  State  and  local  government  and  for  private 
enterprise  must  be  devised. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  public  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  many 
environmental  problems  and  the  need  to  reorder  national  goals  and 
priorities  to  deal  with  these  problems,  there  is  still  no  comprehensive 
national  policy  on  environmental  management.  There  are  limited  pol¬ 
icies  directed  to  some  areas  where  specific  problems  are  recognized 
to  exist,  but  we  do  not  have  a  considered  statement  of  overall  national 
goals  and  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  national 
policy,  environmental  decisionmaking  largely  continues  to  proceed  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Policy  is  established  by  default  and  inaction.  En¬ 
vironmental  problems  are  only  dealt  with  when  they  reach  crisis  pro¬ 
portions.  Public  desires  and  aspirations  are  seldom  consulted.  Im¬ 
portant  decisions  concerning  the  use  and  the  shape  of  man’s  future 
lenvironment  continue  to  be  made  in  small  but  steady  increments 
which  perpetuate  rather  than  avoid  the  recognized  mistakes  of 
previous  decades. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue  on  this  course.  Our  natural 
resources — our  air,  water,  and  land — are  not  unlimited.^  We  no  longer 
have  the  margins  for  error  that  we  once  enjoyed.  The  ultimate  issue 
posed  by  shortsighted,  conflicting,  and  often  selfish  demands  and 
pressures  upon  the  finite  resources  of  the  earth  are  clear.  As  a  nation, 
and  as  a  world,  we  face  these  conditions; 

A  population  which  is  doubling  at  increasingly  shorter  intervals; 

Demands  for  resources  which  are  growing  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  population;  and 

'  An  excellent  up-to-date  assessment  of  our  present  resource  posture  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Resources  and  Man,  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council.  The  summary  of 
findings  and  recommendations  is  presented  as  appendix  1  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee,  ‘‘National  Environmental  Policy,”  Apr.  16,  1969. 
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A  growing  technological  power  which  is  far  outstripping  man’s 
capacity  to  understand  and  ability  to  control  its  impact  on  the 
environment. 

The  committee  believes  that  America’s  capacity  as  a  nation  to 
confront  these  conditions  and  deal  more  effectively  with  the  growing 
list  of  environmental  hazards  and  problems  resulting  from  these 
conditions  can  be  improved  and  broadened  if  the  Congress  clarifies  the 
goals,  concepts,  and  procedures  which  determine  and  guide  the 
programs  and  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies.  Moreover,  this  can  be 
done  with  the  reasonable  prospect  that  State,  local,  and  private  action 
will  also  be  favorably  influenced. 

The  committee  is  aware,  as  are  other  committees  of  both  Houses 
which  handle  environmental  legislation,  that  it  is  extremely  diflScult 
in  our  increasingly  complex  Government  to  achieve  coordinated 
responses  among  the  numerous  Federal  agencies  ^  (aside  from  private 
enterprise  and  State  and  local  agencies)  involved  in  the  multiple  uses 
of  our  Nation’s  natural  resources  unless  there  are  established  common 
approaches  to  determine  what  actions  are  necessary  to  advance  the 
pubhc  interest  in  healthful  and  quality  surroundings.  To  provide  a 
basis  for  advancing  the  public  interest,  a  congressional  statement  is 
required  of  the  evolving  national  objectives  of  managing  our  physical 
surroundings,  our  land,  air,  water,  open  space,  and  other  natural 
resources  and  environmental  amenities. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  committee  considered,  amended  and 
reported  S.  1075  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  substituting  a  new  text,  and  amending  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  revised  text  adopts  a  number  of  changes  which  were  suggested 
to  the  committee  by  the  administration,  representatives  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  agencies,  public  witnesses,  and  committee  members  during 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  major  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  new  short  title,  the  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969”  has  been  added  to  the  bill. 

2.  The  statement  of  purpose  has  been  revised  to  reflect  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

3.  A  new  title  I  which  is  designated  “Declaration  of  National 
Environmental  Policy,”  has  been  added.  The  new  title  consists  of  a 
congressional  recognition  of  man’s  dependence  upon  the  environment 
and  a  congressional  declaration  of  Federal  policy  to  use  “all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy” 
to  improve  and  coordinate  all  Federal  activities  to  the  end  that  certain 
broad  national  goals  in  the  management  of  the  environment  may  be 
attained.  The  broad  national  goals  are  set  out  in  subsections  101(a) 
(1)  through  (6). 

Section  101(b)  provides  a  congressional  recognition  of  each  person's 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  of  each  person’s  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Section  102  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  policies,  regulations,  and 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  be  interpreted  and  administered  in 


2  A  recent  analysis  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  showed  that  environmental 
programs  are  presently  administered  by  63  Federal  agencies  located  within  10  of  the  13  departments  as  well 
as  16  independent  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
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accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  act.  This  section  also 
directs  all  Federal  agencies  to  follow  certain  procedures  and  operating 
principles  in  carrying  out  their  program  activities.  These  procedures 
and  operating  principles  are  set  out  in  subsections  102  (a)  through  (f). 
They  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  agencies  to  utilize  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach  in  planning  and  decision  making;  to  develop 
procedures  to  insure  that  presently  unquantified  environmental  values 
and  amenities  are  given  appropriate  consideration ;  to  include  in  legis¬ 
lative  reports  and  recommendations  for  major  Federal  actions  certain 
findings  related  to  the  environment;  to  develop  appropriate  alterna¬ 
tives  to  recommended  courses  of  action  involving  unresolved  environ¬ 
mental  conflicts;  to  support  appropriate  activities  designed  to  deal 
with  international  environmental  problems;  and  to  review  and  report 
upon  present  authority,  policy,  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  102  provides  that  the  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  the  act 
are  supplemental  to  the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations  of  all 

federal  agencies. 

4.  Title  I  of  S.  1075  as  introduced,  is  now  title  II  of  S.  1075  as 
reported.  As  amended,  title  II  authorizes  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  conduct  ecological  research  and  surveys  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  existing  programs  and  authorities.  In  S.  1075  as  intro¬ 
duced,  this  authority  was  limited  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
express  authority  granted  to  the  Federal  agencies  is  set  out  in  sub¬ 
sections  201  (a)  through  (g). 

Section  202,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  an 
agency  or  agencies  to  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  II.  In  S.  1075,  as  introduced,  this  authority 
was  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  amendment  reflects 
the  committee’s  judgment  that  the  President  should  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  designate  the  lead  agency  or  agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  202.  The  committee  added  a  limitation  on  the  appropriation 
authorization  in  the  amounts  of  $500,000  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972,  and  $1,000,000  for  each  year  thereafter. 

In  recognition  of  the  additional  duties  in  the  field  of  environmental 
administration  which  have  been  delegated  to  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  to  further  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  act,  section  203 

)uthorizes  the  establishment  of  an  additional  position  with  the  title 
Deputy  Director”  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

5.  Title  II  of  S.  1075,  as  introduced,  was  redesignated  as  title  III  of 
S.  1075  as  reported.  The  name  of  the  "Council”  was  changed  to  the 
“Board”  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  This  change  was  made  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  interagency  cabinet-level  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  which  the  administration  recently  established  by 
Executive  order. 

A  new  subsection  301(b)  established  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
members  of  the  Board.  A  new  subsection  302(d)  provides  that  both  the 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shall  carry  out  their 
duties  under  this  act  pursuant  to  the  overall  direction  of  the  President. 
The  committee  also  placed  a  limitation  of  $1  million  on  the  annual 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisers. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  is  to  establish,  by  congressional  action,  a  national  policy  to  guide 
Federal  activities  which  are  involved  with  or  related  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environment  or  which  have  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  growing  public  concern  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  environment  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed.  The 
cause  of  this  concern  appears  to  be  twofold:  First,  the  evidence  of 
environmental  mismanagement  is  accumulating  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  as  a  result  of  population  growth,  increased  pressures  on  a  finite 
resource  base,  and  advancing  technological  developments  which  have 
enlarged  man’s  capacity  to  effectuate  environmental  change.  Second, 
the  American  people — as  a  result  of  growing  affluence,  more  leisure 
time,  and  a  recognition  of  the  consequences  of  continuing  many  pres¬ 
ent  environmental  trends — are  placing  a  much  higher  value  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  their  surroundings  than  ever  before. 

The  public’s  growing  concern  has  figured  prominently  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  Federal  activity.  Most  often  it  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
citizen  indignation  and  protest  over  the  actions  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
lack  of  action  of  Federal  agencies.  Examples  of  the  rising  public  con¬ 
cern  over  the  manner  in  which  Federal  policies  and  activities  have 
contributed  to  environmental  decay  and  degradation  may  be  seen  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  well  blowout;  the  current  controversy  over  the 
lack  of  an  assured  water  supply  and  the  impact  of  a  super-jet  air¬ 
port  on  the  Everglades  National  Park;  the  proliferation  of  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals;  the  indiscriminate  siting  of  steam  fired  power- 
plants  and  other  units  of  heavy  industry;  the  pollution  of  the  Nation’s 
rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  estuaries;  the  loss  of  publicly  owned  seashores, 
open  spaces,  and  other  irreplaceable  natural  assets  to  industry,  com¬ 
mercial  users,  and  developers;  rising  levels  of  air  pollution;  federally 
sponsored  or  aided  construction  activities  such  as  highways,  airports, 
and  other  public  works  projects  which  proceed  without  reference  to 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  local  people. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  deal  with  many  of  the  basic  causes  of  these 
increasingly  troublesome  and  often  critical  problems  of  domestic 
policy.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government’s  capacity  to  achieve  important  pubUc 
purposes  and  objectives  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  It  is  the  Committee’s  belief  that  S. 
1075  will  also  provide  a  model  and  a  demonstration  to  which  State 
governments  may  look  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  local  institutions 
and  to  establish  local  policies  conducive  to  sound  environmental 
management.  This  objective  is  of  great  importance  because  many  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  problems  the  Nation  faces  are  within 
the  scope  and,  often,  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  State  action 
and  State  responsibility. 

S.  1075  is  also  designed  to  deal  with  the  long-range  implications  of 
many  of  the  critical  environmental  problems  which  have  caused  great 
public  concern  in  recent  years.  The  challenge  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  is,  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modern  man  to  himself.  The  principal 
threats  to  the  environment  and  the  Nation’s  life  support  system  are 
those  that  man  has  himself  induced  in  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth, 
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greater  productivity,  and  other  important  values.  These  threats — 
whether  in  the  form  of  pollution,  crowding,  ugliness,  or  in  some  other 
form — were  not  achieved  intentionally.  They  were  the  spinoff,  the 
fallout,  and  the  unanticipated  consequences  which  resulted  from  the 
pursuit  of  narrower,  more  immediate  goals. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1075  is,  therefore,  to  establish  a  national  policy 
designed  to  cope  with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  impending. 
The  measure  is  designed  to  supplement  existing,  but  narrow  and 
fractionated,  congressional  declarations  of  environmental  policy. 

The  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”  would  contribute 
to  a  more  orderly,  rational,  and  constructive  Federal  response  to 
environmental  decisionmaking  in  five  major  ways.  These  are  briefly 
set  out  below : 

1.  Management  of  the  environment  is  a  matter  of  critical  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Virtually  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
plays  some  role  in  determining  how  well  the  environment  is  managed. 
Yet,  many  of  these  agencies  do  not  have  a  mandate,  a  body  of  law, 
or  a  set  of  policies  to  guide  their  actions  which  have  an  impact  on  the 

I  Environment.  In  fact,  the  authorizing  legislation  of  some  agencies 
I  mas  been  construed  to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  important  environ¬ 
mental  values. 

Section  101  of  S.  1075  rectifies  this  by  providing  a  congressional 
declaration  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate 
Federal  planning  and  activities  to  the  end  that  certain  broad  national 
goals  in  the  management  of  the  environment  may  be  attained. 

2.  A  statement  of  national  policy  for  the  environment — like  other 
major  policy  declarations — is  in  large  measure  concerned  with  principle 
rather  than  detail;  with  an  expression  of  broad  national  goals  rather 
than  narrow  and  specific  procedures  for  implementation.  But,  if  goals 
and  principles  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  capable  of  being 
applied  in  action.  S.  1075  thus  incorporates  certain  “action-forcing” 
provisions  and  procedures  which  are  designed  to  assure  that  all  Federal 
agencies  plan  and  work  toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  better 
environment. 

3.  One  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  environmental  abuse 
^.and  deterioration  is  that  actions — -often  actions  having  irreversible 
I  Vonsequences — are  undertaken  without  adequate  consideration  of, 
^  or  knowledge  about,  their  impact  on  the  environment.  Section  201 

seeks  to  overcome  this  limitation  by  authorizing  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  conjunction  with  their  existing  programs 
and  authorities,  to  conduct  research,  studies,  and  surveys  related  to 
ecological  systems  and  the  quality  of  the  environment.  This  section 
also  authorizes  the  agencies  to  make  this  information  available  to 
the  public,  to  assist  State  and  local  government,  and  to  utilize  ecolog¬ 
ical  information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource-oriented 
projects. 

Recognizing  the  leading  role  which  the  President  has  delegated  to 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
activities  in  the  area  of  environmental  administration,  the  committee 
j  has  adopted  provisions  designed  to  assist  and  strengthen  this  office. 
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The  committee  also  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  one  or  more 
lead  agencies  to  carry  out  a  grant  program,  to  maintain  an  inventory 
of  development  projects  which  make  significant  environmental 
modifications,  to  establish  a  data  collection  system,  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments. 

4.  Title  III  establishes  an  independent,  high-level,  three-member 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  Board  is  patterned  very  closely  after  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  which  was  established  by  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

The  Board’s  function  is  to  provide  a  continuing  study  and  analysis 
of  environmental  trends  and  the  factors  which  affect  these  trends,  and 
to  relate  each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  social,  economic, 
health,  and  conservation  goals  of  the  Nation.  The  Board  will  provide 
an  overview  of  how  effectively  the  Nation  is  maintaining  a  quality 
envitonment  for  future  and  present  generations.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
uniquely  equipped  to  serve  an  early  warning  function  by  identifying 
emerging  environmental  problems  at  an  early  date  so  that  proper 
responses  may  be  prepared  before  situations  reach  crisis  proportions  ^ 
and  before  the  costs  of  dealing  with  problems  grow  large. 

The  Board  would  also  strengthen  the  Office  of  the  President  by 
providing  advice,  assistance,  and  staff  support  on  the  formulation  of 
national  policies  and  other  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  In  addition,  the  Board  would  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  environmental  quality  report. 

5.  Section  303  requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  on  the  current  status  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  and  altered  environmental 
systems  of  the  Nation.  In  addition,  the  report  is  to  identify  current 
and  foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management,  and  the  utilization 
of  these  environmental  systems  and  the  effects  of  these  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

At  present,  there  is  no  report  available  which  summarizes  and 
brings  together  in  one  convenient  place  an  authoritative  and  periodic 
statement  on  the  status  of  the  environment.  Instead,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reports  which  deal  with  some  small  aspect  of  environmental 
management.  More  often  than  not  these  are  technical  in  nature  and 
do  not  provide  meaningful  measures  of  how  well  the  Nation  is  meeting  . 
environmental  goals  and  objectives.  The  annual  report  required  by  r. 
S.  1075  would  provide  a  baseline  and  a  periodic  objective  statement 
of  national  progress  in  achieving  a  quality  environment  for  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

BACKGROUND 

Legislative  history 

S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  was 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  on  February  18,  1969,  by  Senator 
Jackson.  Hearings  on  this  and  two  related  bills  introduced  by  Senators 
Nelson  (S.  1752)  and  McGovern  (S.  237)  were  held  on  April  16,  1969, 
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before  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ®  Following 
a  staff  study  and  consultations  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  with  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  Federal 
departments,  the  committee  considered  S.  1075  in  executive  session  on 
June  18,  1969.  Following  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  committee 
amendments,  the  measure  was  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June 
18,  1969.  At  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
committee  voted,  on  July  8,  1969,  to  reconsider  the  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  additional  amendments.  The  amendments  were 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  July  7,  1969,  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  proposed  amendments  to  titles  I  and 
II  of  S.  1075  were  adopted.  Amendments  proposed  to  title  III  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  adopted  in  part  and  rejected  in  part. 
Following  the  adoption  of  other  amendments  suggested  by  members 
of  the  committee,  the  measure  was  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
July  8,  1969. 

S.  1075,  as  introduced,  was  substantially  the  same  measure  as 
|S.  2805  which  was  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  on  December  15, 
1967,  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel.  The  far-reaching  objectives 
of  S.  2805  and  similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
by  Members  of  both  Houses  were  considered  at  a  unique  joint  House- 
Senate  colloquium  convened  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  July  17,  1968,  to  discuss  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment.^ 

Many  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  incorporated  in  S.  1075  were  drawn 
from  ambitious  measures  introduced  in  previous  Congresses.  Of 
particular  relevance  were  S.  2549,  the  Resources  and  Conservation 
Act,  introduced  by  Senator  Murray  in  1959  and  S.  2282  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson  in  the  89th  Congress.  The  Murray  bill,  endorsed  by 
a  distinguished  group  of  Senators  in  the  86th  and  subsequently  in  the 
87th  Congress,  called  for  the  establishment  of  more  efficient  machinery 
in  the  President’s  Office  to  coordinate  resource  conservation  on  the 

3  National  environmental  policy,  hearings  held  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.,  on  S.  1075,  S.  1752,  and  S.  237,  Apr.  16,  1969.  S.  1752,  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson,  would  create  a  five-member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  Council  would  be  responsible  for  assisting  the  President  in  preparing  an  annual  environmental 
quality  report  which  would  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  report  would  be  reviewed  by  a  Joint  Committee 
.on  Environmental  Quality.  The  measure  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
jstudies  of  the  natural  environment,  evaluate  and  disseminate  such  information,  and  consult  with  and  pro- 
'vide  technical  a.ssistance  to  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

S.  237,  as  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern,  would  require  that  the  President  transmit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  environment.  The  measure  would  also  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment  which  would  be  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  three-member  Council  would  assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  aimual  report 
and  in  developing  and  recommending  national  policies  to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment.  For  the 
purpcse  of  consideration  of  the  annual  report  and  plan,  this  bill  would  establish  in  the  Senate  and  the  House , 
special  committees  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committees  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  Environment. 

<  The  proceedings  were  published  under  the  title:  “Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium  To  Discuss  a  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,”  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
July  17,  1968. 

Following  the  colloquium,  a  “Congressional  White  Paper”  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Cochairman 
Henry  M.  Jackson  and  George  Miller  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress.  This 
document,  issued  as  a  joint  committee  print  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  distributed  to  the  entire  Congress  in  October  1968,  summarized  the  key  points 
raised  in  the  dialog  between  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  colloquium  participants  which  included  five 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science  Adviser,  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  and  Dean  Don  K.  Price  of 
Harvard. 

A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environ¬ 
ment”  was  prepared  for  the  committee’s  use  and  was  printed  as  a  committee  print  on  July  11,  1968.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell  of  Indiana  University  and  William  J.  Van  Ness,  special 
counsel  to  the  committee.  The  report  was  used  as  a  back^ound  document  for  the  colloquium.  It  raises  and 
discuses  in  detail  many  of  the  issues  and  questions  implicit  in  establishing  a  national  environmental  policy. 
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basis  of  national  goals.  The  Nelson  bill  included  broad  provisions  to 
cope  with  inadequate  use  and  application  by  Federal  agencies  of 
ecological  knowledge  and  research  methods  for  attaining  better 
management  of  our  physical  environment.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  each  of  these  and  other  environmental  measures  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.® 

Other  concepts  and  ideas  incorporated  into  S.  1075  were  drawn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  previously  mentioned  joint  House-Senate 
colloquium,  from  technical  reports,  conferences  and  symposia,  and 
from  books  and  journals  dealing  with  environmental  problems.  ® 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  reviewed  and  drawn  upon  concepts 
and  ideas  incorporated  into  many  measures  introduced  in  this  and 
previous  Congresses  related  to  various  aspects  of  environmental 
management.  ’’ 

Need  jor  the  measure 

This  committee  has  compiled  a  great  deal  of  testimony  demon¬ 
strating  instances  of  shortcomings,  problems,  and  even  Rational 
crises  arising  in  many  respects  from  the  inadequacies  of  the  Nafibn’^s 
environmental  management  policies  and  practices.  Similar  evidence 
has  been  compiled  by  other  congressional  committees  and  is  a  recurrent 
topic  in  the  news  media  and  in  popular  and  technical  publications. 

Extensive  collections  of  commentary  regarding  specific  examples  of 
environmental  problems  along  with  commentary  by  recognized 
spokesmen  and  authorities  in  the  field  have  been  published  by  this 
committee  in  the  transcripts  of  the  joint  House-Senate  colloquium  to 
discuss  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  (90th  Cong.,  second 
sess.),  in  the  hearing  on  a  national  environmental  policy  (91st  Cong., 
first  sess.),  and  elsewhere.®  The  latter  document  includes  an  appendix 
entitled  “Bibliography  on  Environmental  Issues,”  which  lists 
numerous  books,  papers,  articles,  and  other  published  material  dealing 
with  the  critical  problems  of  the  environment. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  a  summary  of  this  voluminous 
data  in  this  report.  Drawing  upon  the  testimony  presented  to  this  and 
other  committees,  however,  the  committee  believes  that  the  follo\ving 
basic  propositions  summarize  the  situation  of  contemporary  America 
and  the  Federal  Government  regarding  the  management  of  the 
environment: 

®  Proposed  Resources  and  Conservation  Act  of  1960,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs,  U.S.  Senate,  86th  Cong.,  second  sess.  on  S.  2649,  Jan.  25,  26,  28,  and  29,  1960.  Ecological 
Research  and  Surveys,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs,  tJ.S.  Senate,  89th 
Cong.,  second  sess.,  April  27,  1966,  on  S.  2282. 

•  For  a  detailed  listing  of  these  documents  see  app.  A,  entitled  “A  Documentation  on  Environmental 
Problems,”  p.  25,  in  A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,  committee  print.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs  Committee,  July  11,  1968;  see  also  the  ‘‘Bibliography  on  Environmental  Issues,”  pp.  192-204  in 
National  Environmental  Policy,  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.  S.  Senate, 
91st  Cong,  on  S.  1076,  S.  237,  and  S.  1752,  Apr.  16,  1969. 

'  In  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Cong.,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  tabulated  over  100  bills  which 
were  directly  concerned  with  environmental  issues,  covering  a  broad  area  of  interest — cleaning  up  the 
Nation’s  rivers  and  better  approaches  to  smog  control,  improving  the  use  of  open  space  and  prevention  of 
disorderly  encroachment  by  superhighways,  factories  and  other  developments.  Improved  protection  of  areas 
of  high  fertility,  wiser  application  of  pesticides,  whose  residues  affect  both  man  and  wildlife,  and  the  control 
of  urban  sprawl,  unsightly  junkyards,  billboards,  and  power  facilities  that  lower  the  amenities  of  landscape. 

In  the  present  Congress,  an  initial  tabulation  indicates  that  over  40  bills  have  been  introduced  which  are 
concerned  either  with  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  or  the  establishment  of  machinery  to  study  the 
overall  problems  of  the  human  environment.  Of  the  16  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  eight  have  broad 
jurisdiction  of  this  type  of  legislation.  Of  the  21  House  standing  committees,  11  are  similarly  involved.  See 
“A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  app.  B.  p.  29,  committee  print  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs  Committee,  July  11. 1968;  ‘‘Congressional  White  Paper  on  A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,” 
app.  p.  17,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  October  1968;  and  Legislative  Reference  Service  Multilith,  TP  450,  SP  170  entitled  ‘‘Environ¬ 
mental  Quality:  Selected  Bills  and  Resolutions,”  June  20,  1969. 

•  See,  for  example,  “Selected  Excerpts  on  Environmental  Man^ement  Policy,”  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Feb.  6,  1968,  by  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  committee  publications  cited  in  previous  footnotes. 
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1.  Population  growth  and  increasing  per  capita  material  demands 
are  placing  unprecedented  pressures  upon  a  finite  resource  base. 

2.  Advancing  scientific  knowledge  and  technology  have  vastly 
enlarged  man’s  ability  to  alter  the  physical  environment. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  foregoing  conditions  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation’s  life  support  system.  The  pursuit  of  greater 
material  wealth  and  increased  productivity,  the  quest  for  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  requirements  of  worldwide  responsibilities  have 
had  unplanned  and  often  unforeseen  consequences  in  the  form  of 
resource  depletion,  pollution,  ill  conceived  urbanization,  and  other 
aspects  of  environmental  degradation. 

4.  Tlie-attainment  of  efFec.tive  national  environmental  management  4 
requires  the  Nation’s  endorsement  of  a  set  of  resource  management/ 
values  which  are  in  the  long-range  public  interest  and  which  merit 
the  support  of  all  social  institutions.  The  Federal  role  will  involve  in 
some  measure  nearly  every  Federal  agency.  Successful  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  in  environmental  management  must  be  based  upon  the  best 
possible  information  and  analyses  concerning  the  status  and  trends 
of  environmental  conditions.  Federal  action  must  rest  upon  a  clear 
statement  of  the  values  and  goals  which  we  seek;  in  short,  a  national 
environmental  policy. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  how  critical  the  Nation’s 
present  environmental  situation  has  become.  Some  respected  scholars 
insist  that  a  number  of  crises  already  exist.  Others  maintain  that 
there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  them.  There  is  nearly  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  that  action  is  needed  and  that,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  dangerous  conditions  exist. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  not  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  complex  environmental  problems  we  face  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  easy  solution.  It  is  however,  clear  that  the  Congress  cannot 
disavow  its  responsibility  to  establish  basic  policies  and  to  exercise 
supervisory  powers  over  the  agencies  it  has  created.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  stated  this  responsibility  clearly: 


Policymaking  is  not  a  function  that  can  be  performed 
properly  by  a  small  group  of  appointed  officials,  no  matter 
how  able  or  well  intention ed.  Only  in  Congress,  where 
the  Members  are  directly  answerable  to  the  electorate,  can 
competing  political  interests  be  adequately  represented  and 
properly  accommodated. 


In  gathering  testimony  on  various  aspects  of  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  over  the  past  decade,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  received  broad  support  and  encouragement  from  diverse  seg¬ 
ments  of  American  society — -from  the  scientific  community,  the  uni¬ 
versities,  business  and  labor,  and  from  public  affairs  groups.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  ahead  to  define  the 
“environmental”  desires  of  the  American  people  in  operational  terms 
that  the  President,  Government  agencies  at  all  levels,  the  courts, 
private  enterprise,  and  the  public  can  consider  and  act  upon. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  S.  1075  TO  EXISTING  POLICIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Existing  'policies 

Congress  over  the  past  decade  has  passed  a  procession  of  landmark 
conservation  measures  on  behalf  of  recreation  and  wilderness,  national 
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recreational  planning,  national  water  planning  and  research,  wilder¬ 
ness  preservation,  review  of  public  land  policies,  establishment  of  a 
system  of  national  trails  and  a  system  of  national  scenic  rivers,  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  noise  abatement,  preservation  of  endangered 
wildhfe,  urban  planning  for  open  space,  oceanography,  beautification 
of  highways,  protection  of  shorelines  and  estuaries,  and  other  related 
areas.  Many  of  these  measures  originated  in  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.®  Others  originated  in  other  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  All  of  them,  in  specific  and  specialized 
ways,  constitute  congressional  mandates  on  various  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  Taken  together,  these  measures  provide  an  impressive 
record  of  congressional  action  and  concern. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  recent  hearings,  seminars,  colloquia, 
and  staff  studies  conducted  by  the  cbmmittee,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  very  real  reason  for  concern  for  those  areas  in  which  no  policies 
have  been  established  or  in  which  the  conflicting  operational  policies 
of  different  agencies  are  frustrating  and  complicating  the  achievement 
of  environmental  quality  objectives  which  are  in  the  interest  of  all.  . 
Many  older  operating  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  ex-  i 
ample,  do  not  at  present  have  a  mandate  within  the  body  of  their 
enabling  laws  to  allow  them  to  give  adequate  attention  to  environ¬ 
mental  values.  In  other  agencies,  especially  when  the  expenditure  of 
funds  is  involved,  an  official’s  latitude  to  deviate  from  narrow  policies 
or  the  “most  economical  alternative”  to  achieve  an  environmental 
goal  may  be  strictly  circumscribed  by  congressional  authorizations 
which  have  overlooked  existing  or  potential  environmental  problems 
or  the  limitations  of  agency  procedures.  There  is  also  reason  for  serious  | 
concern  over  the  activities  of  those  agencies  which  do  not  feel  they  j 
have  sufficient  authority  to  undertake  needed  research  and  action  to  i 
enhance,  preserve,  and  maintain  the  qualitative  side  of  the  environ-  i 
ment  in  connection  with  development  activities.  ! 

S.  1075,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  would  provide  all  agencies 
and  all  Federal  officials  with  a  legislative  mandate  and  a  responsibility 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  their  actions  on  the  environment.  ji 
This  would  be  true  of  the  licensing  functions  of  independent  agencies  j 
as  well  as  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  regular  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  by  providing  a  statement  of  national  environmental 
goals,  policies,  and  procedures,  S.  1075  would  give  renewed  and  | 
vigorous  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  existing  environmental  pro-  1 
grams  and  legislation.  T 

The  problem  of  providing  for  better  Federal  environmental  manage- 
ment  practices  is  not  totally  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  policy.  As  noted 
earlier,  there  are  many  specific  and  specialized  legislative  policies  on 
some  aspects  of  the  environment.  The  present  problem  also  involves 
the  need  to  rationalize  and  better  coordinate  existing  policies  and  to 
provide  means  by  which  they  may  be  continuously  reviewed  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  meet  the  overall  goal  of  a  quality  life  in  a  quality 
environment  for  all  Americans. 

•  See  for  example,  “A  Brief  Presentation  of  the  Committee’s  History  and  Jurisdiction,  and  A  Summary 
of  its  Accomplishments  During  the  90th  Congress,”  committee  print.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.3.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

See,  also  the  existing  legislation  which  affects  coordination  of  Federal,  air  quality,  water  quality,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  related  public  works  projects  cited  in  S.  2391,  introduced  by  Senator  Miiskie  and  others 
on  June  12,  1969. 
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Titles  II  and  III  of  S.  1075  provide  coordinating  and  oversight 
measures  which  are  designed  to  insure  that  a  coordinated  Federal 
response  to  the  problems  of  environmental  management  are  prepared. 

Existing  Institutions 

The  Federal  Government,  at  present,  is  not  well  structured  for  the 
administration  of  complex  environmental  issues  or  to  offer  meaningful 
alternatives  to  past  methods  of  coping  with  environmental  problems.^® 
Compensatory  measures  have  been  sought  through  interagency  agree-  — 
ments  and  understandings  which  require  joint  consultation  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  specified  cases  of  natural  resources  administration.^ 

While  this  represents  an  improvement  in  some  areas  of  environ¬ 
mental  administration  and  policymaking,  the  compensatory  measures 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  palliatives  than  basic  reforms,  more  in  the 
nature  of  administrative  statesmanship  rather  than  basic  policy  de¬ 
terminations.  In  effect,  they  treat  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
basic  problems. 

F unctions  of  oversight  and  assessment,  insofar  as  they  are  presently 
fulfilled,  are  vested  with  a  number  of  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
I  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Budget’s  concern  has  proven  to  be 
more  fiscal  than  policy  oriented.  The  segmented  committee  structure 
of  Congress,  coupled  with  inadequate  time  and  staff  to  survey  the  broad 
range  of  environmental  quality  problems,  make  it  improbable  that  all 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  will,  or  can  be  expected  to,  provide  a 
continuous  and  informed  substitute  for  legislation  through  which  a 
comprehensive  environmental  public  policy  can  be  developed  and 
applied. 

The  present  administration  has  recognized  that  dealing  with  com¬ 
plex  environmental  questions  requires  the  establishment  of  a  focal 
point  for  the  consideration  of  environmental  values  within  the  Federal 
Government.  On  June  3,  1969,  President  Nixon  established  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  11472  an  interagency  Environmental  Quality  Council  to  be 
composed  of  six  Cabinet  officers  and  to  be  chaired  by  himself.  The 
Executive  order  also  established  a  Citizens’  Qdvisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  revoked  a  number  of  prior  Executive  orders, 
and  delegated  certain  staff  functions  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

During  the  April  16  hearings  on  S.  1075,  members  of  the  Committee 
expressed  approval  of  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  Interior  and  the  President’s  science  adviser  of  the  President’s  intent  to 
establish  this  interagency  Council  on  the  environment.  There  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  Council  could  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  which  were  of  concern  to  more  than  one  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Federal  Government  and  which  required  “action.” 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  did,  however,  question  whether 
an  interagency  council  alone  could  provide  the  objective  and  impartial 
advice  and  adversary  support  the  President  needs  in  dealing  with 
environmental  problems. 

>0  This  deficiency  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  two  documents  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

Paul  Weiss,  “Renewable  Resources:  A  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources”  (NAS-NRC 
Publ.  No.  lOOA,  1962:  “Resources  and  Man,”  NAS-NRC.  (In  press.)  Also  see  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  “Ad¬ 
ministrative  Possibilities  for  Environmental  Control,”  in  The  Future  Environments  of  North  America 
(Natural  History  Press,1966),  and  the  hearings  on  S.  1075. 

n  The  inadequacies  of  such  compensatory  measures  are  discussed  in  the  following:  Stephen  K.  Bailey, 
“Managing  the  Federal  Government,”  in  Agenda  for  the  Nation,  (Brookings  Institution,  1968). 

>*  This  fundamental  issue  was  fully  discussed  in  the  “Congressional  White  Paper  on  a  National  Policy  for 
the  Environment,”  op.  cit. 
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Senator  Jackson,  in  a  dialog  with  Dr.  DuBridge,  noted  that — 

*  *  *  the  advice,  with  all  due  respect,  that  the  President 
would  receive  from  the  departments  will  be  advice  that  will 
not  be  adverse  to  them.  It  will  be  compromised  advice.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  the  agencies.  It  is  hard  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  get  objective  advice.  This  is  why  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  plays  such  an  important  role.  This  is  why  your  office 
[Office  of  Science  and  Technology]  plays  an  important  role. 

You  have  science  in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
and  the  President  really  needs  to  be  armed  with  information 
with  which  he  can  effectively  deal  wdth  the  Cabinet  de¬ 
partments.  He  needs  to  be  armed  with  impartial  advice, 
even  advice  of  an  adversary  nature  which  will  place  the 
options  for  decision  before  the  President. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  you  see,  is  whether  or  not 
the  President  is  going  to  be  presented  with  a  series  of  options 
that  stem  from  an  impartial  source.  This  is  casting  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  any  department,  but  every  Cabinet  officer  gets  ^ 
pressures  right  from  the  bottom  on  up. 

Concern  was  also  expressed  by  other  members  of  the  Committee 
over  whether  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  officers  involved  would 
have  the  time  and  energy  to  provide  the  continuity  of  effort  required. 
Concern  was  voiced  over  the  level  of  staff  support  which  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  would  be  able  to  make  available  to  assist  the 
President’s  Council. 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  the 
President’s  Council  and  an  independent  board  of  environmental 
advisers  as  proposed  in  S.  1075,  the  Committee  believes  that  both  are 
needed.  Their  functions  and  activities  as  expressed  in  the  Executive 
order  and  in  title  III  of  S.  1075  are  not  in  conflict.  They  are  comple¬ 
mentary  bodies:  one  action-oriented  and  composed  of  those  Cabinet 
officers  chiefly  concerned  with  environmental  matters,  and  the  other 
providing  objective  and  impartial  advise  as  well  as  a  long-range 
overview  and  problem  identification  function. 

SUMMARY 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had  no  considered  policy  foril 
its  environment,  the  unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and  the*l 
impact  of  science  and  technology  make  a  policy  necessary  today. 
The  expression  “environmental  quality”  symbolizes  the  complex 
and  interrelated  aspects  of  man’s  dependence  upon  his  environment. 
Most  Americans  now  understand,  far  better  than  our  forebears  could 
the  nature  of  man-environment  relationships.  The  evidence  requiring  ■ 
timely  public  action  is  clear.  The  Nation  has  in  many  areas  overdrawn  ; 
its  bank  account  in  life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these 
elements — air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — technology  at  present  ' 
provides  no  substitutes.  Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now  costing  ■ 
us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportunities  forgone,  in  impairment  of  i 
health,  and  in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  also  in  a  demand 
upon  tax  dollars  upon  personal  incomes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings 
The  longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental  responsibilities,  the  , 
longer  the  growing  list  of  “interest  charges”  in  environmental  deteriora-  i 
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tion  will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial  action  and  of  getting  on  to  a  sound 
basis  for  the  future  will  never  again  be  less  than  it  is  today. 

Natural  beauty,  increased  recreational  opportunity,  urban  esthet¬ 
ics  and  other  amenities  would  be  important  byproducts  of  a  national 
environmental  policy.  They  are  worthy  and  important  public  objec¬ 
tives  in  their  own  right.  But  the  compelling  reasons  for  a  national 
policy  are  more  deeply  based.  The  survival  of  man,  in  a  world  in 
which  decency  and  dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason  for  bringing 
man’s  impact  on  his  environment  under  informed  and  responsible 
control.  The  economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  life-sustaining  environ¬ 
ment  are  unavoidable.  We  have  not  understood  the  necessity  for 
respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature  in  accommodating  itself  to 
man’s  exactions,  nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of  adaptation 
to  deteriorating  conditions.  In  our  management  of  the  environment 
we  have  exceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative  powers,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  we  must  now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  maintaining 
.|air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space  in  quantities  and  qualities  sufficient 
to  our  needs.  Economic  good  sense  requires  the  declaration  of  a  policy 

)and  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  environmental  quality 
program  now.  Today  we  have  the  option  of  channeling  some  of  our 
wealth  into  the  protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  in  an 
adequate  and  timely  manner,  we  may  find  ourselves  confronted,  even 
in  this  generation,  with  an  environmental  catastrophe  that  could 
render  our  wealth  meaningless  and  which  no  amount  of  money  could 
ever  cure. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1 

This  section  provides  that  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Section  2 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  purposes  of  the 
act  are  to  declare  a  national  environmental  policy;  to  promote  efforts 
to  prevent  environmental  damage  and  to  better  the  health  and  welfare 
of  man;  to  enlarge  and  enrich  man’s  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation;  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

Section  101(a) 

This  section  is  a  declaration  by  the  Congress  of  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  The  declaration  is  based  upon  a  congressional  recogni¬ 
tion  of  mankind’s  dependence  upon  his  physical  and  biological 
surroundings  for  material  goods  and  cultural  enrichment.  It  is  further 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  pressures  exerted  upon  the 
environment  as  a  result  of  population  growth,  urbanization,  industrial 
expansion,  resource  exploitation,  and  technological  development. 

The  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  declared  to  be  that,  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  improved  and  coordinated  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may 

‘3  For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  continuing  past  environmental  management  practices 
seepages,  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  Committee  Print,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs 
Committee,  July  11, 1968. 
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attain  certain  broad  national  goals  in  the  management  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  broad  national  goals  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  future  generations.  It  is  recognized  in  this  statement 
that  each  generation  has  a  responsibility  to  improve,  enhance,  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  environment  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
for  the  continued  benefit  of  future  generations. 

(2)  Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and  esthet- 
ically  and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings.  The  Federal  Government, 
in  its  planning  and  programs,  shall  strive  to  protect  and  improve  the 
quality  of  each  citizen’s  surroundings  both  in  regard  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  environment  as  well  as  in  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  manmade  structures.  Each  individual  should  be  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  healthful,  and  productive  surroundings  in  which  to  live 
and  work  and  should  be  afforded  the  maximum  possible  opportunity 
to  derive  physical,  esthetic,  and  cultural  satisfaction  from  his  environs. 

(3)  Attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undesirable  and 
unintended  consequences.  The  resources  of  the  United  States  must  beJ 
capable  of  supporting  the  larger  populations  and  the  increased  demands" 
upon  limited  resources  which  are  inevitable  in  the  future.  To  do  so,  it 
is  essential  that  the  widest  and  most  efl&cient  use  of  the  environment 
be  made  to  provide  both  the  necessities  and  the  amenities  of  life. 
In  seeking  intensified  beneficial  utilization  of  the  earth’s  resources, 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  care  to  avoid  degradation  and 
misuse  of  resources,  risk  to  man’s  continued  health  and  safety,  and 
other  undesirable  and  unintended  consequences. 

(4)  Preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  maintain  wherever  possible  an  environment 
which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of  individual  choice.  The  pace  of 
urbanization  coupled  with  population  growth  and  man’s  increasing 
ability  to  work  unprecedented  change  in  the  natural  environment 
makes  it  clear  that  one  essential  goal  in  a  national  environmental 
policy  is  the  preservation  of  important  aspects  of  our  national  heri¬ 
tage.  There  are  existing  programs  which  are  designed  to  achieve  these 
goals,  but  many  are  single-purpose  in  nature  and  most  are  viewed  as 
being  within  the  province  of  a  particular  agency  of  Government.  This 
subsection  would  make  it  clear  that  all  agencies,  in  all  of  their  activi¬ 
ties,  are  to  carry  out  their  programs  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the^ 
importance  of  maintaining  important  aspects  of  our  national  heritage. 

This  subsection  also  emphasizes  that  an  important  aspect  of  national 
environmental  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  physical  surroundings 
which  provide  present  and  future  generations  of  American  people  with 
the  widest  possible  opportunities  for  diversity  and  variety  of  experience 
and  choice  in  cultural  pursuits,  in  recreational  endeavors,  in  esthetics 
and  in  living  styles.  ' 

(5)  Achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use  which 
will  permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of  life’s  ameni¬ 
ties.  This  subsection  recognizes  that  population  increases  underlie 
many  of  the  resource  and  environmental  problems  which  are  being  : 
experienced  in  America.  If  the  Nation’s  present  high  standards  of  ' 
living  are  to  be  made  available  to  all  of  our  citizens  and  if  the  general  j 
and  growing  desire  of  our  people  for  greater  participation  in  the 
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physical  and  material  benefits,  in  the  amenities,  and  in  the  esthetic 
enjoyment  afforded  by  a  quality  environment  are  to  be  satisfied,  the 
Federal  Government  must  strive  to  maintain  magnitude  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  which  will  not  exceed  the  environment’s  capabil¬ 
ity  to  provide  such  benefits. 

(6)  Enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach  the 
maximum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources.  In  recent 
years  a  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  of  legislative  and  executive  action 
regarding  environmental  matters  has  concentrated  upon  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  quality  of  the  Nation’s  renewable  resources 
such  as  air  and  water.  It  is  vital  that  these  efforts  be  continued  and 
intensified  because  they  are  among  the  most  visible,  pressing,  and 
immediate  concerns  of  environmental  management. 

It  is  also  essential  that  means  be  sought  and  utilized  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  recycling  of  depletable  resources  such  as  fiber,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  metalic  minerals.  Improved  material  standards  of  living  for 
greater  numbers  of  people  will  place  increased  demands  upon  limited 
raw  materials.  Furthermore,  the  disposal  of  wastes  from  the  non¬ 
consumptive  single  use  of  manufactured  goods  is  among  our  most 
critical  pollution  problems.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  seeking 
innovative  solutions  through  technology,  management,  and,  if 
necessary,  governmental  regulation. 


Section  101  (6) 


This  subsection  asserts  congressional  recognition  of  each  person’s 
fundametital  and  inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  guarantee  of  the  continued  enjoyment  of  any 
individual  right  is  dependent  upon  individual  health  and  safety.  It 
is  further  apparent  that  deprivation  of  an  individual’s  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  will  result  in  the  degradation  or  elimination  of 
all  of  his  rights. 

The  subsection  also  asserts  congressional  recognition  of  each 
individual’s  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  The  enjoyment  of  individual  rights 
requires  respect  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  cumulative 
influence  of  each  individual  upon  the  environment  is  of  such  great 
significance  that  every  effort  to  preserve  environmental  quality  must 
depend  upon  the  strong  support  and  participation  of  the  public. 

Section  102 


The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  section  101  can  be  implemented 
if  they  are  incorporated  into  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  carrying  out  its  other  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
In  many  areas  of  Federal  action  there  is  no  body  of  experience  or 
precedent  for  substantial  and  consistent  consideration  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  in  decisionmaking.  In  some  areas  of  Federal  activity, 
existing  legislation  does  not  provide  clear  authority  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  environmental  factors  which  conflict  with  other  objectives. 

To  remedy  present  shortcomings  in  the  legislative  foundation  of 
existing  programs,  and  to  establish  action-forcing  procedures  which 
will  help  to  insure  that  the  policies  enunciated  in  section  101  are 
implemented,  section  102  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  existing  body 
of  Federal  law,  regulation,  and  policy  be  interpreted  and  administered 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth 
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in  this  act.  It  further  establishes  a  number  of  operating  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  all  Federal  agencies  as  follows: 

(a)  Wherever  planning  is  done  pr  decisions  are  made  which  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of  man’s^envifohment,  tHe  responsible 
agency  or  agencies  are  directed  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
a  systematic,  interdisciplinary,  team  approach.  Such  planning  and 
decisions  should  draw  upon  the  broadest  possible  range  of  social  and 
natural  scientific  knowledge  and  design  arts.  Many  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  controversies  of  recent  years  have,  in  large  measure,  been 
caused  by  the  failure  to  consider  all  relevant  points  of  view  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  Federal  activities.  Using  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  that  brought  together  the  skills  of  the  landscape  architect, 
the  engineer,  the  ecologist,  the  economist,  and  other  relevant  disci¬ 
plines  would  result  in  better  planning  and  better  projects.  Too  often 
planning  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  engineer  and  cost  analyst. 

(b)  All  agencies  which  undertake  activities  relating  to  environ¬ 
mental  values,  particularly  those  values  relating  to  ^jnenities_and 
aesthetic  considerations,  are  authorized  and  directedTto  make  efforts 
to  develop  methods  and  procedures  to  incorporate  those  values  in 
official  planning  and  decisionmaking.  In  the  past,  environmental 
factors  have  frequently  been  ignored  and  omitted  from  consideration 
in  the  early  stages  of  planning  because  of  the  difllculty  of  evaluating 
them  in  comparison  with  economic  and  technical  factors.  As  a  result, 
unless  the  results  of  planning  are  radically  revised  at  the  policy  level — 
and  this  often  means  the  Congress — environmental  enhancement 
opportunities  may  be  forgone  and  unnecessary  degradation  incurred. 
A  vital  requisite  of  environmental  management  is  the  development  of 
adequate  methodology  for  evaluating  the  full  environmental  impacts 
and  the  full  costs  of  Federal  actions. 

(c)  Each  agency  which  proposes  any  major  actions,  such  as  project 
proposals,  proposals  for  new  legislation,  regulations,  policy  state¬ 
ments,  or  expansion  or  revision  of  ongoing  progranas,  shall  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  proposal  wouTuIiave  a~^giuficant 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  If  the  proposal 
is  considered  to  have  such  an  effect,  then  the  recommendation  or 
report  supporting  the  proposal  must  include  statements  by  the 
responsible  official  of  certain  findings  as  follows: 

(i)  A  finding  shall  be  made  that  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  proposed  action  has  been  studied  and  that  the  results  of  the 
studies  have  been  given  consideration  in  the  decisions  leading 
to  the  proposal. 

(ii)  Wherever  adverse  environmental  effects  are  found  to  be 
involved,  a  finding  must  be  made  that  those  effects  cannot  be 
avoided  by  following  reasonable  alternatives  which  will  achieve 
the  intended  purposes  of  the  proposal.  Furthermore,  a  finding 
must  be  made  that  the  action  leading  to  the  adverse  environ¬ 
mental  effects  is  justified  by  other  considerations  of  national 
policy  and  those  other  considerations  must  be  stated  in  the 
finding. 

(in)  Wherever  local,  short-term  uses  of  the  resources  of  man’s 
environment  are  being  proposed,  a  finding  must  be  made  that 
such  uses  are  consistent  with  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  the  long-term  productivity  of  the  environment. 
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(iv)  Wherever  proposals  involve  significant  commitments  of 
resources  and  those  commitments  are  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
under  conditions  of  known  technology  and  reasonable  economics, 
a  finding  must  be  made  that  such  commitments  are  warranted. 

(d)  Wherever  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  recommend 
courses  of  action  which  are  known  to  involve  unresolved  conflicts 
over  competing  and  incompatible  uses  of  land,  water,  or  air  resources, 
it  shall  be  the  agency’s  responsibility  to  study,  develop,  and  describe 
appropriate  alternatives  to  the  recommended  course  of  action.  The 
agency  shall  develop  information  and  provide  descriptions  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives  in  adequate  detail  for  subsequent  reviewers  and  decision¬ 
makers,  both  within  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress,  to 
consider  the  alternatives  along  with  the  principal  recommendation. 

(e)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  environmental  problems  are  not  ' 
confined  by  political  boundaries,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  have  international  responsibilities  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  lend  support  to  appropriate  international  efforts  to  antic¬ 
ipate  and  prevent  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  worldwide  environment. 

(f)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  directed  to  review 
their  existing  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures.  The  agencies  are  to  propose  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  new  executive  or  legislative  authority  which  they  find 
to  be  necessary  to  make  their  authority  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  committee  expects  that  each  agency  will  diligently  pursue  this 
review  and  that  appropriate  legislative  recommendations  will  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  within  1  year’s  time.  The 
committee  recognizes,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
complexity  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  various 
executive  agencies  and  that  a  specific  deadline  might  prove  unreason¬ 
ably  burdensome  on  some  agencies. 

Section  103 

This  section  provides  that  the  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this 
act  are  supplementary  to  the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations 
of  Federal  agencies.  They  are  not  considered  to  repeal  the  existing 
authorizations.  Where  conflicts  occur,  they  will  be  resolved  under 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  section  102(f). 

TITLE  II 

Section  201 

This  section  provides  authorization  for  the  Federal  agencies  to 
include,  as  a  part  of  their  existing  programs  and  their  ongoing  activ¬ 
ities,  certain  environmental  management  functions  which  will  be 
necessary  to  support  the  policies  established  by  this  act.  No  specific 
authorization  of  appropriations  is  provided  for  these  activities.  The  - 
committee  believes  that  the  agencies  can  perform  the  functions  author¬ 
ized  as  a  part  of  the  general  administration  and  operation  of  their 
existing  programs.  To  the  extent  that  agencies  are  pursuing  activities 
with  environmental  management  implications,  the  costs  of  the  func¬ 
tions  authorized  in  this  section  are  appropriate  costs  of  their  work. 
The  functions  authorized  for  each  Federal  agency  are  as  follows: 
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(а)  To  conduct  investigations  and  research  relating  to  eco¬ 
logical  systems  and  environmental  quality.  It  is  intended  that 
such  activities  will  be  undertaken  by  each  agency  when  its 
activities  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  an  ecological  system 
or  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(б)  To  collect  and  document  information  relating  to  changes 
or  trends  in  environmental  conditions  including  ecological  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  intended  that  each  agency  perform  ttus  function  in  its 
area  of  expertise  and  operation. 

(c)  To  evaluate  and  pubhsh  environmental  and  ecological 
data  which  it  has  collected. 

(d)  To  make  available  advice  and  information  at  its  disposal 
relating  to  environmental  management. 

(e)  To  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning  and 

development  of  resource-oriented  projects.  Each  agency  which 
studies,  proposes,  constructs,  or  operates  projects  having  resource 
management  imphcatioris  is  authorized  and  directed  to  consider 
the  effects  upon  ecological  systems  to  be  a  part  of  the  analyses 
governing  its  actions  and  to  study  such  effects  as  a  part  of  its^ 
data  collection.  * 

(f)  To  conduct  ecological  research  and  studies  within  the 
Federal  lands  under  its  jurisdiction. 

(g)  To  assist  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers  established  by  this  act  and  any 
environmental  council  or  committee  established  by  the  President 

Section  202  {a) 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  an  agency  or 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  following  functions  regarding  environmental 
management : 

(1)  Administer  a  program  of  grants,  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements,  training  and  research  to  further  the  programs  of 
ecological  study  authorized  by  title  II  and  to  accept  and  utilize 
donations  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  Develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  Federal  projects 
and  programs,  existing  and  contemplated,  which  have  made 
or  will  make  significant  modifications  in  the  environment. 

(3)  Estabhsh  an  information  collection  and  retrieval  system 

for  ecological  research  materials.  4; 

(4)  Assist  and  advise  State  and  local  governments  and  private  ▼ 
enterprise  in  developing  policies  and  procedures  to  enhance  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment. 

Section  202(b) 

Appropriations  in  the  amounts  of  $500,000  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972  and  $1  million  annually  for  1973  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  are  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  funds 
appropriated  would  be  allotted  to  the  designated  agencies  as  the 
President  recommends. 

Section  208 

This  section  establishes  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  an  ; 
additional  Deputy  Director  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  i 
for  level  IV  of  the  executive  schedule  pay  rates.  I 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (OST)  was  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962  to  provide  a  permanent  staff  in 
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the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  advise  and  assist  the  President 
on  matters  pertaining  to  or  affected  by  science  and  technology.  It  is 
also  directed  to  take  on  such  other  assignments  as  the  President  may 
request.  The  Director  of  OST,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  also  serves  as  the  science  adviser 
to  the  President. 

Since  it  was  provided  statutory  authority  in  1962,  the  OST  has 
broadened  the  range  and  scope  of  its  activities  extending  beyond  the 
province  of  research  or  policy  for  science  and  technology  to  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  science  to  broad  national  policies  and  programs.  In  this 
sense,  the  OST  is  concerned  with  assuring  the  most  effective  and 
beneficial  use  of  technology  in  our  society. 

Thus,  the  OST  deals  with  broad  problems  facing  the  country  in 
health,  education,  the  urban  environment,  energy  policy  and  en¬ 
vironmental  quality. 

,  The  President’s  recent  Executive  order  establishing  an  Environ- 
.  mental  Quality  Council  directed  the  OST  to  provide  the  staff  support 
'  and  assistance  to  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  President’s  science 
^  adviser  was  named  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  environmental  management  problems 
and  the  important  role  which  the  President’s  Council  will  have  in 
resolving  interagency  conflict  concerning  environmental  issues,  and 
in  coordinating  the  ongoing  environmental  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  significant  increase  is  expected  in  the  already  de¬ 
manding  work  load  of  the  OST. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  addition  of  a  second  Deputy  Director 
as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  July  7,  1969 
letter  to  the  chairman,  will  be  of  great  value  in  strengthening  OST’s 
capacity  to  contribute  to  effective  environmental  management. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301  (a) 

This  subsection  creates  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  The  Board  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  serve  at  the  President’s 
pleasure. 

)It  is  intended  that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  persons  of 
broad  experience  and  training  with  the  competence  and  judgment  to 
analyze  and  interpret  trends  and  developing  problems  in  the  quality 
of  the  Nation’s  environment.  The  committee  does  not  view  the 
Board’s  functions  as  a  purely  scientific  pursuit,  but  rather  as  one 
which  rests  upon  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic,  and  cultural 
considerations.  The  members  of  the  Board,  therefore,  should  not 
necessarily  be  selected  for  depth  of  training  or  expertise  in  any  specific 
discipline,  but  rather  for  their  ability  to  grasp  broad  national  issues, 
to  render  public  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  choosing  among  present  alternatives  in  shaping  the 
country’s  future  environment. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  member  of  the  Board  as  Chairman 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman. 

Section  301  (b) 

This  subsection  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
full  time.  The  compensation  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  set  at 
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level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates  and  at  level  IV  for  the 
other  two  members.  These  provisions  parallel  the  compensation  pro¬ 
visions  established  by  law  for  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Section  302 {a) 

The  primary  function  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  carry  on  continuing 
studies  and  analyses  related  to  the  status  of  the  environment.  The 
Board  will  seek  to  establish  or  cause  to  be  established  mthin  the 
operating  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  an  effective  system  for 
monitoring  environmental  indicators,  collecting  data,  and  analyzing 
trends.  It  will  further  seek  to  relate  trends  in  environmental  conditions 
to  short-  and  long-term  national  goals  and  aspirations. 

In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Board  is  required  to  perform  a 
number  of  specified  duties. 

First,  the  Board  is  required  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  environment.  This  report 
should  represent  the  Board's  considered  and  impartial  judgement. 
The  Board’s  report  would  be  useful  to  the  President  in  the  preparation^ 
of  the  annual  environmental  quality  report  which  the  President  is^ 
required  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by  section  303. 

Second,  the  Board  would  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff 
support  to  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies 
designed  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  The  President  is,  of  course,  free  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Board  in  any  manner  in  which  he  desires.  The  committee  hopes, 
however,  that  the  President  would  rely  on  the  Board’s  impartial  and 
objective  advice  in  the  formulation  of  national  environmental  policies. 

Third,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain  information  from  all 
existing  sources  concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  intends  and  fully  expects  that  all  Federal  agencies  will  cooperate 
and  provide  any  assistance  and  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Board  to  fulfill  its  duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  act.  The  Board 
is  also  directed  to  make  information  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
environment  available  to  the  American  people.  It  is  the  committee’s 
strong  view  that  there  needs  to  be  some  one  place  in  Government  to 
which  the  public  and  the  news  media  may  turn  for  authoritative  and 
objective  information  on  particular  environmental  problems.  A  cur¬ 
rent  example  of  the  need  relates  to  the  controversy  over  the  impact  of  i; 
certain  chemicals,  pesticides,  and  insecticides.  Many  news  reports  and" 
the  opinions  of  many  competent  scientists  indicate  that  some  present 
practices  in  the  use  and  application  of  these  substances  pose  grave 
health  dangers.  The  extent  of  the  danger,  however,  is  often  mini¬ 
mized  and,  in  some  cases,  even  denied  by  the  responsible  Government 
agencies.  The  Board  could  provide  a  useful  and  needed  public  func¬ 
tion  by  reviewing  all  of  the  facts  and  furnishing  competent  judgment 
and  advice  on  problems  of  this  nature. 

Section  802 {h) 

This  subsection  provides  that  the  Board  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  Federal  programs,  projects,  activities,  and  policies  which 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Based  upon  its  review,  the  ! 
Board  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  President.  ' 

The  committee  does  not  view  this  direction  to  the  Board  as  imply-  j 
ing  a  project-by-project  review  and  commentary  on  Federal  pro- 
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grams.  Rather,  it  is  intend  d  that  the  Board  will  periodically  examine 
the  general  direction  and  impact  of  Federal  programs  in  relation  to 
environmental  trends  and  problems  and  recommend  general  changes 
in  direction  or  supplementation  of  such  programs  when  they  appear 
to  be  appropriate. 

It  is  not  the  committee’s  intent  that  the  Board  be  involved  in  the 
day-to-day  decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
that  it  be  involved  in  the  resolution  of  particular  conflicts  between 
agencies  and  departments.  These  functions  can  best  be  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  President’s  interagency  Cabinet-level 
Council  on  the  Environment  or  by  the  President  himself.  The  com¬ 
mittee  does,  however,  strongly  feel  that  the  President  needs  impartial 
and  objective  staff  support  which  can  provide  him  with  unbiased 
information  and  an  accurate  overview  of  the  Nation’s  environmental 
trends  and  problems  and  how  these  trends  and  problems  affect  the 
future  material  and  social  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

The  Board’s  recommendations  to  the  President  are  for  his  use  alone, 
and  his  actions  on  their  recommendations  will  depend  on  the  confi¬ 
dence  he  places  in  the  judgment  of  the  persons  he  nominates  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Board.  Used  properly,  the  Board’s  review  and  appraisal 
of  Federal  activities  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  environment  can 
add  a  new  dimension  and  provide  the  President  with  a  new  insight 
into  the  long-range  needs  and  priorities  of  the  country.  At  the  present 
time,  the  executive  agencies’  view  of  National  needs,  goals,  and  pri¬ 
orities  in  the  field  of  environmental  management  appears  to  have 
been  so  thoroughly  subjugated  to  budgetary  and  fiscal  considerations 
that  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  values  at  stake  has  been  obscured. 
It  is  the  committee’s  view  that  the  values  which  are  at  stake  in  the 
environmental  management  decisions  which  lie  ahead  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  fore  and  made  the  subject  of  official  decision  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government. 

Section  302(c) 

This  subsection  states  that  the  Board  wfil  assist  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  environmental  quality  report  required 
by  section  303.  The  committee  assumes  that  the  Board  would  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  President’s  annual 
report.  It  could,  in  large  measure,  be  based  upon  the  Board’s  report  to 
the  President  required  by  section  302(a)(1). 

Section  302(d) 

This  section  provides  that  both  the  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers  and  the  OflB,ce  of  Science  and  Technolo^  shall 
carry  out  their  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  at  the  direction 
of  the  President.  This  provision  was  not  a  part  of  S.  1075  as  intro¬ 
duced,  but  was  added  as  a  committee  amendment  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  duties  and  functions  assigned  to  the  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  as  is  true  with  regard  to  the  other  offices  and  bodies  in  the 
Executive  office  of  the  President.  This  provision  will  avoid  any  prob¬ 
lems  of  duplication,  coordination,  and  overlap  which  otherwise  might 
subsequently  arise  between  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  those  of 
other  offijces  or  agencies. 
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The  committee  feels  that  this  provision  will  enlarge  the  President’s 
flexibility  in  organizing  his  staff  and  will  enhance  the  overall  policy¬ 
making  capacity  of  the  Executive  office. 

Section  303 

This  section  provides  that  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  environmental  quality  report.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  June  30,  1970.  Subsequent 
reports  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  June  30  in  succeeding  years. 

The  report  is  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  current  evaluation 
of  the  status  and  condition  of  the  major  environmental  classes  of  the 
Nation.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  this  information  should  be 
based  upon  measurements  of  environmental  indicators  relating  quality 
and  supply  of  land,  water,  air,  and  depletable  resources  to  other 
factors  such  as  environmental  health,  population  distribution,  and 
demands  upon  the  environment  for  amenities  such  as  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  and  wilderness.  Significant  current  and  developing  environmental 
problems  should  be  highlighted.  Current  and  foreseeable  environ¬ 
mental  trends  and  evaluations  of  the  effects  of  those  trends  upon  the 
Nation’s  future  social,  economic,  physical,  and  other  requirements 
should  be  discussed. 

It  is  the  committee’s  strong  view  that  the  President’s  annual  report 
should  provide  a  considered  statement  of  national  environmental 
objectives,  trends  and  problems.  The  report  should  provide  the  best 
judgment  of  the  best  people  available  on  the  Nation’s  environmental 
problems  and  the  progress  being  made  toward  providing  a  quality 
environment  for  all  Americans. 

The  report  should  summarize  and  bring  together  the  major  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  technical  reports  of  other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  environmental  management.  Too  often,  these  reports  go  unread 
and  unevaluated.  A  succinct,  readable  summary  and  evaluation  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  would  be  the  vehicle  for  oversight  hearings  and 
hearings  by  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the  Congress. 
It  would  also  appear  to  be  desirable  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  at  an  annual  session  similar  to  that 
now  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  with  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Section  304 

This  section  provides  that  the  Board  may  employ  a  professional 
and  support  staff  and  may  acquire  the  services  of  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants.  The  committee  intends  that  the  Board  should  have  available 
a  professional  staff  comparable  in  size  and  qualifications  to  the  staff 
which  currently  services  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  staff 
members,  like  the  members  of  the  Board,  should  represent  many  disci¬ 
plines  and  professions.  They  should  be  broad-gaged  people  who  are 
capable  of  furnishing  the  Board  with  a  balanced  and  knoAvledgeable 
overview  of  the  state  of  the  Nation’s  environment. 

Section  305 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1  million 
annually  to  cover  the  salaries  and  operating  expenses  of  the  Board. 
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The  committee  chose  the  $1  million  ceiling  because  it  is  comparable 
to  the  appropriations  which  have  been  required  over  the  past  several 
years  for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  after  long  and  careful 
consideration,  unanimously  recommends  that  S.  1075,  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

On  July  7,  the  Interior  Committee  received  communications  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  amended  version  of  S.  1075  which  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  committee  on  June  18.  The  full  text  of 
this  communication,  together  with  a  marked-up  copy  of  S.  1075  which 
includes  the  Bureau’s  suggested  amendments,  is  set  forth  in  full  below. 

Additional  communications  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dated 
June  14,  1969  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  dated 

)May  29,  1969  are  also  set  forth  in  full.  These  communications  were 
received  subsequent  to  the  inclusion  of  a  national  environemental 
policy  statement  in  S.  1075,  following  the  April  16  hearing  on  this 
measure. 

Further  communications  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  S.  1075,  prior  to 
amendment,  are  also  set  forth  in  fuU. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.G.,  July  7,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  We  have  reviewed  carefully  the  provisions 
of  your  bill,  S.  1075,  which  are  designed  to  strengthen  Federal  capa¬ 
bilities  to  respond  to  problems  of  environmental  quality. 

The  President  certainly  shares  the  concern  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  to  the  need  for  improved  environmental  management.  The 
^  President’s  serious  concern  over  the  problems  of  environmental 
quality  is  reflected  in  his  establishment  by  Executive  Order  11472  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environmental  Quality.  He  has  assigned  to  the  Ofiice  of 
Science  and  Technology  the  responsibility  for  providing  advice, 
assistance,  and  staff  support  to  the  President  and  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  He  has  further  directed  that  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  be  strengthened  to  provide  the  diverse  professional 
capabilities  needed  for  objective  assessments  of  a  wide  range  of  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  problems.  This  staff  capability  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  is  to  provide  for  assessing  environmental 
problems,  analyzing  long  term  trends  in  the  environment,  evaluating 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  programs,  and  assuring  that  environmental 
considerations  are  adequately  taken  into  account  in  proposed  Federal 
programs  and  actions. 
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Establishment  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council,  chaired  by 
the  President,  assures  the  highest  possible  level  of  attention  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  to  problems  of  the  environment  and  provides  the 
framework  within  which  to  improve  coordination  among  agencies  in 
their  environmental  programs. 

Establishment  of  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  provides  a  clear 
channel  for  getting  independent  information  and  advice  from  the  non- 
Government  community  and  for  relationships  with  the  many  voluntary 
organizations  that  have  an  interest  and  stake  in  the  improved  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environment.  In  addition,  the  assignment  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  provides  a  ready  access 
through  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  to  many  experts 
in  a  variety  of  fields  in  the  universities,  industry,  and  other  sectors 
who  can  assist  in  addressing  environmental  problems. 

S.  1075  as  amended  would  establish  a  national  environmental  policy, 
authorize  studies  and  research  related  to  environmental  quality, 
require  an  annual  report  from  the  President,  and  establish  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  With  respect  to  the  policy  statement,  Mr.  Hughes’  June  13, 
1969,  letter  noted  that  there  is  already  a  large  body  of  policy  with 
respect  to  the  environment,  that  a  comprehensive  statutory  statement 
of  policy  in  this  area  could  be  helpful  to  the  President  and  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  and  that  the  Council  will  take  up  the 
question  of  a  national  policy  at  one  of  its  earliest  meetings.  The  pro¬ 
posed  statement  in  title  II  of  general  functions  that  operating  agencies 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  with  respect  to  the  environment  appears 
to  be  a  useful  reaffirmation  of  authorizations  in  this  important  area. 
An  annual  report  on  the  environment,  along  the  lines  provided  for  in 
title  III,  would  appear  to  be  a  useful  periodic  assessment  of  important 
problems  which  could  be  made  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  We  believe  a  number  of  changes  should  be  made  in  titles  I  and 
II.  The  attachment  reflects  the  changes  that  appear  to  be  essential  if 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  S.  1075  is  to  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  title  III  we  believe  that  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  would  be  undesirable 
Such  action  would  further  complicate  the  organization  and  functioning 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Furthermore,  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Government  of  an  additional  body  to  deal  with 
overall  environmental  problems  would  diffuse  responsibility  rather 
than  provide  the  sharp  focus  now  required  and  now  provided  for  in  the 
President’s  actions.  These  actions  represent  the  President’s  best 
judgment  as  to  the  mechanisms  that  are  required  at  this  point  in  time 
for  addressing  environmental  problems.  It  is  recognized  that  addi¬ 
tional  changes  may  be  required  after  there  has  been  experience  with 
the  newly  established  mechanisms. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  legislate  in  support  of  these  actions  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  providing  a  statutory  basis  for  assignment 
of  appropriate  responsibilities  to  the  Qffice  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  action  could  be  accompanied  by  provision  of  an  additional 
position  of  a  presidentially  appointed  Deputy  Director  in  OST  who 
could  devote  full  time  to  environmental  quality  problems  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  deemed  it  useful.  These  steps  would  make  very  clear  congres¬ 
sional  support  for  the  President’s  action  while,  at  the  same  time,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  undesirable  consequences  of  establishing  a  new  organization. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  arrangements  established  by  the 
President  are  designed  to  preserve  the  flexibility  in  the  organization 
and  staffing  of  the  Executive  Office  that  is  necessary  if  the  President 
is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  resources  available  to  him  for 
effective  action.  As  you  are  well  aware,  this  basic  principle  with 
respect  to  organization  of  the  Executive  Office  has  been  endorsed 
by  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere. 

The  attached  copy  of  S.  1075  has  been  marked  up  to  reflect  the 
essential  changes  discussed  above.  If  the  bill  were  modified  in  this 
way,  we  believe  it  could  provide  useful  assistance  for  the  President. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director. 


Enclosure. 


[Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggested  additions  are  printed  in  italic; 
deletions  in  brackets] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
\  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
'  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 


SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a  national  pohcy 
which  will  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between 
man  and  his  environment;  to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or 
eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and  stimulate 
the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the 
ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation; 
and  to  estabUsh  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quahty  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man  depends  on  his 
biological  and  physical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other  needs, 
and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well;  and  recognizing  further  the  pro¬ 
found  influences  of  population  growth,  high-density  urbanization, 
industrial  expansion,  resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding 
technological  advances  on  our  physical  and  biological  surroundings, 
and  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  to  improve  and 
coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to  the 
end  that  the  Nation  may — 
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(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of 
the  environment  for  succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and 
esthetically  and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other 
undesirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects 
of  our  national  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of  individual 
choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use 
which  will  permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing 
of  life’s  amenities ;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach 
the  maximum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  has  a  fundamental 
and  inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each  person 
has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  policies, 
regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a  systematic,  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach  which  will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental  design  arts  in 
planning  and  in  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an  impact  on 
man’s  environment; 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures  which  will 
insure  that  presently  unquantified  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  consideration  in  decisionmaking 
along  with  economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(c)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for 
legislation  [or]  and  other  [significant]  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
finding  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action  has 
been  studied  and  considered; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be 

avoided  by  following  reasonable  alternatives  are  justified  by 

other  stated  considerations  of  national  policy; 

(iii)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environment  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  maintaining  and  enhancing  long-term  produc¬ 
tivity;  and  that 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of 
resources  are  warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to 
recommended  courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves 
unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses  of  land,  water,  or 
air; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of 
environmental  problems  and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initia- 
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tives,  resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maximize  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  environment;  and 

(f)  review  present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regula¬ 
tions,  and  current  policies  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  propose  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  [within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment] 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their  authority 
consistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  supple¬ 
mentary  to,  but  shall  not  be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates 
and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  pimposes  of  this  Act,  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  conjunction  with  their  existing  programs 
and  authorities,  are  hereby  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natimal  environ¬ 
ment,  including  the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumu¬ 
late  necessary  data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing  analysis 
of  these  changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of  their  underly¬ 
ing  causes; 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an  ecological 
nature  to  public  and  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  form  of  reports,  pubhcations,  atlases,  and  maps; 

(d)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restor¬ 
ing,  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment; 

(e)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  resource-oriented  projects; 

(f)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under 
Federal  ownership  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
agencies ;  and 

(g)  to  assist  [the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers 
established  under  title  III  of  this  Act  and]  any  council  or  com¬ 
mittee  established  by  the  President  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems. 

Sec.  202.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  [Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  are  empowered  to]  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to — 

(a)  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  and  to  accept  and  use  dona¬ 
tions  of  funds,  property,  personal  services,  or  facilities  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,000 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  and  $1,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

[Sec.  203.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  is  authorized  and  directed — 
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[(a)  to  review,  appraise,  and  coordinate  the  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems  and 
environmental  quality  carried  on  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;] 

(b)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  ex.isting  and  future 
natural  resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contemplated  or  planned  by 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications  in  the  natural  environment; 

(c)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information 
and  data  on  ecological  research  and  evaluations  which  are  in 
progress  or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  or  individuals;  and 

(d)  to  assist  and  advise  State  and  local  government,  and 
private  enterprise  in  bringing  their  activities  into  conformity 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  other  Acts  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

[Sec.  204.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  such  departments  and  agencies  such  information,  data,  reports, 
advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  and  which 
can  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  departments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  \vith  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Director.] 

Sec.  203.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[TITLE  III 

[Sec.  301.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board”).  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member  sball,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be  professionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  the 
scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of 
this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  from  such  members. 

[Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Board  shall  be  to 
study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect 
these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In  carrying 
out  this  function,  the  Board  shall — 

[(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  environment; 

[(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff  support  to  the 
President  on  the  formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality; 

[(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  make  such  information  available  to  the  public. 
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[(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  Federal 
programs,  projects,  activities,  and  policies  which  affect  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

[(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board  to  assist  and 
advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environmental 
quality  report  required  under  section  303. 

[Sec.  303.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  beginning 
June  30,  1970,  an  annual  environmental  quality  report  which  shall 
set  forth:  (a)  the  status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade, 
or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation;  and  (b)  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management,  and  utilization  of  such 
environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

[Sec.  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Board  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

[Sec.  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policv 
for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers.”] 

TITLE  III 

STRENGTHENINa  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  301.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Director”) ,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President — - 

(a)  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality; 

(b)  in  the  review,  appraisal,  and  coordination  of  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems  and 
environmental  quality  carried  on  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment; 

(c)  in  the  review  and  appraisal  of  Federal  programs,  projects, 
activities,  and  policies  which  g^ect  the  quality  of  the  environment; 

(d)  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  environmental  trends,  and  the 
factors  that  effiect  those  trends,  in  relation  to  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation; 

(e)  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environmental  quality  report 
required  under  section  401 . 

Sec.  302.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  departments  and  agencies  such  in¬ 
formation,  data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal  agency 
furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  its  own  funds  for 
such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
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Sec.  303.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  an  additional  office  with  the  title  “Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.”  That  Deputy  Director  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall,  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  {5  U.S.C. 
5315). 

Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  IV 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  401.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  beginning 
June  30,  1970,  an  annual  environmental  guality  report  which  shall 
include:  (a)  the  status  and  condition  of  the  natural  and  manmade  en¬ 
vironment;  and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  guality,  manage-  m 
ment,  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  ^ 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  29,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  responds  to  your  request  for  my 
views  on  an  explicitly  stated  national  policy  on  the  environment. 
As  I  stated  at  your  April  16,  1969,  hearing,  I  do  believe  such  a  policy 
statement  would  be  useful. 

I  compliment  you  and  your  committee  on  your  deep  interest  and 
initiative  in  undertaking  to  provide  a  viable  national  policy  on  the 
environment.  I  am  mindful  that  there  is  already  a  large  body  of  policy 
dealing  with  the  environment,  not  only  in  acts  of  the  Congress,  but 
also  in  administrative  guides,  and  regulations  within  the  executive  ^ 
branch.  This  policy,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  any  one  place,  is^ 
nonetheless  real.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  cohesive. 

As  I  understand  it>  your  proposed  bUl  codifies  and  consolidates 
these  separate  policy  statements.  This  Avould  be  a  most  useful  and 
significant  step.  Even  more  importantly,  the  policy  statement  would 
be  a  tangible  means  through  which  the  Congress  can  give  form  to  its 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  and  thus  lend  support  to  the  work  of  the 
Presidential  Council. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee  last  month,  and  ; 
I  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  with  you  in  a  coordinated  j 
effort  with  other  Members  of  Congress  in  providing  the  most  effective  | 
means  to  improve  our  environment.  I 

Sincerely  yours,  j 


Lee  a.  DuBridge,  Director. 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  14,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  is  in  response  to  a  recent  informal 
request  from  a  member  of  your  staff  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  concerning  the  amendment  you  offered  on  May  29,  1969, 
to  your  bill  S.  1075,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Your  proposed  amendment  would  set  out  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  national  policy  on  the  environment.  We  join  in  supporting 
the  general  objectives  of  this  proposed  policy  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  aims  expressed  by  the  President  in  creating  the  new  Environmental 
>.^Quality  Council. 

j  As  noted  in  Dr.  DuBridge’s  letter  to  you  of  May  29,  1969,  there  is 
already  a  large  body  of  statutory  and  administrative  policy  aimed  at 
protecting  our  environment.  However,  Dr.  DuBridge’s  letter  went  on 
to  state,  and  we  agree,  that  a  comprehensive  statutory  statement  of 
national  policy  on  the  environment  would  be  useful  and  significant  and 
support  the  work  of  the  President’s  Council. 

As  a  statement  of  guiding  principles,  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  on  the  environment  wdl,  of  course,  be  of  basic  concern  to  the 
Council.  In  this  connection,  for  example.  Executive  Order  No.  11472 
establishing  the  Council  states  that  one  of  its  major  functions  will  be 
to  recommend  measures  to  insure  that  Federal  policies  and  programs, 
including  those  for  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
take  adequate  account  of  environmental  effects. 

I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  DuBridge,  who  as  you  know,  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Council,  that  the  Council  wdl  take  up  the  whole 
question  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environment  at  one  of  its  earliest 
meetings.  I  am  sure  your  policy  statement  will  be  a  major  basis  for 
this  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation 
Jot  the  efforts  which  you  and  your  committee  have  made  toward  the 
y^oal  of  environmental  protection  that  is  of  such  deep  concern  to  this 
administration  as  well. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Deputy  Director. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  15,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A;ffaiis,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  committee  has  requested  this  Depart¬ 
ment’s  report  on  two  similar  bills,  S.  1075  and  S.  1752. 
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While  we  favor  the  objectives  of  these  bills,  we  do  not  recommend 
their  favorable  consideration  in  view  of  President  Mixon’s  announced 
intention  to  establish  an  interdepartmental  Environmental  Quality 
Council. 

Both  bills  would  establish  in  the  Offipe  of  the  President  an  environ¬ 
mental  council  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  advise  the  President 
on  environmental  problems.  In  addition,  both  bills  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  two  major  groups  of  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  the  environment. 

First,  Interior  would  prepare  surveys  and  document  and  define 
changes  in  the  natural  environment  and  receive  and  maintain  data  on 
ecological  research.  These  are  enormous  tasks  requiring  much  time  and 
money.  While  effort  in  this  direction  is  needed,  a  much  clearer  descrip¬ 
tion  of  objectives  should  be  developed  before  we  attempt  to  legislate 
a  program  in  this  area. 

Second,  under  the  bills.  Interior  would  encoruage  public  and  private 
agencies  to  utilize  the  ecological  data  which  it  develops.  Public  works  . 
projects  which  affect  the  environment  are  carried  out  by  many  agen-« 
cies.  Yet  the  bills  are  not  specific  on  how  Interior  would  comment  on 
those  projects.  If  Interior  must  depend  on  other  agencies  coming  to 
it,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  will.  If  Interior  should  volunteer  its  com¬ 
ments,  it  may  well  be  viewed  as  an  interloper  by  other  agencies  and 
by  those  who  benefit  from  the  projects.  If  the  agencies  were  required 
to  come  to  Interior,  present  administrative  procedures  would  need  to 
be  changed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  central  concern  for  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  would  not  oppose  the  placing  of  many  functions 
relative  to  the  environment  in  the  Department  if  the  mission  and 
mechanism  for  carrjdng  out  those  functions  were  clearly  defined. 
However,  this  Department  does  not  have  the  sole  responsibility  for 
environmental  matters.  Other  Federal  agencies  are  concerned  with 
air,  farmland,  forests,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  environment. 
The  biUs  do  not  recognize  these  complex  jurisdictional  relationships, 
but  rather  tend  to  duplicate  functions  now  carried  out  by  these 
agencies. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  President’s  Council  which  is  now 
contemplated  is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  national  effort  toju 
focus  more  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  environment.  As  we  gain® 
experience  with  the  operation  of  that  Council,  we  are  confident  that 
new  procedures  will  evolve  leading  progressively  to  more  effective 
environmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Russell  E.  Train, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Depaktment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  16,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Adairs, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
report  on  S.  1075,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1) 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality;  (2)  to 
document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment,  and  to 
accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing 
analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and  their  underlying  causes;  (3) 
to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  future  natural 
resource  development  projects,  engineering  works,  and  other  major 
jrojects  and  programs  contemplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  which  make  significant  modifications  in  the 
natural  environment;  (4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological  research  and  evaluations 
which  are  in  progress  or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations,  or  individuals;  (5)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate 
information  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  or  individuals;  (6)  to  make  available  to  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and 
information  useful  in  restoring  and  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment;  (7)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological 
information  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource  oriented 
projects;  (8)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning 
development  projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  environment;  (9)  to  conduct 
research  and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership 
which  are  under  his  jurisdiction  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
Federal  agencies;  and  (10)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  required  to  con- 
ult  with  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  and 
would  be  authorized  to  obtain  from  them  whatever  information, 
data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  are  needed  and  could  reasonably 
be  furnished  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  would  be  authorized  to  expend 
its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  (1)  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations  or  individuals,  (2)  to  accept  and  use  donations  of 
funds,  property,  personal  services  or  facilities,  and  (3)  to  participate 
in  environmental  research  in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other  countries 
if  he  determines  that  such  activities  would  contribute  to  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give  or  to  be 
construed  as  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  authority  over 
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any  authorized  program  of  another  department  or  agency  and  that  it 
would  not  repeal,  modify,  restrict,  or  amend  existing  authorities  or 
responsibilities  of  any  department  or  agency  with  respect  to  the 
natural  environment.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to  identify  and  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort. 

Title  II  of  S.  1075  would  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  three  member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  designated  by  the  President.  Each  member  would  be  professionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds 
and  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  specific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  would  study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and 
factors  that  affect  the  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analysis 
to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation. 

It  would  (1)  report  annually  to  the  President  on  the  state  and  con- 
ditions  of  the  environment,  (2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  » 
President  on  national  policies  needed  to  foster  and  promote  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality,  and  (3)  obtain  information  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  it  available  to  the  public. 

The  Council  would  periodically  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon  to  the  President. 

The  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  assist  and 
advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  environmental 
quality  report. 

Beginning  June  30,  1970,  the  President  would  transmit  annually  to 
the  Congress  an  environmental  quality  report  which  would  set  forth 
(1)  the  status  and  conditions  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation;  and  (2)  the  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management,  and  utilization  of  such 
environments,  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

This  Department  agrees  that  there  is  a  need  for  further  and  con¬ 
tinuing  research  into  the  natural  environmental  systems  of  the  United  i 
States.  It  has  many  programs  in  research  on  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion  and  forestry  that  deal  with  the  problems  discussed  in  the  bill.  The 
research  program  of  the  Forest  Service  presently  includes  studies  of  the  | 
natural  environmental  factors  affecting  most  of  our  renewable  natural  j 
resources,  including  forests,  forested  and  related  rangelands,  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  water  conservation  and  watershed  man-  j 
agement.  Such  research  embraces  all  aspects  of  the  ecology  of  most  of  ; 
the  organisms  that  make  up  or  affect  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  : 
resources.  Study  of  related  sociologic  and  economic  factors  are  also  a  | 
part  of  this  reasearch.  The  research  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  also  involve  ecology  of  our  national  environmental 
systems.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the  national  leadership  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
classifying  and  mapping  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  survey 
reports  include  interpretations  of  the  basic  soils  information  for  all 
suitable  uses  of  the  land  including  natural  vegetation  and  wildlife. 
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Any  broader  ecological  studies  would  of  necessity  overlap  or  duplicate 
this  effort. 

The  research  organization  and  programs  of  this  Department  extend 
to  both  public  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  private  lands.  We  co¬ 
operate  actively  with  other  public  and  private  research  organizations, 
including  schools  and  universities.  The  results  of  our  research  program, 
and  the  benefits  therefrom,  are  disseminated  or  available  to  and  used 
by  both  public  and  private  landowners  in  the  management  of  their 
natural  resources.  Research  of  natural  environmental  systems  which 
S.  1075  would  authorize  does  not  lend  itself  to  area  limitations  such  as 
national  forests,  national  parks,  or  other  political  or  administrative 
jurisdictions. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to  this  Department  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  have  ongoing  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  in  this  general  field.  We  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  that  was  established  by  the 
Ofiice  of  Science  and  Technology  is  usefuUy  serving  as  a  body  to  co¬ 
ordinate  planning  and  activities  in  this  field.  This  interagency  group 
^  giving  certain  technical  coordination  to  the  Federal  programs  in  this 
irea  of  concern. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  bill  woiild  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  both  public  and  private 
projects  which  may  make  significant  modification  in  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment. 

Many  agencies  maintain  inventory  records  of  that  kind  of  projects. 
S.  1075  would  require  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  new  records 
and  reporting  system  covering  numerous  public  and  private  activities, 
large  and  small,  and  would  require  a  large  organization  to  assemble, 
analyze,  clarify,  and  record  the  inventory  information.  Furthermore, 
so  many  known  and  unknown  activities  or  related  factors  make,  or 
may  make,  significant  modifications  in  natural  environment  systems 
that  definitions  and  criteria  for  inventory  subjects  would  be  a  task  of 
major  proportions  in  itself. 

We  recommend  against  enactment  of  title  I.  As  pointed  out  above, 
not  only  this  Department,  but  also  a  number  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
are  engaging  in  a  variety  of  research,  study,  and  investigatory  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  ecological  systems  and  environment,  and  compile  and 
maintain  inventories  of  projects  and  activities.  The  broad  scope  of 
'\uthorities  in  title  I  would  substantially  overlap  and  duplicate  those 
efforts.  We  believe  that  prior  to  the  anactment  of  new  authorities,  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  review  of  present  activities,  priorities,  and 
capabilities  of  the  agencies  concerned  is  needed. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  title  II  of  S.  1075  concerning  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  The  environment  in  which  we  live  affects, 
for  better  or  worse,  our  health,  our  outlook  and  attitudes,  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  satisfactory  life,  and  even  our  prospects  for  continued 
existence.  There  is  constant  interplay  of  resource  use  and  exploitation, 
manufacturing  processes,  and  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution,  with 
efforts  to  maintain  continuing  production,  a  healthy  environment, 
and  attractive  surroundings.  Many  of  these  factors  are  effected, 
favorably  or  adversely,  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and 
activities  and  by  the  everyday  activities  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
people.  We  believe  that  our  complex  and  highly  technical  society 
could  well  benefit  from  a  continuing,  detached,  broad  perspective. 
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constructive,  and  understanding  appraisal  of  factors  that  affect  our 
environment. 

However,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
title  II.  There  is  now  under  consideration  establishment  of  an  environ¬ 
mental  quality  council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Such  a  council,  we  believe,  would  be  able  to  assist  and  advise  the 
President  on  national  policies  in  the  field  of  environmental  policy  and 
conduct  an  assessment  of  current  activities  in  this  area. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17,  1969.  M 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Jackson,  ▼ 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  237,  S.  1075,  and  S.  1752.  These 
bills  have  a  basic  objective  in  common:  to  enhance  the  Government’s 
capability  of  dealing  with  the  critical  problems  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  Also  common  to  them  is  the  creation  of  a  council 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  assist  and  advise  the 
President  on  national  policies  to  improve  environmental  quality. 

We  concur  fully  in  the  basic  objective  of  the  bills.  The  quality  of 
man’s  environment  is  being  increasingly  affected  by  man’s  own  works, 
and  additional  efforts  are  required  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  hazards  | 
and  the  means  for  their  avoidance  or  amelioration. 

The  President  recently  reemphasized  his  concern  od  this  matter  and 
indicated  that  actions  are  underway  to  assure  continuing  attention 
by  his  administration  to  environmental  factors  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  Federal  programs.  A  variety  of  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  for  accomplishing  this  objective  are  now  under  consideration  : 
in  the  agencies  and  by  the  President.  A 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  area  is  the  broad,  ” 
almost  all  encompassing  nature  of  the  term  “environment.”  Programs 
of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  as  a  principal  concern  the  pro¬ 
tection  or  enhancement  of  aspects  of  the  environment.  Other  programs  f 
affect  the  environment  in  various  ways.  Consequently,  organizational  i 
arrangements  alone  will  not  suffice.  It  also  is  necessary  to  integrate 
specific  environmental  considerations  into  the  decisionmaking  processes  ' 
of  many  agencies  to  make  real  progress.  As  Interior  noted  in  its  report 
to  your  committee  on  S.  1075  and  S.  1752,  a  complex  set  of  jurisdic-  | 
tional  relationships  needs  to  be  evaluated  before  proposing  any  new  i 
responsibilities  or  new  organization.  1 

As  we  indicated,  improved  organizational  arrangements  for  better 
coordination  of  policy  and  program  concerns  in  the  field  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality  are  under  active  review  within  the  executive  branch. 


In  present  circumstances,  we  believe  that  such  arrangement,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  designed  to  provide 
better  policy  advice  and  staff  assistance  to  the  President,  should  be 
undertaken  by  executive  action  rather  than  by  legislation  in  order  to 
assure  fiejdbility  necessary  in  exploratory  or  pilot  efforts  and  in  meet¬ 
ing  changing  needs. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  recommend  favorable  action  at  this  time  on 
t  the  subject  bills, 
i  Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  jor  Legislative  Reference. 


National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

^Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

JU.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  28  you  invited  me  to  testify  at 
hearings  to  be  held  on  April  15  and  16  on  the  bill  S.  1075,  “To  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,”  Subsequently,  in  discussions  with  your 
staff,  we  have  learned  that  pressures  of  time  available  for  discussing 
the  bill  make  it  preferable  for  me  to  submit  a  letter  for  the  record. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  supports  the  objectives  of  the 
bill.  The  interests  of  the  Foundation  in  environmental  problems  have 
been  growing  for  many  years,  and  we  have  become  a  major  source 
of  Federal  support  for  academic  research  in  the  sciences  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  Foundation’s  mission  does  not  entail  responsibility  for 
action  programs  designed  to  ameliorate  social  problems,  to  improve 
health,  to  abate  pollution,  or  to  modify  the  environment.  Instead, 
the  Foundation’s  mission  is  to  aid  in  improving  the  store  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  on  which  future  action  can  be  based.  Thus,  Founda¬ 
tion  programs,  while  not  specifically  problem  or  solution  oriented, 

Iyre  of  great  importance  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  Nation’s 
abihty  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  problems  relating  to  the 
human  environment. 

In  direct  support  of  research  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  such  as  atmospheric  sciences,  oceanography,  environ¬ 
mental  biology,  earth  sciences,  etc.,  the  Foundation  obligated 
$77,807,000  in  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  estimated  that  the  corresponding 
total  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  approximately  $72,730,000.  (The 
slight  decrease  is  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  our  total  appropriation 
and  does  not  represent  the  assignment  of  lower  priority  to  these 
science  areas.)  This  amounts  to  approximately  one-third  of  the 
Foundation’s  support  of  scientific  research.  More  directly,  the  Founda- 
1  tion  has  established  an  ecosystem  analysis  program  within  its  Division 
’  of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences.  For  the  immediate  future  this 
j  program  will  have  as  its  major  responsibility  the  administration  of 
I  Foundation  support  of  the  major  ecological  systems  studies  being 
J  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  International  Biological  Program  (IBP). 
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In  addition  to  the  support  of  scientific  research  related  to  the 
environment,  another  contribution  of  the  Foundation  is  the  training 
and  education  of  young  people  in  all  of  the  basic  science  areas;  includ¬ 
ing  development  of  improved  curricula,  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  administration  of  direct  assistance  to  high  ability  students.  Other 
Foundation  programs  with  a  direct  bearing  on  U.S.  long-range  ability 
in  environmental  science  and  technology  include  science  information 
activities,  the  application  of  computer  techniques  and  technology  to 
research  and  education,  international  cooperative  scientific  activities 
and  science  policy  studies. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarize  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion’s  contributions  to  scientific  understanding  of  our  environment. 
They  serve  as  a  prelude  to  my  specific  comments  on  the  proposed  bill, 
S.  1075,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  Foundation’s  long-standing  sup¬ 
port  of  the  environmental  sciences  and  our  consequent  keen  interest 
in  the  development  of  related  programs.  Title  I  proposes  “To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources  and  environmental  quality.”  The  list  of  activities  in  section 
101,  paragraphs  (a)  through  (j)  would  cover  a  broad  range  of  ecologi¬ 
cal  research  and  related  activities  to  which  more  attention  should  be 
directed.  We  do  not  perceive  any  necessary  conflict  between  the  work 
that  would  be  performed  under  these  several  authorities  listed  and 
research  and  training  currently  planned  and  in  progress  under  support 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  even  though  the  objectives 
coincide  to  some  degree  with  existing  programs  of  the  Foundation. 
However,  ecological  research,  studies  and  training  are  performed  by  a 
number  of  other  agencies  and  any  new  authority  would  necessitate 
a  careful  review  of  these  activities. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  S.  1075  would  create  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  the  President  has  recently  established  a  Council 
for  Urban  Affairs  and  has  signified  his  intention  to  create  a  Cabinet 
level  Council  on  the  Quality  of  the  Environment.  I  understand  that 
Dr.  DuBridge  has  discussed  this  feature  of  the  bill  with  you  and  I 
would  like  to  defer  to  him  for  comment  on  the  proposed  Council. 
However,  as  indicated  above,  I  do  believe  that  environmental  problems 
are  of  such  great  importance  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
to  provide  all  levels  of  government  with  the  best  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  base  from  which  to  make  the  difficult  decisions  regarding  the 
best  use  of  our  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.G.,  April  21,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Adairs, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washin0on,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  March  12,  receipt  of 
which  was  acknowledged  on  March  18,  in  which  you  requested  a 
report  on  S.  1075,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 

It  is  noted  that  the  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and 
I  continuing  pro^am  of  study,  review,  and  research  for  the  purpose, 
j  among  other  things,  of  promoting  and  fostering  means  and  measures 
which  will  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  the  management  and  development  of 
the  Nation’s  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  purpose  of  the  bUl. 
n  Towever,  oxh  response  here  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  environ- 
'I  xnental  quality  as  it  affects  this  Department.  We  are  not  commenting 
on  the  manner  in  which  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  might 
be  established  and  are  not  commenting  on  specific  allocations  of 
;  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  moreover,  that 
I  the  objective  of  the  bill  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  proposition  dedi- 
1  cated  to  the  protection  of  the  national  environment,  cannot  be 
:  effectively  achieved  unless  it  recognizes  that  existing  ecosystems  are 
.  interrelated  by  nature  or  by  the  activities  of  man,  and  that  the 
I  environmental  forces  affecting  our  natural  resources  disregard  political 
!  and  geographical  frontiers.  Nature,  technological  interference,  the 
i  demands  of  a  population  steadily  growing  in  number  and  opulence,  and 
I  sheer  neglect,  produce  pollutants  which  transcend  national  boundaries. 

I  Pollution  may  be  national  in  origin;  its  effects  and  control  are  inter- 
!  national. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  world’s  eco¬ 
systems,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  common  danger  of  pollution  to 
human  life,  health,  and  welfare,  on  the  other,  have  prompted  govern- 
i  ments  everywhere  to  take  official  cognizance,  and  where  possible, 
juntermeasures.  There  is  legitimate  fear  that  these  problems  are 
increasing  in  virulence  and  in  their  rate  of  incidence.  There  is  growing 
i  awareness  that  many  of  them  are  shared  by  a  number  of  nations,  either 
I  because  the  same  problems  coexist  in  different  countries  or  because 
I  they  are  the  result  of  mutual  pollution.  As  a  result  governments  have 
i  begun  to  seek  remedy  through  joint  counteraction  by  using  either 
j  bilateral  or  multilateral  channels. 

International  agencies,  both  intergovernmental  and  nongovern- 
I  mental,  including  the  United  Nations,  ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  WMO, 
i  UNESCO,  ECE,  IAEA,  OECD,  et  al.,  have  for  some  time  been  en- 
I  gaged  in  various  programs  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  the 
environment,  for  example,  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  solid  waste 
j  disposal,  and  so  forth.  A  report  of  activities  of  the  U.N.  organization 
is  attached.  Until  recently,  however,  none  of  these  organizations  have 
i  attacked  the  total  spectrum  of  environmental  problems. 
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Within  the  last  2  years,  a  number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched 
by  international  agencies  which  reflect  broader  vision  and  which,  in 
fact,  were  devised  to  encompass  the  full  range  of  at  least  the  principal 
facets  of  the  environmental  problem.  Most  important  among  these 
initiatives  have  been: 

1.  The  international  biological  program,  a  cooperative  research 
effort  by  scientists  of  50  nations  with  the  objective  of  making  a  world¬ 
wide  study  of  organic  production  of  the  land,  in  fresh  waters  and  in 
the  sea  and  a  worldwide  study  of  human  adaptability  to  the  changing 
conditions. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Experts  o,n  the  Scientific 
Basis  for  Rational  Use  and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the 
Biosphere,  convened  and  organized  by  UNESCO,  which  produced  20 
recommendations  calling  for  action  by  governments,  intergovern¬ 
mental  and  nongovernmental  organizations  with  respect  to  various 
subjects  of  research;  and  proposed  a  long-term  intergovernmental  and 
interdisciplinary  program.  A  copy  of  the  conference  report,  including 
the  recommendations  is  attached. 

3.  The  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Group  for  the  Meeting  ofJ 
Governmental  Experts  on  Problems  Relating  to  the  Environment," 
held  in  February  1969  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  (ECE)  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  a  meeting  of  governmental 
experts  to  be  held  at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in  1971.  In  keeping 
with  the  character  of  ECE,  the  conference  will  focus  on  economic 
aspects  of  the  environmental  problem  obtaining  within  the  ECE 
region  (including  the  United  States).  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
meeting  is  attached. 

4.  The  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Environment.  This  conference 
was  decided  upon  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  December  3,  1968  (A/Res/2938,  XXIII).  A  copy  is  attached. 
Its  rationale  is  the  desire  “to  provide  a  framework  for  comprehensive 
consideration  within  the  United  Nations  of  the  problems  of  human 
environment  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  governments  and 
public  opinion  on  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  question  and 
also  to  identify  those  aspects  of  it  that  can  only  or  best  be  solved 
through  international  cooperation  and  agreement.” 

Coincidental  with  intergovernmental  initiatives,  others  are  going 
forward  at  the  nongovernmental  and  governmental  level.  Among  the 
more  significant  is  the  appointment  by  the  International  Council  off 
Scientific  Unions  (ICSU)  of  an  “Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Problems  of 
the  Human  Environment”  which  will  prepare  a  report  on  those  man¬ 
made  problems  of  the  environment  “which  are  of  international  con¬ 
cern”  and  “toward  the  solution  of  which  the  scientific  competence 
represented  by  ICSU  could  effectively  be  applied.” 

The  U.S.  Government  has  participated  in  all  the  above  initiatives. 
It  has  had  a  major  share  in  promoting  some  and  in  formulating  some 
of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations,  notably  by  the 
UNESCO  and  ECE  Conferences. 

It  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  U.N.  Conference 
and  has  submitted  its  proposals  on  purpose,  scope,  objectives,  and 
agenda,  as  requested  by  the  Under  Secretary- General  of  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  the  international  aspects  is  profound  and  real. 
It  is  dictated  by  the  realization  that  the  human  environment  is  one, 
and  that  it  would  be  fallacious  and  arbitrary  to  divorce  the  inter- 
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national  aspects  from  the  national.  It  has  been  fully  documented  that 
air  and  water  pollution,  to  mention  but  two,  are  not  respecters  of 
international  boundaries.  Pollutant  problems  now  considered  local 
in  character  may  be  regional  or  international  tomorrow  and  thus  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  nor  complacent  about  global  pollution. 
It  is  this  international  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  concomitant 
need  for  international  cooperation  that  has  already  focused  U.S. 
attention  on  the  need  for  a  broad  approach  to  environmental  problems. 

Speaking  to  our  NATO  partners  on  April  10,  1969,  President  Nixon 
said — “(W)e  all  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  pool  our  skills,  our 
intellects  and  our  inventiveness  in  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology 
to  enhance  our  environments  *  *  *  recognizing  that  these  problems 
have  no  national  or  regional  boundaries.” 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  emphasized  that — 

I  “The  fact  that  *  *  *  we  are  preparing  for  a  world  conference  on 
I  the  human  environment  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  tech- 
i  nological  development  will  continue  to  require  institutionaUzed 
I  Tiultilateral  cooperation.” 

I  In  a  sense  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  only  one  of  many 
!  problems  that  face  all  nations.  But,  as  Herman  Pollack,  Director  of 
International  Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs  pointed  out  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Development,  it  is 
!  the  one  problem  that  accentuates  and  aggravates  all  others:  popula¬ 
tion  pressures,  inadequate  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care.  To  arrest 
I  and  reverse  it,  calls  for  the  combined  effort  of  all  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  with  respect  to 
'  any  action  taken  on  the  question  of  environmental  quality,  recognition 
1  should  be  given  to  the  following  facts: 

I  1.  The  deterioration  of  the  national  enviroment  is  part  of  a  global 
I  process  and  thus  requires  remedial  action  on  an  international  as  well 
as  national  scale. 

2.  Study,  review,  and  research  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to  take 
into  account  poblems  and  problem  areas  beyond  national  borders  and 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  governments  and  the  scientists  of 
other  nations. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  environmental  problem  being  a  matter  of 
national  interest  as  well  as  of  international  concern,  U.S.  participation 

I  u  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs  dealing  with  the  international 
T  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  U.S. 

policy  to  cope  with  environmental  problems. 

I  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
I  administration’s  program  there  is  no  objection  to  submission  of  this 
!  report. 


Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
(The  enclosures  referred  to  are  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

May  28,  1969. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
March  12,  1969,  for  a  report  on  S.  1075,  a  bill  “To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,”  and  your  request  of  March  13,  1969,  for  a 
report  on  S.  237,  a  bill  “To  declare  a  national  policy  on  conservation 
development,  and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  your 
request  of  April  3,  1969,  for  a  report  on  S.  1752,  the  “Resources,  Con¬ 
servation  and  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1969.” 

S.  1075  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directly  or 
through  grants  and  contracts  to  (1)  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  A 
environmental  quality;  (2)  document  and  define  changes  in  the  * 
natural  environment;  (3)  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects  and  other  major 
projects;  (4)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiving  information 
and  data  on  ecological  research  and  evaluation  which  are  in  progress 
or  are  planned;  (5)  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an 
ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies;  (6)  make  available 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice 
and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment;  (7)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  planning  and  development  of  resource-oriented  projects; 

(8)  encourage  other  public  or  private  agencies  planning  development 
projects  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  impact  of  j 
the  proposed  proj ects  on  the  natural  environment ;  ( 9)  conduct  research  ■ 
and  studies  within  natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership;  and  (10) 
assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that  would  be  established 
under  the  legislation. 

The  bill  would  not  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  over 
programs  of  other  Departments  or  Agencies  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  natural  environment.  4 

The  bill  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  ^ 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  composed  of  three  members 
qualified  to  interpret  environmental  trends  and  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic  and  cultural 
needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation.  The  Council  would  advise  and 
assist  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy,  annually 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  environment  and  review  program 
activity  of  Federal  agencies.  These  functions  would  be  carried  out  by 
studying  and  analyzing  environmental  trends  and  the  factors 
that  effect  these  trends  with  relation  to  the  conservation,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation. 

S.  237  would  require  the  President  to  annually  submit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  report  on  resources,  conservation,  and  the  environment.  The 
report  would  include  the  conditions  of  the  environment  and  other 
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natural  resources,  trends  in  environmental  quality  and  management 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  adequacy  of  natural  resources  to 
fulfill  human  and  economic  requirements,  review  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  and  nongovernmental 
entities  and  individuals  and  programs  to  carry  out  the  policies  to¬ 
gether  with  recommended  legislation. 

The  bill  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Council  of  Advisers  on  Resources,  Conservation  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment.  The  function  of  the  Council  would  be  to  tl)  assist  the  President 
in  preparing  the  “Report  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  En¬ 
vironment;”  (2)  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concern¬ 
ing  natural  resources  conservation,  and  development  of  environmental 
quality  trends;  (3)  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  light  of  the  declared  policy  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion;  (4)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies 
to  foster  and  promote  conservation  and  improve  the  environment  to 
meet  human  and  economic  requirements;  (5)  make  and  furnish  such 
studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  Federal  resources  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President 
may  request. 

S.  237  would  also  establish  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  Environment  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  “Report  on  Resources,  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  Environment.” 

S.  1752  is  very  similar  to  S.  1075,  except  that  in  addition  to  con¬ 
taining  similar  provisions  as  S.  1075,  the  bill  (S.  1752)  contains  provi¬ 
sions  similar  to  those  in  S.  237  which  would  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  make  studies  on  matters  relating  to  the 
Environmental  Quality  Report,  also  provided  for  in  the  bill.  This 
congressional  committee  would  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

We  strongly  support  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  national  policy  on  environmental  quality.  This 
Department  conducts  many  programs  concerned  with  the  environ¬ 
ment.  These  programs  almost  exclusively  concern  the  effects  of  en¬ 
vironmental  stress  on  human  health  ana  welfare.  Included  in  these 
programs  are  activities  concerned  with  the  effect  of  environmental 
*orces  on  man  in  his  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  workplace, 
and  the  environment  as  it  relates  to  products  used  by  man  and  their 
effect  on  him. 

In  conducting  these  programs  we  have  many  relationships  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  Some  of  these  are  formalized  such  as  that 
between  this  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regard¬ 
ing  the  public  health  aspects  of  water  pollution  control  where  the 
relationship  is  established  by  law.  Other  working  relationships  are 
less  formal  and  include,  for  example,  cooperative  undertakings  con¬ 
ducted  through  interagency  agreements  and  participation  in  the 
activities  of  committees  established  under  the  Federal  Council  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

As  concern  with  environmental  quality  matters  has  grown  and  as 
more  Federal  agencies  have  become  extensively  involved  with  pro¬ 
tecting  and  improving  the  environment,  it  has  become  obvious  to 
this  Department  that  there  is  a  need  for  better  planning  and  coordina- 
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tion  of  the  numerous  activities  in  the  environmental  area  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  fully  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  these  bills  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  environmental  quality 
programs  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  objectives  in  these  bills  to  create  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  to  advise  him  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  environment.  We  would  prefer  the  flexibility  of  a 
Council  set  up  administratively.  The  administration  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Council  in  this  manner.  Consequently,  we 
do  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provisions  in  these  bills  which 
would  establish  by  statute  such  a  Council  in  the  executive  department. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  S.  237  which  would  establish  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and 
the  Environment,  and  the  provision  in  S.  1752  which  would  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  we  note  there  is  similar 
legislation  before  the  Congress  such  as  S.  Res.  78,  “To  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment.”  We 
defer  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  establishment  of  this  special 
committee. 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations  in  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  and  research  relating 
to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
which  already  have  missions  and  responsibilities  bearing  on  this  overall 
problem.  We  believe  careful  consideration  and  review  of  all  agency 
activities  is  needed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  authorizations; 
and  such  a  review  is  contemplated  by  the  Council  referred  to  above. 
We  note  incidentally  that  both  S.  1075  and  S.  1752  include  provisions 
specifically  stating  that  the  authorizations  provided  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  would  in  no  way  restrict  or  modify  any  authority  of 
any  other  Department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary. 
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S.  1075 

[Report  No.  91-296] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  18, 1969 

Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

July  9, 1969 

Reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  with  amendments 
[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gations,  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Nation’s 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  environmental 
quality,  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

.1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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man  and  natin^c  ean  cs-ist  in  proda^tivc  harmony  and  hdfill 
the  social,  economies  and  other  requirements  ni  present  and 
future  generations  nf  Amerieans,-  through  a  eomprehensive 
and  eontinuing  program  of  study,  review-,-  and  rescar-eh.- 

TITLE  4 

SeGt  40-1-.  Thn  Seerctary  nf  thn  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  -‘‘Secretary-^) ,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thie  title,  is  anthorized — 

-faf  to  eon  duet  investigations,  studies,  suFvmySy  re- 
scarch,  and  analyses  relating  to  eeologieal  systems  and 
environmental  (piahtyj 

-{hf  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natmnl 
enviroi^mcictj  including  the  plant  and  annnal  systems, 
and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  information 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and 
an  interpretation  of  their  underlying  cavtses; 

-(e)-  to  develop  and  maintain  an  inventoiy  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  contemplated  or  planned  hy  public  or  private 
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i-fig  mfermatieft  aad  4ala  geological  eeeea^ek  afi4 
cvaloatioos  wbieh  a^  io  fii^og^ess  oe  a^e  planned  hf 
other  public  or  private  ageneies  or  organ! zatioirsj  or 
individuals ; 

^fe)-  to  evahmte  and  disseminate  information  of  an 
ecological  nature  to  puhl-ie  and  private  ageneies  or  or- 
ganizations,  or  individuals  in  the  foim  of  reports,  puhli- 
en;tiono,  atlases-,  and  maps ; 

^{4)-  to  make  available  to  Btatesy  counties,  municipali- 
tiesj  institutions,  and  individiialsj  advice  and  infomue- 
tion  useful  in  restorings  maintaining,-  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environmentr 

-(g)-  to  initiate  and  utilize  eeologieal  information  in 
the  planning  and  development  of 
projects ; 

-(hf  to  encourage  other  publie  or 
planning  devefopment  projects  to  consult  v4th  the  8ee- 
retary  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  projects  on  the 

-(if  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  natural 
areas  under  -Foileral  ownership  vdneh  are  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  ageneiesi  and 

-(jf  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
under  title  ii  of  this  Aetr 
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1  SeGt  4ft  eairyiftg  eftt  Ae  pro\43i6n9  el  tfek  tillej 

2  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  rmke  grants,-  including  traift- 

3  iftg  grantsj  and  enter  into  contracts  er  cooperative  agree- 

4  ments  with  public  er  private  agencies  er  organizatiens,  er 

5  individftals,  and  te  accept  and  use  denations  el  lunds-,-  prop  ■ 

6  crty,  personal  scrviecsy  er  lacilitics  te  carry  out  the  pur-poses 
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Sb€t  103.  4%e  Sceretary  shall  eensult  with  and 
9  technical  assistance  te  other  -Eederal  agcftciesy  and  he  is  au- 

10  thorized  te  obtain  Irom  sueh  departments  and  ageireios  sneh 

11  iftlermation,  data-,-  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 

12  necessary  er  appropriate  and  which  can  rcasonahly  he  Inr- 

13  nished  hy  sneh  departments  and  agencies  in  caiT-ying  ent  the 
purposes  el  this  Actr  Any  Federal  agency  Inr-nishing  advice 
er  assistance  hereunder  may  e-xpend  its  own  lends  ler  such 

1^  purposes,  with  er  without  reimbursement  hy  the  Secretary.- 

1"^  S-E6.  lOd?  dhe  Secretary  is  authorized  te  participate  in 

environmental  research  in  surrounding  oceans  and  in  other 
countries  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  departments  er 
agencies  el  such  countries  er  with  coordinating  int-eniational 
organizations  il  he  determines  that  sueh  activities  wih  een- 
tribute  te  the  objectives  and  purposes  el  this  Aetv 

SeOt  -1-Oh.  ^iething  this  is  intended  te  givey  er 
shah  be  eenstrued  as  giving,  the  Sceretary  any  authority 

opr 

ever  any  el  the  authorized  programs  el  any  other  depart- 
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meat  ef  agetK3y  of  Ih-e  Go-vernmcnty  e?  as  ae^eafei^ 
mediiyfflgy  festrietmg,  ea  amending  ej&isting  aalbmalies  ea 
responsiMlrtics  tfeal  any  4epai^tment  er  agenay  may  have 
with  respect  to  tbe  nataral  en¥ironmcntT  44te  Seeretaiy  skaH 
eonsidt  with  ^re  heads  of  saeh  departments  an4  agencies  for 


the  parpesc  of  identifying  and 
duplication  of  efforh 


SbOv  lOhr 


*  rr 


JtUeUX 
tl-l  ij 


any 


authorized  to  be  appro¬ 


priated  such  sums  as  may  be  neeessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  titlm 

¥-IT-L  E  S 


8ec.  204:  There  is  created  in  the 


Office  of 


the  President  a  Oouneil  on  Enwronmental  Quality  (here-- 
referred  to  as  the  ^normciffi)  t  The  Couned  shah  be 
of  three  me-mbe-rs  who  shah  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  se-iwe  at  his  pfeasurey  by  and  ¥rith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shahy  as  a 
result  of  trahiingy  experieneoy  or  attainmentSy  be  profes¬ 
sionally  rjuahhed  to  analyze  and  interpret 
trends  of  ah  kinds  and  descriptions  and  shah  be 


of  and  responsive  to  the  seientihoy  ceonomicy  soeiah  es 
and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  hlatiouT  The 


fw  rt  i  I 
J51IcIlU 


the  Chairman  and  -Vice 


of  the 


Council  from  such  members. 
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Seer  20S.  -(ftr)-  fuiiotieft  el  Ike  Ceuiiek 

skftk  ke  le  study  eed  ewkyze  eeviroimieiital  tieeks  aed  tke 
laetees  tkat  ekeet  tkesc  teends,  eelatte^  eaek  aeea  ef  stady 
aad  analysis  te  tke  eeiiserva-tiett,  soeial,  oconemie,  aad 
keakkt  goals  el  tkia  ^^fatieov  fe  carrying  eat  tkls  fanetioiiy 
tke  Goancil  skall — 


-fl-)-  rcjjor-t  at  least  eaee  eaek  year  te  tke  Fresi 
dent  ea  tke  state  and  eenditien  el  tke  environment ; 

-{2}-  j»revldc  advice  and  assistattec  te  tke  -President 
ea  tke  lormulation  el  aatleaal  pelieles  te  fester  aad  ^re¬ 
mote  tke  iarprevenreat  el  environmental  quality ; 

-f3^  ektaln  adermatlea  using  existing  seareesj  te  tke 
greatest  extent  practicable,  concerning  tke  quality  el  tke 

Q-n  /I  I'i'i  O  on  1  n  f  ttot  1  1  \1  l-y\ 

IXl J  vT  i-l ItAlviJ  k5 tldl  llil.  illtl'kxv/J.i  tX  V  tv/ 


15  ^  pakker 

10  -^k)-  dke  Council  skall  perledleally  re\4ew  aad  appraise 

17  new  aad  existing  preg-rams  aad  activities  carried  eat  directly 

18  by  -Federal  agencacs  er  tkreugk  finaiKaal  assistance  aad  make 

^0  -|e)-  4t  shall  ke  tke  duty  aad  laaetlea  el  tlie  Council 

21  aad  tke  Secretary  el  tke  fateidor  te  assist  aad  advise  tke 

22  President  la  tke  preparation  el  tke  klennial  envirenment 


23 


required  under  seetlea  203. 


24 


8b6t  2C3t  Fke  President  skak  transmit  te  tke  Congress 


7 


1  aniittally  beginning  Jane  1-970,-  an  envii'onmcntal  quality 

2  fepnrt  which  shah  set  tenth  -fa)-  the  states  anh  eenhitien  ef 

4  classes  et  the  hiation,  including,  hut  net  linhtcd  tey  the  aisj 

5  the  aquatic  including  marine,  estuarine,  and  tresh  water,  and 

6  the  terrestrial  cnvirenmcnt,  including,  hut  net  limited  tej  the 

7  ferest  dryland,  wetland,  rangej  urban  suhiiihan  and  rural 

8  enviromncnt ;  and  -fh)-  current  and  fereseeable  trends  in 

9  quality  managementj  and  utifeatien  el  such  earirenments 

10  and  the  ehcets  ef  these  trends  en  the  seeial,  eeenenncj  and 

11  other  requirements  ef  the  hfation. 

12  SBe.-  hOdv  hhe  Ceimeil  may  employ  such  efheers  and 

13  employees  as  may  he  necessary  te  carry  out  its  functions 

14  under  this  Aetr  4n  additienj  the  Geuneh  may  employ  and  ha 

15  the  compensation  of  such  c-aperts  and  consultants  as  may  he 

16  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Aetr 

17  iu  accordance  whti  section  3109  ef  title  hy  -United  States 

18  Code  -fhut  without  regard  te  the  last  sentence  thereot)-T 

19  S-EC.  hOhr  There  are  hereby  authorized  te  he  appropri  ■ 

20  ated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  te  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

21  this  tithe 


22 


SHORT  TITLE 


23  8ec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘"^National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 


24 
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1  PURPOSE 

2  Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a 

3  national  policy  which  will  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable 

4  harmony  between  man  and  his  environment;  to  promote  efforts 

5  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment 

6  and  biosphere  and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 

7  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological  systems  and 

8  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish 

9  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

10  TITLE  I 

11  DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIROMENTAL  POLICY 

12  Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  man  de- 

13  pends  on  his  biological  and  physical  surroundings  for  food, 

14  shelter,  and  other  needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well; 

15  and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influences  of  popula- 

16  tion  growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion, 

17  resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  technological 

18  advances  on  our  physical  and  biological  surroundings  and. 

19  on  the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 

20  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 

21  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means,  con- 

22  sistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 

23  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  pro- 
11  grams,  and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 
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(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as 
trustee  of  the  environment  for  succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  A7nericans  safe,  healthfiil,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  esthetically  and  cidturally  pleasing  sur- 
roundmgs; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the 
environment  without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety, 
or  other  undesirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  nat¬ 
ural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage,  and  maintain, 
wherever  possible,  an  environment  which  supports  diver¬ 
sity  and  variety  of  individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a,  balance  betiveen  population  and  re¬ 
source  use  which  will  permit  high  standards  of  living  and 
a  wide  sharing  of  lifeA  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resoui'ces  and 
approach  the  inaximum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable 
resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  has  a  fun¬ 
damental  and  inalienable  inght  to  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authoinzes  and  directs  that  the 
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policies,  regulations,  and  pvhlic  lairs  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  he  interpreted  and  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  that 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  f idlest  extent  possible  a  systematic, 
interdisciplinary  approach  which  tvill  insure  the  inte¬ 
grated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decision- 
inaking  which  may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environ¬ 
ment; 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures 
which  will  insure  that  presently  unquantified  environ- 
nmitcd  amenities  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic  and 
technical  considerations; 

(c)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  07i 
proposeds  for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ¬ 
ment,  a  finding  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action  has  been  studied  and  considered; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  tvhich 
cannot  be  avoided  by  following  reasonable  alterna¬ 
tives  are  justified  by  other  stated  consider edions  of 
national  policy; 
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(Hi)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  environ¬ 
ment  are  consistent  loith  maintaining  and  enhancing 
long-term  productivity ;  and  that 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com¬ 
mitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  alterna¬ 
tives  to  7'ecommended  courses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alterna¬ 
tive  uses  of  land,  water,  or  air; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character 
of  environmental  problems  and  lend  appropriate  support 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  max¬ 
imize  international  cooperation  in  anticipating  and  pre¬ 
venting  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  en¬ 
vironment;  and 

(f)  review  present  statutory  authority,  administra¬ 
tive  regulations,  and  current  policies  and  procedures  for 
conformity  to  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their  authority 
consistent  ivith  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are 
supplementary  to,  but  shall  not  be  considered  to  repeal  the 
existing  mandates  and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 
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TITLE  11 

Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tins  Act,  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  conjunction  with  their 
existing  programs  and  authorities,  are  hereby  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  and  analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and 
environmental  quality; 

(h)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural 
environment,  including  the  plant  and  animal  systems, 
and  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  information 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends  and 
an  interpretation  of  their  underlying  causes; 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  of  an 
ecological  nature  to  public  and  private  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  individuals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publi¬ 
cations,  atlases,  and,  maps; 

(d)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipali¬ 
ties,  institutions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  useful  in  restoring,  mointainmg,  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment; 

(e)  to  initiate  and,  utilize  ecological  information  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  resource-oriented 
projects; 

(f)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within  nahiral 
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areas  under  Federal  ownership  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  F ederal  agencies;  and 

(g)  to  assist  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisers  established  under  title  III  of  this  Act  and  any 
council  or  committee  established  by  the  President  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies 
to — 

(1)  make  grants,  including  training  grants,  and 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals,  and 
to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property,  personal 
services,  or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  future  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  conternplated  or  planned  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  which  make  significant  modir- 
fications  in  the  natural  environment; 

(3)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  information  and  data  on  ecological  research  and 
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1  evaluations  which  are  in  iwogress  or  are  planned  by  other 

2  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi- 

3  viduals;  ayid 

4  (4)  assist  and  advise  State  and  local  government, 

5  and  private  enterprise  in  bringing  their  activities  into 

6  conformity  ivith  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  other  Acts 

7  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

8  (b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

9  $500,000  annually  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  and 

10  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

11  Sec.  203.  In  recognition  of  the  additional  duties  which 

12  the  Preside7it  may  assign  to  the  Office  of  Science  and,  Tech- 

18  nology  to  support  any  council  or  committee  established  by 
I*!  the  President  to  deal  with  enviromncntal  problems  and  in 
1^  furtherance  of  the  policies  established  by  this  Act,  there  is 
10  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
11^  an  additional  office  with  the  title  ^‘Deputy  Director  of  the 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology.”  The  Deputy  Director 

19  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 

80  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 

81  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shall  from 
88  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
88  vided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates 
21  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 
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TITLE  111 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Presiderit  a  Board  of  Enviro7imental  Quality  Advisers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ''Board''' ).  The  Board  shall 
he  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  he  appointed  hy 
the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  hy  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  he  profes¬ 
sionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  and  shall  he  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic, 
and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of  this  Nation.  The  President 
shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  from  such  members. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  f  idl  time  and  the 
Chairmaii  of  the  Board  shall  he  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  11  of  the  Executive  Schednle  Pay  Rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  he 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the  Board 
shall  he  to  study  and  analyze  environmental  Upends  and  the 
factors  that  effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study 
and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and 
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1  health  goals  of  this  Nation,  hi  carrying  out  this  function, 

2  the  Board  shall — 
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(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  environment; 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff  support  to 
the  President  on  the  formulation  of  national  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality;  and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing  sources,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  make  such  information  available  to 
the  public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review  and  appraise 
Federal  programs,  projects,  activities,  and  policies  which 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make  recommenda- 
tions  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board 
to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  environmental  quality  report  required  wider  section 

20  303. 

21  ( d)  The  Board  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 

22  nology  shall  carry  out  their  duties  under  the  provisions  of 

23  this  Act  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and  shall  perform 

21  whatever  additional  duties  he  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress, 


25 
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1  beginning  June  30,  1970,  an  annual  environmental  quality 

2  report  which  shall  set  forth :  (a)  the  status  and  condition 

3  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental 

4  classes  of  the  Nation;  and  (h)  current  and  foreseeable  trends 

5  in  quality,  management,  and  utilization  of  such  environments 

6  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 

7  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

8  Sec.  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  officers  and 

9  employees  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 

10  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Board  may  employ  and  fix 

11  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  he 

12  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 

13  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 

14  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

15  Sec.  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

16  ated  $1,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

17  this  title. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “A  bill  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  environment;  and  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS^/^  House  Appropriations  Conunittee  reported  Interior  appropisj^tion  bill. 

Rep.  Mize/congratulated  Secretary  Hardin  and  Ass't  Secretary  Palmby  foX''under- 
standing  of  the  importance  of  foreign  wheat  sales."  Rep.  Podell  and  Sen/\Nelson  asked 
ban  on  certain  pesticides.  Senate  passed  environmental  quality  policy  and  Balif, 
di^ster  relief  bills.  Rep,  Tunney  commended  passage  of  Calif,  disaster  reli( 
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HOUSE 

1.  'appropriations.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H.  R.  12781,  the 
apartment  of  Interior  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1970 

(iK  Rept,  91-361)  (p.  H5867).  A  table  reflecting  the.  items  for  the  Forest 
Serwce  and  significant  excerpts  from  the  report  is  attached  to  this 
Digesi 

2.  WILDLIFE ;^NV1R0N MENTAL  QUALITY.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisherij 

Committee  yp ted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  ^3<i3,  to 
prevent  the  y.mportation  of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild^fe  into  the 
U.  S.;  to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians  and  other 
_ wildlife  taken \ontrary  to  State  law,  p.  D613 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  12549,  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  (^allty 
(p.  D613)  and  was  granted  until  midnight  July  12  to  file  a  report  (p,  H5802). 

3.  INFORMATION,  Passed  as  Reported  H.  R.  4284,  to  aut^rize  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commerce  Dept,  suot  sums  as  may  be  necessaily  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971,  but  not  to  exceeH.  a  total  of  $6  raillipn,  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
the  standard  reference  data\ystem  which  seek^to  deal  with  one  aspect  of 
the  broad  science  informationNproblem  by  pro^cing  and  disseminating  compi¬ 
lations  of  critically  evaluated\data  on  th^physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  materials,  pp.  H5805-6,  H58l4rl9 


4.  WATERSHEDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  stated 
Committee  "approved  for  full  committ( 
p.  D611 


lat  a  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 
action  a  number  of  watershed  projects, 


5.  PESTICIDES,  Rep.  Podell  stated  r^w  that  USl3iA  has  temporarily  "suspended  use 
of  DDT  and  eight  other  'hard'  pesticide  compounds  in  its  programs"  it  would 
be  desirable  to  advise  the  Najtion's  farmers  n^  to  use  these  chemicals, 
p,  H5801 


"request  for  just  $214 
(ear  1970 - instead  of 


6,  POLLUTION,  Rep.  Obey  cri^cized  the  administration'' 

million  to  fund  water  j^llution  programs  for  fiscal 
the  $1  billion  promis^."  p.  H5821 

Rep.Dingell  inserted  replies  from  the  State  Governors  'ko  his  letter  asking 
for  information  on yche  impact  of  the  water  pollution  consol  and  abatement 
programs  "short-fading"  in  their  States,  pp.  H5826-45 

7.  FOREIGN  AID.  I^p.  Gross  criticized  an  announcement  by  a  religious  leader  in 

India  that  is  going  to  bum  9,000  tons  of  food,., in  a  sacrifice  that  is 
supposed  tcy' foster  universal  peace  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
human  rac^'"  He  stated  this  same  ceremony  was  performed  last  year>also  and 
did  not  /mink  the  American  people  should  be  called  upon  to  subsidize\this. 
pp.  H5825-6 


8.  SAVINS  BONDS.  Rep,  Fascell  spoke  in'  support  of  raising  the  interest  on 

series  E  and  H  U.  S,  savings  bonds  and  inserted  an  editorial  on  the  subiec 
H5855-56 


^TION.  Rep,  Reuss  commended  and  inserted  an  editorial  urging  "the 
^ate  to  hold  the  surtax  extension  bill  hostage  until  a  meaningful 
taj  q^eform  package  is  attached  to  it."  p.  H5851 


WHEAT.  Mize  congratulated  Secretary  Hardin  for  calling  higl  ^el 

meetings \)n  the  future  of  wheat  exports  under  the  provisions  of  e  Inter¬ 
national  cWins  Arrangement  and  Assistant  Secretary  Palmby  for  J  "no- 
nonsense  statement  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  IGA."  p.  H5826, 


ADJOURNED  until 


July  14.  p.  H5866 


SENATE 


I 


16, 


ENVIRON MEl^TAL  QUALITY.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1075,  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers, 
pp.  S7813-9 


DISASTER  RELIEF.  Passed  with  amendment  (to/substitute  the  language  of  S. 


1685,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  JtK^y  8)/H.  R.  6508,  the  Calif,  disaster 
relief-  bill.  pp.  S7822-3 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Hollings  diseased  ^e  effect  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade 
policy  on  basic  manufacturing  industries ,\pp.  S7805-13 


PERSONNEL;  LEAVE  Received  from/fhe  Civil  SerVi^e  Commission  a  proposed  bill 
to  improve  the  adrainistratioiy^f  the  leave  sysoem  for  Federal  employees  by 
amending  title  5,  U.  S.  Cod^  to  the  Post  Office\and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
p.  S7827 


17. 


RECREATION.  Sen.  Yarboi?6ugh  inserted  a  resolution  pas^^  by  the  II  Penseroso 

Jr.  Study  Club  of  Locl^ey,  Tex.,  urging  establishment  o^a  100,000 - acre 

Big  Thicket  Nationa/ Park.  p.  S7848 


18.  WILDLIFE.  Sen.  Hgdlings  inserted  a  S.  C.  General  Assembly  repletion  re¬ 
questing  that  S^ate  and  Federal  agencies  not  take  any  action  toward  making 
the  Congaree  J(iver  or  the  Wateree  River  navigable  until  S.C.  de^^rmines  .. 
that  such  navigability  would  not  interfere  with  the  propagation  or\striped 
bass.  p.  >^853 


19.  PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Nelson  urged  further  action  to  control  the  use  of  per^tent 

pestLdides  and  inserted  articles  reporting  the  Department's  recent  announ^ment 
of  jme  suspension  of  the  use  of  certain  pesticides  (pp.  S7853-4)  and  insero^d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

POPULATION.  Rep.  Scheuer  coraraended  and  inserted  a  report  prepared  by  a 
panel  established  by  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States 
America  on  the  vorld  population  situation  and  stated  that  he  will 
sponsor  a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  make  the  recommendation^  of 
th^^eport  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  pp.  E5771-2 

21.  FARM  L/^OR.  Sen.  Yarborough  commended  Cesar  Chavez  for  bringing /fhe  "prob¬ 
lems  of\he  migrant  worker  and  especially  the  Mexican  American/xo  the 
attentionNftnd  the  conscience  of  the  United  States"  and  inserted  numerous 
articles  poising  Mr.  Chavez,  pp.  E5772-92 


22.  OPINION  POLL.  Kep,  Latta  inserted  the  results  of  a  quest^nnaire  including 
items  of  intere^  to  this  Department,  p.  E5796 

23.  PESTICIDES.  Rep.  DlXeell  inserted  an  article  "setting  forth  the  dangers  of 

persistent  pesticide^such  as  DDT."  p.  E5805 

\  • 

24.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Speech  \n  the  House  by  Rep.  Tiymey  during  debate  on  the 

Calif,  disaster  relief  bilvl  expressing  gratitude  to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  having  processed  the  bi\l  "so  expeditiou/5ly . "  p.  E5806 

25.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Gilbert  inserted  the  text  a  tax  message  he  mailed  to  his 

constituents  informing  them  of  n\s  posi^on  on  tax  legislation,  p.  E5816 
Rep.  Rodino  inserted  a  resolution  fi^ra  the  National  School  Supply  and 
Equipment  Association  supporting  thbyproposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  p, 
E5844 

26.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Kastenmeier  spol^  in  sup^rt  of  proposed  legislation  requir¬ 

ing  the  Federal  Government  to  progressivelv  Increase  its  contribution  to  the 
employees'  health  benefits  pi^^ram  until  itN^ventually  assumes  its  entire 
cost.  pp.  E5821-2 

27.  CONSUMERS.  Rep.  Eckhardt /Inserted  a  NeighborhoodSConsuraer  Information  Center 

report  on  the  problems  iuid  solutions  of  low-incora^consumers .  pp.  E5828 

29.  POLLUTION.  Rep.  Bialik  discussed  and  inserted  articles  on  thermal  pollution, 
pp,  E5861-2 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


30.  PERSONNEL,  HyR.  12738  by  Rep,  Helstoski,  to  amend  chapter  83\  title  5,  U.S.C, 
to  elimina^  the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or  Ifeiroers  who 
elected  r^uced  annuities  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuityNif  pre- 
decease^by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit  a  retired  emplWee  or 
Member /xo  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the  ^rson 
namey as  survivor  at  the  time  of  retirement ;  to  Post  Office  and  CivilNService 
Con^ttee. 

H.  R.  12739  by  Rep.  Helstoski,  to  provide  increased  annuities  under  t^ 

Lvil  Service  Retirement  ActJ  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


Hly  10,  1969 


TAfilE  6.— U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  FIBERS,  COM- 
P/^0  TO  THE  FIBER  CONTENT  OF  I MPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
OF  ALL  SEMI-MANUFACTURED  AND  MANUFACTlfflED 
TEXTIDC  AND  APPAREL  PRODUCTS,  AND  APPARENT 

domestW:  consumption,  isei-es 

(In  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

con-\ 
sumption  ' 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent 

domestic 

con¬ 

sumption 

Imports 
as  a  per¬ 
cent  of 
domestic 
con¬ 
sumption 

1961 _ 

..  6,567.0 

3^6 

326.0 

6, 574. 6 

5.1 

1962.... 

..  7,048.0 

48M 

313.4 

7, 220. 0 

6.7 

1963 _ 

..  7,252.8 

492.\ 

307.6 

7,437.9 

6.6 

1964 _ 

-.  7,789.6 

491.  A 

,  325.5 

7,955.3 

6.2 

1965.... 

..  8,501.9 

595.7 

\  320. 2 

8,777.4 

6.8 

1966 _ 

..  9,017.6 

771.4 

>342.8 

9, 446. 2 

8.2 

1967.... 

..  8,986.3 

697.7 

W.O 

9,351.0 

7.5 

1968  1... 

..  9,668.0 

784.3 

3?i.O 

10,131.3 

7.7 

I  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  AgricuitureX 

TABLE  7.— U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  ftANMADE  FIBERS, 
COMPARED  TO  THE  MANMADE  FIBe\  CONTENT  OF 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SEMIMANUFACTURED  AND 


MANUFACTURED  TEXTILE  AND  APPARELXI 
AND  APPARENT  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  > 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

PRODUCTS, 

Year 

Mill 

con¬ 

sumption 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent 

domestic 

con¬ 

sumption 

iVjports 
as  a^er- 
cerlt  of 
domeaUc 
cortr 
sumptiom 

1961.... 

-.  2,057.7 

23.2 

82.5 

1,998.4 

1.2 

1962 _ 

..  2,418.5 

30.0 

89.0 

2, 359.  5 

1.3 

1963.... 

..  2,787.8 

35.9 

95.1 

2, 728. 6 

1.3 

1964.... 

..  3,174.3 

49.9 

105.7 

3, 118.  5 

1.6 

1965.... 

-.  3,624.1 

79.0 

131.2 

3, 571. 9 

2.2 

1966.... 

..  4,002.2 

121.5 

141.0 

3.982.7 

3.1 

1967.... 

..  4,240.4 

137.5 

134.4 

4, 243. 5 

3.2 

1968  1... 

..  5,175.0 

172.4 

124.0 

5,223.4 

3.3 

i.Estimated. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  this  masterly  analysis 
of  the  desperate  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  textile  industry,  as  well  as 
other  industries  in  this  Nation.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  not  only  for  his  analysis,  bih 
particularly  for  the  concluding  words  /i 
his  speech,  in  which  he  justifiably  s^es 
that  the  time  has  come  for  som^ing 
more  than  words.  It  is  time  for  acjfeion  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

As  the  distinguished  Senat^ knows,  I 
have  been  in  conference  with  him,  and 
shall  wish  to  join  him  w^n  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  bill  which  he  Js  preparing.  I 
have  two  bills  of  my  >6wn  before  the 
Senate  on  this  subjec 

In  my  own  State,  Jt^here  we  have  lost 
the  bulk"  of  our  te^le  industry,  we  find 
we  are  now  goiny  down  the  same  road 
with  the  shoe  inaustry,  which  is  vital  to 
my  section  of^e  country.  Eleven  plants 
have  recentlj^losed,  seven  of  them  with¬ 
in  the  last  ^ears.  Nearly  3,000  jobs  have 
been  destBoyed,  and,  in  the  last  6  months, 
the  tveiM  has  speeded  up  to  the  point 
where^e  have  lost  over  a  thousand  more 
jobs  m  the  shoe  industry  alone. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
p/fevious  order,  the  time  of  the  Senator 
Dm  South  Carolina  has  expired. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  S  7813 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  di^r 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator’s  tingulshed  Senator.  I  have  never  heam 
time  be  extended  5  minutes.  the  case  stated  more  clearly  and^'the 

problem  put  forth  in  a  more  pr^tical 
and  understandable  way. 

In  my  State,  the  manufactjifing  in¬ 
dustry  depends  upon  the  textile  industry 
as  the  eighth  largest  in  the  fftate.  It  has 
a  payroll  of  $280  million  year.  It  is 
worthy  of  all  our  consid^ation.  The  in¬ 
dustry  employs  68,000  |5eople,  of  whom 
50,000  people  are  empl<^yed  in  my  partic¬ 
ular  area  of  Los  Angles. 

The  PRESIDIN9r  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  h^  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  / 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionpt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MTJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  tja'at  there  are  230,000  businesses, 
mai^y  small.  They  form  the  main 
stpmgth  and  backbone  of  this  industrial 
cmnplex  that  we  call  America.  Large 
,mumbers  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
groups  who  need  special  help  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  industry. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  as  the  story 
is  told  and  as  the  bill  comes  up  for  con¬ 
sideration,  I  would  like  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  join  enthusiastically  with  the 
Senator  and  others  in  this  most  needed 
concern  for  this  particular  industry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  was  a  strong  worker  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  a  similar  measme  in  the  past. 
There  is  industrywide  support  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  W'e  emphasize  the  need  for  this 
measure  and  as  we  see  southern  support 
for  the  northern  textile  industry,  we  are 
talking  about  a  national  industry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  concern 
for  the  textile  import  problem  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  expressed.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  largest  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with 
many  plants  being  located  in  rural  areas. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  jobs  for 
workers  in  these  areas  may  be  jeopard¬ 
ized.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  fair  and  reasonable  voluntai-y  import 
quota  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wishes  me  to  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  losing  his 
rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  only  use  2  of 
those  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  fur¬ 
ther  time  of  the  Senate,  except  to  repeat, 
in  a  few  sentences,  what  I  said  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  made  his  speech 
to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  the  other 
day. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  a  reflection 
upon  the  very  able  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina — but  time  after 
time  we  have  had  a  field  day  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  Senators  have  delivered  speech 
after  speech  about  this  situation,  but 
it  has  ended  here  and  been  limited  to 
talk. 

Now  the  straws  in  the  wind  indicate 
that  the  present  administration  is  pre¬ 
paring  or  is  inclined,  at  least,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  administrations  of 
President  Johnson,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Eisenhower,  and  place  our^ 
foreign  relations  and  the  attitude  of  tl 
State  Department  ahead  of  the  preser; 
tion  of  American  jobs. 

I  am  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the/Pres- 
Ident  of  the  United  States,  ar^  I  am 
with  him  98  percent  of  the  tin^ I  hope. 

^But  the  time  has  come  to  doysomething 
lore  than  talk;  and  the yupportunity 

II  be  before  the  Senate ylvithin  a  very 
feV  days  to  indicate  our  intent  to  do 
son^thing  about  this  ^uation.  I  think 
suclmn  indication  w^ld  strengthen  the 
administration  ratl^  than  hurt  it,  be¬ 
cause  ^  is  time  t^t  the  world  should 
know  aiM  the  country  should  know  that 
Congresses  prej^ared  to  perform  its  duty 
to  save  tni^  jjros  provided  by  American 
industry. 

I  comm] 

Caroling 

Mr.  yHOLLiNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
than^he  Senary  from  New  Hampshire 
for  has  remarks.  Yhe  Senator  from  New 
H^pshire  has  giwn  most  distinguished 
leadership  in  Congress  over  a  period  of 
decade  or  more  inVn  effort  to  present 
to  Congress  the  des^rate  situation  of 
textile  industry  emplo^ent  in  America. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as 
the  senior  committee  rni^ber  on  the 
minority  side,  and  the  ^nator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreX  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Special  Textile  Committee  and 
as  the  senior  committee  member  on  the 
majority  side,  have  led  the  flgh\over  the 
years. 

Rather  than  talk,  we  have  givelft  hard 
statistical  information  and  gotten  >down 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  kw  it 
like  it  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  stal 
the  day  before  yesterday  with  referenc 
to  the  importers’  position  in  his  brleO 
remai-ks: 

Let  us  lay  the  facts  on  the  table  and  then 
talk  In  adjectives  and  specific  language. 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  to  the 

f  3/OtrS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 


the  Senator  from  South 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL¬ 
ICY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  287,  S.  1075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  stud¬ 
ies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nation’s  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert ; 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are;  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour¬ 
age  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam¬ 
age  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OP  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
man  depends  on  his  biological  and  physical 
surroundings  for  food,  shelter  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well; 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  in¬ 
fluences  of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech¬ 
nological  advances  on  our  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources 
to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetically  and  cultur¬ 
ally  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  un¬ 
desirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  Important  historic,  cultural, 
and  nattiral  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  widesharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per¬ 
son  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right 
to  a  helthful  environment  and  that  each  per¬ 
son  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub¬ 
lic  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  Inerpreted  and  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 


forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a 
systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  Insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decisionmak¬ 
ing  which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man’s  en¬ 
vironment; 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  presently 
unquantified  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera¬ 
tion  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

(c)  Include  in  every  reommendatlon  or  re¬ 
port  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
finding  by  the  responsible  official  that— 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  has  been  studied  and  consid¬ 
ered; 

(il)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  following  reason¬ 
able  alternatives  are  justified  by  other  stated 
considerations  of  national  policy; 

(iil)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironment  are  consistent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and 
that 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com¬ 
mitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro¬ 
priate  alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un¬ 
resolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  land,  water,  or  air; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  max¬ 
imize  international  cooperation  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  mankind’s  world  environment;  and 

(f)  review  present  statutory  authority,  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  'The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in 
this  Act  are  supplementary  to,  but  shall  not 
be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates 
and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  conjunction  with  their  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  authorities,  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized — ■ 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ecological  systems  and  environmental 
quality; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec¬ 
essary  data  and  other  Information  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes; 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(d)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  Information  useful  in  restoring 
maintanlng,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  envli'onment; 

(e)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in¬ 
formation  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  resource-oriented  projects; 

(f)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within 
natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies;  and 
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(g)  to  assist  the  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers  established  under  title  III 
of  this  Act  and  any  council  or  committee 
established  by  the  President  to  deal  with  en¬ 
vironmental  problems. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to — 

( 1 )  make  grants,  including  training  grants, 
and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  or  Individuals,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property, 
personal  services,  or  facilities  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of 
existing  and  future  natural  resource  de¬ 
velopment  projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contem¬ 
plated  or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications  in  the  natural  environment; 

(3)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals;  and 

(4)  assist  and  advise  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  private  enterprise  in  bringing 
their  activities  into  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  other  Acts  designed 
to  enhance  the  j^uality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  auhorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  $500,000  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972,  and  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  203.  In  recognition  of  the  additional 
duties  which  the  President  may  assign  to 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to  sup¬ 
port  any  council  or  committee  established 
by  the  President  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems  and  in  furtherance  of  the  policies 
established  by  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  an  additional  office  with  the  title 
“Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.”  The  Deputy  Director  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  per¬ 
form  such  duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Bates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Board”).  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a  result 
of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of 
this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  from  such  members. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  TV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5316). 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Board  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  environ¬ 
mental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effects 
these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and 
analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In 
carrying  out  this  function,  the  Board  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment; 


irv. 
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(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff 
support  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality; 
and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  Federal  programs,  projects, 
activities,  and  policies  which  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Board  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report  required  under  section 
303. 

(d)  The  Board  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  shall  carry  out  their  duties 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  shall  perform 
whatever  additional  duties  he  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  beginning  June  30,  1970,  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  which 
shall  set  forth:  (a)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered 
environmental  classes  of  the  Nation;  and 
(b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  qual¬ 
ity,  management,  and  utilization  of  such 
environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  of¬ 
ficers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Board  may  employ  and 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  annually  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  is  here.  He 
will  concur  that  the  committee  went  into 
this  matter  in  great  detail.  We  have  had 
it  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
the  bill  was  given  the  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
entirely  correct.  I  add  that  I  concur  in 
the  statement  which  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee-is 
going  to  make  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1075, 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended  and  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  July  8,  1969,  is  in  my 
judgment  the  most  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  measure  in  the  area  of  long- 
range  domestic  policymaking  that  will 
come  before  the  91st  Congress.  Without 
question,  it  is  the  most  significant  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  area  of  natural  resource  policy 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress. 

'  As  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  1075 
provides  a  considered  congressional 
statement  of  national  goals  and  purposes 
for  the  management  and  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  America’s  future  environ¬ 
ment.  The  bill  directs  that  all  Federal 
agencies  conduct  their  activities  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  goals,  and  provides 


“action-forcing”  procedures  to  insure 
that  these  goals  and  principles  are  ob¬ 
served.  'The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
its  provisions  are  supplemental  to  the 
existing  mandates  and  authorizations  of 
all  Federal  agencies.  This  constitutes  a 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  the  concerns  of  all  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Title  II  grants  new  authority  to  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en¬ 
gage  in  research  and  to  incorporate  the 
results  of  tliis  ecological  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality  research  into  all  of  their 
planning  and  development  activities.  In 
addition,  title  H  strengthens  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology’s  capabilities 
in  the  area  of  coordinating  Federal  en¬ 
vironmental  management  activities  by 
adding  the  new  position  of  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector. 

'Title  III,  of  the  measure  creates  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad¬ 
visers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Both  the  Board  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology  are  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  the  bill  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President. 

The  Board  is  directed  to  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  and  analysis  of  environ¬ 
mental  trends,  the  factors  which  effect 
these  trends,  and  to  relate  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation, 
social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

Finally,  S.  1075  requires  the  submission 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  of  an  annual  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  report.  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  statement 
of  progress,  to  establish  some  baselines, 
and  to  tell  us  how  well — or  as  some  sus¬ 
pect,  how  bad —  we  are  doing  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  environment — the  Nation’s  life 
support  system. 

In  many  respects,  the  only  precedent 
and  parallel  to  what  is  proposed  in  S. 
1075  is  in  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  declared  an  historic  national 
policy  on  management  of  the  economy 
and  established  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  is  my  view  that  S.  1075  will 
provide  an  equally  important  national 
policy  for  the  management  of  America’s 
future  environment. 

Mr.  President,  a  statement  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy  is  more  than  a  statement 
of  what  we  believe  as  a  people  and  as  a 
Nation.  It  establishes  priorities  and  gives 
expression  to  our  national  goals  and  as¬ 
pirations.  It  serves  a  constitutional  fimc-  ' 
tion  in  that  administrators  may  refer  to 
it  for  guidance  in  making  decisions 
which  find  environmental  values  in  con¬ 
flict  with  other  values. 

What  is  involved  is  a  congressional 
declaration  that  we  do  not  intend,  as 
a  government  or  as  a  people,  to  initiate 
actions  which  endanger  the  continued 
existence  or  the  health  of  mankind. 
That  we  will  not  intentionally  initiate 
actions  which  will  do  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  the  air,  land,  and  water  which 
support  life  on  earth. 

An  environmental  policy  is  a  policy 
for  people.  Its  primary  concern  is  with 
man  and  his  future.  The  basic  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive, 
in  all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  stand¬ 


ard  of  excellence  in  man’s  relationships 
to  his  physical  surroundings.  If  there  are 
to  be  departures  from  the  standard,  they 
will  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  the 
policy.  And  as  exceptions,  they  will  have 
to  be  justified  in  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  this  legislation  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  this  measure.  It  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
and  the  initiative  for  domestic  policy¬ 
making  in  this  important  area  of  na¬ 
tional  concern.  At  the  same  time,  the 
measure  is  designed  to  complement  the 
President’s  recently  established  inter¬ 
agency,  Cabinet-level  Council  on  the 
Environment  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  en¬ 
vironmental  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  selected  portions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Report  on  S.  1075 
introduction 

It  is  the  imanimouB  view  of  the  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  that  our  our  Nation’s  present  state  of 
knowledge,  our  established  public  policies, 
and  our  existing  governmental  Institutions 
are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing 
environmental  problems  and  crises  the  Na¬ 
tion  faces. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge, 
policies,  and  insititutions  is  reflected  in  our 
Nation’s  history,  in  our  national  attitudes, 
and  in  our  oontemporary  life.  We  see  increas¬ 
ing  evidence  of  this  inadequacy  all  around 
us:  haphazard  urban  and  suburban  growth; 
crowding,  congestion,  and  conditions  within 
our  central  cities  which  result  in  civil  unrest 
and  detract  from  man’s  social  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  well-being;  the  loss  of  valuable  open 
spaces;  inconsistent  and,  often,  incoherent 
rural  and  urban  land-use  policies;  critical 
air  and  water  pollution  problems;  diminish¬ 
ing  recreational  opportunity;  continuing  soil 
erosion;  the  degradation  of  unique  ecosys¬ 
tems;  needless  deforestation;  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  fish,  and  wildlife  species;  falter¬ 
ing  and  poorly  designed  transportation  sys¬ 
tems;  poor  architectural  design  and  ugliness 
in  public  and  private  structures;  rising  levels 
of  noise;  the  continued  proliferation  of  pes¬ 
ticides  and  chemicals  without  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  consequences;  radiation 
hazards;  thermal  pollution;  an  increasingly 
ulgy  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards, 
powerlines,  and  junkyards;  and  many,  many 
other  environmental  quality  problems. 

Traditional  national  policies  and  programs 
were  not  designed  to  achieve  these  condi¬ 
tions.  But  they  were  not  designed  to  avoid 
them  either.  And,  as  a  result,  they  were  not 
avoided  in  the  past.  They  are  not  being 
avoided  today. 

Traditional  policies  were  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  production  of  goods 
and  to  Increase  the  gross  national  product. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  been  very  successful  at 
these  endeavors.  Our  gross  national  product 
is  approaching  $900  billion  a  year.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  Our  technological  ability 
is  unrivaled.  But,  as  a  nation,  we  have  paid 
a  price  for  our  material  well-being.  That 
price  may  be  seen  today  in  the  declining 
quality  of  the  American  environment. 
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As  the  evidence  of  environmental  decay 
and  degradation  mounts,  It  becomes  clearer 
each  day  that  the  Nation  cannot  continue 
to  pay  the  price  of  past  abuse.  The  costs  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  poor  land-use  poli¬ 
cies  and  urban  decay  can  no  longer  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  payment  by  future  generations. 
These  problems  must  be  faced  while  they 
ere  still  of  manageable  proportions  and  while 
alternative  solutions  are  still  available. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  balanced  and  healthful  environment, 
new  means  and  procedures  to  preserve  en¬ 
vironmental  values  in  the  larger  public  in¬ 
terest.  to  coordinate  Government  activities 
that  shape  our  future  environment,  and  to 
provide  guidance  and  incentives  for  State 
and  local  government  and  for  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  be  devised. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  public  recognition 
of  the  urgency  of  many  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  need  to  reorder  national  goals 
and  priorities  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
(there  is  still  no  comprehenslive  national 
policy  on  environmental  management.  There 
are  limited  policies  directed  to  some  areas 
where  specific  problems  are  recognized  to 
exist,  but  we  do  not  have  a  considered  state¬ 
ment  of  overall  national  goals  and  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  national  policy,  envlronmenal 
decisionmaking  largely  continues  to  proceed 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Policy  is  established  by 
default  and  inaction.  Environmental  prob¬ 
lems  are  only  dealt  with  when  they  reach 
crisis  proportions.  Public  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions  are  seldom  consulted.  Important  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  the  use  and  the  shape  of 
man’s  future  environment  continue  to  be 
made  in  small  but  steady  increments  which 
perpetuate  rather  than  avodd  the  recognized 
mistakes  of  previous  decades. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
on  this  course.  Our  natural  resources — our 
air,  water,  and  land — are  not  unlimited.^  We 
no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  that  we 
once  enjoyed.  The  ultimate  issue  posed  by 
shortsighted,  conflicting,  and  often  self  fish 
demands  and  pressures  upon  the  finite  re¬ 
sources  of  the  earth  are  clear.  As  a  nation, 
and  as  a  world,  we  face  these  conditions: 

A  population  which  is  doubling  at  increas¬ 
ingly  shorter  Intervals; 

Demands  for  resources  which  are  growing 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  population;  and 

A  growing  technological  power  which  is 
far  outstripping  man’s  capacity  to  under¬ 
stand  and  ability  to  control  its  impact  on 
the  environment. 

The  committee  believes  that  America’s  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  nation  to  confront  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  deal  more  effectively  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  environmental  hazards  and  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  these  conditions  can  be 
improved  and  broadened  if  the  Congress 
clarifies  the  goals,  concepts,  and  procedures 
which  determine  and  guide  the  programs  and 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies.  Moreover, 
this  can  be  done  with  the  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  that  State,  local,  and  private  action 
will  also  be  favorably  influenced. 

The  committee  is  aware,  as  are  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  which  handle  en¬ 
vironmental  legislation,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  our  increasingly  complex  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  achieve  coordinated  responses 
among  the  numerous  Federal  agencies 
(aside  from  private  enterprise  and  State  and 
local  agencies)  involved  in  the  multiple  uses 
of  our  Nation’s  natural  resources  unless 
there  are  established  common  approaches  to 
determine  what  actions  are  necessary  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  public  interest  in  healthful  and 
quality  surroundings.  To  provide  a  basis  for 
advancing  the  public  Interest,  a  congres¬ 
sional  statement  is  required  of  the  evolving 
national  objectives  of  managing  our  physical 
surroundings,  our  land,  air,  water,  open 
space,  and  other  natural  resources  and  en¬ 
vironmental  amenities. 
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In  view  of  this  situation,  the  committee 
considered,  amended  and  reported  S.  1075 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

*  •  *  4>  .  * 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1075,  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  is  to  estab¬ 
lish,  by  congressional  action,  a  national 
policy  to  guide  Federal  activities  which  are 
involved  with  or  related  to  the  management 
of  the  environment  or  which  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  growing 
public  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
managed.  The  cause  of  this  concern  appears 
to  be  twofold:  First,  the  evidence  of  en¬ 
vironmental  mismanagement  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  as  a  result 
of  population  growth,  increased  pressures 
on  a  finite  resource  base,  and  advancing  tech¬ 
nological  developments  which  have  enlarged 
man’s  capacity  to  effectuate  environmental 
change.  Second,  the  American  people— as  a 
result  of  growing  affluence,  more  leisure  time, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  consequences  of 
continuing  many  present  environmental 
trends — are  placing  a  much  higher  value  on 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  their 
surroundings  than  ever  before. 

The  public’s  growing  concern  has  figured 
prominently  in  many  different  areas  of  Fed¬ 
eral  activity.  Most  often  it  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  citizen  indignation  and  protest  over 
the  actions  or,  in  some  cases,  the  lack  of 
action  of  Federal  agencies.  Examples  of  the 
rising  public  concern  over  the  manner  in 
which  Federal  policies  and  activities  have 
contributed  to  environmental  decay  and  deg¬ 
radation  may  be  seen  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  well  blowout:  the  current  controversy 
over  the  lack  of  an  assured  water  supply 
and  the  Impact  of  a  super-jet  airport  on  the 
Everglades  National  Park;  the  proliferation 
of  pesticides  and  other  chemicals;  the  indis¬ 
criminate  siting  of  steam  fired  powerplants 
and  other  units  of  heavy  industry;  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation’s  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and 
estuaries;  the  loss  of  publicly  owned  sea¬ 
shores,  open  spaces,  and  other  irreplaceable 
natural  assets  to  industry,  commercial  users, 
and  developers:  rising  levels  of  air  pollution; 
federally  sponsored  or  aided  construction  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  highways,  airports,  and  other 
public  works  projects  which  proceed  without 
reference  to  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
local  people. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
basic  causes  of  these  increasingly  trouble¬ 
some  and  often  critical  problems  of  domestic 
policy.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  capacity  to  achieve  important  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  and  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  It  is  the  Committee’s 
belief  that  S.  1075  will  also  provide  a  model 
and  a  demonstration  to  which  State  govern¬ 
ments  may  look  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize 
local  institutions  and  to  establish  local  poli¬ 
cies  conducive  to  sound  environmental 
management.  This  objective  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  because  many  of  the  most  serious 
environmental  problems  the  Nation  faces  are 
within  the  scope  and,  often,  within  the  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  State  action  and 
State  responsibility. 

S.  1075  is  also  designed  to  deal  with  the 
long-range  implications  of  many  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  environmental  problems  which  have 
caused  great  public  concern  in  recent  years. 
The  challenge  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment,  is,  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modern 
man  to  himself.  The  principal  threats  to  the 
environment  and  the  Nation’s  life  support 
system  are  those  that  man  has  himself  in¬ 
duced  in  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth, 
greater  productivity,  and  other  Important 
values.  These  threats- — whether  in  the  form 
of  FK)llution,  crowding,  ugliness,  or  in  some 
other  form — ^were  noit  achieved  intentionally. 
They  were  the  spinoff,  the  fallout,  and  the 
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unanticipated  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  pursuit  of  narrower,  more  immedi¬ 
ate  goals. 

’The  purpose  of  S.  1075  is,  therefore,  to 
establish  a  national  policy  designed  to  cope 
with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  im¬ 
pending.  The  measure  is  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  existing,  but  narrow  and  fractionated 
congressional  declarations  of  environmental 
policy. 

The  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969’’  would  contribute  to  a  more  orderly, 
rational,  and  constructive  Federal  response 
to  environmental  decisionmaking  in  five  ma¬ 
jor  ways.  ’These  are  briefly  set  out  below: 

1.  Management  of  the  environment  is  a 
matter  of  critical  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Virtually  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  plays  some  role  in  determining  how 
well  the  environment  is  managed.  Yet,  many 
of  these  agencies  do  not  have  a  mandate,  a 
body  of  law,  or  a  set  of  policies  to  guide 
their  actions  which  have  an  Impact  on  the 
environment.  In  fact,  the  authorizing  legis¬ 
lation  of  some  agencies  has  been  construed 
to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  important 
environmental  values. 

Section  101  of  S.  1075  rectifies  this  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  congressional  declaration  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practi¬ 
cable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  to  improve 
and  coordinate  Federal  planning  and  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  end  that  certain  broad  national 
goals  in  the  management  of  the  enviroment 
may  be  attained. 

2.  A  statement  of  national  policy  for  the 
environment — like  other  major  policy  decla¬ 
rations — is  in  large  measure  concerned  with 
principle  rather  than  detail;  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  broad  national  goals  rather  than  nar¬ 
row  and  specific  procedures  for  implementa¬ 
tion.  But.  if  goals  and  principles  are  to  be 
effective,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  action.  S.  1075  thus  incorporates 
certain  “action-forcing”  provisions  and 
procedures  which  are  designed  to  assure 
that  all  Federal  agencies  plan  and  work  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  better 
environment. 

3.  One  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  environmental  abuse  and  deterioration  is 
that  actions — often  actions  having  irreversi¬ 
ble  consequences — are  undertaken  without 
adequate  consideration  of,  or  knowledge 
about,  their  impact  on  the  environment.  Sec¬ 
tion  201  seeks  to  overcome  this  limitation 
by  authorizing  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  their  ex¬ 
isting  programs  and  authorities,  to  conduct 
research,  studies,  and  siu-veys  related  to  eco¬ 
logical  systems  and  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
agencies  to  make  this  information  available 
to  the  public,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  utilize  ecological  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects. 

Recognizing  the  leading  role  which  the 
President  has  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  coordination 
of  Federal  activities  in  the  area  of  environ¬ 
mental  administration,  the  committee  has 
adopted  provisions  designed  to  assist  and 
strengthen  this  office.  The  committee  also  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  designate  one  or 
more  lead  agencies  to  carry  out  a  grant  pro¬ 
gram,  to  maintain  an  Inventory  of  develop¬ 
ment  projects  which  make  significant  en¬ 
vironmental  modifications,  to  establish  a 
data  collection  system,  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments. 

4.  Title  III  establishes  an  independent, 
high-level,  three-member  Board  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Board  is  pat¬ 
terned  very  closely  after  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  which  was  established  by  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  Board’s  function  is  to  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  and  analysis  of  environmental 
trends  and  the  factors  which  affect  these 
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trends,  and  to  relate  each  area  of  study  and 
analysis  to  the  social,  economic,  health,  and 
conservation  goals  of  the  Nation.  The  Board 
will  provide  an  overview  of  how  effectively 
the  Nation  is  maintaining  a  quality  environ¬ 
ment  for  future  and  present  generations.  In 
addition,  it  will  he  uniquely  equipped  to  serve 
an  early  warning  function  by  identifying 
emerging  environmental  problems  at  an 
early  date  so  that  proper  responses  may  be 
prepared  before  situations  reach  crisis 
proportions  and  before  the  costs  of  dealing 
with  problems  grow  large. 

The  Board  would  also  strength  the  Office 
of  the  President  by  providing  advice,  assist¬ 
ance,  and  staff  support  on  the  formulation  of 
national  policies  and  other  measures  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  environment.  In 
addition, the  Board  would  assist  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report. 

5.  Section  303  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report  on  the  curent  status 
and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  man¬ 
made,  and  altered  enviromnental  systems  of 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  the  report  is  to 
identify  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
quality,  management,  and  the  utilization  of 
these  environmental  systems  and  the  effects 
of  these  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

At  present,  there  is  no  report  available 
which  summarizes  and  brings  together  in 
one  convenient  place  an  authoritative  and 
periodic  statement  on  the  status  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Instead,  there  are  hundreds  of 
reports  which  deal  with  some  small  aspects 
of  environmental  management.  More  often 
than  not  these  are  technical  in  nature  and 
do  not  provide  meaningful  measures  of  how 
well  the  Nation  is  meeting  environmental 
goals  and  objectives.  The  annual  report  re¬ 
quired  by  S.  1075  would  provide  a  baseline  and 
a  periodic  objective  statement  of  national 
progress  in  achieving  a  quality  environ¬ 
ment  for  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

BACKGROUND 

Legislative  history 

S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  was  introduced  in  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress  on  February  18,  1969,  by  Senator  Jack- 
son.  Hearings  on  this  and  two  related  bills 
introduced  by  Senators  Nelson  (S.  1752)  and 
McGovern  (S.  237)  were  held  on  April  16, 
1969,  before  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Following  a  staff  study 
and  consultations  with  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments,  the  committee  considered  S.  1075  in 
executive  session  on  June  18,  1969.  Following 
the  adoption  of  a  number  of  committee 
amendments,  the  measure  was  ordered  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  on  June  18,  1969.  At  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  committee 
voted,  on  July  8,  1969,  to  reconsider-  the 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  considering  addi¬ 
tional  amendments.  The  amendments  were 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a 
July  7,  1969,  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  proposed  amendments  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  S.  1075  were  adopted. 
Amendments  proposed  to  title  III  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  adopted  in  part 
and  rejected  in  part.  Following  the  adoption 
of  other  amendments  suggested  by  members 
of  the  committee,  the  measure  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  8,  1969. 

S.  1075,  as  introduced,  was  substantially 
the  same  measure  as  S.  2805  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  90th  Congress  on  December 
15,  1967,  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel. 
The  far-reaching  objectives  of  S.  2805  and 
similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  90th 
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Congress  by  Members  of  both  Houses  were 
considered  at  a  unique  joint  House-Senate 
colloquium  convened  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  July  17,  1968,  to  discuss 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment.^ 

Many  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  S.  1075  were  drawn  from  ambitious 
measures  introduced  in  previous  Congresses. 
Of  particular  relevance  were  S.  2549,  the  Re¬ 
sources  and  Conservation  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Murray  in  1959  and  S.  2282  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Nelson  in  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Murray  bill,  endorsed  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  Senators  in  the  86th  and 
subsequently  in  the  87th  Congress,  called  for 
the  establishment  of  more  efficient  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  President’s  Office  to  cordlnate  re- 
somce  conservation  on  the  basis  of  national 
goals.  The  Nelson  bill  included  broad  pro¬ 
visions  to  cope  with  inadequate  use  and 
application  by  Federal  agencies  of  ecological 
knowledge  and  research  methods  for  attain¬ 
ing  better  management  of  our  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
each  of  these  and  other  environmental 
measures  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee.® 

Other  concepts  and  ideas  incorporated  into 
S.  1075  were  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  previously  mentioned  joint  House-Sen¬ 
ate  colloquium,  from  technical  reports,  con¬ 
ferences  and  symposai,  and  from  books  and 
journals  dealing  with  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.® 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  reviewed 
and  drawn  upon  concepts  and  ideas  incor¬ 
porated  into  many  measures  introduced  in 
this  and  previous  Congresses  related  to  var¬ 
ious  aspects  of  environmental  management.’ 

Need  for  the  measure 

This  committee  has  compiled  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  demonstrating  instances  of 
shortcomings,  problems,  and  even  national 
crises  arising  in  many  respects  from  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  Nation’s  environmental 
management  policies  and  practices.  Similar 
evidence  has  been  compiled  by  other  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  is  a  recurrent 
topic  in  the  news  media  and  in  popular  and 
technical  publications. 

Extensive  collections  of  commentary  re¬ 
garding  specific  examples  of  environmental 
problems  along  with  commentary  by  recog¬ 
nized  spokesmen  and  authorities  in  the  field 
have  been  published  by  this  committee  in 
the  transcripts  of  the  joint  House-Senate  col¬ 
loquium  to  discuss  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  (90th  Cong.,  second  sess.) ,  in 
the  hearing  on  a  national  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  (91st  Cong.,  first  sess.),  and  elsewhere.® 
The  latter  document  includes  an  appendix 
entitled  “Bibliography  on  Environmental  Is¬ 
sues,’’  which  lists  numerous  books,  pap>ers, 
articles,  and  other  published  material  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  critical  problems  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  a 
summary  of  this  voluminous  data  in  this  re¬ 
port.  Drawing  upon  the  testimony  presented 
to  this  and  other  committees,  however,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  following  basic 
propositions  summarize  the  situation  of  con¬ 
temporary  America  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  the  management  of  the 
environment : 

1.  Population  growth  and  increasing  per 
capita  material  demands  are  placing  un¬ 
precedented  pressures  upon  a  finite  resource 
base. 

2.  Advancing  scientific  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  vastly  enlarged  man’s  ability  to 
alter  the  physical  environment. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  life  support  system.  The  pursuit  of 
greater  material  wealth  and  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  the  quest  for  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  requirements  of  worldwide  responsi¬ 


bilities  have  had  unplanned  and  often  un¬ 
foreseen  consequences  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
source  depletion,  pollution,  ill  conceived 
urbanization,  and  other  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  degradation. 

4.  The  attainment  of  effective  national  en¬ 
vironmental  management  requires  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  endorsement  of  a  set  of  resource  man¬ 
agement  values  which  are  in  the  long-range 
public  interest  and  which  merit  the  support 
of  all  social  institutions.  The  Federal  role 
will  involve  in  some  measure  nearly  every 
Federal  agency.  Successful  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  in  environmental  management  must  be 
based  upon  the  best  possible  information 
and  analyses  concerning  the  status  and 
trends  of  environmental  conditions.  Federal 
action  must  rest  upon  a  clear  statement  of 
the  values  and  goals  which  we  seek;  in  short, 
a  national  environmental  policy. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  how 
critical  the  Nation’s  present  environmental 
situation  has  become.  Some  respected 
scholars  insist  that  a  number  of  crises  al¬ 
ready  exist.  Others  maintain  that  there  is 
yet  time  to  prevent  them.  There  is  nearly 
unanimous  agreement,  however,  that  action 
is  needed  and  that,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
dangerous  conditions  exist. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  not  concluded  that  the  com¬ 
plex  environmental  problems  we  face  are 
susceptible  of  easy  solution.  It  is  however, 
clear  that  the  Congress  cannot  disavow  its 
responsibility  to  establish  basic  policies  and 
to  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  agen¬ 
cies  it  has  created.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  stated  this  responsibility 
clearly : 

“Policymaking  is  not  a  function  that  can 
be  performed  properly  by  a  small  group  of 
appointed  officials,  no  matter  how  able  or 
well  intentloned.  Only  in  Congress,  where  the 
Members  are  directly  answerable  to  the  elec¬ 
torate,  can  competing  political  Interests  be 
adequately  represented  and  properly  accom¬ 
modated.” 

In  gathering  testimony  on  various  aspects 
of  national  environmental  policy  over  the 
past  decade,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  received  broad  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  diverse  segments  of  American,  so¬ 
ciety — from  the  scientific  community,  the 
universities,  business  and  labor,  and  from 
public  affairs  groups.  The  committee  believes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  move  ahead  to  define 
the  “environmental”  desires  of  the  American 
people  in  operational  terms  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Government  agencies  at  all  levels,  the 
courts,  private  enterprise,  and  the  public  can 
consider  and  act  upon. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  S.  1075  TO  EXISTING  POLICIES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Existing  policies 

Congress  over  the  past  decade  has  passed 
a  procession  of  landmark  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  on  behalf  of  recreation  and  wilderness, 
national  recreational  planning,  national  wa¬ 
ter  planning  and  research,  wilderness  preser¬ 
vation,  review  of  public  land  policies,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  national  trails  and  a 
system  of  national  scenic  rivers,  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  pollution  control,  noise  abatement,  pres¬ 
ervation  of  endangered  wildlife,  urban  plan¬ 
ning  for  open  space,  oceanography,  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  highways,  protection  of  shorelines 
and  estuaries,  and  other  related  areas.  Many 
of  these  measures  originated  in  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.® 
Others  originated  in  other  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  All  of  them,  in 
specific  and  specialized  ways,  constitute  con¬ 
gressional  mandates  on  various  aspects  of  en¬ 
vironmental  pKOlicy.  Taken  together,  these 
measures  provide  an  impreslve  record  of 
congresional  action  and  concern. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  recent  hear¬ 
ings,  seminars,  colloquia,  and  staff  studies 
conducted  by  the  committee,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  very  real  reason  for  concern  for  those 
areas  in  which  no  policies  have  been  estab- 
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llshed  or  In  whlcli  the  conflicting  operational 
policies  of  different  agencies  are  frustrating 
and  complicating  the  achievement  of  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  objectives  which  are  in 
the  Interest  of  all.  Many  older  operating 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  not  at  present  have  a  mandate 
within  the  body  of  their  enabling  laws  to 
allow  them  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
environmental  values.  In  other  agencies,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  expenditure  of  funds  is 
involved,  an  official’s  latitude  to  deviate  from 
narrow  policies  or  the  “most  economical  al¬ 
ternative”  to  achieve  an  environmental  goal 
may  be  strictly  circumscribed  by  congres¬ 
sional  authorizations  which  have  overlooked 
existing  or  potential  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  or  the  limitations  of  agency  procedures. 
There  is  also  reason  for  serious  concern  over 
the  activities  of  those  agencies  which  do  not 
feel  they  have  sufficient  authority  to  under¬ 
take  needed  research  and  action  to  enhance, 
preserve,  and  maintain  the  qualitative  side 
of  the  environment  in  coimectlon  with  de¬ 
velopment  activities. 

S.  1075,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  all  agencies  and  all  Federal 
officials  with  a  l^lslatlve  mandate  and  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  on  the  environment.  This  would 
be  true  of  the  licensing  functions  of  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  as  well  as  the  ongoing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  regular  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  by  providing  a  statement  of 
national  environmental  goals,  policies,  and 
procedures,  S.  1075  would  given  renewed  and 
vigorous  emphasis  to  the  Importance  of  ex¬ 
isting  environmental  programs  and  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  better  Fed¬ 
eral  environmental  management  practices  Is 
not  totally  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  policy. 
As  noted  earlier,  there  are  many  specific  and 
specialized  legislative  policies  on  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  environment.  The  present  prob¬ 
lem  also  Involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and 
better  coordinate  existing  policies  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  by  which  they  may  be  continu¬ 
ously  reviewed  to  determine  whether  they 
meet  the  overall  goal  of  a  quality  life  in  a 
quality  environment  for  all  Americans. 

Titles  n  and  HI  of  S.  1075  provide  co¬ 
ordinating  and  oversight  measures  which  are 
designed  to  hrsuxe  that  a  coordinated  Federal 
response  to  the  problems  of  environmental 
management  ore  prepared.. 

Existing  institutions 

The  Federal  Government,  at  present,  is  not 
well  structured  for  the  administration  of 
complex  environmental  issues  or  to  offer 
meaningful  alternatives  to  past  methods  of 
coping  with  environmental  problems.^'’  Com¬ 
pensatory  measures  have  been  sought 
through  interagency  agreements  and  under¬ 
standings  which  require  Joint  consultation 
and  planning  in  specified  cases  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  administration.^ 

While  this  represents  an  improvement  in 
some  areas  of  environmental  administration 
and  policymaking,  the  compensatory  meas¬ 
ures  are  more  in  the  nature  of  palliatives 
than  basic  reforms,  more  In  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  statesmanship  rather  than  basic 
policy  determinations.  In  effect,  they  treat 
the  symptoms  rather  than  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Functions  of  oversight  and  assessment.  In¬ 
sofar  as  they  are  presently  fulfilled,  are  vested 
with  a  number  of  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  with  the  Bmeau  of  the  Budget.  Budget’s 
concern  has  proven  to  be  more  fiscal  than 
policy  oriented.  ’The  segmented  committee 
structure  of  Congress,  coupled  with  Inade¬ 
quate  time  and  staff  to  survey  the  broad 
range  of  environmental  quality  problems, 
make  it  improbable  that  all  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  will,  or  can  be  expected  to 
provide  a  continuous  and  informed  sub¬ 
stitute  for  legislation  through  which  a  com¬ 
prehensive  environmental  public  policy  can 
be  developed  and  applied.^ 


’The  present  administration  has  recognized 
that  dealing  with  complex  environmental 
questions  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
focal  point  for  the  consideration  of  environ¬ 
mental  values  within  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  June  3,  1969,  President  Nixon  es¬ 
tablished  by  Executive  Order  11472  an  inter¬ 
agency  Environmental  Quality  Coimcil  to  be 
composed  of  six  Cabinet  officers  and  to  be 
Chaired  by  himself.  The  Executive  order  also 
established  a  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality,  revoked  a  number 
of  prior  Executive  orders,  and  delegated  cer¬ 
tain  staff  functions  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

During  the  April  16  hearings  on  S.  1075, 
members  of  the  Committee  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  President’s  science 
adviser  of  the  President’s  Intent  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  Interagency  Council  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
Council  could  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  which  were  of  con¬ 
cern  to  more  than  one  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  required 
“action.” 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  did,  how¬ 
ever,  question  whether  'an  interagency  coun¬ 
cil  alone  could  provide  the  objective  and  im¬ 
partial  advice  and  adversary  support  the 
President  needs  in  dealing  with  environmen¬ 
tal  problems. 

Senator  Jackson,  in  a  dialog  with  Dr.  Du- 
Brldge,  noted  that —  “*  *  ♦  the  advice,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  the  President  would 
receive  from  the  departments  will  be  advice 
that  wlU  not  be  adverse  to  them.  It  will  be 
compromised  advice.  This  has  been  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  agencies.  It  is  hard  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  get  objetclve  advice.  This  is  why  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  plays  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  role.  ’This  is  why  your  office  [Office  of 
Science  and  Technology]  plays  on  impor¬ 
tant  role.  You  have  science  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Governmen'f,  and  the  President 
really  needs  to  be  armed  with  Information 
with  which  he  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
Cabinet  departments.  He  needs  to  be  armed 
with  impartial  advice,  even  advice  of  an  ad¬ 
versary  nature  which  will  place  the  options 
for  decision  before  the  President. 

“What  I  am  concerned  about,  you  see.  Is 
whether  or  not  the  President  Is  going  to  be 
presented  with  a  series  of  options  that  stem 
from  an  Impartial  source.  This  is  casting  no 
reflection  on  any  department,  but  every  Cabi¬ 
net  officer  gets  pressures  right  from  the 
bottom  on  up.” 

Concern  was  also  expressed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  over  whether  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  officers  involved 
would  have  the  time  and  energy  to  provide 
the  continuity  of  effort  required.  Concern 
was  voiced  over  the  level  of  staff  support 
which  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
would  be  able  to  make  available  to  assist 
the  President’s  Council. 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  both  the  President’s  Council 
and  an  independent  board  of  environmental 
advisers  as  proposed  in  S.  1075,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  both  are  needed.  ’Their  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  as  expressed  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order  and  in  title  III  of  S.  1075  are 
not  In  conflict.  They  are  complementary 
bodies:  one  action -oriented  and  composed 
of  those  Cabinet  officers  chiefly  concerned 
with  environmental  matters,  and  the  other 
providing  objective  and  impartial  advice  as 
well  as  a  long-range  overview  and  problem 
identification  function. 

SUMMARY 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  its  environment,  the 
unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and 
the  impact  of  science  and  technology  make 
a  pyollcy  necessary  today.  ’The  expression  “en¬ 
vironmental  quality”  symbolizes  the  complex 
and  Interrelated  aspects  of  man’s  dependence 
upon  his  environment.  Most  Americans  now 
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vmderstand,  far  better  than  our  forebears 
could  the  nature  of  man-environment  re¬ 
lationships.  ’The  evidence  requiring  timely 
public  action  Is  clear.  The  Nation  has  in  many 
areas  overdrawn  its  bank  accovmt  in  life- 
sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these  ele¬ 
ments — air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  at  present  provides  no  substitutes. 
Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now  costing 
us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportunities  fore¬ 
gone,  in  impairment  of  health,  and  In  dis¬ 
comfort  and  inconvenience,  but  also  in  a 
demand  upon  tax  dollars  upon  personal  In¬ 
comes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  om  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  “Interest  charges”  in  environmental  de¬ 
terioration  will  rvm.  ’The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  of  getting  on  to  a  sovmd  basis 
for  the  future  will  never  again  be  less  than 
it  is  today.’® 

Natural  beauty,  increased  recreational  op- 
portrmity,  urban  esthetics  and  other  ameni¬ 
ties  would  be  important  byproducts  of  a  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy.  ’They  are  worthy 
and  Important  public  objectives  in  their  own 
right.  But  the  compelling  reasons  for  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  are  more  deeply  based.  ’The  sur¬ 
vival  of  man,  in  a  world  in  which  decency 
and  dignity  are  possible,  Is  the  basic  reason 
for  bringing  man’s  impact  on  his  environ¬ 
ment  under  informed  and  responsible  con¬ 
trol.  The  economic  costs  of  maintaining  a 
life-sustaining  environment  are  unavoidable. 
We  have  not  understood  the  necessity  for 
respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature 
in  accommodating  itself  to  man’s  exactions, 
nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of 
adaption  to  deteriorating  conditions.  In  om 
management  of  the  environment  we  have 
exceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative 
powers,  and  in  one  form  or  another  we  must 
now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  maintaining  air, 
water,  soil,  and  living  space  in  quantities  and 
qualities  sufficient  to  om-  needs.  Economic 
good  sense  requires  the  declaration  of  a  policy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  program  now.  Today  we 
have  the  option  of  charmeling  some  of  our 
wealth  into  the  protection  of  our  future. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this  in  an  adequate  and 
timely  manner,  we  may  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted,  even  in  this  generation,  with  an 
environmental  catastrophe  that  could  render 
our  wealth  meaningless  and  which  no  amount 
of  money  could  ever  cure. 

footnotes 

’An  excellent  up-to-date  assessment  of  our 
present  resource  posture  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re¬ 
search  Council.  The  summary  of  findings  and 
recommendations  is  presented  as  appendix  1 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  “National  Environmental  Pol¬ 
icy,”  Apr.  16,  1969. 

®  A  recent  analysis  conducted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  showed 
that  environmental  programs  are  presently 
administered  by  63  Federal  agencies  located 
within  10  of  the  13  departments  as  well  as  16 
independent  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

®  National  environmental  policy,  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  first 
sess.,  on  S.  1075,  S.  1752,  and  S.  237,  Apr.  16, 
1969.  S.  1752,  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Nel¬ 
son,  would  create  a  five-member  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  This  Council  would  be  responsible 
for  assisting  the  President  in  preparing  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  report 
would  be  reviewed  by  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  measure  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  studies  of  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  evaluate  and  disseminate  such  infor¬ 
mation,  and  consult  with  and  provide  tech- 
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nical  assistance  to  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

S.  237,  as  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern, 
would  require  that  the  President  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  environment.  The  measure  would  also 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Advis¬ 
ers  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  En¬ 
vironment  which  would  be  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  three-member 
Council  wouuld  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  recommending  national  policies 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment. 
For  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  and  plan,  this  bill  would  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  special 
committees  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and 
Environment. 

‘  The  proceedings  were  published  under  the 
title:  “Joint  House-Senate  Colloquliun  To 
Discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environ¬ 
ment,”  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  July  17,  1968. 

Following  the  colloquium,  a  “Congressional 
White  Paper”  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Cochairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  George 
Miller  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress.  This  document,  issued 
as  a  joint  committee  print  by  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  Committee  and  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  disitributed  to 
the  entire  Congress  in  October  1968,  sum¬ 
marized  the  key  points  raised  in  the  dialog 
between  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
colloquium  participants  which  Included  five 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science 
Adviser,  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  and  Dean 
Don  K.  Price  of  Harvard. 

A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  “A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment”  was  prepared 
for  the  committee’s  use  and  was  printed  as  a 
committee  print  on  July  11,  1968.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell  of 
Indiana  University  and  William  J.  Van  Ness, 
special  counsel  to  the  committee.  The  report 
was  used  as  a  background  document  for  the 
colloquium.  It  raises  and  discusses  in  detail 
many  of  the  issues  and  questions  implicit  in 
establishing  a  national  environmental  policy. 

‘  Proposed  Resources  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1960,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  86th 
Cong.,  second  sess.  on  S,  2549,  Jah.  25,  26,  28, 
and  29,  1960.  Ecological  Research  and  Siu-veys,’ 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  89th  Cong., 
second  sess.,  April  27,  1966,  on  S.  2282. 

«  For  a  detailed  listing  of  these  docriments 
see  app.  A,  entitled  “A  Documentation  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Problems,  p.  25,  in  A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,  committee  print. 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  July  11,  1968;  see  also  the  “Bibliography 
on  Environmental  Issues,”  pp.  192-204  in  Na¬ 
tional  Environmental  Policy,  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  on  S.  1075,  S. 
237,  and  S.  1752,  Apr.  16,  1969. 

’’  In  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Cong.,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  tabulated  over 
100  bills  which  were  directly  concerned  with 
environmental  issues,  covering  a  broad  area 
of  interest — cleaning  up  the  Nation’s  rivers 
and  better  approaches  to  smog  control,  im¬ 
proving  the  use  of  open  space  and  prevention 
of  disorderly  encroachment  by  superhigh¬ 
ways,  factories  and  other  developments,  im¬ 
proved  protection  of  areas  of  high  fertility, 
wiser  application  of  pesticides,  whose  residues 
affect  both  man  and  wildlife,  and  the  control 
of  urban  sprawl,  unsightly  junkyards,  bill¬ 
boards,  and  power  facilities  that  lower  the 
amenities  of  landscape. 

In  the  present  Congress,  an  initial  tabula¬ 
tion  indicates  that  over  40  bills  have  been 


introduced  which  are  concerned  either  with  a 
national  fiolicy  for  the  environment  or  the 
establishment  of  machinery  to  study  the 
overall  problems  of  the  human  environment. 
Of  the  16  standing  conunlttees  of  the  Senate, 
eight  have  broad  jurisdiction  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  Of  the  21  House  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  11  are  similarly  Involved.  See  “A  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  for  the  Environment,  app.  B,  p. 
29,  committee  print  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  July  11,  1968; 
“Congressional  White  Paper  on  A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,”  app.  p.  17,  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  October  1968;  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  Multilith,  TP  450, 
SP  170  entitled  “Environmental  Quality:  Se¬ 
lected  Bills  and  Resolutions,”  June  20,  1969. 

®  See,  for  example,  “Selected  Excerpts  on 
Environmental  Management  Policy,”  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  Feb.  6,  1968,  by  Senator 
Jackson,  and  the  committee  publications 
cited  in  previous  footnotes. 

®  See  or  example,  “A  Brief  Presentation 
of  the  Committee’s  History  and  Jurisdiction, 
and  A  Summary  of  its  Accomplishments  Din¬ 
ing  the  90th  Congress,”  committee  print. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

See,  also  the  existing  legislation  which 
affects  coordination  of  Federal,  air  quality, 
water  quality,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  re¬ 
lated  public  works  projects  cited  in  S.  2391, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle  and  others  on 
June  12,  1969. 

This  deficiency  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  two  documents  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences:  Paul  Weiss,  “Renew¬ 
able  Resources:  A  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources”  (NAS-NRC  Ihibl.  No. 
lOOA,  1962;  “Resources  and  Man,”  NAS-NRC. 
(In  press.)  Also  see  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  “Ad¬ 
ministrative  Possibilities  for  Environmenteil 
Control,”  in  The  Future  Environments  of 
North  America  (Natural  History  Press,  1966), 
and  the  hearings  on  S.  1075. 

^  The  inadequacies  of  such  compensatory 
measures  are  discussed  in  the  following: 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  “Managing  the  Federal 
Government,”  in  Agenda  for  the  Nation 
(Brookings  Institution,  1968) . 

This  fundamental  issue  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  “Congressional  White  Paper  on 
a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  op. 
cit. 

“For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  and 
social  costs  of  continuing  past  environmental 
management  practices  see  page  5,  “A  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  Com¬ 
mittee  Print,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  July  11,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment;  to  authorize 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  quality  of  the  human  environ¬ 
ment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers.” 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  making 
time  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  was  happy  to  yield,  and  I  sup¬ 
port  the  measure  which  he  has  just  car¬ 
ried  through  to  passage. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133— 
INTRODUCTT^  OP  A  JOINT  RES¬ 
OLUTION  RBDESIGNATING  CAPE 
KENNEDY  ^  CAPE  CANAVERAL 


Mr.  HOUiAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  dea^  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  JohH  P.  Kennedy,  by  an  assassin’s 
bullet,  ^ft  this  Nation  and  other  free 
nations  throughout  the  world  stunned 
witl^rief.  Along  with  millions  of  others, 
I  shared  the  grief  on  that  sad  occasion. 
/Understandably,  during  our  period  of 
/mourning  some  things  were  done  with¬ 
out  our  properly  thinking  through  the 
actions  taken.  Upon  reflection  and  fur¬ 
ther  study,  we  And  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  request  of  President  Johnson,  re¬ 
designating  Cape  Canaveral  in  Florida 
as  ‘‘Cape  Kennedy,”  was  ill-advised. 
However,  the  President’s  Executive  Order 
11129,  dated  November  29,  1963,  desig¬ 
nating  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  located 
on  Cape  Canaveral  as  the  John  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Space  Center,  was  most  fitting. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Florida  are 
in  complete  accord  with  the  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  designating  the 
NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  facili¬ 
ties  on  Cape  Canaveral  the  John  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Space  Center.  It  is  a  proper  and 
lasting  memorial  to  a  dearly  loved  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  every  effort  was  to  aid  his  fel¬ 
low  man,  his  country,  and  the  people  of 
the  world  to  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
way  of  life  and  whose  inspii’ed  leadership 
'v^d  so  much  to  advance  our  exploration 
of  outer  space.  Our  Florida  people  are 
piWd  to  have  on  our  soil  the  John  F. 
Kemedy  Space  Center. 

Hoover,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  a 
historianSpf  note  and  who  cherished  the 
heritage  V  this  Nation,  would  have 
wanted  acthm  taken  that  would  in  any 
way  cause  us  lo  lose  any  of  our  historical 
background  gained  throughout  the 
years.  The  name>,Cape  Canaveral  is  one 
of  the  oldest  known^and  most  continuous¬ 
ly  used  place  narrujs  on  the  American 
Atlantic  coast.  TheN^iscovery  of  this 
landmark  is  accredited^to  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  its  name  is  recordedvon  many  of  the 
earliest  known  Spanish  and  French  maps 
and  charts  before  even  Ca^  Cod,  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  Jamestown  Naore  their 
proud  names.  It  was  in  use  on  inaps  and 
charts  of  world  navigators  from\he  days 
of  the  discovery  and  exploration  ^Flor¬ 
ida  until  1963,  well  over  400  years.  \ 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  to^y 
submitting  a  resolution  for  myself  ai^ 
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Biy  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
GtoRNEY,  which  would  redesignate  Cape 
KCTvpedy  as  Cape  Canaveral.  I  emphasize 
that^iis  is  a  joint,  bipartisan,  and  even 
nonpaHisan  resolution  offered  jointly  by 
the  twd^  Senators  from  Florida.  This 
resolutioriValso  provides  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  NA^  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  referred  to  in  Presidential  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  1U29  dated  November  29, 
1963,  shall  conthiue  to  be  known  perma¬ 
nently  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

I  might  add  that  I  i^ave  personally  dis¬ 
cussed  the  introduction,  of  this  resolution 
with  the  senior  Senator'*^rom  Massachu¬ 
setts  so  that  he  would  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  Florida  Stal^  Legislature 
recently  passed  a  resolution^  requesting 
that  Cape  Kennedy  be  officially  redesig¬ 
nated  Cape  Canaveral  and  wouM  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  the  people\of  the 
State  of  Florida  regarding  the  pro^sal 
as  reflected  in  numerous  newspaper^di- 
torials  throughout  the  State,  and  by  ^e 
resolution  of  the  Florida  State  Histories 
Society  and  by  numerous  other  historical 
and  civic  bodies. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Vii^inla  in  the  chair) .  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133),  to 
redesignate  the  area  in  the  State  of 
Florida  known  as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape 
Canaveral,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Gurney)  ,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (by  unanimous  consent) . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
3neld  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney). 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  happy  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  reiterate  what  he  has  said,  that  this 
represents  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  the  area  of  Cape  Cana¬ 
veral,  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  Kennedy y 
Space  Center,  as  well  as  other  parts 
Florida.  I  perhaps  know  the  area  bett^ 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congressyne- 
cause  I  represent  it  for  6  years  m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  ^egan 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  know  per¬ 
sonally  a  great  many  of  the  n/fople  who 
work  in  the  space  center  an^ who  work 
outside  of  the  space  center. 

I  can  attest  to  the  fact/that  it  is  the 
overwhelming  sentimerdr  of  the  people 
of  the  area  that  the  ifame  be  changed 
back  to  its  former  nanfe.  Cape  Canaveral, 
from  its  present  nanre. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
has  pointed  ouy  this  sentiment  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  supported  not  only  by  the 
people  of  tl^  area  but  also  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  tl^ Florida  Legislature,  bipar¬ 
tisan  anffnonpartLsan,  joined  by  Demo¬ 
crats  an^ Republicans.  It  also  represents 
the  w^es  of  the  congressional  delega¬ 
tion  S-om  Florida. 

:tually,  I  think  the  change  of  the 
n^e  of  the  geographical  point.  Cape 
fanaveral,  was  probably  a  mistake.  I  did 
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quite  a  bit  of  research  in  this  matter 
some  years  ago,  in  1963,  when  the  name 
was  changed.  The  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  which  was  referred  to  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Holland,  makes  no  mention,  of 
course,  of  Cape  Canaveral.  It  simply  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Air  Force  station  and  to  the 
NASA  installation  and  designates  them 
as  the  Kennedy  Space  Center — some¬ 
thing  with  which  the  people  of  Florida 
agree;  and  we  are  very  proud  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Actually,  however,  further  research 
that  I  did  on  this  matter  5  years  ago  in¬ 
dicated  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  name 
change  accomplished  by  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names,  which  is  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  this  responsibility, 
was  really  a  mistake. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  there  were  no 
hearings  at  the  time  as  required  by  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  even 
a  meeting  of  the  full  Board.  How  it 
came  about,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  intention  at  that  time  was 
Really  to  change  the  name  of  the 
iphic  area. 

might  further  point  out — aod  I 
thin\  this  is  really  the  meat  of  sit- 
uatiork  the  Senator  has  touch^  upon 
it,  and\will  emphasize  it — th^ the  his¬ 
torical  siSmificance  of  the  ii^e  “Cape 
CanaverarV  goes  back  w^  over  400 
years.  As  a  inatter  of  facit,  the  earliest 
date  is  1530,  ^  the  Libr^(ry  of  Congress 
has  informed  ^e,  any  the  name  then 
appeared  upon  ^  eiurly  map  of  that 
date.  It  appeared  ot^ther  maps,  also.  It 
may  well  be  theAddest  geographical 
point  in  the  UniKed  ^ates.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  easiest  in^e  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemis^ere,  for  that 
matter. 

The  pe^le  who  desireX  the  name 
change  i^lly  want  to  preser^  the  his¬ 
torical  iiignificance  of  the  name  “Cape 
Canav^al.”  That  is  the  reason'^r  the 
intr^uction  of  the  resolution,  anX  that 
ceriainly  is  the  reason  for  the  unanimous 
s^port  behind  it.  Everybody  wants  Xhe 
fame  of  the  space  installation  to  remans 
as  it  is  today — the  Kennedy  Space  Cen-'^ 
ter.  But  the  overwhelming  sentiment  is 
that  the  geographical'  point  now  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  be  changed  back  to 
Cape  Canaveral. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
early  consider  and  speedily  and  favorably 
pass  upon  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  able 
and  very  fine  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn¬ 
ing  business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  concentration  in  the  pending 
debate  is  upon  the  ABM  and  its  deploy¬ 
ment,  yet  the  issue  is  wider.  One  cannot 


deal  with  the  question  of  the  ABM . 
isolation,  but  of  necessity  must  con¬ 
sider  it  in  its  relationship  to  ourystra- 
tegic  force  levels  and  its  compaifiiem  and 
supplemental  systems.  For  example,  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  ABM  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  contemplate  the 
implications  of  MIRV’s. 

Much  has  been  said  al^t  the  action- 
reaction  effect  of  the  nylear  anns  race. 
Indeed,  none  of  our  a^ons  and  none  of 
our  systems  are  unre^ed  to  the  behavior 
of  other  nuclear  pfTO'ers;  nor  are  they 
unrelated  to  our  jmlitary  or  diplomatic 
responsibilities  ifround  the  globe.  Mr. 
President,  the^  are  hopes  within  this 
Chamber  thy  some  compromise  on  the 
present  issue  can  be  reached.  The  dis- 
tinguisheySenator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper) /and  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigfm  (Mr.  Hart)  have  proposed  a 
soimyalternative . 

Yjn,  let  us  project  our  thoughts  beyond 
the  debate  today.  It  seems  essential  that 
4  consider  the  forthcoming  arms  limi¬ 
tation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  prospects.  All  approach  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  profound  hope;  but  good 
intentions  are  nothing  more  than  good 
dreams  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
action. 

How  can  we  create  the  best  conditions 
and  best  attitude  to  commence  these 
talks? 

I  would  suggest  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  military  procm*ement  bill  now 
before  us  but  delay  or  set  aside  action 
upon  the  ABM  system.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  administration  announce  that 
we  would  cease  all  testing  of  the  MIRV 
system.  Indeed  it  might  be  advisable  to 
proclaim  that  we  will  cease  aU  produc¬ 
tion  of  strategic  forces,  continuing  oniy 
on  those  essential  for  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  that  these  things  would  be 
done  upon  the  condition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  take  reciprocal  action.  This  would 
be  a  moratorium  in  effect  upon  strategic 
weapons  development.  It  would  allow  us 
to  enter  negotiations  under  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  best  circumstances.  We  could 
begin  these  talks  under  conditions  su¬ 
perior  to  those  in  Paris,  where  negotia¬ 
tions  must  labor  imder  “fight  and  talk’’ 
mditions.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this 
a  position  that  would  show  our  good 
faHh,  our  good  will,  test  the  good  faith 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  fact  put  us 
in  aiKaggi’essive  position  in  the  fight 
for  peX^.  It  would  represent  a  posture 
of  putting  us  in  a  strong  affirmative  posi¬ 
tion  as  wNpnter  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  been 
presented,  irnan  indirect  manner,  to  the 
Executive.  I  am.  assured  it  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  received  and  considered.  Yet,  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  beafe  no  mark  of  approval 
by  the  President  o\by  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield\o  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  se^r  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  for  his  remarlw^on  the 
ABM  and  the  suggestions  he  has^ade. 

As  always,  the  Senator  has  cornX.  to 
the  point.  He  has  made  a  proposal  wl 
in  my  opinion  has  a  great  deal  of  merf 
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1.  ENVIRONMENT,  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with 

amendment  H.  R.  12549,  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(H.  Rept.  91-378).  p.  H5900  

2.  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

H.  R.  11651,  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached  (H.  Rept,  91-379).  p.  H5900 

SAFKTY.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com^ttee 
apprb^ed  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  7621,  Child  Protection/i(ct  of 


1969, 


D624 


4,  FARM  PRlCKS/SReps .  Kyi  and  Poage  defended  higher  meat  pric/gr^  as  a  natural 

consequence  oB^  consumer  demand  interacting  with  a  fixe^/f  limited  supply  of 
cattle  availablX^for  slaughter,  pp.  H5874,  •  H5885-7 

5.  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS.  Re]^  Findley  inserted  his  tele^am  to  Secretary  Hardin 

in  which  he  stated,  "Lh\til  disagreements  betwe^  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  money  biLl  are  resolved,  it  would  therefore  seem  illegal 
to  spend  funds  during  fiscasl  1970  to  formiprate  these  programs  unless  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  $20,000  limit.  H5888 

6.  CIGARETTE  LABELING.  Received  fromSF^eral  Trade  Commission  a  report  con¬ 

cerning  the  effectiveness  of  cigarecste  labeling,  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advert! sing^and  promotion,  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  which  are  deemed  appropriates  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(d)  (2)  of  the  Fed^al  Cigarette  i^^beling  and  Advertising  Act. 
p.  H5899 

SENATE 

7,  EXPORTS.  The  Banklf^g  and  Currency  Committee  ordered 'Save rably  reported  an 

original  bill  ei),title  "Export  Expansion  and  RegulationN^ct  of  1969."  p, 
D621 
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HIGHLl^TS:  House  committees  reported  school  lunch  bill  and  bill  to  establish 
Coun^l  on  Environmental  Quality.  Sen.  Metcalf  submitted  amendments  to  limit 
ta^ deductions  attributable  to  farming.  Rep.  Findley  questioned  formulatib^i  of 
rograms  while  appropriations  are  unresolved. 
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91st  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES  J  Report 
1st  Session  j  (No.  91-378 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


July  11,  1969. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


)  Mr.  Garmatz,  from  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12549] 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  •''H.R.  12549),  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi¬ 
nation  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  14,  delete  “of”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “on”. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

)The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  hereby  reported,  is  to  create  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  with  a  broad  and  independent  overview’  of 
current  and  long-term  trends  in  the  quality  of  our  national  environ¬ 
ment,  to  advise  the  President,  and  through  him  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  steps  which  may  and  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  quality  of  that  environment. 

In  achieving  the  purpose,  the  bill  would  require  the  transmission  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  of  an  annual  environmental  quality 
report  on  the  status  of  various  aspects  of  the  American  environment, 
as  well  as  on  the  foreseeable  trends  that  may  affect  that  status,  and 
on  their  impact  on  other  national  requirements. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  five-member  Council  to  maintain  a 
continuing  review  of  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  environmental 
implications  and  to  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  it 
to  carry  out  its  statutory  mandate.  The  results  of  this  activity  would 
be  summarized  in  an  annual  report  to  the  President  as  a  means  of 
augmenting  and  supplementing  his  report  to  the  Congress. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

Tlie  concept  of  an  independent  Ad\dsoiy  Council  to  the  President 
on  environmental  matters  is  not  new.  It  was  the  ]irincipal  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  task  force  rejiort  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  June  1967  entitled  “A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  Environment”. 
Bills  to  accomplish  this  ])urpose  were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Congressman  Dingell  and  by  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  no  action  was  taken  on  any  of  these.  On 
February  17,  1969,  Congressman  Dingell  introduced  H.R.  6750  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  H.R.  6750  by  Congressman 
Dingell,  identical  bills  were  introduced  by  Congressmen  Tunney, 
Ottinger,  Adams,  Price  of  Illinois,  Sikes,  Sisk,  Farbstein,  Diggs, 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Gray,  Ivarth,  Blatnik,  Conte,  Cohelan,  Fascell, 
and  Congresswoman  Griffiths.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Nedzi. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held  hearings 
on  the  legislation  on  May  7  and  26,  and  on  June  13,  20,  23,  26,  and 
27,  1969.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  unanimously  reported  to  the  full 
committee  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  12549,  which  is  in  essence  H.R.  6750, 
with  amendments.  H.R.  12549  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Dingell  and  coauthored  by  Congressmen  Lennon,  Pelly,  Downing, 
Keith,  Karth,  Dellenback,  Rogers  of  Florida,  Pollock,  Hanna,  Good- 
ling,  Leggett,  McCloskey,  Annunzio,  Frey,  andBiaggi,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Your  committee  was  impressed  by  the  wide  range  of  witnesses 
testifying  at  the  hearings  in  support  of  the  legislation.  In  the  main, 
all  witnesses  were  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  In  fact,  it  is  worthy  to 
note  that  the  hearings  developed  no  substantive  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  legislation,  and  that  the  slight  resistance  on 
the  part  of  witnesses  for  the  departments  stemmed  from  a  feeling  that 
the  Council  might  in  some  way  conflict  Avith  the  interdepartmental 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President  on  May  29  of  this  year.  It  should  also  be  be  noted  that 
while  the  departments  did  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
neither  did  they  recommend  against  it.  Witnesses  from  several 
agencies  spoke  higldy  of  the  potential  of  the  Council  contemplated 
by  the  legislation  as  complementary  to  the  excellent  steps  already 
taken  by  the  President  to  achieve  consistent  and  coherent  environ¬ 
mental  policy  Avithin  the  executive  agencies  through  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  Council.  The  only  ojiposition  to  the  legislation  came  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Avhich  Avas  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  Council  established  by  ExecutiA^e  order  Avould  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Council  to  be  established  by  the  legislation. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  the 
Interior  Avere  of  the  opinion  that  should  the  Congress  feel  that  estab¬ 
lishments  of  a  separate  environmental  advisory  body  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
is  desirable  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  President’s  Council,  they  Avould 
not  object  to  such  action.  The  Deiiartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  stated  that  if  the  legislation  were  enacted  into  law,  it  stood 
ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  carrying  out  its  praiseworthy 
purposes.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Development  stated  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  want  to  consider  the  need  for  the  legislation  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  only  recently  created  a  Cabinet-level  Council  concerned  with 
enviroimiental  quality.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  were  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  but  did  not  recommend  its  enactment  because  of  the  recently 
created  Cabinet-level  Council.  The  Department  of  Defense  deferred  to 
the  views  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  no  reports  were 
received  from  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  As  previously  explained,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  filed  the  only  opposing  report  on  the  legislation. 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings  and  the  departmental  reports,  your  committee  unanimously 
reported  H.R.  12549. 

) 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

By  land,  sea,  and  air,  the  enemies  of  man’s  survival 
relentlessly  press  then’  attack.  The  most  dangerous  of  all 
these  enemies  is  man’s  own  undirected  technology.  The 
radioactive  poisons  from  nuclear  tests,  the  runoff  into  rivers 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  the  smog  from  automobiles,  the 
pesticides  in  the  food  chains,  and  the  destruction  of  topsoil 
by  strip  mining  are  examples  of  the  failure  to  foresee  and 
control  the  untoward  consequences  of  modern  technology. 

Thus  spoke  the  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  on  May  3  of  this 
year.  The  editorial,  which  endorsed  the  type  of  legislation  embodied 
in  H.R.  12549,  may  understate  the  complexity  and  urgency  of  the 
challenge.  The  problem  is  deep,  and  it  touches  on  practically  every 
aspect  of  everyday  life:  economic,  scientific,  technological,  legal,  and 
even  interpersonal.  It  is  a  problem  to  which  Presidents  have  addressed 
themselves  with  increasing  concern  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  a  problem 
which  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  as  of  secondary  importance. 

An  independent  review  of  the  interrelated  problems  associated 
)tvith  environmental  quality  is  of  critical  importance  if  we  are  to 
reverse  what  seems  to  be  a  clear  and  intensifying  trend  toward 
environmental  degradation.  The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  on  aspects  of  the  problem  and  will  certainly 
increase  its  efforts  in  the  future — and  yet  there  is  still  no  independent 
source  of  review  of  the  total  environmental  situation,  nor  is  there 
in  existence  any  agency  to  provide  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  an  estimation  of  the  priorities  which  should  be  assigned  to 
different  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Your  committee  does  not  believe  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  a  recitation  of  the  many  environmental  problems  which 
confront  us  today.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life  that  policies  of  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  and  do  conflict:  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  are  occasions  where,  without  the  benefit  of  conflicting  policies, 
these  Government  agencies  may  and  do  adopt  courses  that  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  general  public  interest.  Additionally,  there  is  a  real 
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need  to  involve  State  and  local  planning  and  action  agencies,  whose 
activities  play  a  major  part  on  the  overall  environmental  problem,  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

There  may  be  controversy  over  how  close  to  the  brink  we  stand,  but 
there  is  none  that  we  are  in  serious  trouble.  Your  committee  believes 
that  the  Council  which  would  be  established  by  H.R.  12549  would 
stand  in  good  position  to  afford  the  Nation  with  expert  insight  into 
the  degree  and  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  into  ways  in  which  we 
may  take  positive  steps  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation  were  well  attended,  and 
careful  and  detailed  testimony  was  received  by  many  public  witnesses. 
One  full  day  of  hearings  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  June  13, 
where  a  local  and  well-informed  community  vigorously  endorsed  the 
principles  of  this  legislation.  A  number  of  nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally  knoAvn  conservationists  and  conservation  organizations  testi¬ 
fied  in  support  of  the  bill,  as  did  a  former  Cabinet  officer,  Mr.  Stewart 
L.  UdaU. 

Twenty  members  of  the  recently  created  Board  of  Advisors  to  th< 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Environment  also  appeared  as  witnesses' 
before  the  committee.  These  ranged  from  scientists  to  economists, 
from  industrialists  to  educators;  all  spoke  higldy  of  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  and  of  the  need  for  the  type  of  Council  that  it  would 
create. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  these  extended  hearings  on 
the  legislation  was  the  degree  of  almost  total  unanimity  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  such  a  Council  was,  if  anything,  long  overdue. 

Departmental  witnesses  described  in  some  detail  the  recent  Exec¬ 
utive  Order  No.  11472,  dated  May  29,  which  created  the  inter-  ^ 
departmental  Environmental  Quality  Council.  This  body  consists  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and  . 
Welfare,  Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Commerce,  together  with  the  Vice  President  and  President,  as  ! 
Chairman.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  is  the  President’s  ^ 
science  adviser,  and  staffing  for  the  Council  is  provided  through  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  science  adviser.  Dr.  Lee  A.  , 
DuBridge,  testified  that  he  hoped  to  have  a  staff  of  six  professionals  I 
and  an  equal  number  of  supporting  clerical  staff  assigned  to  thaL' 
Council,  and  that  eight  other  members  of  the  Office  of  Science  an^  ) 
Technology  staff  with  functions  closely  related  to  environmentaT  ■ 
matters  would  assist  him  in  his  duties  as  Executive  Secretary.  ; 

Practically  aU  of  the  witnesses,  both  public  and  private,  appearing 
before  the  committee  expressed  opinions  that  the  Council  which  ' 
woiild  be  established  by  the  legislation  will  not  conflict  with  the 
functions  of  the  interdepartmental  council,  and  in  fact  could  weU 
serve  effectively  to  increase  the  resources  brought  to  bear  on  the 
complex  and  difficult  environmental  problems. 

Tlae  two  bodies  would  perform  different  tasks.  As  Dr.  DuBridge 
stated  in  lus  testimony  at  the  subcommittee  hearings: 

Certainly  there  are  two  functions.  The  Cabinet-level  can  I 

do  one  kind  of  thing,  implement  activities  and  directives  of  I 

the  President  as  decided  upon  within  the  Council  meeting 
and  directed  by  the  President.  But  of  course,  the  Cabinet  | 

cannot  do  the  long-range  planning,  cannot  take  the  deep  I 
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expert  look  at  the  problems  as  they  emerge,  cannot  evolve 
suggestions  for  exact  policies  and  actions  to  be  taken.  They 
can  take  action  and  can  discuss  it,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  there  be  an  expert  group  of  advisers  to  the 
President  that  will  advise  him  as  to  what  action  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  Council,  who  wiW  advise  the  President  on 
the  nature  of  the  problems  and  where  responsibilities  lie  or 
are  split,  do  all  of  the  things  that  you  say  this  committee 
(sic)  should  do. 

There  are  two  very  different  functions;  a  Cabinet-level 
action  committee  and  a  staff  or  advisory  group  that  is 
assisting  the  Council  and  the  President  and  informing  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  *  *  * 

Essentially  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  DuBridge  and  the 
rest  of  the  vdtnesses  on  the  legislation  was  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  science  adviser,  already  burdened  by  the  many  duties  and 
.nffices  assigned  to  him,  and  unable  at  best  to  spend  more  than  25 
})ercent  of  his  time  on  enviromnental  areas,  would  be  physically  able 
to  devote  adequate  time  and  resources  to  the  challenging  problems 
that  would  inevitably  arise. 

Dr.  David  M.  Gates,  director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Environment,  educated  as  a  physicist  and  current^  teaching 
botany  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  had  this  to  say  at 
the  hearings  on  the  complicated  problems  that  the  Council  would 
have  to  deal  with: 

The  complexity  of  the  earth’s  ecosystem  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  individual  ecosystems  makes  understanding 
it  and  the  management  of  it  a  massive  challenge.  Although 
we  are  harassed  by  ecological  disasters  such  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  slick,  the  mud  slides,  the  Rhine  River  fish  kills, 
and  other  examples,  we  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the 
complexity  of  the  entire  earth  ecosystem. 

Is  the  climate  changing  in  an  unnatural  manner?  Is  there 
likely  to  be  an  oxygen  shortage?  Is  population  growth  a 
part  of  some  biological  law  which  is  incompatible  with  human 

)  dignity  and  desire?  Can  we  feed  the  i^opulation  of  the  world 
in  the  year  2000  or  2100  or  2200? 

How  much  production  of  inorganic  products  can  we  pro¬ 
duce  without  fouling  the  global  system? 

It  is  now  evident  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  can 
manage  to  produce  a  total  quality  to  live  for  very  many 
people  much  better  than  it  is  today.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
our  generation  or  the  next  one  or  perhaps  the  one  after  will 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  quality  and  after  that  it  wdll 
be  a  downliill  slide.  There  is  a  finite  amount  of  energy  to  be 
consumed.  There  are  a  finite  number  of  resources. 

It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  how  fast  or  how  long  one  wishes 
to  live  at  certain  quality.  One  can  live  high  and  short  or 
slow  and  long.  Civilization  cannot  do  both. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  quality — for  how  many — for  how 
long?  Presumably  an  environmental  quality  council  will  help 
to  assure  certain  goals.  There  are  two  types  of  issues.  There 
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iire  the  brushfire  crises:  the  Santa  Barbaras,  the  Rhine 
Rivers,  the  Great  Lakes;  and  then  there  are  the  long-term 
methodical  concerns  about  the  environment. 

The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  difficult.  It  is  the  least 
sj)ectacular,  yet  by  far  the  most  significant. 

***** 

Today  we  are  manipulating  an  extremely  complex  sys¬ 
tem:  The  ecosystems  of  the  earth,  the  units  of  the  landscape, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  consequences  of  our  actions  until 
it  is  too  late.  We  need  to  study  ecosystems  in  advance  and 
work  out  the  strategies  of  living  with  the  landscape. 

Given  this  complexity,  and  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet-level  Council 
members  themselves  cannot  conceivably  devote  a  major  proportion 
of  their  attention  to  these  problems  in  the  depth  required,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  your  committee  that  the  staff  work  required  to  focus  accu-  i 
rately  on  the  issues  involved  will  be  extensive — far  greater  than  the^ 
resources  which  the  interdepartmental  council  and  its  six  staff  members'^ 
can  bring  to  bear. 

The  problems,  in  the  view  of  your  committee,  are  of  several  magni¬ 
tudes  larger  than  those  which  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  this 
interdepartmental  organization.  In  addition,  they  are  problems 
which  will  require  full-time  ex2)ertise  and  attention — expertise  and  ! 
attention  which  ought  not  to  be  devoted  to  other  i^roblems,  however 
meritorious  and  importunate  they  may  be.  The  Council  proposed  in 
H.R.  12549  ap})ears  to  your  committee  to  be  best  adai^ted  to  this 
ty])e  of  intensive  and  extensive  treatment.  I 

Clearly,  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  entirely  independent  | 
of  any  other  Federal  office  or  employment  just  as  they  should  be  en-  ! 
tirely  divorced  from  other  commercial  and  industrial  ties  and  other 
financial  commitments. 

Other  than  the  establishment  of  a  statutory  Council,  the  topic  I 
occupying  the  greatest  attention  of  your  committee  was  that  of  the 
standards  to  be  apjdied  in  the  selection  of  the  Council  members. 
While  the  ultimate  decision  on  this  question  lies  properly  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  your  committee  concluded,  after  hearing  extensive  i 
testimony  on  the  subject,  that  the  Council  members  should  be  chosen^l 
not  as  representatives  of  various  groups  concerned  with  the  environ-^' 
ment,  but  as  generalists;  informed  on  the  basic  natnre  of  the  ju’oblems 
and  their  interrelationshijis,  and  willing  to  consider  new,  ways  of 
attacking  them.  There  aj^i^ears  to  be  little  c^uestion  that  many  of  the  i 
most  qualified  si3ecialists  on  aspects  of  environmental  quality — 
biologists,  chemists,  physicists,  geographers,  demographers,  engineers, 
economists,  and  such — would  be  unavailable  and  perhai)s  even 
unwilling  to  serve  as  full-time  members  of  the  Council.  This  may  be 
inevitable;  and  yet  it  then  becomes  of  critical  importance  to  be  certain 
that  tlie  advice  of  these  men  and  women  would  be  available  to  the 
Council,  for  use  when  needed.  This  imj^lies  the  develojjment  of 
advisory  and  research  task  forces,  and  also  requires  that  the  communi¬ 
cations  function  of  the  Council  be  raised  to  a  jjosition  of  high  impor-  | 
tance.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  several  members  of  the  j 
Council  be  trained  and  comi)etent  administrators,  to  assure  that  the  i 
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flow  of  information  in  both  directions  is  not  impeded  by  artificial  and 
unnecessary  barriers. 

Securing  competent,  qualified,  and  equally  importantly,  dedicated 
Council  members  and  staff  personnel  api)ears  to  yonr  committee  to 
be  a  critical  task  confronting  the  President  following  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Such  men  and  women  could  be  found,  but  they  are 
not  easy  to  come  by.  This,  of  course,  pushes  budgetary  considerations 
into  positions  of  prominence,  but  it  is  your  committee’s  feeling  that 
money  devoted  to  this  end  would  indeed  be  money  well  spent. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
international  aspects  of  the  environmental  problem.  It  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  that  many  and  perhaps  most  forms  of  environmental 
pollution  cross  international  boundaries  as  easily  as  they  cross  State 
lines.  Contamination  of  the  oceans,  with  insufficient  attention  i)aid 
to  its  long-term  consequences,  appears  to  be  a  major  problem,  to 
w  hich  far  too  little  attention  has  been  spent  in  the  i)ast.  The  inter¬ 
national  aspects  are  clearly  a  major  part  of  the  questions  w'hich  the 
Council  would  have  to  confront,  and  your  committee  feels  confident 
that  these  w'ould  receive  early  attention  by  the  Council. 

It  wmuld  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  Council  maintain  close 
ties  w'ith  all  levels  of  the  executive  departments.  The  President 
would  undoubtedly  wish  to  consider  the  desirability  of  having  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  sit  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  interde¬ 
partmental  council.  Another  proposal  wdnch  your  committee  feels 
merits  favorable  consideration  is  that  of  attaching  employees  of  the 
Council — perhaps  on  a  rotating  basis  to  insure  a  fresh  approach — to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to  act  as  environmental  auditors, 
much  in  the  fashion  that  accounting  firms  attach  em])loyees  to  large 
corporations  for  wTose  financial  affairs  they  are  responsible.  These 
auclitors  could  w^ell  be  of  significant  value  to  the  agencies  to  which 
they  would  be  attached,  enabling  them  to  develop  meaningful  environ¬ 
mental  policies  at  the  lower  decisionmaking  levels  of  government, 
before  the  policy  choices  to  be  made  by  their  chief  executive  officers 
have  become  so  circumscribed  by  internal  momentum  that  the  com¬ 
plete  range  of  alternatives  is  no  longer  available  to  them.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon,  sometimes  termed  “bureaucratic  inertia,”  is  troublesome, 
and  has  proved  a  source  of  major  frustration  to  many  previous 
administrations;  the  program,  planning,  and  budgeting  procedures 
which  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  as  a  means  of  coping  w'ith 
this  problem  suggest  themselves  as  an  area  in  which  environmental 
inputs  might  be  highly  useful  to  and  w’elcomed  by  policymaking 
officials  lacking  specific  expertise  on  these  topics. 

These  auditors,  operating  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  should  be 
familiar  with  and  in  a  position  to  recommend  alterations  in  agency 
guidelines;  they  should  also  be  instructed  to  review  major  environ¬ 
mental  problems  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agencies  to 
wdiich  they  ai-e  attached,  wfith  particular  attention,  where  appropriate, 
to  interagency  conflicts  of  ])olicy  in  these  areas. 

Although  the  testimony  revealed  an  overwdielming  need  for  the 
type  of  legislation  outlined  by  H.R.  12549,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
undertaking  was  never,  and  perhaps  never  could  have  been,  specifically 
outlined.  The  committee  was,  however,  very  favorably  impressed  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peter  vS.  Hunt,  a  systems  analyst  and  manage¬ 
ment  consultaiit  wdio  recommended  a  moderate  beginning  for  the 
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Council  with  perhaps  55  professional  employees  and  20-30  members 
of  the  clerical  staff.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  professional  staff, 
as  detailed  in  an  outline  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
would  be  devoted  to  the  job  of  liaison  and  coordination  with  the 
operating  agencies ;  the  rest  would  be  assigned  to  work  on  the  annual 
report  and  on  work  associated  with  the  research  and  study  functions 
of  the  Council. 

Several  members  of  the  scientific  community  stressed  the  need  for 
the  development  of  an  adequate  information  collection  and  retrieval 
system.  Their  testimony  indicated  that  there  is  today  a  5-  to  10-year 
gap  between  the  development  of  basic  research  information  and  its 
technological  implementation.  Much  of  this  basic  research  has  sig¬ 
nificant  implications  for  both  improvement  and  degradation  of  man’s 
environment,  and  it  was  concluded  that  activities  in  this  area  would 
more  than  repay  the  initial  investment,  to  the  extent  that  the  Council 
could  assist  in  making  this  information  more  accessible  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Federal  Government. 

State  and  local  governments  have  a  large  stake  in  the  common  ^ 
problem;  it  is  also  true  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  environmental 
problems  which  we  see  are  caused,  even  indirectly,  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone.  Witnesses  at  the  hearings  stressed  the  need  for  a 
continuing  interchange  between  the  Council  and  other  agencies, 
including  private  citizens’  gi’oups,  as  a  significant  part  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  problems,  and  your  committee  ■wishes  to  underscore  the 
desirability  of  establishing  clear  and  open  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Council  and  the  public.  The  Council  should  also  consider 
the  impact  of  its  activities  upon  the  educational  system,  together  with 
ways  and  means  of  continuing  the  growing  trend  toward  public 
enlightenment  on  and  concern  with  the  important  envhonmental 
issues  that  we  confront. 

The  interdepartmental  Council  fills  a  clear  and  observed  need  today 
as  a  means  of  coordinating  and  resolving  internal  policy  disputes 
between  different  executive  agencies  of  the  Government.  Although  the 
Council  proposed  by  H.K,.  12549  may  well  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  a  means  of  resolving  these  conflicts, 
this  is  not  the  principal  purpose  of  this  biU. 

That  purpose  is  rather  to  create,  by  legislative  action,  standing 
outside  the  programs  that  can  be  done  and  undone  by  unilateral  / 
executive  action,  a  Council  which  can  provide  a  consistent  and  expert  ' 
source  of  review  of  national  policies,  environmental  problems  and 
trends,  both  long  term  and  short  term.  Such  a  Council  Avould  act 
entirely  independently  of  the  executive,  mission-oriented  agencies. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people  stand  in  need 
of  this  type  of  assistance.  No  organization,  in  existence  or  contem¬ 
plated,  except  as  provided  for  in  this  and  similar  bills,  shows  any  sign 
of  meeting  that  need.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  your  committee  unani¬ 
mously  recommends  the  creation  of  such  a  Council,  through  enactment 
of  H.R.  12549. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

There  follows  a  section-by-section  summary  of  H.R.  12549,  accom¬ 
panied  by  discussion  where  appropriate.  As  indicated  previously, 
H.R.  12549  is  a  clean  bill,  representing  several  amendments  in  its 
parent,  H.R.  6750,  and  in  the  many  shnilar  and  identical  bills  before 
your  committee. 
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Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  by  inserting  a  new  section  in  the  act  designated  as  section  5A. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  would  recognize  the  impact  of 
man’s  activities  upon  his  environment  and  the  critical  importance  of 
making  that  impact  less  adverse  to  his  welfare.  Accordingly,  it  states 
a  basic  and  continuing  policy  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  all  other  interested  parties,  shall  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and  technical  assistance,  to 
assure  that  man’s  capacity  to  change  his  environment  is  devoted  to 
making  that  change  one  for  the  better,  while  remaining  consistent 
with  his  future  social,  economic,  and  other  needs. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  would  direct  the  President  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  an  annual 
report  setting  forth  an  inventory  of  the  American  environment, 
broadly  and  generally  identified,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  visible  future  trends  upon  our  future  environment.  This 
report  would  follow  the  report  submitted  by  the  Council  in  May  of 
each  year;  your  committee  assumes — and  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  it  deems  it  advisable — that  the  Council’s  report  will  accompany 
that  of  the  President,  as  is  the  case  with  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  after  whose  enabling  legislation  this  bill  is  closely 
patterned.  Implicit  in  this  section  is  the  understanding  that  the  inter¬ 
national  implications  of  our  current  activities  will  also  be  considered, 
inseparable  as  they  are  from  the  purely  national  consequences  of  our 
actions. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  the  new  section  would  create  a  five-man 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the  President. 
Although  the  original  bills  before  the  committee  provided  for  a 
three-man  Council,  your  committee  feels  that  the  clear  need  is  for  a 
slightly  larger  Council  with  more  personal  resources  available  to  it, 
and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy;  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
would  be  designated  by  the  President,  since  he  would  be  acting  as  a 
major  adviser  to  the  President  in  this  area.  The  qualifications  of  the 
Council  members  are  stated  broadly,  since  generalists  are  what  the 
Council  will  require,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  define  generalists 
adequately  except  in  terms  of  their  overall  excellence  and  compe¬ 
tence.  Most  critical  in  the  selection  of  the  Council  members  will  be 
their  commitment  to  an  understanding  and  resolution  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  problems  which  we  confront  as  a  society. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  would  authorize  the  Council  to  employ  the  neces¬ 
sary  staff  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  The  importance  of 
attracting  and  holding  an  extremely  high  caliber  staff  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  This  subsection  woidd  give  the  Council  broad  authority  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  considtants,  including  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  and  task  forces  on  specific  environmental  probelms. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  would  specify  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Council.  These  include: 

(A)  Assisting  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report; 

(B)  Gathering  information  on  the  short-  and  long-term  problems 
that  merit  Council  attention,  together  with  a  constant  analysis  of 
these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the  policies  stated  in  subsection  (a), 
and  a  constant  inflow  of  information  to  the  President  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  problems; 

H.  Kept.  91-378 - 2 
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(Electronic  data  processing  shows  promise  of  proving  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Council  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Council  will  make  the  information  so  gathered  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  and  affected  segments  of  society.  In  so  doing,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Council  would  be  performing  an  important  educational  function,  since 
it  is  axiomatic  that  only  enlightened  public  opinion  can  permit  the 
Council  to  produce  maximum  benefits.  In  this  connection,  it  is  the 
hope  of  your  committee  that  reports  and  studies  prepared  by  the 
C(mncil  would  be  given  maximum  public  distribution.) 

(C)  maintaining  a  constant  review  of  Federal  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  as  they  may  affect  the  ])olicies  declared  in  subsection  (a),  and 
keeping  tlie  President  informed  on  the  degree  to  wliich  tliose  programs 
and  activities  may  be  consistent  with  those  policies; 

One  way  in  which  this  might  be  done  would  be  to  develop  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  method  of  cost  and  benefit  analysis — in  which  the  total  (and 
often  not  strictly  economic)  consequences  of  Federal  activities  may  be 
assessed.  The  environmental  auditing  function  of  the  Council  falls 
squarely  within  the  functions  specified  in  this  subsection.  I 

(D)  requiring  the  Council  to  review  and  to  recommend  })olicies  to 
the  President,  on  the  basis  of  its  activities,  whereby  the  quality  of  our 
environment  may  be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  economic 
and  other  requirements;  and 

(E)  authorizing  the  Council  to  make  studies  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  relating  to  environmental  considerations,  as  the  President  maj^ 
direct; 

Your  committee  is  well  aware  that  the  problems  with  which  this 
legislation  attempts  to  deal  are  long  term,  and  that  not  all  eventuali¬ 
ties  or  problems  are  foreseeable.  This  requirement  allows  the  Council 
to  ada])t  to  changing  circumstances,  as  it  must  if  it  is  to  remain  an 
efi'ective  agency  for  environmental  improvement. 

Subsection  (c)  (4)  would  direct  the  Council  to  make  an  annual  report 
on  its  activities  to  the  President.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  require  that  this  report  be  the  type  which  so  often  is  sub¬ 
mitted  by  advisory  groups,  however  august  and  competent  they  may 
be.  Such  reports  are  often  reduced  to  vague  and  reassuring  general¬ 
ities,  since  it  is  only  upon  generalities  that  all  members  can  agree. 
The  stakes  are  too  high,  and  the  consequences  of  inaction  are  too 
apparent,  for  the  report  of  the  Council  to  be  anything  less  than  the  || 
best  that  each  member  of  the  Council  can  i)roduce;  if  honest  dis¬ 
agreement  occurs  within  the  Council,  your  committee  would  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  smothered  in  an  attempt  to  show  consensus  where 
no  consensus  actually  exists.  The  President  is  equipped  to  resolve  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  by  recourse  to  independent  advisers  if  necessary, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  he  be  aware  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  may  exist,  just  as  it  is  important  that  he  be  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  general  agreement.  Again,  your  committee  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  expects  the  report  of  the  Council  to  be  appended  to 
report  of  the  President,  for  the  information  and  education  of  the 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

Subsection  (c)  (5)  would  require  the  Council  to  maintain  open  lines 
of  communication  with  all  affected  segments  of  society,  and  would 
instruct  it  to  avoid  duplication  of  work  that  has  already  been  done 
by  others,  wherever  that  can  be  done.  This  will  be  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  as  the  Council  acts  to  set  up  the  data  bank  referred  to  in 
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(3)(B)  of  this  subsection;  certainly  most  of  the  information  flowing 
into  that  bank  will  have  to  be  derived  from  sources  outside  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  it  will  become  vital  that  the  Council  assure  itself  that  this 
information  continue  to  be  available  to  it. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  add  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  level  II  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule,  and  the  balance  of  the  Council  members  to  level  IV.  Since 
this  is  the  same  compensation  received  by  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  devote  their  full  time  to 
carrying  out  their  duties,  likewise  it  would  be  expected  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
devote  their  full  time  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  this  high  level 
Council. 

THE  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  was  to  correct  a  printing  error  to  change 
the  word  “of”  to  “on”. 

COST  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

On  the  basis  of  the  staff  levels  projected  in  testimony,  your  commitee 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  legislation  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  approximately  $1  million  per  year. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

Departmental  reports  on  H.R.  6750,  the  bill  on  which  the  hearings 
were  held,  are  as  follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.G.,  June  19,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  committee  has  requested  the  views  of 
this  Department  on  H.R.  6750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6750  would  establish  in  the  Office  of  the  President  an  environ¬ 
mental  council  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  advise  the  President  on  environ¬ 
mental  problems. 

We  believe  the  recent  establishment  by  the  President  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Council  is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  national 
effort  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  environment.  As  we 
gain  experience  with  the  operation  of  that  Council,  we  are  confident 
that  new  procedures  will  evolve  leading  progressively  to  more  effective 
environmental  management  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Should  the  Congress  feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  en¬ 
vironmental  advisory  body  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
along  the  lines  contemplated  by  H.R.  6750,  is  desirable  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  President’s  Council,  this  Department  would  not  object  to 
such  action. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  July  1,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
March  4,  1969,  for  a  report  on  H.R.  6750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  states  that  the  Congress,  recognizing  the  impact  of  man’s 
activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  and  various  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  use  all  practicable  means  and  measures  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive 
harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  President  to  transmit  annually 
beginning  June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality  report  which  would 
set  forth  the  status  and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  man  made,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation  and  the  current  and  fore¬ 
seeable  trends  in  management  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and 
the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation.  A  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  would  be 
created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  appraise  environ¬ 
mental  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  and  to  formulate 
and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
environmental  quality  and  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  environmental  quality  report.  The  Council  would 
be  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  could  employ  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the 
bill. 

We  strongly  support  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  national  policy  on  environmental  quality.  This  De¬ 
partment  conducts  many  programs  concerned  with  the  environment. 
These  programs  almost  exclusively  concern  the  effects  of  environ¬ 
mental  stress  on  human  health  and  ivelfare.  Included  in  these  programs 
are  activities  concerned  with  the  effect  of  environmental  forces  on 
man  in  his  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  workplace,  and  the 
enviromnent  as  it  relates  to  products  used  by  man  and  their  effect 
on  him. 

In  conducting  these  programs  we  have  many  relationships  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  Some  of  these  are  formalized  such  as  that  between 
this  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
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public  health  aspects  of  water  pollution  control  where  the  relationshi]) 
is  established  by  law.  Other  working;  relationships  are  less  formal  and 
include,  for  example,  cooperative  undertaking:s  conducted  through 
interagency  agreements  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  com¬ 
mittees  established  under  tlie  Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology. 

As  concern  Avith  environmental  quality  matters  has  grown  and  as 
more  Federal  agencies  ha^m  become  extensively  involved  with  pro¬ 
tecting  and  improving  the  environment,  it  has  become  obvious  to 
this  Department  that  there  is  a  need  for  better  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  activities  in  the  environmental  area. 

The  President  issued  Executive  Order  11472  on  May  29,  1969, 
establishing  an  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  a  Citizens  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality.  This  Council  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  are  given  broad  responsibilities  for  advising  and 
assisting  the  President  with  respect  to  environmental  quality  matters. 
While  we  think  that  experience  sluudd  be  gained  under  these  new 
organizational  arrangements  before  additional  entities  are  established, 
Ave  recognize  that  a  separate  Presidential  adAUsory  body  might  be 
useful  in  assisting  the  Avork  of  the  President’s  EnAuronmental  Quality 
Council. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Acting  Secretary. 


General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  oj 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  request  for 
the  vieAvs  of  this  Department  concerning  H.R.  6750,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  proAride  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  6750  is  to  develop  national  policy 
aimed  at  restoring,  improAung,  and  maintaining  environmental 
quality.  To  accomplish  this,  a  Council  on  En\dronmental  Quality 
would  be  established  Avithin  the  ExecutiAm  Office  of  the  President. 
The  Council  Avould  be  comprised  of  three  private  individuals  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  AAuth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  functions  of  this  Council  Avould  be  to  assist  and  advise  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  the  EnAdronmental  Quality  Report 
Avhich  the  President  Avould  submit  annually  to  the  Congress.  The 
report,  among  other  things,  Avould  set  forth  “the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  man  made,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of 
the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  includ¬ 
ing  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  Avater,  and  the  terrestrial  enAuronment, 
land,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environement.”  The  Council 
Avould  also,  among  other  things,  revieiv  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  environmental  quality  and  develop  and 
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recommend  national  policies  to  improve  environmental  quality  and 
develop  and  recommend  national  policies  to  improve  environmental 
quality. 

In  recognition  of  the  critical  importance  of  maintaining  and  improv¬ 
ing  environmental  quality,  the  President,  by  Execiitive  Order  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  established  an  Environmental  Quality  Council 
composed  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries 
of  those  Departments  most  directly  concerned  with  environmental 
matters,  including  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such  other  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  and  others  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  direct.  The  Executive  order  also  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  functions  assigned  to  the  Council  and  to  the  committee 
parallel  in  large  measure  those  Avhich  are  set  forth  in  H.R.  6750,  and 
for  this  reason  you  may  want  to  consider  the  need  for  enactment  of 
tliis  legislation. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  report  to  the  Congress  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

General  Counsel. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 

AND  Engineering  Development, 

Washington,  June  25,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 

House  oj  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Garmatz;  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  4, 
requesting  views  and  recommendations  on  H.R.  6750,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  contains  a  statement  of  policy  that  “the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  science,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  organizations  *  *  *  [shall]  *  *  *  use  all  practicable  means  and 
measures,  including  financial  and  technical  assistance,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc¬ 
tive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Americans.” 

It  requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
emdronmental  quality  report,  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the 
Nation’s  environmental  classes  and  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
the  management  and  utilization  of  such  environments.  It  creates  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Qualit}’^,  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Council  will  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation 
of  the  environmental  quality  report,  gather  information  concerning 
conditions  and  trends  in  environmental  qualities,  appraise  the  various 
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Federal  programs  and  activities  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth 
above,  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality,  and 
make  such  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 

During  the  history  of  our  Nation,  man  has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  the  environment  upon  his  activities.  As  his  society 
became  more  complex  and  his  technology  more  efficient,  his  activities 
came  to  exert  an  increasing  effect  upon  that  environment.  These 
effects  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  coastal  zone.  As  stated  in  the 
President’s  last  annual  report  on  marine  science  affairs, 

*  *  any  description  of  the  coastal  zone  must  also  include  a 
description  of  deterioration  of  the  environment  itself — by  pollution 
of  bays  and  estuaries,  by  hurricane  damage  and  wave  erosion,  and 
by  inadvertent  human  abuse  of  a  fragile  ecology  that  forms  the 
habitat  of  important  fish  and  wildlife.  For  example,  the  coastal  zone 
is  the  most  important  habitat  of  domestic  fishery  resources  supplying 
*N90  to  95  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  catch;  but  our  estuaries  are  being 
'altered,  directly  threatening  many  of  these  valuable  fishery  resources. 

“The  scope,  diversity,  and  significance  of  activities  in  the  coastal 
zone  are  so  broad  that  practically  all  institutions  of  our  society  have 
become  involved  in  its  use  and  management — private  individuals  who 
own  shoreline;  industrial,  conservation,  and  recreational  interests; 
local  and  State  governments:  and  the  Federal  Government.” 

Although  environmental  problems  in  the  marine  environment  are 
most  severe  within  the  coastal  zone,  even  the  deep  oceans  are  not 
immune.  DDT  and  its  degradation  products  may  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  world’s  oceans;  domestic,  industrial,  and  radioactive  wastes 
are  deliberately  deposited  on  the  ocean  floor;  increasing  atmospheric 
CO  2  content  could  reduce  the  size  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice 
masses,  raise  sea  levels,  and  elevate  oceanic  temperatures. 

Marine  environmental  problems  are  already  severe,  and  will  become 
more  so  as  exploding  populations  exert  ever-increasing  demands 
upon  the  sea.  The  Marine  Sciences  Council  has  recognized  this 
problem  in  its  consideration  of  the  planned  use  of  the  coastal  zone, 
the  development  of  fuels  and  minerals  from  marine  sources,  the 
national  contingency  plan  for  oil  and  hazardous  materials,  and  other 
^ssues  which  have  come  before  it.  While  we  recognize  the  importance 
-^of  protecting  the  marine  environment  against  the  abuses  of  man,  we 
also  recognize  that  this  problem  transcends  the  marine  environment, 
and  is  best  attacked  from  a  broader  viewpoint.  We  also  feel  it  desu'- 
able  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  the  Congress  in  developing  a  national 
policy  for  use  of  the  total  envh’onment  and  appreciate  the  need  to 
keep  the  Nation  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  environment  and  the 
effectiveness  of  environmental  management. 

The  President,  as  you  know,  has  recently  created,  through  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  a  Cabinet-level  council  concerned  with  environmental 
quality.  In  view  of  this  action,  you  may  want  to  consider  the  need 
for  establishment  of  a  statutory  council  of  advisers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Edward  Wenk,  Jr. 
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National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.G.,  June  20,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  q/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  request  of 
March  4,  1969,  for  comments  on  H.R.  6750,  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  in  the  case  of  similar  legislation  recently  introduced,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  favors  the  objectives  of  H.R.  6750.  The  bill  is 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment,  and  deals 
with  physical  and  natural  hazards  and  the  resultant  consequences  to 
the  community.  The  proposed  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
appears  in  some  respects  to  be  modeled  on  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  statutory  Environmental  Council| 
should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  totality  of  agency  missions  in  the  environmental  field 
before  legislation  on  the  matter  is  enacted.  For  example,  there  already 
is  a  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  the  President  has  recently  established 
a  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  as  a  first  move  toward  reordering  the 
interdepartmental  coordination  of  domestic  agency  functions.  In 
addition,  the  President  has  recently  established  a  Cabinet-level 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  It  might,  therefore,  be  preferable 
to  defer  action  on  this  matter  until  the  organization  of  the  new 
administration  in  these  areas  takes  more  definite  form. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program.  If. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director. 


General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  j 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  (k  "" 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Alerchant  Alarine  and  Fisheries,  House  oj 
Representatives ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  H.R.  6750, 91st  Congress,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Council  oiiEnvironmentalQuality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  would  establish  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  composed  of  membei's  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  would  also  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  environmental 
quality  report  to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  would  be  amended  to  provide  that  it  is  Federal 
policy  to  cooiierate  with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
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organizations  to  use  all  practical  means  and  measures  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  with  respect  to  en^dronmental  quality. 

The  President,  by  Executive  Order  11472,  on  May  29,  1969,  estab¬ 
lished  an  Environmental  Quality  Council,  which  provides  a  means  for 
developing  and  coordinating  a  comprehensive  effort  among  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  having  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  various  aspects  of  environmental  quality.  The 
Department  of  Defense  defers  to  the  views  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6750. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Sincerely, 


Frank  A.  Baetimo, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  May  12,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  yom*  request  for  a 
report  on  H.R.  6750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina¬ 
tion  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6750  would  rmend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  5(a)  to  the  act  relating  to  an  environmental 
quality  report  and  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  new  section  5(a)  w'ould  reciuire  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  annually,  beginning  June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality 
report.  This  report  would  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of 
the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the 
Nation,  and  (2)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  management  and 
utilization  of  such  envu’onments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

»  The  new  section  would  also  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  three-member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  member  would  be  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze 
and  interpret  environmental  information  of  all  kinds,  to  appraise 
environmental  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote  improvement 
of  environmental  quality.  The  Council  would  (1)  assist  and  advise 
the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  environmental  quality  report, 
(2)  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret  information  concerning  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  (3)  appraise  various  Federal  programs  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  contributing  to  the  policy  set  forth  in 
the  bill,  (4)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies 
to  foster  and  promote  improvement  of  the  environmental  quality 
and,  (5)  make  and  furnish  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  as 
requested  by  the  President.  The  Council  would  also  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  each  year. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
6750. 

The  environment  in  which  we  live  affects,  for  better  or  worse,  or 
health,  our  outlook  and  attitudes,  our  opportunities  for  a  satisfactory 
life,  and  even  our  prospects  for  continued  existence.  There  is  constant 
interplay  of  resource  use  and  exploitation,  manufacturing  processes, 
and  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution,  with  efforts  to  maintain  continuing 
production,  a  healthy  environment,  and  attractive  surroundings.  Many 
of  these  factors  are  affected,  favorably  or  adversely,  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs  and  activities  and  by  the  every-day  activities  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  people.  We  believe  that  our  complex  and 
highly  technical  society  could  well  benefit  from  a  continuing,  detached, 
and  broad  appraisal  of  factors  that  affect  our  environment. 

However,  we  do  not  recommend  enactment  of  H.R.  6750.  The 
President  has  announced  his  intention  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Quality  Council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Such  a 
Council,  we  believe,  would  be  able  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  on^i 
national  policies  in  the  field  of  environmental  policy  and  conduct  an^ 
assessment  of  current  activities  in  this  area. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  amended,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  biU 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  m  roman) : 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 


Act  of  March  10,  1934  (48  Stat.  401),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  661-666c) 

Section.  1.  For  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  vital  contribution  or 
our  wildlife  resources  to  the  Nation,  the  increasing  public  interest  and 
significance  thereof  due  to  expansion  of  our  national  economy  and  other 
factors,  and  to  provide  that  wildlife  conservation  shall  receive  equal 
consideration  and  be  coordinated  with  other  features  of  water-resource 
development  programs  through  the  effectual  and  harmonious  plan¬ 
ning,  development,  maintenance,  and  coordination  of  wildlife  conser¬ 
vation  and  rehabilitation  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  (1)  to  provide  assistance  to,  and  cooperate  with.  Federal, 
State,  and  public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  devel¬ 
opment,  protection,  rearing,  and  stocking  of  afi  species  of  wildlife, 
resources  thereof,  and  then'  habitat,  in  controlling  losses  of  the  same 
from  disease  or  other  causes,  in  minimizing  damages  from  overabun¬ 
dant  species,  in  providing  public  shooting  and  fishing  areas,  including 
easements  across  public  lands  for  access  thereto,  and  in  carrying  out 
other  measures  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  said  sections; 
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(2)  to  make  surveys  and  investigations  of  the  wildlife  of  the  public 
domain,  including  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  acquired  or 
controlled  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  to  accept 
donations  of  land  and  contributions  of  funds  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  said  sections. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  hereafter  stated  in  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  water  are 
proposed  or  authorized  to  be  impounded,  diverted,  the  channel  deep¬ 
ened,  or  the  stream  or  other  body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or 
modified  for  any  purpose  whatever,  including  navigation  and  drain¬ 
age,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
public  or  private  agency  under  Federal  permit  or  license,  such  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  first  shall  consult  with  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wddlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  wfith  the  head 
of  the  agency  exei’cising  administration  over  the  wildlife  resources 
of  the  particular  State  wherein  the  impoundment,  diversion,  or  other 
control  facility  is  to  be  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  conservation 
*^of  wildlife  resources  by  preventing  loss  of  and  damage  to  such  re- 
'  sources  as  well  as  providing  for  the  development  and  improvement 
thereof  in  connection  with  such  water-resource  development. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  such  purposes,  the  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  wildlife  aspects  of  such 
projects,  and  any  report  of  the  head  of  the  State  agency  exercising 
administration  over  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  State,  based  on  sur¬ 
veys  and  investigations  conducted  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  such  State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  possible  damage  to  wildlife  resources  and  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  means  and  measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  or  damage  to  such  wildlife  resources,  as  well  as  to  provide 
concurrently  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  such  resources, 
shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  any  report  prepared  or  submitted 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  engineering 
surveys  and  construction  of  such  projects  when  such  reports  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  agency  or  person  having  the  au¬ 
thority  or  the  power,  by  administrative  action  or  otherwise,  (1)  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  water-resource  development  projects  or 
(2)  to  approve  a  report  on  the  modification  or  supplementation  of 

)  plans  for  previously  authorized  projects,  to  which  this  Act  applies. 
Recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  as  specific 


as  is  practicable  with  respect  to  features  recommended  for  wildlife  con¬ 
servation  and  development,  lands  to  be  utilized  or  acquired  for  such 
purposes,  the  results  expected,  and  shall  describe  the  damage  to  wild¬ 
life  attributable  to  the  project  and  the  measures  proposed  for  mitigat¬ 
ing  or  compensating  for  these  damages.  The  reporting  officers  in 
project  reports  of  the  Federal  agencies  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  any  report  of  the  State  agency  on  the  wildlife  aspects  of  such  proj¬ 
ects,  and  the  project  plan  shall  include  such  justifiable  means  and 
measures  for  wildlife  purposes  as  the  i-eporting  agency  finds  should 
be  adopted  to  obtain  maximum  overall  project  benefits. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  authorized  to  construct  or  operate  water- 
control  projects  are  authorized  to  modify  or  add  to  the  structures  and 
operations  of  such  projects,  the  construction  of  which  has  not  been 
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substantially  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  and  to  acquire  lands  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  means  and  measures 
for  such  conservation  of  wildlife  resources  as  an  integral  part  of  such 
projects:  Provided,  That  for  projects  authorized  by  a  specific  Act  of 
Congress  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coor¬ 
dination  Act  (1)  such  modification  or  land  acquisition  shall  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  project  was  authorized;  (2) 
the  cost  of  such  modifications  or  land  acquisition,  as  means  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  loss  of  and  damage  to  wildlife  resources  to  the  extent 
justifiable,  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of  such  projects;  and 
(3)  the  cost  of  such  modifications  or  land  acquisition  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  improvement  of  wildlife  resources  may  be  included  to  the 
extent  justifiable,  and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
maj^  be  allocated  for  this  purpose  with  a  finding  as  to  the  part  of  such 
allocated  cost,  if  any,  to  be  reimbursed  by  non-Federal  interests. 

(d)  The  cost  of  planning  for  and  the  construction  or  installation 
and  maintenance  of  such  means  and  measures  adopted  to  carry  out^ 
the  conservation  purjioses  of  this  section  shall  constitute  an  integrals 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  projects;  Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable 
to  the  development  and  improvement  of  wildlife  shall  not  extend 
beyond  those  necessary  for  (1)  land  acquisition,  (2)  modification  of 
the  project,  and  (3)  modification  of  project  operations;  but  shall  not 
include  the  operation  of  wildlife  facilities  nor  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  beyond  those  herein  described :  And  provided  further.  That, 
in  the  case  of  projects  authorized  to  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  addition  to  alloca¬ 
tions  made  under  section  9  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187),  shall  make  findings  on  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  which  can  properly  be  allocated  to  means  and  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  and  damage  to  wildlife  resources,  which  costs  shall  not  be 
reimbursable,  and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  project  costs  may  be 
allocated  to  development  and  improvement  of  wildlife  resources,  with 

a  finding  as  to  the  part  of  such  allocated  costs,  if  any,  to  be  reimbursed 
by  non-Federal  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  or  interests. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  construction  by  a  Federal  agency,  that  agency 

is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv-^ 
ice,  out  of  appropriations  or  other  funds  made  available  for  investiga¬ 
tions,  engineering,  or  construction,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  all  or  part  of  the  investigations  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  In  addition  to  other  requirements,  there  shall  be  included  in 
any  report  submitted  to  Congress  supporting  a  recommendation  for 
authorization  of  any  new  project  for  the  control  or  use  of  water  as 
described  herein  (including  any  new  division  of  such  project  or  new 
supplemental  works  on  such  project)  an  estimation  of  the  wildlife 
benefits  or  losses  to  be  derived  therefrom  including  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  measures  recommended  specifically  for  the  development 
and  improvment  of  wildlife  resources,  the  cost  of  providing  wildlife 
benefits  (including  the  cost  of  additional  facilities  to  be  installed  or 
lands  to  be  acquired  specifically  for  that  particular  phase  of  wildlife 
conservation  relating  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  wild- 
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life),  the  part  of  the  cost  of  joint-use  facilities  allocated  to  wildlife, 
and  the  part  of  such  costs,  if  any,  to  be  reimbursed  by  non-Federal 
interests. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  project  for  the  control  or  use  of  water  as  prescribed  herein,  or 
any  unit  of  such  project  authorized  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  for  planning  or  con¬ 
struction,  but  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  project  or  unit  thereof 
authorized  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  if  the  construction  of  the  particular  project  or  unit 
thereof  has  been  substantially  completed.  A  project  or  unit  thereof 
shall  be  considered  to  be  substantially  completed  when  sixty  percent 
or  more  of  the  estimated  construction  cost  has  been  obligated  for  ex¬ 
penditure. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  those  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  impoundment  of  water  where  the  maximum  surface  area 
of  such  impoundments  is  less  than  10  acres,  nor  to  activities  for  or  in 
connection  with  programs  primarily  for  land  management  and  use 
carried  out  by  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  Federal  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  prescribed  in  section  2(h)  of 
this  Act,  whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  water 
are  impounded,  diverted,  the  channel  deepened,  or  the  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or  modified  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  including  navigation  and  drainage,  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  adequate  provision,  consistent  with  the  primary 
pm-poses  of  such  impoundment,  diversion,  or  other  control,  shall  be 
made  for  the  use  thereof,  together  with  any  areas  of  land,  water, 
or  interests  therein,  acquired  or  administered  by  a  Federal  agency  in 
connection  therewith,  for  the  conservation,  maintenance,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  wildlife  resources  thereof,  and  its  habitat  thereon,  including 
the  development  and  improvement  of  such  wildlife  resources  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  use  of  such  waters,  land,  or  interests  therein  for  wildlife 
conservation  purposes  shall  be  in  accordance  with  general  plans  ap¬ 
proved  jointly  (1)  by  the  head  of  the  particular  department  or  agency 
exercising  primary  administration  in  each  instance,  (2)  by  the  Secre- 

j  tary  of  the  Interior,  and  (3)  by  the  head  of  the  agency  exercising  the 

'  administration  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  particular  State  wherein 
the  waters  and  areas  lie.  Such  waters  and  other  interests  shall  be 
made  available,  without  cost  for  administration,  by  such  State  agency, 
if  the  management  of  the  properties  relate  to  the  conservation  of 
vdldlife  other  than  migratory  birds,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  administration  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  where 
the  particular  properties  have  value  in  carrying  out  the  national 
migratory  bu’d  management  program;  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States  or  in  making  lands  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  with  respect  to  the  management  of  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitat  on  lands  administered  by  him. 

(c)  When  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  reports 
and  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prepared  in  accordance 
with  section  2  Cof  this  Act],  land,  waters,  and  interests  therein  may 
be  acquired  by  Federal  construction  agencies  for  the  wildlife  con- 
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servation  and  development  purposes  of  this  Act  in  connection  with 
a  project  as  reasonably  needed  to  preserve  and  assure  for  the  public 
benefit  the  wildlife  potentials  of  the  particidar  project  area:  Provided, 
That  before  ])roperties  are  acquired  for  this  purpose,  the  probable 
extent  of  such  acquisition  shall  be  set  forth,  along  with  other  data 
necessary  for  project  authorization,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  or  in  the  case  of  a  project  previously  authorized,  no  such 
properties  shall  be  acquired  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Congress 
if  specific  authority  for  such  acquisition  is  recommended  by  the 
construction  agency. 

(d)  Properties  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  shall  not  become  the  subject 
of  exchange  or  other  transactions  if  such  exchange  or  other  transaction 
would  defeat  the  initial  purpose  of  their  acquisition. 

(e)  Federal  lands  acquired  or  withdrawn  for  Federal  water-resource 
purposes  and  made  available  to  the  States  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  wildlife  management  purposes,  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  notwithstanding 
other  ])rovisions  of  law. 

(f)  Any  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  by  any  Federal 
agency  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest  shall,  upon 
acquisition,  be  added  to  and  become  national  forest  lands,  and  shall 
be  administered  as  a  jmrt  of  the  forest  within  which  they  are  situ¬ 
ated,  subject  to  all  laws  applicable  to  lands  acquired  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  unless  such  lands 
are  acquired  to  carry  out  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Management 
Program. 

Sec.  4.  Such  areas  as  are  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  pursiiant  to  sections  1  and  3  [of 
this  Act]  or  pursuant  to  any  other  authorization,  shall  be  administered 
by  him  directly  or  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agreements  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conservation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  management  of  wildlife,  resources  thereof,  and  its  habitat 
thereon,  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  gen¬ 
eral  plans  approved  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  exercising  primary  administration 
of  such  areas:  Provided,  That  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  of  the 
States  in  which  such  area  is  situated:  Provided  further.  That  lands 
having  value  to  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Management  Program 
may,  pursuant  to  general  jfians,  be  made  available  without  cost  directly 
to  the  State  agency  having  control  over  wildlife  resources,  if  it  is  jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  such  State  agency 
that  this  would  be  in  the  public  interest:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  right  to  assume  the  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  of  such  lands  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Migratory  Bird  Management  Program  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  agency  has  withdrawn  from  or  otherwise  relinquished  such  man¬ 
agement  and  administration. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Fish  aud  Wild¬ 
life  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  authorized  to  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of  domes¬ 
tic  sewage,  mine,  petroleum,  and  industrial  wastes,  erosion  silt,  and 
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other  polluting  substances  on  wildlife,  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  concerning  such  investigations  and  of  recommendations  for 
alleviating  dangerous  and  undesirable  effects  of  such  pollution.  These 
investigations  shall  include  (1)  the  determination  of  standards  of 
water  quality  for  the  maintenance  of  wildlife;  (2)  the  study  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  abating  and  preventing  pollution,  including  methods  for  the 
recovery  of  useful  or  marketable  products  and  byproducts  of  wastes; 
and  (3)  the  collation  and  distribution  of  data  on  the  progress  and 
results  of  such  investigations  for  the  use  of  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
and  private  agencies,  individuals,  organizations,  or  enterprises. 

Sec.  5 a.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  projound  impact  of  man’s 
activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  environment, 
both  living  and  nonliving,  and  the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and 
7naintaining  environmental  quality  to  the  overall  welfare  and  development 
of  man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments ,  urban  and  rural  planners, 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  including  financ  ial  and  technical 
assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare, 
to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  econojnic,  and  other 
requirements  of  present  and  f  uture  generations  of  Ainer  leans. 

(6)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
June  SO,  1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ‘report’)  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including  marine, 
esOiarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  environment;  ami  {2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic.,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

(c)  {1 )  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  {hereafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council”).  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
the  President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  information 
of  all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  {a)  of  this  section,  and  to  formidate 
and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  environ¬ 
mental  quality. 

{2)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under 
this  section,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
{but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

{3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

{A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Report; 

{B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the 
conditions  and  trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  current  and 
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'prospective,  to  anal'yze  and  interpret  s'uch  information  jor  the  purpose 
of  determining  'whether  such  conditions  and  trends  are  interfering, 
or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the 
President  studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(C)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality  to  meet 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

(E)  to  make  and  furnish  s'uch  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  W'ith  respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the 
President  may  request. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in  May 
of  each  year. 

{6)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  section — 

(A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such  representatives  of  science, 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation,  organizations.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the 
services,  facilities,  and  information  {including  statistical  information) 
of  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  individuals, 
in  order  that  duplication  of  efort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

[Sec.  5A]  Sec.  5B.  In  the  management  of  existing  facilities  (including 
locks,  dams,  and  pools)  in  the  Mississippi  River  between  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  administered  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Ai’iny,  that 
Department  is  directed  to  give  full  consideration  and  recognition  to 
the  needs  of  fish  and  other  wildlife  resources  and  their  habitat  depend¬ 
ent  on  such  waters,  without  increasing  additional  liability  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  without  causing  damage 
to  levee  and  drainage  districts,  adjacent  railroads  and  highways,  farm 
lands,  and  dam  structures,  shall  generally  operate  and  maintain  pool 
levels  as  though  navigation  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  including  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  necessary  for  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  of  areas  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  said  sections  of  this  Act,  and  the  employment  in  the  city 
of  W ashington  and  elsewhere  of  such  persons  and  means  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  rule  or  regulation  promul¬ 
gated  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  impris¬ 
oned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  The  terms  "wildlife”  and  wildlife  resources”  as  used  in  this 
Act  include  birds,  fishes,  mammals,  and  all  other  classes  of  wild  ani- 
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mals  and  all  types  of  aquatic  and  land  vegetation  upon  which  wildlife 
is  dependent. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Tennessee 
V alley  Authority. 

SECTION  5313  OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
§  5313.  Positions  at  level  II 

Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies  to  the  following  posi¬ 
tions,  for  which  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  is  $30,000: 

(1)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  Administrator,  Agency  for  International  Development. 

(4)  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

(5)  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

(6)  Repealed.  Pub.  L.  90-83.  §  1(13),  Sept.  11,  1967,  81  Stat. 
198. 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(8)  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(9)  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(10)  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(11)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(12)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

(13)  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency. 

(14)  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(15)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(16)  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(17)  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(18)  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(19)  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

(20)  Chaii'man,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

SECTION  5315  OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
§  5315.  Positions  at  level  IV 

Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies  to  the  following  posi¬ 
tions,  for  winch  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  is  $27,000: 

(1)  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Secuiity  and  Consular  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

(2)  Repealed.  Pub.L.  89-670,  §  10(e),  Oct.  15,  1966,  80  Stat. 
948. 

(3)  Deputy  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(4)  Associate  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

(5)  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (6) . 

(6)  Regional  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (4) . 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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(9)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(10)  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State  (2). 

(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  (3). 

(12)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (5). 

(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (7). 

(14)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  (3). 

(15)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  (3). 

(16)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  (3). 

(17)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

(5)- 

(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  (5). 

(19)  Assistant  Attorneys  General  (9). 

(20)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor  (4). 

(21)  Assistant  Postmasters  General  (6). 

(22)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (11). 

(23)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  (4). 

(24)  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

(25) -(28)  Repealed.  Pub.L.  90-83,  §  1(15)  (E),  Sept.  11,  1967, 
81  Stat.  198. 

(29)  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army. 

(30)  Repealed.  Pub.L.  90-83,  §  1(15)  (E),  Sept.  11,  1967,  81 
Stat.  198. 

(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans’  Administration. 

(32)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

(33)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

(34)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

(36)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(37)  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (3). 

(38)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(39)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(40)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

(41)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(42)  Solicitor  of  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Interior. 

(43)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(44)  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(45)  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

(46)  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(47)  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Dejiartment  of  State. 

(48)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(49)  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
W  ashington. 

(50)  General  Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(51)  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(52)  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(53)  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(54)  Members,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(55)  Members,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(56)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

(57)  Members,  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
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(58)  Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation. 

(59)  Alembers,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(60)  Members,  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(61)  Members,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(62)  Members,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(63)  Members,  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(64)  Members,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

(65)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

(66)  Members,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(67)  Members,  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(68)  Members,  National  Mediation  Board. 

(69)  Members,  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

(70)  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(71)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice. 

(72)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

(73)  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State. 

(74)  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

(75)  Director,  Community  Relations  Service. 

(76)  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(77)  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

(78)  Members,  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

(79)  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Transportation. 

(80)  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  AUation  Administration. 

(81)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Transportation  (4). 

(82)  Director  of  Public  Roads. 

(83)  Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

(84)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(85)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

(86)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

(87)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (6) . 

(88)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(89)  Commissioner  of  Interama. 

(90)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

(91)  Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
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R.  12549 


[Report  No.  91-378] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  1, 1969 

Mr.  Dingell  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Felly,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.  IvAUTii,  Mr.  Dellenhack,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Goodltng,  Mr.  Leggett,  ISIr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Annhnzio, 
Mr.  Frey,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

July  11, 1969 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Eisli  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Tteyresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Eish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  is  amended  by 

4  redesignating  section  5A  as  section  5B  and  by  inserting 

5  immediately  after  section  5  the  following  new  section : 

6  “Sec.  5 a.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  profound 

7  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  compo- 
3  nents  of  the  natural  environment,  both  living  and  nonliving. 
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and  tli6  critical  importance  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
environmental  quality  to  the  overall  welfare  and  development 
of  man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  urban  and  mral  planners,  industry,  labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to  use  all 
practicable  means  and  measures,  including  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har¬ 
mony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amencans. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
annually  l)eginning  June  30,  1970,  an  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Eeport  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘report’)  which 
shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the  major 
natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the 
ISTation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic, 
including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  ter¬ 
restrial  environment,  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  the  forest, 
dryland,  wetland,  range,  infian,  suburban,  and  rural  environ¬ 
ment;  and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects 
of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation. 
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“(c)  (1)  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (here¬ 
after  refeiTed  to  as  the  “Council”) .  The  Council  shall  he  com¬ 
posed  of  five  mend)ers  who  slinll  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
of  whom  the  President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  l)e  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  qual¬ 
ified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  infonnation  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national 
policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  environmental 
quality. 

“(2)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  may  he  necessary  to  cany  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  he 
necessary  for  the  canying  out  of  its  functions  under  this 
section,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof) . 

“  (3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 
“  (A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Eeport ; 
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‘‘(B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  conceming  the  conditions  and  trends  in  environ¬ 
mental  qualities  both  ciiiTent  and  prospective,  to  analyze 
and  interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  such  conditions  and  trends  are  inter¬ 
fering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement 
of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies 
relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends ; 

“(0)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  thereto ; 

“(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President 
national  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  quality  to  meet  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation ;  and 

“(E)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports 
thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 
“(4)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  in  May  of  each  year. 
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“(5)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  section — 

‘‘  (A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  science,  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  con¬ 
servation,  organizations.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  gi-oups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

‘‘(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and  infonnation 
(including  statistical  infonnation)  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided.” 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(20)  Chairman,  Council  of  on  Environmental 
Quality.” 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 

“(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity.” 
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9 .  N^ECREATl  ON .  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  a  WiiiK)ciausis  Club,  Sterling,  Tex., 

;;esolution  endorsing  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  pp.  S9294/S 

10.  POLL^'ION.  Sen.  Proxmire  asked  for  a  National  commitment  to  lick  polluyl^ion, 

pp„  ^h^86-7 

11.  PESTICIDE^.  Sen.  Nelson  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing  the  Department's 

pesticide \egulation  activities,  p.  S8290 

12.  FOREIGN  TRADE.X  Sen.  Javits  expressed  concern  about  the  need  increase 

U.  S.  exports  ^d  inserted  an  article,  "Treasury  May  Allow^xporters  Cost 
Break."  pp,  882^3-6 

13.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues\  July  22.  p.  58327 

HOUSE  -  July  21 

14.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  Passed,  3^2-5,  under  suspensio^of  the  rules  H.  R.  11651,  to 
amend  the  National  School  LuSch  Act  to  provide/iunds  and  authorities  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  forNthe  purpose  of /providing  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  to  needy  children  not  nov\being  reachi^ .  Rep.  Perkins  said  the  bill 
would  give  "authority  to  the  SecrV^tary  of /Agricu  1  ture  to  use  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  $100  million  from  sect^n  3^of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935.,,  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  child\ta/  in  schools,  in  day  care  facilities,  and 
other  organized  activities  in  which  oikldren  are  concentrated  away  from  their 
homes.  These  funds  would  be  in  adc^tio\  to  the  funds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated  by  the  House  and  Sen^e  in  t\e  Labor-Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill."  pp.  H6086-y94 


;>■ 
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15,  WILDLIFE.  Passed  under  suspe^ion  of  the  rules\H.  R.  11363,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wilsJlife  into  the  U.  S.;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  interstate  shipm^t  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other  v;ildlife  taken 
contrary  to  State  law  (op,  H6096-106).  The  bill  w^  reported  without  amendment 
by  the  Merchant  Marine/and  Fisheries  Committee  on  Ju^  18  during  adjournment 
(H.  Rept.  91-382)  (p/h6119). 

16,  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported 

without  amendment  on  July  19  during  adiournment.  H.  R.  12549,  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Qualitv  (H.  Rept ,,  9 1  -  378 ) ,  -fn — H6 1 10 

' _ _ 

17,  APPROPRIATI/ONS,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H.  R.  12964\the  State, 

Justice,/and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
(H.  RepC  91-384).  p.  H6119 


18,  POPULATION  MESSAGE.  Received  the  President's  population  message  (see  it^  1 
ii>^tnis  digest)  ^H.  Doc.  91-139)  (pp.  H6065-68).  Rep,  Ford  commended  the' 
isage  (pp.  H6068-69). 


les: 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  38,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress^ 
to  a  compact  between  Wo.  and  Neb,  apportioning  the  surface  waters  and 
establishing  a  program  of  study  of  the  ground  waters  of  the  upper  Niobr^a 
R^ver  and  its  tributaries.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presider 
pp^\ll6081-H3 


20.  RECREATTON.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  11609,  to^uthorize 
the  cons^uction  of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  N^ional  Park 
in  N.  C.  'K.  H6083 


21.  PRODUCTS  SAFET\\  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1590,  to  amer^  the  Act  establish¬ 
ing  the  NationaX^ommission  on  Product  Safety  to  extend  ^e  life  of  the 
Commission  from  iXvember  20,  1969,  to  June  30,  1970.  R.  10987,  a  similar 
bill,  was  passed  unoer  suspension  of  the  rules  then  t^led.  pp,  H6094-96 


22.  SHOE  II^ORTS.  Rep.  Kei^  inserted  a  Mass.  Legisla^re  resolution  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislationN;o  protect  the  shoe  ind^try  from  the  "Influx  of 
foreign-made  shoes."  p.  hXJ79 


23.  LIBRARIES;  FEDERAl-  AID,  Rep.  F\rbstein  recrntmended  "the  restoration  of  the 

large  cuts  in  Federal  aid  to  edtXation  an^ libraries  recommended  by  the  Nixon 
administration"  and  inserted  supporting /material .  pp.  H6111-12 


24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Dige^^  ,s  tates  that  on  Tues .  the  House  will 
consider  the  Interior  appropriation/bi i\.  p.  D651 


EXTQv'SION  OF  REMARKS 


25.  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Fraser ^nserted  a  positiof 
Council  on  Indian  Opportun^y.  pp,  E6109-10 


paper  endorsing  the  National 


26.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  Rep,  PMilbin  inserted  an  article. 


iotas  Loom:  Textile 


Imports  Challenge  Nixc 


pp.  E6120-1 


27.  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS. 


Conunittee  "in  suv 


Cep,  Conte  inserted  his  testimony- before 
)ort  of  a  proposal  to  place  a  ceiling'bn 


the  H.  Agriculture 
ixrri  subsidy  payment 


as  part  of  any /Long- term  farm  legislation."  pp.  E6121-3 


Rep.  Skubi/z  inserted  a  constituent's  letter  suggesting  doii 
subsidy  payments  and  allowing  bonafide  farm  operators  to  deduct 
tax  off  to-K  due  at  date  of  payment,  p.  E6123 


away  with  farm 
Mo  of  income 


28.  POPULATLON.  Rep.  McCloskey  inserted  former  Sen.  Gruening's  statement  depressing 
"dee^immediate  concern"  that  officials  in  AID  "have  not  given  genuine  XiPpc>i^L 
:orce  to  population  programs,"  pp,  E6125-7 


and. 


Rep,  Rarick  inserted  an  article,  "Nixon  Population  Plan  Stirs  Both  Praise 


ioubt,"  p,  E6135 
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COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


July  19,  1969. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Garmatz,  from  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
}  Fisheries,  submitted  the  following 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EEPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12549] 

Since  the  filing  of  Report  No.  91-378  on  July  11, 1969,  to  accompany 
H.R.  12549,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  report  mentioned  does  not 
accurately  show  changes  in  existing  law,  as  required  in  clause  3  of 
rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell  on  July  17,  1969,  gave  the  committee 
permission  to  file  a  supplemental  report. 

In  compliance  with  the  rule  mentioned,  therefore,  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  proposed  to  be  changed  by  the  bdl,  as  reported,  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COORDINATION  ACT 

^  Act  of  March  10,  1934,  as  Amended  (48  Stat.  401;  16  U.S.C. 

661-666C) 

For  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  vital  contribution  of  our  wild¬ 
life  resources  to  the  Nation,  the  increasing  public  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance  thereof  due  to  expansion  of  our  national  economy  and  other 
factors,  and  to  provide  that  wildlife  conservation  shall  receive  equal 
consideration  and  be  coordinated  with  other  features  of  water-resource 
development  programs  tlmough  the  effectual  and  harmonious  plan¬ 
ning,  development,  maintenance,  and  coordination  of  wildlife  con¬ 
servation  and  rehabilitation  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  (1)  to  provide  assistance  to,  and  cooperate  with.  Federal, 
State,  and  public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  protection,  rea,ring,  and  stocking  of  all  species  of  wildlife. 
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resources  thereof,  and  their  habitat,  in  controlling  losses  of  the  same 
from  disease  or  other  causes,  in  minimizing  damages  from  overabun¬ 
dant  species,  in  providing  public  shooting  and  fishing  areas,  including 
easements  across  public  lands  for  access  thereto,  and  in  carrying  out 
other  measures  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  (2) 
to  make  surveys  and  investigations  of  the  wildlife  of  the  public 
domain,  including  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  acquired  or 
controlled  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  to  accept 
donations  of  land  and  contributions  of  funds  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  hereafter  stated  in  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  whenever  the  w'aters  of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  water  are 
proposed  or  authorized  to  be  impounded,  diverted,  the  channel  deep¬ 
ened,  or  the  stream  or  other  body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or 
modified  for  any  purpose  whatever,  including  navigation  and  dram- 
age,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  by  any 
public  or  private  agency  under  Federal  permit  or  license,  such  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  first  shall  consult  with  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  head  of 
the  agency  exercising  administration  over  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  particular  State  wherein  the  impoundment,  diversion,  or  other 
control  facility  is  to  be  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  conservation 
of  wildlife  resources  by  preventing  loss  of  and  damage  to  such  re¬ 
sources  as  well  as  providing  for  the  development  and  improvement 
thereof  in  connection  with  such  water-resource  develojjinent. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  such  purposes,  the  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  wildlife  aspects  of  such 
projects,  and  any  report  of  the  head  of  the  State  agency  exercising 
administration  over  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  State,  based  on  sur¬ 
veys  and  investigations  conducted  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  such  State  agency  for  the  piu’pose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  possible  damage  to  wildlife  resources  and  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  means  and  measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  or  damage  to  such  wildlife  resomces,  as  well  as  to  provide 
concmrently  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  such  resources, 
shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  anj’'  report  prepared  or  submitted 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  engineering 
surveys  and  construction  of  such  projects  when  such  reports  are  pre-' 
sented  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  agency  or  person  having  the  authority'^ 
or  the  power,  by  administrative  action  or  otherwise,  (1)  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  w'ater-resource  development  projects  or  (2)  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  report  on  the  modification  or  supplementation  of  plans  for 
previously  authorized  projects,  to  which  this  Act  applies.  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  as  specific  as  is 
practicable  with  respect  to  features  recommended  for  wildlife  con¬ 
servation  and  development,  lands  to  be  utilized  or  acquired  for  such 
purposes,  the  results  expected,  and  shall  describe  the  damage  to  wild¬ 
life  attributable  to  the  project  and  the  measures  proposed  for  mitigat¬ 
ing  or  compensating  for  these  damages.  The  reporting  officers  in 
project  reports  of  the  Federal  agencies  shall  give  full  consideration 
to  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  any  report  of  the  State  agency  on  the  w'ildlife  as])ects  of  such 
projects,  and  the  project  plan  shall  include  such  justifiable  means  and 
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measures  for  wildlife  purposes  as  the  reporting  agency  finds  should 
be  adopted  to  obtain  maximum  overall  project  benefits. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  authorized  to  construct  or  operate  water- 
control  projects  are  hereby  authorized  to  modify  or  add  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  operations  of  such  projects,  the  construction  of  which  has 
not  been  substantially  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  and  to  acquire  lands  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  3  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  means 
and  measures  for  such  conservation  of  wildlife  resources  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  such  projects:  Provided,  That  for  projects  authorized 
by  a  specific  Act  of  Congress  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (1)  such  modification  or  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  shall  be  compatible  Avith  the  purposes  for  which  the  project  was 
authorized;  (2)  the  cost  of  such  modifications  or  land  acquisition, 
as  means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss  of  and  damage  to  wildlife  re¬ 
sources  to  the  extent  justifiable,  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects;  and  (3)  the  cost  of  such  modifications  or  land  ac- 

^quisition  for  the  development  or  improvement  of  wildlife  resoiirces 
may  be  included  to  the  extent  justifiable,  and  an  appropriate  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  project  may  be  allocated  for  this  purpose  with  a 
finding  as  to  the  part  of  such  allocated  cost,  if  any,  to  be  reimbursed 
by  non-Federal  interests. 

(d)  The  cost  of  planning  for  and  the  construction  or  installation 
and  maintenance  of  such  means  and  measures  adopted  to  cari-y  out  the 
conservation  purposes  of  this  section  shall  constitute  an  integral  part 
of  the  cost  of  such  projects:  Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable  to 
the  development  and  improvement  of  wildlife  shall  not  extend  beyond 
that  necessary  for  (1)  land  acquisition,  (2)  facilities  as  specifically 
recommended  in  water  resource  project  reports,  (3)  modification  of  the 
project,  and  (4)  modification  of  project  operations,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  the  operation  of  wildlife  facilities. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  construction  by  a  Federal  agency,  that  agency  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
out  of  appropriations  or  other  funds  made  available  for  investigations, 
engineering,  or  construction,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  all  or  part  of  the  investigations  required  to  carry  out  the 

.purposes  of  this  section. 

j  (f)  In  addition  to  other  requirements,  there  shall  be  included  in 
any  report  submitted  to  Congress  supporting  a  recommendation  for 
authorization  of  any  new  project  for  the  control  or  use  of  water  as 
described  herein  (including  any  new  division  of  such  project  or  new 
supplemental  works  on  such  project)  an  estimation  of  the  wildlife 
benefits  or  losses  to  be  derived  therefrom  including  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  measures  recommended  specifically  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  wildlife  resources,  the  cost  of  providing  wildlife 
benefits  (including  the  cost  of  additional  facilities  to  be  installed  or 
lands  to  be  acquired  specifically  for  that  particular  phase  of  wildlife 
conservation  relating  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  wild¬ 
life),  the  part  of  the  cost  of  joint-use  facilities  allocated  to  wildlife, 
and  the  part  of  such  costs,  if  any,  to  be  reimbursed  by  non-Federal 
interests. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  project  for  the  control  or  iise  of  water  as  prescribed  herein. 
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or  any  unit  of  such  project  authorized  before  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  for  planning 
or  construction,  but  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  project  or  unit 
thereof  authorized  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Coordination  Act  if  the  construction  of  the  particular  project  or 
unit  thereof  has  been  substantially  completed.  A  project  or  unit 
thereof  shall  be  considered  to  be  substantially  completed  when  sixty 
percent  or  more  of  the  estimated  construction  cost  has  been  obligated 
for  expenditure. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  those 
projects  for  the  impoundment  of  water  where  the  maximum  surface 
area  of  such  impoundments  is  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  to  activities 
for  or  in  connection  with  programs  primarily  for  land  management 
and  use  carried  out  by  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  Federal  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  prescribed  in  section  2  (h) 
of  this  Act,  whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  ^ 
water  are  impounded,  diverted,  the  channel  deepened,  or  the  stream  ( 
or  other  body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or  modified  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  including  navigation  and  drainage,  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  adequate  provision,  consistent  I 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  such  impoundment,  diversion,  or  other  j 
control,  shall  be  made  for  the  use  thereof,  together  with  any  areas  of  ! 
land,  water,  or  interests  therein,  acquired  or  administered  by  a  Federal 
agency  in  connection  therewith,  for  the  conservation,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  wildlife  resources  thereof,  and  its  habitat  thereon,  j 
including  the  development  and  improvement  of  such  wildlife  resources 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  , 

(b)  The  use  of  such  waters,  land,  or  interests  therein  for  wildlife 

conservation  purposes  shall  be  in  accordance  vdth  general  plans  ap¬ 
proved  jointly  (1)  by  the  head  of  the  particular  department  or  agency  ' 
exercising  primary  administration  in  each  instance,  (2)  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  (3)  by  the  head  of  the  agency  exercising  the  ! 
administration  of  the  'wildlife  resources  of  the  particular  State  where¬ 
in  the  waters  and  areas  lie.  Such  waters  and  other  interests  shall  be  i 
made  available,  ■without  cost  for  administration,  by  such  State  agency,  | 
if  the  management  of  the  properties  relate  to  the  conservation  of  wild-  ^  . 
life  other  than  migratory  birds,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  T  I 
for  administration  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  wliere 
the  particular  properties  have  value  in  carrying  out  the  national  | 
migratoiy  bird  management  program:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  I 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Secre-  ! 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States  or  in  making  lands 
available  to  the  States  \vith  resj^ect  to  the  management  of  wildlife  and  j 
wildlife  habitat  on  lands  administered  by  him.  , 

(c)  When  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  reports  ' 
and  findings  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  prepared  in  accordance  j  ' 
with  section  2,  land,  waters,  and  interests  therein  may  be  acquired  i 
by  Federal  construction  agencies  for  the  wildlife  conservation  and 
development  purposes  of  this  Act  in  connection  with  a  project  as  '  ' 
reasonably  needed  to  preserve  and  assure  for  the  public  benefit  the  '  » 
wildlife  potentials  of  the  particular  project  area:  Provided,  That 


before  properties  are  acquired  for  this  purpose,  the  probable  extent 
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of  such  acquisition  shall  be  set  forth,  along  with  other  data  necessary 
for  project  authorization,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Congress,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  project  previously  authorized,  no  such  properties  shall 
be  acquired  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  if  specific 
authority  for  such  acquisition  is  recommended  by  the  construction 
agency. 

(d)  Properties  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  shall  not  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  exchange  or  other  transactions  if  such  exchange  or  other  trans¬ 
action  woidd  defeat  the  initial  purpose  of  their  acquisition. 

(e)  Federal  lands  acquired  or  withdrawn  for  Federal  water- 
resource  purposes  and  made  available  to  the  States  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  wildlife  management  purposes,  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  notwithstanding 
other  provisions  of  law. 

(f)  Any  lands  acquhed  pursuant  to  this  section  by  any  Federal 
Vgency  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest  slxall,  upon 

--Acquisition,  be  added  to  and  become  national  forest  lands,  and  shall 
be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  forest  within  which  they  are  situated, 
subject  to  all  laws  applicable  to  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  unless  such  lands  are 
acquired  to  carry  out  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Management 
Program. 

Sec.  4.  Such  areas  as  are  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  3  or 
pursuant  to  any  other  authorization,  shall  be  administerd  by  him 
directly  or  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conservation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  management  of  wildlife,  resources  thereof,  and  its  habi¬ 
tat  thereon,  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
general  plans  approved  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  exercising  prunary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  areas:  Provided,  That  such  rules  and  regidations  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game 
of  the  States  in  which  such  area  is  situated  (16  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  664): 

'^Provided  further,  That  lands  having  value  to  the  National  Migratory 
■'Bird  Management  Program  may,  pursuant  to  general  plans,  be  made 
available  without  cost  directly  to  the  State  agency  having  control 
over  wildlife  resources,  if  it  is  jointly  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  such  State  agency  that  this  would  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest:  And  provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  shall  have  the  right  to  assume  the  management  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  lands  in  behalf  of  the  National  Migratory  Bird  Man¬ 
agement  Program  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  agency  has 
withdrawn  from  or  otherwise  relinquished  such  management  and 
administration. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  authorized  to  make 
such  investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  determine  the  effects 
of  domestic  sewage,  mine,  petroleum,  and  industrial  wastes,  erosion 
silt,  and  other  polluting  substances  on  wildlife,  and  to  make  reports 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  investigations  and  of  recommenda- 
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tions  for  alleviating  dangerous  and  undesirable  effects  of  such  pollu¬ 
tion.  These  investigations  shall  include  (1)  the  determination  of 
standards  of  water  quality  for  the  maintenance  of  wildlife;  (2)  the 
study  of  methods  of  abating  and  preventing  pollution,  including 
methods  for  the  recovery  of  useful  or  marketable  products  and 
byproducts  of  wastes;  and.  (3)  the  collation  and  distribution  of  data 
on  the  progress  and  results  of  such  investigations  for  the  use  of 
Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  private  agencies,  individuals,  orga¬ 
nizations,  or  enterprises. 

Sec.  5 a.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  projound  irri'pact  oj  man's 
activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  environment, 
both  living  and  nonliving,  and  the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the  overall  welfare  and  development 
of  man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments,  urban  and  rural  planners, 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  including  financial  and  technical  C 
assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  wel-^ 
fare,  to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  present  and  f  uture  generations  of  Americans. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  beginning 
June  SO,  1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report  {hereinafter  referred  to  | 
as  the  “report”)  which  shall  set  forth  {1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the  , 
major  natw'al,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation,  | 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including  marine,  ! 
estuarine,  and  fresh  loater,  and  the  terrestrial  environment,  including,  but  | 
not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment;  and  {2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  management  ' 
and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  ' 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation.  i 

{c){l)  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  ' 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  {hereafter  referred  to  as  the  “Council”). 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  i 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  | 
whom  the  President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments, (  || 
is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  informa-^\* 
lion  of  all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  ; 
in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  {a)  of  this  section,  and  to  \ 
formidate  and  recommend  national  policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  ; 
our  environmental  quality. 

{2)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  | 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  ; 
this  section,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
{but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

{3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

{A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Report;  i 

{B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the 
conditions  and  trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  current  and 
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prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret  snch  injormation  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and  trends  are  interfering,  or 
are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the 
President  studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(C)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality  to  meet 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

(E)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the 
President  may  request. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in  May 
of  each  year. 

(5)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  section — 

{A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such  representatives  of  science, 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation,  organizations.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the 
services,  facilities,  and  information  {including  statistical  informa¬ 
tion)  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  individ¬ 
uals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

£Sec.  5A.]  Sec.  6B.  In  the  management  of  existing  facilities  (in¬ 
cluding  locks,  dams,  and  pools)  in  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  administered  by 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
that  Department  is  hereby  directed  to  give  full  consideration  ancl 
recognition  to  the  needs  of  fish  and  other  Avildlife  resources  end  their 
habitat  dependent  on  such  waters,  without  increasing  additional 
liability  to  the  GoA^ernment,  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
Avithout  causing  damage  to  levee  and  drainage  districts,  adjacent  rail¬ 
roads  and  highAvays,  farm  lands,  and  dam  structures,  shall  generally 
operate  and  maintain  pool  leA^els  as  though  na\dgation  Avas  carried  on 
throughout  the  year. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherAAUse  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  including  the  construction 
of  such  facilities,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  necessary  for 
economical  administration  of  areas  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  this  Act,  and  the  employment  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  elseAvhere  of  such  persons  and  means  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  Avho  shall  violate  any  rule  or  regulation  promul¬ 
gated  in  accordance  AAUth  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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Sec.  8.  The  terms  “wildlife”  and  “wildlife  resources”  as  used  herein 
include  birds,  fishes,  mammals,  and  all  other  classes  of  wild  animals 
and  all  types  of  aquatic  and  land  vegetation  upon  which  wildlife  is 
dependent. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 


SECTION  5313  OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


§5313.  Positions  at  level  II 

Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies  to  the  following  posi¬ 
tions,  for  which  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  is  $42,500: 

(1)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  Administrator,  Agency  for  International  Development. 

(4)  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

(5)  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

(6)  Repealed.  Pub.  L.  90-83.  §  1(13),  Sept.  11,  1967,  81  Stat. 
198. 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(8)  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(9)  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(10)  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(11)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(12)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

(13)  Director  of  the  United  States  Anns  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency. 

(14)  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(15)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

06)  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(17)  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(18)  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(19)  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

(19)  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 


SECTION  5315  OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


§  5315.  Positions  at  level  IV 

Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies  to  the  following  posi¬ 
tions,  for  which  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  is  $38,000: 

(1)  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

(2)  Repealed.  Pub.  L.  89-670,  §  10(e),  Oct.  15,  1966,  80  Stat. 
948. 

(3)  Deputy  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(4)  Associate  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

(5)  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (6). 
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(6)  Regional  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (4). 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(9)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(10)  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State  (2). 

(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  (3). 

(12)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (5). 

(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (7). 

(14)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  (4). 

(15)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  (4). 

(16)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  (4). 

(17)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

(IS)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  (5). 

(19)  Asisstant  Attorneys  General  (9). 

(20)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor  (4). 

(21)  Assistant  Postmasters  General  (6). 

(22)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (11). 

(23)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  (4) . 

(24)  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

(25) -(28)  Repealed.  Pub. L.  90-83,  §  1(15)(E),  Sept.  11,  1967, 
81  Stat.  198. 

(29)  Director  of  CivU  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army. 

(30)  Repealed.  Pub.L.  90-83,  §  1(15)(E),  Sept.  11,  1967,  81 
Stat.  198. 

(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans’  Administration. 

(32)  Deputy  Du'ector  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

(33)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

(34)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

(36)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(37)  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (3). 

(38)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(39)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(40)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(41)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(42)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(43)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(44)  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(45)  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

(46)  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(47)  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(48)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(49)  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

(50)  General  Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(51)  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(52)  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(53)  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 
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(54)  Members,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(55)  Members,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(56)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

(57)  Members,  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

(58)  Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation. 

(59)  Members,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(60)  Members,  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(61)  Members,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(62)  Members,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(63)  Members,  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(64)  Members,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

(65)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

(66)  Members,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(67)  Members,  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(68)  Members,  National  Mediation  Board. 

(69)  Members,  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

(70)  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(71)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice. 

(72)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

(73)  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State. 

(74)  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

(75)  Director,  Community  Relations  Service. 

(76)  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(77)  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

(78)  Members,  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

(79)  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Transporattion. 

(80)  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

(81)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Transportation  (4). 

(82)  Director  of  Public  Roads. 

(83)  Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

(84)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(85)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

(86)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

(87)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (6). 

(88)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(89)  Commissioner  of  Interama. 

(90)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

(91)  Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

o 
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designate  Desolation  Wilderness, 
information.  Sen.  Curtis 
6f  budget  on  an  administrative 


HOU^ 


1. 


3. 


4. 


WILDERNESS.  The  Rules  Co^lttee  repo'i?«ya  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
CalV’  p!°H7977^  Desolatlon^llderness,  Eldorado  National  Forest, 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QU^ITY.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12549,  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
provi  e  or  t  e  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  p,  H7977 


PRIVACY^  INFORMATION.  The  Ru/es  Committee  reportec 

consideration  of  H.  R,  - 

p.  H7977 


128^,  to  assure  confidential 


resolution  for  the 
.ty  of  census  information, 


EXPORTS.  The  Banking  Currency  Committee  voted  to  rep\t  (but  did  not 

fo^ri  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 

for  regulation  of  q/ports.  p.  D815  ^ 
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5\  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Rep,  Conte  extended  congratulations  to  Berkshire  County, 

\  \  Mass,,  residents  who  took  part  in  a  telethon  to  raise  money  to  aid  victims 
lurricane  Camille,  pp, 


7, 


8, 


9, 


10, 


13, 


H7939-40 


SCIENCE.  Reps,  McCarthy'and  Podell  criticized  a  proposed  cut  in  science 
fundtt^,  pp,  H7962-4,  H7972 

On  ^pt,  15  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  reported  withpiit 
amendmei^  H,  R,  11542,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  science  and  me 
educationN^f  scientists  through  a  national  program  of  institutio;<al  grants 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  (H,  Rept/  91-490) , 
p,  H7977 


FLOOD  INSURANCE.  NRep,  St  Germain  announced  his  intention  p6  offer  an  amendment 
when  the  Banking  ^d  Currency  Committee  meets  in  markup ^ession  on  pending 
housing  legislationNwhich  will  make  flood  insurance  promptly  available 
throughout  the  country,  p,  H7975 


TRADEI^RKS.  Both  Houses  iseceived  from  Commerce  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registr^ion  and  protection  of 
trademarks  used  in  comraerceX  to  carry  out  the  E^rovisions  of  international 
conventions;  to  the  Judiciary^ommittees*  pp/S10592,  H7977, 


amendment  to  the  tax  reform  bill 
placed  on  cooperative  associations 


TAX  REFORM.  Sen.  McGovern  submitted 
which  would  remove  certain  restricti 
by  the  House,  p.  S10613 

Sen,  Long  inserted  testimony  ^ven  thd\Finance  Committee  concerning 
features  of  the  tax  reform  bill/  pp.  S106^-23 


HORSES.  Sen,  Tydings  condemn/^d  the  practice  o; 
horses  and  inserted  an  art^le  supporting  his  p< 


'soring" 


Tennessee  Walking 
ition,  pp  S10618-20 


11,  EDUCATION.  Sen,  Murphy  inserted  articles  emphasiziiig.  support  for  S,  2625, 
the  urban  and  rural  equation  bill  which  would  provi^  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies^  pp.  S10624-25 


12,  SELECTIVE  SERVICEy^  Sen,  Midss  commended  the  Administration's  plans  to  reform 
"the  outmoded  apfd  grossly  unfair  draft  system  of  this  Natioh^"  and 
chided  the  House  for  not  scheduling  hearings  on  draft  reform^  p.  S10625 


FARM  INCOM^  Sen,  Talraadge  deplored  the  inequity  of  farmers'  inc'bwe  in 
relation/co  the  income  of  non-farm  segments  of  the  economy,  and  h^inserted 
an  art^le  supporting  his  position,  p,  S10627 


BESTRIDES.  Sen,  Nelson  deplorqd  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  waterway^ 
iryNew  York  and  inserted  an  article  depicting  the  dangers  of  pesticides, 
}p.  S 10628 -30 
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20.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  a  newspaper  article  critical  of  the  adminis! 
t^n  of  the  poverty  program  "Rumsfeld  Cuts  Aid-Gets  Luxuries,"  and  said  the 
arHcle  is  self-explanatory,  and  calls  for  an  explanation,  pp.  S11131-2 


legislative  program.  Sen.  Mansfield  said  that  the  Golden  Eagle  proposed 
legislaWon  will  be  considered  today.  Sept.  24.  (p.  S11169).  The  "De  '  try 

Digest"  ;^ates  that  the  "Senate  then  probably  will  return  to  its  unfij;  5hed 
business,  X?  2547,  food  stamps,"  p.  D847 

HOUSE 


22.  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  Passed,  372-15,  with  amendments,  H.  R.  12549,  to  amend 

the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (pp*  H8263-86),  Subsequently  this  passage  was 
vacated;  S.  1075,  a  similar  bill,  was  passed  in  lieu  after  being  amended  to  contain 
the  language  of  H.  R.  12549  as  passed.  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  H8286). 

Agreed  to  H.  Res.  544,  providing  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (pp.  H8263), 

Rep.  Bevill  discussed  environment  in  relation^ to  population  growth, 

and  he  contended  that  we  st^sll  maintain  the  power  jio  reshape  our  environment 
and  make  it  more  useful  and  ^fe  for  all  Americapfs.  pp.  H8313-14 

23.  PROCUREMENT.  Passed  without  amei^ment  H.  R.  4/4,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 

Government  Procurement  (pp.  H8286\99).  Amendments  by  Rep.  Bingham  to  provide 
for  a  bipartisan  commission  were  r^ected /(pp.  H8296-8).  Agreed  to  H.  Res. 

534  to  provide  for  consideration  of  ^e  bill  (pp.  H8286-7). 

24.  CLAIMS.  Both  Houses  received  from  th^  Department  a  report  on  claims  settled 

in  fiscal  year  1969  under  the  Militetry  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 

Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  pp,  H8363\silll9 

25.  REVENUE  SHARING.  Both  Houses  i^eived  from  thX^Treasury  a  draft  of  proposed 

legislation  to  restore  balance  in  the  Federal  fbirm  of  Government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the/encouragement  and  re^urces  for  State  and  local 
government  officials  to  ej^rcise  leadership  in  solving  their  own  problems; 
to  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State/and  local  governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  Unit^  States;  to  House  Ways  and  Means'i^d  Senate  Finance 
Committees,  pp,  HsXbB,  S11118 

26.  SELECTIVE  SERVICE^  Received  from  the  Selective  Service  a  prXoosed  bill  to 

amend  the  MLlL^ry  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  modifying  the  system  of 
selecting  pe^oons  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces;  to  ArmeX,^ Services 
Committee. y'  p.  H8363  'V 

Rep,  R^n  criticized  the  Administration's  recent  troop  reductions  and  draft 
cut-bac^,  and  characterized  these  moves  as  part  of  the  AdministraX®*^' ^ 
domesfcac  pacification  program,  pp,  H8261-2  \ 

R^,  Ford  stated  that  because  of  Congressional  inactivity,  the  Administration 
wilT  undertake  draft-reform  measures  by  means  of  an  Executive  Order,  pX^^H8262 

27.  TkY.  REFORM.  Rep.  Gibbons  expressed  doubts  that  any  meaningful  tax  reform  \ 

/  legislation  would  be  passed  this  year,  p,  H8314  \. 
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11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


18, 
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19. 


PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  no 
:tually  report  S.  406,  to  permit  rotation  of  certain  property  whenever  i^ts 
reSnaining  storage  or  shelf  life  is  too  short  to  justify  its  retention 
(am^ded) ;  and  S.  2210,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servi^^es  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  po  public 
museum\,  p.  S848 


PROCUREMENT 
not  actual  F; 
p.  D848 


The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  repoi'  (but  did 
report)  S.  1707,  establish  a  Commission  on  (k>veroTOent  Operations, 


POPULATION.  TheN^vernment  Operations  Committee  voted  to  Report  (but  did 
not  actually  rep^t)  S.  2701,  to  establish  a  Commission/on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  F\ture.  p.  S848 


APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Government  Operations  Committeivoted  to  report  (but  did 
actually  report)  S.  J.^es.  117,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Intergo\ernmental  Relations,  p/  D848 


EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Hatf ield\spoke  on  what  pec^le  in  Oregon  consider  national 
spending  priorities  saying  they  do  not  understand  special  emphasis  being 
placed  on  military  procurementN^nd  curbs  o/i  public  works  and  homebuilding. 
p.  S11133 


SUGAR.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  ^  phe  administration  of  sugar  marketing 
quotas,p.S11118 


REVENUE  SHARING.  Sen.  I^thias  sa^  the  Administration's  proposed  revenue¬ 
sharing  plan  holds  enormous  proraase  as  a  saeans  of  reducing  fiscal  preMOZVS  on 
State  and  local  governments  aiyi  discussed  t^e  problems  Oif  its  implementation, 
p.  S11134 


PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Nelson  d^cussed  the  results  o'f  research  on  the  amount  of 
DDTin  milk  and  inserted  article  "Mather's  MilkvHas  DDT."  p.  11135 


CLEAN  AIR.  Sen.  Nelsq^  said  that  the  air  pollution  ^oblem  is  urgent  and  we 
need  to  be  actively /exploring  every  alternative  to  iri^re  clean  air  in  our 
environment,  and  ^at  exhaust  control  systems  are  nothrj;jg  more  than  stopgap 
measures,  pp.  Sj4l35-6 


SHOE  IMPORTS, 
hearings  by 
Committee 


ien.  McIntyre  announced  the  schedule  for  continued  field 
le  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  BarHcing  and  Currency 
the  problems  facing  small  domestic  shoe  manufacturers,  pp. 


S11123 


RECREATION.  Sen.  Cranston  inserted  an  editorial  in  support  of  his\proposed 
legislation  to  complete  Federal  acquisition  of  the  Point  Reyes  Nati\^nal 
p.  S11125 


Seashore. 


SEl/ECTIVE  SERVICE.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  defense 
-,aird  on  the  NBC  "Today  Show"  relative  to  the  draft  system,  pp,  S11127- 
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._on  growth  on  the  national  environment, 
ank  for  other  purposes; 

H!R.  13337,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
FuturoVand 

H.R.  N523,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Popul^on  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  \ 

Also,  Mr.  ^eaker,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
munication  N\  1000,  a  letter  from  the 
Director,  BureaiADf  the  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  Prudent,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  FutureX 

The  SPEAKER.  WithQut  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectioi 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker\n  roll- 
call  No.  177  on  Thursday,  Septemb^  18, 
I  am  recorded  as  voting  “yea.”  I  wa\not 
present  during  said  vote  because  of 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conseni 
that  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  180,  today,  I  am 
recorded  as  absent.  When  my  name  was 
called,  I  answered  “present.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEDGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to¬ 
night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it/ 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPOSITION  OF  COMMISSION  FOR 
“EXTENSION  OP  U.S.  CAP^OL 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^sk  vman- 
imou"!  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  dischargejf  from  further 
consideration  of  the  hijA  (S.  1888)  to 
change  the  compositior/of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Extension  oV the  U.S.  Capitol, 
and  ask  for  its  imuMraiate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  >ne  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  speaker.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o^he  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land? 

Mr.  GRiOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  righto  object,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this/^roposal? 

Mj^PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geijQeman  yield? 

Ir.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fom  Maryland. 


Mr.  FALLON.  The  bill  would  add  two 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  and  Renovation  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  The  Legislative  Appropriation  Act 
of  1959  created  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  desig¬ 
nated  that  it  be  composed  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Architect. 
Under  the  composition  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  both  parties  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
represented  on  the  Commission  only 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  a 
member  of  the  majority  party.  As  the 
Commission  stands  today,  there  is  no 
member  of  the  majority  party  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Commission.  By  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  from 
five  to  seven  members,  the  bill  would 
change  that,  and  it  would  designate  the 
two  additional  members  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  money  been  provide* 
jr  the  extension  of  the  Capitol? 

Ir.  FALLON.  This  measure  m^i^ely 
hasNto  do  with  the  Commission. 

MrSyGROSS.  Just  the  Commis^on  for 
the  E^nsion — in  other  wordy'the  ex¬ 
pansions^  the  west  front  of  t^  Capitol. 

Mr.  FALLON.  No.  The  mei^ure  would 
increase  thXuommission  l^the  addition 
of  two  menXprs.  It  has/nothing  to  do 
with  future  le^slation far  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  C^itoLfe  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whj''are  the  additional 
members  necessar^n  the  absence  of  a 
final  congressioi^dei^ion  as  to  whether 
there  should  be/an  exp^psion  of  the  west 
front  of  the  C^itol? 

Mr.  FALl^N.  This  is  aXj^atter  of  rep' 
resentatif^  on  the  Commission.  As  it 
stands  ww,  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate^  not  represented.  By  adding  two 
members,  we  would  add  the  Majority 
lead«-  of  the  Senate  and  the  nXjority 
le^er  of  the  House.  When  and  iX  the 
^ministration  changes  so  that  xpu 
Avould  have  a  member  of  a  differ^ 
party  who  would  act  in  that  capacity 
then  the  minority  leader  would  become 
the  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentlem'an  say 
that  this  proposal  is  designed  to  get 
support  for  the  measure  that  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  last  week  to  spend 
at  least  $50  million — the  Lord  only 
knows  how  much — for  the  expansion 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol?  Is  it  in¬ 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
support  for  that  expenditm’e? 

Mr.  FALLON.  No,  this  bill  is  designed 
to  make  the  Commission  equally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  present 
composition  of  the  Commission  is  the 
Speaker,  as  Chairman,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate — 
that  was  Senator  Dirksen — myself,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Under  the 


odd  situation  that  developed,  as  a  cony 
sequence  of  the  last  election,  there  is 
unequal  balance  between  the  Democr^c 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  orj/the 
present  Commission.  By  doing  wl:^t  the 
gentleman  from  Mainland  has  requested, 
we  would  equalize  represent^ion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  on  the  ^mmission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakery  thank  both 
gentlemen  for  their  explar^tions.  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  abjection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Were  objection  to 
the  request  of  they'  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  oMection. 

The  Clerk  re/ra  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1888 

Be  it  ena^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  yn.  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
paragraph  entitled  “Extension  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol”  vuraer  the  heading  "Capitol  Buildings 
and  wounds”  In  the  Legislative  Approprla- 
tloyAct,  1956  (69  Stat.  515),  Is  amended  by 
liyrertlng  after  the  words  “the  Speaker  of  the 
louse  of  Representatives,”  and  before  the 
/words  “the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,” 
the  following:  “the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,”. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  544  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  544 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12549)  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co¬ 
ordination  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12549,  It  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S. 
1075  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  of  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  12549  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  544 
provides  an  open  rule  •wdth  1  hour  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12549  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co¬ 
ordination  Act  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that,  after  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12549,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
S.  1075  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
amend  the  Senate  bill  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12549  Is  to  create 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
the  Pi'esident  shall  designate  as  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  necessary  and  may 
employ  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
experts  and  consultants  as  necessary. 

The  duty  and  function  of  the  Coimcil 
shall  be  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  quality 
report,  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30, 
1970;  to  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret 
information  concerning  conditions  and 
trends  in  environmental  qualities;  to 
appraise  the  various  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government  in  this  area; 
to  develop  and  recommend  policies  to 
promote  improvement  of  environmental 
quality ;  to  make  and  furnish  studies  and 
make  recommendations  thereon. 

Cost  of  the  legislation  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $1  million  per  year.  In 
view  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating  environ¬ 
ment  of  ours,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cost  must 
be  considered  an  investment,  rather  than 
an  added  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side  and  unless  we 
take  this  action  today  we  will  have  failed 
in  our  responsibility  as  the  trustees  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  we  represent 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  544  in  order  that  H.R. 
12549  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
all  the  statements  just  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  on 
this  resolution. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  had  this  resolution  under 
consideration  since  July  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  a  jurisdictional  question 
which  arose  concerning  a  matter  between 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  now  that  the  difficulties  have 
been  resolved  and  that,  by  an  agreement 
between  the  two  committees,  when  this 
matter  goes  to  conference  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  create  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  which  shall  have  a  broad  and 
independent  overview  of  current  and 
long-term  needs  and  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  national  en¬ 


vironment.  The  Council  is  to  advise  the 
President  and,  through  him,  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
improve  and  upgrade  the  national 
environment. 

The  Council  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  rather  than  to  any 
governmental  agency  or  body.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  five  members  selected  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  as  Chairman. 
All  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be 
persons  with  expertise,  training,  and  at¬ 
tainments  which  qualify  them  to  analyze 
and  interpret  environmental  informa- 
mation  of  all  kinds  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  policies  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  national  environment. 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  annu^ly,  beginning  on 
June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality 
report.  The  Coimcil  shall  assist  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  this  re¬ 
port.  It  shall  also  carry  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
environmental  information,  conditions, 
and  trends  and  shall  interpret  such  in- 
foimation  in  order  to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  this  field.  The  Council  shall  also 
evaluate  existing  Government  programs 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to 
the  President.  It  shall  make  an  armual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each 
■  year. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
indicates  that  in  order  to  staff  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  needed  degree  approximately 
55  professional  employees  and  20  to  30 
clerical  employees  will  be  needed.  Based 
upon  these  figures,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be  $1 
million  per  year.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  paid  $30,000  per  year 
and  tlie  four  other  members  of  the 
Council  will  receive  $27,000  per  year.  No 
operational  funds  are  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  departments  and  agencies  have 
submitted  reports  on  the  legislation  as 
originally  introduced  (H.R.  6750)  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  reported  hill.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  support  the  aims  of  the 
legislation  but  point  out  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  May  29,  by  Executive  Order 
11472,  established  an  Environmental 
Quality  Council  and  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Coimcil  with  broad 
responsibilities  for  advising  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  President  with  respect  to  environ¬ 
mental  quality  matters.  Several  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  question  whether 
this  Presidential  action  does  not  do  all 
that  is  necessary  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
granting  of  this  rule,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  . 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  a  tabulation.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Madden 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TAX  REFORM,  NOW - WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

LEGISLATION,  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  I  was 
startled  to  read  in  Saturday’s  Washing¬ 


ton  Post,  the  headline,  “Nixon  Aides  Do 
Not  Expect  Tax  Bill  To  Pass  This  Year.’’ 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  also  quoted 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  that  he  “could  not 
see  action  this  year  on  the  ‘proposed  re¬ 
vision’  of  the  Nation’s  tax  system.” 

Almost  7  weeks  ago,  after  4  months  of 
hearings  by  the  congressional  tax  writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
also  a  week’s  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  tax  reform  bill  was  passed.  It 
has  been  juggled,  postponed,  and  fllibus- 
tered  for  weeks  in  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body.  Now  we  read  that  the 
White  House  seems  to  extend  silent  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  painstaking  stalling 
and  filibustering  which  the  tax  reform 
bill  will  undergo  in  the  other  body. 

In  this  morning’s  mail  I  received  30 
letters  from  my  district,  which  has  been 
the  average  daily  mail  I  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  protesting  the  administration’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  the  promised  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1  billion  toward  cleaning  up 
water  pollution  should  be  cut  to  $214  mil¬ 
lion.  This  proposed  weakening  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  preserve  the  health  of  millions  of 
Americans  against  the  drinking  of  con¬ 
taminated  and  occasionally  poisonous 
water  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  is 
beyond  belief.  The  messge  which  I  am  re¬ 
ceiving  from  citizens,  not  only  from  my 
own  district,  but  other  parts  of  Indiana 
and  the  Midwest,  is  that  they  feel  that 
this  cut  will  be  a  major  setback  to  cities 
and  States  and  all  citizens  in  their  fight 
against  water  pollution  and  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  health  of  millions. 

A  great  number  of  Members  of  the 
House,  including  myself,  are  sponsoring 
a  bill  and  working  for  legislation  to  re¬ 
store  the  $1  billion  in  the  1970  budget 
which  was  set  up  to  support  the  (Jlean 
Water  Restoration  Act. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  must  take 
the  initiative  to  provide  the  necessary 
matching  funds  to  aid  the  States  and 
cities  to  purify  the  Nation’s  water  supply 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Our  Government 
must  give  full  support  to  compel  the 
mammoth  industries  to  install  the  proper  / 
machinery  to  terminate  air  pollution  in 
our  congested  urban  areas. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  Government  or 
the  Congress  to  protest  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  combat  this  water  and  air  pol¬ 
lution  scourge  on  the  present  and  future 
health  of  millions  of  American  families. 

The  tax  reform  legislation  if  enacted  this 
year  will  provide  an  additional  $8  billion 
to  amply  supply  funds  for  water  and  air 
pollution,  education,  housing,  poverty, 
health,  and  so  forth. 

The  tax  reform  bill,  it  appears  now,  is 
receiving  the  old  legislative  trick  of  post¬ 
ponement  and  stalling  with  the  hope 
that  public  interest  for  tax  reform  will 
subside.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  is 
now  apparently  dormant  for  this  session 
in  the  other  body,  judging  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  dispatches  in  the  papers 
yesterday.  The  postponing  of  this  tax  re¬ 
form  bill  until  next  session  of  Congress 
will  mean  that  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
not  only  suffer  a  loss  of  many  billions  of 
Federal  tax  dollars  from  large  tax  loop- 
holers,  but  it  will  afford  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  continuation  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  10-percent  surtax  for  another 
year,  running  it  into  1971. 
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A  year  ago  last  June  I  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  10-percent  surtax  for 
the  simple  reason  that  had  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  taken  the  tax  reform 
bill  up  at  that  time  and  enacted  the 
same  a  year  ago,  there  would  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  whatsoever  for  the  administration 
to  extend  the  surtax  and  curtail  needed 
money  for  air  and  water  pollution,  edu¬ 
cation,  housing,  poverty  programs, 
health,  and  so  forth.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  American  people  to  become  aroused 
and  notify  their  Senators  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  department  that  money  for  these 
great  domestic  programs  should  not  be 
curtailed,  and  insist  that  the  President 
exercise  his  terriffic  power  toward  pass¬ 
ing  the  tax  reform  bill  which  the  House 
enacted  almost  2  months  ago.  All  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  should  equally 
share  the  huge  expenses  to  finance  nec¬ 
essary  Federal  programs. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
almost  90  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary 
earning  public  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  stupendous  amount  of  taxes  our 
U.S.  Treasury  loses  by  reason  of  the 
fabulous,  and  in  most  cases  fradulent, 
tax  loopholes  which  will  be  partially  out¬ 
lawed  in  the  pending  tax  reform  bill. 

In  the  September  edition  of  the  CWA 
newspaper  a  breakdown  of  some  of  the 
major  tax  loopholes  was  set  out  estimat¬ 
ing  the  1968  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  major  tax  loopholes.  I  include  the 
tabulation  with  my  remarks. 

1968  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of  major  tax 

loopholes  (estimated  by  U.S.  Treasury) 


[In  millions] 

Nontaxed  interest  on  tax-free  bonds..  $1,  800 
Depletion  deductions  (corporations) 

Included)  _  1,500 

Intangible  drilling  deductions  (oil 

and  gas)  _ _  750 

Travel  and  entertainment  deductions 

(estimated  excesses) _  400 

Tbe  50  percent  of  capital  gains  not 

reported  on  tax  returns _  5,  000 

Capital  gains  that  escape  tax  at 

death  _  2,000 

Unreported  dividends  and  Interest _ 1,000 


Total  loophole  revenue  loss  in 

1968  _ _ _ 12,450 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  tell  us  if  the  tax  bill,  as  it  left  the 
House,  calls  for  increased  or  decreased 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
toto? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  If  the  loopholes  are 
closed  and  not  changed  over  in  the  other 
body,  it  will  bring  in  several  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  especially  in  the  field  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  reducing  it  from 
271/2  percent  down  to  20  percent,  when 
it  should  have  been  wiped  out  entirely. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  oil  depletion  al¬ 
lowance  alone,  if  that  27i/4  percent  were 
wiped  out,  would  bring  in  something  like 
$3  billion  into  the  Treasury,  including 
exemptions  on  imported  oil,  gas,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  the 
bill  left  the  House  there  is  a  loss  of 
revenue? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No,  there  is  not  a  loss 
of  revenue.  There  would  be  an  increase 
in  revenue.  Just  the  percent  reduction 
from  the  oil-depletion  allowance  would 
bring  in  over  $1  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  re¬ 
quests  for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  yielded 
back  my  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  my  time  be  rein¬ 
stated,  as  I  do  have  a  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden) 
with  respect  to  water  and  air  pollution. 
I  have  driven  the  Indiana  Turnpike  a 
good  many  times  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
going  west  on  the  Indiana  Turnpike  you 
are  made  aware  many,  many  miles  east 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  that  you  are  approaching 
that  city.  I  wonder  what  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  or  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  has  done 
or  proposes  to  do  about  the  terrible  pol¬ 
lution  that  fills  the  air  over  Gary,  Ind., 
and  east  of  it  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
west. 

Also,  traveling  by  plane  to  Chicago, 
and  crossing  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  locating 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  as  sup¬ 
plied  in  part  by  the  steel  mills  of  Gary, 
and  other  industries. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  Indiana  State  Leg¬ 
islature  and  the  mayors  of  Gary  and  East 
Chicago  and  Whiting,  Ind.,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Chicago,  have  been  fighting  this 
water  pollution  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  help. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  90  percent 
of  the  pollution  that  comes  about  in  that 
area  comes  from  the  terrific  amount  of 
industry — oil  refineries  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Automobiles  traveling  from  the  east 
going  into  Chicago  and  the  automobiles 
from  the  west,  out  of  Chicago  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  om-  area.  That  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  the  pollution  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  commence  to  extend 
aid  on  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  millions  of  people  living  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  northern  Indiana  area.  The 
chances  are  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  drives  through  there  and  by  do¬ 
ing  so  he  perhaps  contributes  a  little  to 
the  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
my  contribution  to  the  pollution  problem. 
But  if  those  steel  mills  were  not  oper¬ 
ating,  you  would  not  know  there  was  an 
automobile  in  the  vicinity  insofar  as  air 
pollution  is  concerned. 


There  is  usually  a  huge  cloud  of  fumes 
and  smoke  over  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the 
gentleman  knows — since  he  lives  there — 
that  when  you  drive  west  on  the  Indiana 
Turnpike  into  Gai-y,  Ind.,  within  25  or 
30  miles  of  the  city,  if  the  wind  is  from 
the  west,  this  pollution  situation  exists. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  When  does  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
the  city  of  Gary  propose  to  do  something 
about- it?  I  have  been  driving  over  that 
highway  for  more  than  20  years,  and  I 
have  noticed  little  improvement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fm-ther,  every  city 
in  the  Calumet  area,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows,  including  the  steel 
mills,  are  trying  to  work  together  in  order 
to  clean  up  this  water  and  air  pollution 
situation,  but  we  will  need  some  Federal 
assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  you  have  gotten 
down  to  paydirt.  That  is  what  I  thought 
this  was  all  about. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  But  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  these  programs - 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country  to  do  something  that  Indiana 
and  Gary  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  set  forth  in  the  colloquy  previously 
had  between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  and  my  good  friend,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  to 
be  in  eiTor.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
established  here  that  the  tax  refoi-m  bill 
which  left  this  House  will  in  no  man¬ 
ner — and  I  repeat — in  no  manner  leave 
any  excess  revenues,  because  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  tax 
relief  in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
ai'eas  particularly  will  absorb — if  it  is 
passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  House  by  the  other  body — will  ab¬ 
sorb  every  dime  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  I’ealized  by  the  reforms  that 
wei'e  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  think  if  both  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier) 
will  make  a  resurvey,  they  will  find  that 
if  these  loopholes,  even  the  paltry  little 
7  -percent  oil  depletion  reduction  and 
also  the  provisions  dealing  with  founda¬ 
tions,  real  estate,  stocks,  and  so  forth,  if 
they  are  increased  in  the  other  body, 
along  with  some  other  loopholes,  the  bill 
as  passed  here  would  bring  in  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  into  the  Federal  Ti-eas- 
ury.  However,  it  looks  as  though  now 
that  the  White  House  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  stymie  the  tax  refonn  bill 
that  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  our  membership 
devoted  so  many  hours  and  weeks  in  this 
session  of  Congress  in  order  to  have  it 
passed  at  this  session  but  that  the  White 
House  is  now  working  to  continue  it  over 
for  another  year. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  ex¬ 
pired.  .  „  , 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier)^ 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
pemiission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  again  try  to  straighten  out 
the  record. 

I  think  it  is  totally  unfair  to  even  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  administration  is  trying  to 
scuttle  the  tax  reform  bUl  that  passed 
this  House.  I  would  suggest  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madben)  ,  so  that  he  might  straight¬ 
en  out  his  own  thinking  on  this  issue, 
that  he  read  the  public  statements  is¬ 
sued  by  Members  of  the  other  body  in  his 
own  political  party.  If  the  tax  reform  bUl 
is  scuttled  that  is  where  it  will  be  done. 
And  if  it  passes,  as  it  did  in  the  Hoi^e,  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  a  Presidential 
veto — and  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
anyone  else  does,  either. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  typographical 
error  be  corrected  in  House  Resolution 
544,  by  striking  out  on  page  2,  line  9, 
after  the  word  “thereof,”  the  word  “of,” 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
“the”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res¬ 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12549)  to  amend  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAEiER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  (5on- 
sideration  of  the  biil,  H.R.  12549,  with 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanirnous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din¬ 
gell)  will  be  recognized  for  30  miinutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sdeld 
myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 


(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  cen¬ 
turies  now,  man  has  exploited  and  freely 
used  the  resources  provided  by  his 
natural  environment,  secure  in  his  belief 
that  nature’s  bounty  would  last  forever, 
heedless  of  any  consequences  in  his  head¬ 
long  rush  toward  greater  power  and 
prosperity. 

More  recently,  Westex'n  man’s  attitude 
toward  his  environment  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  emphasis  on  economic 
motives.  ’The  industrial  revolution  which 
has  provided  us  with  the  gift  of  tech¬ 
nology  has  hiaugurated  specialization 
and  division  of  labor  as  prerequisites 
for  production  for  profit.  In  fact,  our 
Nation’s  wealth  was  fovmded  on  techno¬ 
logical  progress  spurred  on  by  the  profit 
motive. 

However,  mankind  is  playing  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  game  with  his  en¬ 
vironment.  Unless  we  change  our  ways, 
mankind  faces  the  very  real  possibility 
of  extinction  from  misuse  of  environ¬ 
ment.  We  have  been  warned  by  scien¬ 
tists,  citizens’  organizations,  public  offi¬ 
cials,  and  Government  agencies  of  the 
dangers  and  consequences  of  such  up¬ 
setting  agents  as  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  explosion,  and  overenthusl- 
astic  use  of  pesticides.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  that  we  must  consider  the 
natural  environment  as  a  whole  and 
assess  its  quality  continuously  if  we 
really  wish  to  make  strides  in  Improving 
and  preserving  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12549  clearly  ex¬ 
presses  my  conviction  that  we  need  the 
vigorous  involvement  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  problem.  ’This  concept  of 
an  independent  advisory  coimeil  to  the 
President  on  environmental  matters  is 
not  new.  It  was  the  principal  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  task  for(;e  report  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  V/elfare 
in  June  of  196'7.  I — as  well  as  several 
other  Members  of  the  House — introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  pxirpose  in 
the  90th  Congress.  However,  no  action — 
other  than  hearings — ^was  taken  on  any 
of  these  bills. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  again  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  to  carry  out  this 
concept. 

After  holding  7  full  days  of  hearings, 
and  hearing  from  a  wide  range  of  wit¬ 
nesses  including  scientists,  engineers, 
ecologists,  statisticians,  economists,  an¬ 
thropologists,  conservationists,  and  vari¬ 
ous  departmental  witnesses,  my  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con¬ 
servation  unanimously  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  clean  bill  in  the  form  of 
H.R.  12549.  H.R.  12549  was  cosponsored 
by  all  of  the  members  of  my  subcom¬ 
mittee,  except  one,  and  it  was  imani- 
mously  reported  by  our  full  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  explained,  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  new  section  in  the  act  designated 
as  section  5A. 
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Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
would  recognize  the  impact  of  man’s  ac¬ 
tivities  upon  his  environment  and  the 
critical  importance  of  making  that  im¬ 
pact  less  adverse  to  his  welfare.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  states  a  basic  and  continuing 
policy  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  all  other  interested 
parties,  shall  use  all  practicable  means 
and  measures,  including  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  to  assure  that  man’s 
capacity  to  change  his  environment  is 
devoted  to  making  that  change  one  for 
the  better,  wliile  remaining  consistent 
with  his  future  social,  economic,  and 
other  needs. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section 
would  direct  the  President  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  an  annual  report  setting  forth  an 
inventory  of  the  American  environment, 
broadly  and  generally  identified,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  impact  of  visible 
future  trends  upon  our  future  environ¬ 
ment.  This  report  would  follow  the  re¬ 
port  submitted  by  the  Council  in  May  of 
each  year. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  of  the  new  section 
would  create  a  five-man  Coimcil  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  Although  the  original  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  provided  for  a  three- 
man  Coimcil,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  was  a  clear  need  for  a  slightly 
larger  Council  with  more  personal  re¬ 
sources  available  to  it,  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  be  unwieldy;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  would  be  designated  by 
the  President,  since  he  would  be  acting 
as  a  major  adviser  to  the  President  in 
this  area.  The  quaUflcations  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  members  are  stated  broadly,  since 
generalists  are  what  the  Council  will  re¬ 
quire,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  define 
generalists  adequately  except  in  terms  of 
their  overall  excellence  and  competence. 
Most  critical  in  the  selection  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  members  will  be  their  commitment  to 
an  understanding  and  resolution  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  con¬ 
front  as  a  society. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  would  authorize  the 
Council  to  employ  the  necessary  staff  to 
assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  The 
importance  of  attracting  and  holding  an 
extremely  high  caliber  staff  is  of  great 
importance.  ’This  subsection  would  give 
the  Council  broad  authority  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants, 
including  advisory  committees  and  task 
forces  on  specific  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  would  specify  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Council. 
These  include — 

First,  assisting  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report: 

Second,  gathering  information  on  the 
short-  and  long-term  problems  that 
merit  Council  attention,  together  with  a 
constant  analysis  of  these  problems  as 
they  may  affect  the  policies  stated  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  and  a  constant  inflow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  President  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  problems; 

Third,  maintaining  a  constant  review 
of  Federal  progi’ams  and  activities  as 
they  may  affect  the  policies  declared  in 
subsection  (a) ,  and  keeping  the  Presi- 
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dent  informed  on  the  degree  to  which 
those  programs  and  activities  may  be 
consistent  with  those  policies; 

Fourth,  requiring  the  Coimcil  to  re¬ 
view  and  to  recommend  policies  to  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  its  activities, 
whereby  the  quality  of  om  environment 
may  be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  other  requirements; 
and 

Fifth,  authorizing  the  Coimcil  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  relating  to 
environmental  considerations,  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Subsection  (c)  (4)  would  direct  the 
Council  to  make  an  annual  report  on  its 
activities  to  the  President. 

Subsection  (c)  (5)  would  require  the 
Council  to  maintain  open  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  all  affected  segments  of 
society,  and  would  instruct  it  to  avoid 
duplication  of  work  that  has  already 
been  done  by  others,  wherever  that  can 
be  done.  This  will  be  of  paricuar  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  Council  acts  to  set  up  the 
data  bank  referred  to  in  (3)  (B)  of  this 
subsection;  certainly  most  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  flowing  into  that  bank  will  have 
to  be  derived  from  sources  outside  the 
Council,  and  it  wUl  become  vital  that  the 
Council  assure  itself  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  continue  to  be  available  to  it. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  add  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  to  level  II  of  the 
Executive  pay  schedule,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  Council  members  to  level  IV. 
Since  this  is  the  same  compensation  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who 
devote  their  full  time  to  carrying  out 
their  duties,  likewise  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
devote  their  full  time  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  this  high-level  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wide  range  of  witnesses 
testifying  at  the  hearings  in  support  of 
the  legislation.  In  the  main,  all  wit¬ 
nesses  were  in  favor  of  the  legislation. 
In  fact,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  out  of 
approximately  100  witnesses  heard  at  the 
hearings  there  developed  no  substantive 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
the  legislation,  and  that  the  slight  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  witnesses  for  the 
departments  stemmed  from  a  feeling  that 
the  CouncU  might  in  some  way  conflict 
with  the  interdepartmental  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  on  May 
29  of  this  year.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  while  the  departments  did  not  rec¬ 
ommend  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
neither  did  they  recommend  against;  it. 
Witnesses  from  several  agencies  spoke 
highly  of  the  potential  of  the  Council 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  as  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  excellent  steps  already 
taken  by  the  President.  The  only  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  legislation  came  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  established  by  Executive  order  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Council  to  be  established  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  entire  membership 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  applauds  the  President  on 
creating  a  Cabinet-level  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  the  Cabinet-level  Council  can  de¬ 
vote  a  major  proportion  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  in  the  depth  re¬ 
quired.  The  problems  are  of  several  mag¬ 
nitudes  larger  than  those  which  can  be 
dealt  with  by  this  interdepartmental  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  six  staff  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  realize  that  the 
interdepartmental  CouncU  can  All  a  clear 
and  observed  need  of  coordinating  and 
resolving  internal  policy  disputes  between 
different  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create 
by  legislative  action,  standing  outside  the 
programs  that  can  be  done  and  undone 
by  imilateral  executive  action,  a  coun¬ 
cil  which  can  provide  a  consistent  and 
expert  source  of  review  of  national 
policies,  environmental  problems  and 
trends,  both  long  term  and  short  term. 
Such  a  council  would  act  entirely  inde-  - 
pendently  of  the  executive,  mission- 
oriented  agencies. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  stand  in  need  of  this 
type  of  assistance.  No  organization,  in 
existence  or  contemplated,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bUl,  shows  any  sign  of 
meeting  that  need.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  strongly  recommend  the  creation 
of  such  a  council,  through  enactment 
of  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
it  is  estimated  that  spending  for  this 
council  wUl  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  mUllon  a  year. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  was  the  estimate 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
program.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  the  language  in 
the  blU  that  deals  with  financing - 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
permit  me,  I  shoiUd  like  to  point  out 
that  an  amendment  setting  out  such  a 
limitation  is  under  contemplation.  The 
committee  has  been  informed  of  it.  I  am 
informed  that  such  an  amendment  wiU 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  (Mr.  Aspinall.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  it  provide? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  will  provide  a  total 
annual  limitation  of  $300,000  for  the 
first  year,  $500,000  for  the  second  year 
and  $1  million  each  year  thereafter.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  and  we  intend  to  inteipose  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  offer  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  3  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  15  and  running 
through  to  line  22  there  is  a  provision 
for  the  employment  and  compensation  of 
experts  and  consultants.  I  note  that  line 
20  provides  that  it  be  “in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code — but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof.”  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  exception  with  respect  to  pay  or 
employment? 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  That,  I  am  informed,  is 
standard  language  in  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  point  out  that  lan¬ 
guage  comes  exactly,  word  for  word, 
from  the  language  in  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1946,  from  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  H.R.  12549  was  taken  and 
which,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  is 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  is  set  up  in  the  bill  before  us,  con¬ 
tains  the  precise  language  that  comes 
directly  from  that.  It  is  to  enable  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  certain  kinds  of  experts  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  permits  unlimited  hir¬ 
ing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  would  not,  if  the 
House  adopts  the  amendment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  I  were  discussing.  As  I  point¬ 
ed  out,  there  will  be  a  limitation  in  total 
hiring  by  the  agency  in  the  amount  of  $1 
million,  beginning  with  the  third  year 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  they  could 
hire  so-called  experts,  consulting  Arms 
and  contract  employees  at  will,  I  sup¬ 
pose? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  does,  let  me  say  to 
my  good  friend,  enable  the  Council  to 
lure  consultants  to  achieve  that  kind  of 
assistance.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  to  do  so  would  be  much 
more  desirable  than  to  go  out  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  great  big  in-house  operation. 
We  think  the  functioning  of  the  Council 
would  be  much  more  efficient  if  it  is  able 
to  employ  outside  skills  through  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  consultants  instead  of  taking  peo¬ 
ple  regularly  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these  en¬ 
vironmental  councils  or  offices  do  we 
have  now  in  circulation  in  the  (govern¬ 
ment?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
idea? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  there  is  one  Coun¬ 
cil  which  was  set  up  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  Executive  order.  There  are 
distinctions,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend.  I  would  refer  him  to  the  bottom 
of  page  4  and  the  top  of  page  5  of  the  re¬ 
port  to  see  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  Executive  order  Council  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happened  to  be  driving 
in  Virginia  only  last  Sunday  and  I  came 
across  an  environmental  setup  out  there 
occupying  perhaps  300  acres  of  land  with 
new  buildings  on  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  are  not  setting  up 
under  this  legislation  such  an  institution. 
It  is  my  intention  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  brings  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  you  to  see  that  the  agency  func¬ 
tions  efficiently  and  uses  its  services  in 
the  best  manner  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  about  this  environ¬ 
mental  setup  out  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  a  private  insti¬ 
tution  and  I  am  not  able  to  tell  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  what 
it  is  and  what  it  does. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  They  call  it  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Sciences — that  is  at  least  part 
of  the  title  that  appears  on  the  gate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wish  I  could  tell  my 
friend  what  it  is,  but  it  is  a  private  insti¬ 
tution,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  point  is,  some¬ 
body  ought  to  tell  us  how  many  environ¬ 
mental  setups  there  are  in  existence  in 
the  Government  now  and  the  cost  of 
them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  Government  there 
is  one  agency  set  up  by  the  Presidential 
order,  but  it  has  functions  which  are 
very  different  from  those  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  I  could  yield  further  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but 
I  have  other  demands  on  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  requires  an  an¬ 
nual  report  by  the  President  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  a  number  of  issues  of  environ¬ 
mental  significance.  Our  committee  will 
of  course  arrange  for  public  hearings  on 
that  report  and  on  any  recommendations 
that  the  President  or  the  Council  may 
care  to  make,  and  will  take  evei-y  step 
possible  to  insure  that  the  report  re¬ 
ceives  the  widest  possible  comment  in  the 
legislative  and  public  communities. 

We  also  recognize  that  practically 
every  standing  committee  of  this  House 
has  some  concern  with  aspects  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  con¬ 
front.  We  would  expect,  therefore,  to  do 
evei’ything  possible  to  see  that  each  com¬ 
mittee  is  kept  fully  informed  on  our 
plans  for  these  hearings  and  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  committees  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  bring  out 
points  of  concern  in  the  report  that  may 
be  relevant  to  their  interests.  Our  inten¬ 
tion  will  be  not  to  inhibit  public  discus¬ 
sion  on  these  issues,  but  rather  to  enrich 
it,  and  this  we  cannot  do  adequately 
without  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  each  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  . 

(Mr.  PELLY  ^ked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Fisheides  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Subcommittee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi'om  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  who 
has  worked  very  hard  to  bring  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  to  the  floor.  H.R. 
12549,  the  clean  bill  to  establish  a  Comi- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality,  was  unan¬ 
imously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  the  members 
of  that  committee. 

I  have  been  asked,  “Do  we  need  an¬ 
other  Presidential  Commission  or  Coun¬ 
cil?  Have  we  not  enough  experts  in  and 
out  of  Government  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  our  environment?’’  The  an¬ 
swer  to  the  second  question  explains  the 
need.  There  are  many  experts  within 
Government,  industry  and  academic  in¬ 
stitutions  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  improving  our  daily  life.  We  have  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  transportation  cop¬ 


ing  with  the  problem  of  moving  people 
from  one  city  to  another  in  the  least 
possible  time  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
safety.  We  have  constructed  a  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  interstate  highways  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
created  serious  problems  of  soil  erosion, 
stream  pollution  and  ui’ban  displace¬ 
ment.  We  have  other  experts  concerned 
with  assuring  an  adequate  food  supply 
for  our  ever-growing  population.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  private  industry,  they 
have  developed  powerful  chemicals  to 
control  pests  and  diseases  that  would 
otherwise  destroy  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  harvest,  but  these  chemicals  pol¬ 
lute  our  streams  and  lakes,  and  their 
residue  is  building  up  in  our  bodies.  We 
have  other  experts  who  build  dams  to 
control  floods  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
stroy  irreplaceable  stretches  of  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Progress  in  transportation,  agriculture, 
the  prevention  of  natural  disasters,  and 
developments  in  many  other  areas  where 
we  have  applied  modem  technology  are 
essential  in  a  country  of  over  200  million 
people.  The  experts  have,  by  and  large, 
done  their  job  well,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  job  is  building  highways, 
increasing  our  food  production,  prevent¬ 
ing  floods,  and  so  on.  Their  primary 
concern  is  not  the  quality  of  our  envi¬ 
ronment  considered  as  a  totality.  That 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  such  programs  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
executive  departments  that  they  must 
look  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  their 
particular  responsibility.  We  must  rec¬ 
ognize,  however,  that  there  is  a  natural 
inclination  to  foster  and  promote  pro¬ 
grams.  Rarely  will  we  find  a  department 
head  urging  the  cm-tailment  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  its  long-range  adverse 
impact  upon  the  environment  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  within  the  Federal  Government  we 
have  many  groups  working  to  improve 
our  lives,  frequently  at  cross  purposes. 

The  President  on  May  29,  1969,  issued 
an  Executive  order  establishing  an  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Council  composed  of 
the  Vice  President  and  six  Cabinet  Sec¬ 
retaries.  The  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President  was  appointed  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council  and  assists  the 
President  in  directing  its  affairs.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President’s  Science  Adviser 
will  furnish  administrative  and  staff 
support  for  the  Council.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  development  within 
our  Federal  Government  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  machinery  whereby  the  heads 
of  principal  departments  will  be  able  to 
interchange  ideas  concerning  the  impact 
of  their  programs  and  the  goals  of  their 
agencies. 

Again,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  primary  function  of  our  Cabi¬ 
net  Secretaries  is  to  administer  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  efforts  of  their  respective  de¬ 
partments.  I  would  not  expect  a  Cabinet 
officer  who  is  vigorously  pursuing  the 
mandate  of  his  department  to  lay  aside 
a  program  to  which  his  department  is 
committed  simply  because  another  de¬ 
partment  head  raised  doubts  about  its 
long-range  impact  upon  the  environment 
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so  long  as  there  are  short  run  benefits  to 
be  gained.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
while  the  Pi-esident’s  Coimcil  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  wiU  be  a  useful  tool 
for  the  interchange  of  information  and 
for  some  degree  of  coordination,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  that  the  parochial  views  of 
the  respective  departments  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  divorced  from  its  deliberations 
and  decisions. 

Beyond  the  Federal  Government,  there 
is  the  vast  area  of  State  and  local  activ¬ 
ity,  which  has  an  equal  if  not  greater 
impact  upon  our  environment.  The 
fields  of  waste  disposal,  industrial  pol¬ 
lution  control,  intelligent  land  use,  and 
so  forth,  are  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
our  State  and  local  governments.  While 
the  Federal  Government  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  programs  gives  assistance,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  rests  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  and  the  goal  of  an  im¬ 
proved  environment  rests  ultimately  on 
the  success  achieved  by  our  States  and 
municipalities. 

’The  third  major  area  concerned  with 
our  environment  is  private  industry  en¬ 
compassing  large  corporations,  which  are 
too  frequently  large  polluters  of  our  en¬ 
vironment  as  well,  all  the  way  down  to 
the  smallest  business  entity  that  pro¬ 
duces  some  form  of  refuse.  'The  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  pollution  are  infinitely 
complex.  Virtually  every  industrial  proc¬ 
ess  requires  a  different  form  of  pollu¬ 
tion  control  depending  upon  the  raw 
materials  employed  and  the  end  product 
of  the  process.  In  this  regard,  our  com¬ 
mittee  received  testimony  from  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  one  of  our  largest  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  who  outlined  the  tremendous 
complexity  of  pollution  control  and  the 
great  financial  investment  required, 
both  to  build  pollution  control  into  new 
plants  as  well  as  add  it  to  existing,  often 
old,  economically  marginal  plants. 

■nie  problem  that  we  face  in  the  field 
of  environmental  quality  is  greatly  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these 
groups  alone  can  bring  about  any 
change  for  the  better.  Whatever  is  done 
will  require  the  highest  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  of  programs  and  interchange 
of  knowledge.  The  continued  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money  by  Congress  for  pollution 
abatement  programs  administered  by  a 
variety  of  Federal  agencies,  often  em¬ 
ploying  conflicting  standards,  will  not  of 
itself  produce  much  return. 

What  is  needed  today  is  an  oi-ganiza- 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  needs  of  a  large  in¬ 
dustrial  society  with  the  desire  for  qual¬ 
ity  in  our  environment.  By  quality,  I 
mean,  among  other  things,  air  that  is 
just  air,  not  air  diluted  with  lead  and 
other  industrial  wastes — water  that  is 
just  water,  not  fortified  with  DDT — 
wildlife  flourishing  in  its  natural  habitat 
rather  than  recorded  in  a  book  of  ex¬ 
tinct  species — and  cities  where  people 
can  satisfy  their  desire  for  economic 
prosperity  without  paying  a  heavy  price 
in  terms  of  physical  and  spiritual 
deterioration. 

The  President’s  Council  on  Envii-on- 
mental  Quality  cannot  accomplish  the 
task  of  coordinating  the  activities  and 
often  conflicting  interests  of  our  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments. 
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and  private  industry.  The  responsibilities 
of  our  Cabinet  ofiflcers  are  already  too 
varied — the  demands  on  their  time  too 
great. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Cabinet 
■Secretaries  do  have  the  time  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  engage  in  a  meaningful  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  ideas,  who 
will  provide  the  groimdwork  for  their 
deliberations?  According  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Executive  order,  the  Science  Ad¬ 
viser  and  his  staff  will  furnish  the  needed 
expert  assistance  on  environmental  mat¬ 
ters.  However,  in  testimony  before  our 
committee.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Science  Adviser,  stated  that  the 
President  has  requested  an  appropriation 
for  only  six  additional  staff  members  to 
support  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
even  these  six  would  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  Council 

The  budget  item  covering  these  posi¬ 
tions  was  included  in  the  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  However,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  refused  to  act 
upon  this  request,  and  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  did  not  include  these  fimds. 
I  imderstand  that  the  other  body  agreed 
with  our  action  yesterday.  The  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  expressed 
the  committee’s  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  problems  facing  the  Nation,  but 
stated  that  the  patchwork  approach  such 
as  envisioned  by  the  Executive  order 
would  be  little  better  than  nothing.  The 
report  further  stated  that  the  committee 
would  be  receptive  and  ssunpathetlc  to 
the  funding  requirements  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  stated  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  element  of 
this  legislation  is  the  creation  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  body  whose  members  will  devote 
their  full  time  and  attention  to  the  difd- 
cult  task  of  analyzing  and  interpreting 
environmental  information,  and  who  will 
be  in  a  position  to  formulate  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  national  policies  to 
promote  the  betterment  of  our  environ¬ 
ment.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  Council  annually  report  to 
the  President  and  the  President,  in  turn, 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
status  of  our  environment.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  gather  the  facts  upon  which 
to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

The  CoimcU  will  complement  rather 
than  conflict  with  the  interagency  coun¬ 
cil  established  by  the  President’s  Execu¬ 
tive  order.  Hopefully,  it  will  have  a  staff 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  om*  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  In  my  opinion,  this 
staff  will  augment  and  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  oflace  of  the  Science  Adviser 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  in  any 
detail  the  great  number  of  environmental 
problems  facing  the  Nation  today.  These 
problems  have  been  discussed  at  great 
length  by  many  distinguished  Members. 
Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  will  illustrate  the  at¬ 
tention  which  our  colleagues  have  given 
these  problems.  I  have  stressed  the  or¬ 
ganizational  aspects  of  our  fight  for  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  rather  than  simply 
catalog  the  many  crises  we  are  fac¬ 
ing.  'The  technological  know-how  exists 


today  to  produce  clean  air  and  water  and 
to  generally  upgrade  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  A  recent  report  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  entitled 
“Cleaning  our  Envii’onment — the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Basis  for  Action,”  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  country  can  take  enormous 
strides  now  toward  a  cleaner  environ¬ 
ment  if  it  is  willing  to  devote  sufficient 
energy  and  financial  support  to  the  task. 
We  have  identified  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  we  have  the  technical  know-how  to 
solve  them.  This  legislation  will  establish 
a  much-needed  focal  point  to  set  priori¬ 
ties  and  channel  the  efforts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  in  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  5deld  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  . 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
naturally  concerned  about  all  phases  of 
the  environment  which  affect  fish,  wild¬ 
life  and  our  natural  resources.  The  ugly 
and  devastating  disease  of  pollution  has 
contaminated  every  aspect  of  our  en¬ 
vironment — air,  land,  and  water. 

The  massive  pollution  that  now  stalks 
our  Nation  is  a  very  real  and  dangerous 
threat.  It  constitutes  a  problem  so  vast 
and  so  inter-related,  one  segment  of  the 
environment  cannot  be  separated  from 
another.  Since  man’s  manifold  activi¬ 
ties  are  affecting  all  components  of  the 
natural  environment,  the  only  logical  ap¬ 
proach  is  a  broad-ranging,  coordinated 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12549  is  designed 
to  initiate  such  a  program.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  proposes  to  create  a  Coimcil  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality.  This  Coimcil,  which 
would  be  composed  of  outstanding  and 
qualified  leaders  of  the  scientific,  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  community,  would 
oversee  and  review  all  national  policies 
relating  to  our  envirorunent;  it  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  President  and  recom¬ 
mend  national  programs  to  foster  and 
promote  the  Improvement  of  the  Nation’s 
total  environmental  quality. 

One  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  would  be  to  consult  ■with  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  interested 
groups  and  individuals,  and  to  utilize  the 
services,  facilities  and  information  of 
these  agencies  and  organizations.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  an  extremely  important 
and  significant  function,  since,  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  establish  an  effective 
liaison  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  States,  thereby  creating  a 
long -needed  central  clearinghouse  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Establishing  such  a  council  will  not  im¬ 
mediately  solve  all  our  massive  pollution 
problems.  It  will,  however,  constitute  the 
most  significant  step  yet  taken  because  it 
will  represent  the  very  first  concerted 
congressional  attack  upon  all  forms  of 
abuse  upon  our  natural  resomxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  it  'will  be  enacted 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  (Mr.  Mailliard)  . 

(Mr.  MAILLIARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  very  much  time.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  as  the  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  on  the  committee  I  support 
this  bill. 

In  recent  yeai's,  scientists — and  in  turn 
the  public — have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  technological  progress  is  a 
mixed  blessing.  This  can  perhaps  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  injection  of  a  newly-de¬ 
veloped  drug  into  the  human  body.  All 
too  often  while  curing  the  disease,  the 
drug  ■will  produce  undesirable  side  ef¬ 
fects.  In  some  instances,  these  effects 
may  prove  fatal.  Short  of  that,  the  drug 
must  be  administered  with  caution  and 
the  body’s  reactions  carefully  monitored. 
Fortunately,  the  average  human  body 
can  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  foreign 
substances  Intended  to  ward  off  or  cure 
certain  ills.  Within  a  certain  range,  the 
body  simply  throws  off  anything  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  needs. 

Our  planet,  earth,  has  demonstrated 
a  similar  ability  to  absorb  the  side  effects 
of  increased  population  and  industrial 
development. 

We  did  not  begin  polluting  our  en- 
■yironment  in  earnest  imtil  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Birmingham  and  other  English  ci¬ 
ties  where  iron  and  coal  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  basis  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  society  first  witnessed  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  our  atmosphere.  The  grime  was 
an  unmistakable  sign  that  man  was  In¬ 
jecting  far  more  than  nature  could  ab¬ 
sorb. 

But  this  was  a  purely  local  condition — 
a  very  small  raw  spot.  Annoying  in  the 
immediate  area  but  hardly  of  much  con¬ 
cern  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Generally, 
our  ancestors  stood  in  awe  and  marveled 
at  the  scientific  and  technical  progress 
of  the  1800’s.  The  water  became  a  bit 
murky  and  a  smell  began  to  pervade  the 
air,  but  few  noticed. 

Some  years  after  England  fii’st  tasted — 
and  smelled — the  benefits  of  industrial 
progress  the  United  States  began  the 
rapid  development  of  a  great  industrial 
society.  Our  realization  of  its  unpleasant 
side  effects  has  been  slow  in  coming,  how¬ 
ever. 

In  1695,  a  man  named  Thomas  Bev¬ 
erly  wrote  a  book  in  London  in  which  he 
described  the  end  of  the  world  in  1697. 
He  wrote  a  second  book  In  1698  claiming 
that  the  world  had  indeed  ended  but  no¬ 
body  had  noticed. 

Probably  nobody  will  notice  the  day 
the  earth  begins  to  produce  less  oxygen 
than  is  consumed.  Nor  -will  anyone  be 
aware  of  the  precise  moment  when  the 
accmnulation  of  pesticides  produces  ir¬ 
reversible  physical  changes  in  all  ani¬ 
mal  life  including  man. 

The  side  effects  of  progress  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  monitor.  We  know  so  little  about 
the  fundamental  processes  of  nature  and 
even  less  about  the  impact  of  our  inter¬ 
ference  with  these  processes. 

To  most  laymen  like  myself  these  prob¬ 
lems  seem  remote  indeed.  While  there  is 
some  evidence,  for  example,  that  we  are 
using  up  the  world’s  oxygen  supply,  it  is 
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difficult  to  relate  these  questions  to  here 
and  now.  Yet  someone  must.  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  exploit  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources  or  apply  our  scientific  knowledge 
without  some  regard  for  those  who  will 
inherit  this  world  and  this  Nation. 

Fortunately,  this  globe  has  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  natural  resistance  to  man’s  in¬ 
jections  of  progress.  We  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  level  of  tolerance.  We  must, 
however,  begin  to  monitor  it  and  modify 
our  activities  when  danger  signals  ap¬ 
pear.  This  cannot  be  done  haphazardly. 
It  will  require  expert  advice  in  all  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  disciplines  and  coor¬ 
dinated  action  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  economic  activity. 

I  believe  the  Coimcil  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  as  envisioned  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  can  fulfill  this  vital  role  and  I 
support  its  enactment. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Schadeberg)  . 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  participated  in  many 
hearings  at  which  experts  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  of  knowledge  warned 
against  action  in  making  progress 
without  regard  to  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  quality  of  our  environment  and 
which  causes  irreparable  damage  to  our 
streams  and  lakes  and  atmosphere.  The 
fact  is  that  the  various  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety  working  each  in  its  own  field  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  the  right 
hand  of  government  does  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing.  It  is  certainly  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
our  country  either  as  citizens  desiring 
improved  environment  in  which  to  live 
and  as  taxpayers  to  spend  millions  to 
build  dams  to  provide  flood  control  or 
recreational  areas  when  such  a  project 
might  add  to  the  pollution  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  through  tampering 
with  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  that 
cleanses  it.  It  is  imperative  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  progress  and  to  improve 
our  environment  be  coordinated.  This 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man  has  been  able  to 
progress  to  his  present  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  controlling  his  environment  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  adjust  to  its  changing 
conditions.  He  has  harnessed  streams 
and  rivers  to  provide  power  and  trans¬ 
portation.  He  has  dug  deep  into  the 
earth  to  mine  the  minerals  that  provide 
energy,  heat,  and  light.  He  has  built  him¬ 
self  protection  from  the  natural  elements 
by  using  nature’s  natural  products.  But 
in  so  doing,  he  has  upset  the  natural  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  eaxlih  that  has  provided  him 
with  his  wealth.  If  man  is  to  survive,  he 
must  learn  to  work  with,  instead  of 
against,  this  natural  balance.  Man  is  rap¬ 
idly  running  headlong  into  disaster  as  a 
society  as  he  deseci-ates  the  water,  air, 
and  land.  Action  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  quality  of 
the  environment  relates  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  must,  therefore,  be  a  main  priority 
of  Congress.  As  we  consider  more  and 


more  legislation  to  combat  the  problems 
of  environmental  imbalance.  Congress 
needs  to  have  at  hand  an  understanding 
of  how  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist 
in  productive  harmony,  thereby  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  social,  economic,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations.  The  Council  proposed  by  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  this  under¬ 
standing.  If  such  a  council  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  automobile, 
perhaps  we  would  have  been  able  to  real¬ 
ize  the  threat  that  would  be  presented  to 
_our  atmosphere  by  the  internal  combus¬ 
tion  of  hydrocarbons  before  it  was  too 
late. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  council 
approach  is  that  the  findings  will  be 
shared  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  enabling  them  to  develop 
meaningful  environmental  policies  at  the 
lower  decisionmaking  levels,  and  by  the 
local  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  work  with  my  dis¬ 
trict  to  preserve  beautiful  southern  Wis¬ 
consin,  I  find  the  greatest  problem  Is  that 
there  are  many  studies  on  particular 
problems,  but  there  is  no  information 
available  on  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
the  proposed  solutions.  I  support  this  leg¬ 
islation  with  the  hopes  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  By  pro¬ 
viding  a  consistent  review  of  national 
policies  and  environmental  problems  so 
that  the  present  threat  to  our  future  can 
be  approached  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGregor)  . 

(Mr.  MacGregor  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
strongly  favor  the  adoption  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.  We  badly  need  to  create 
a  Council  with  a  broad  and  independent 
overview  of  current  and  long-tenn  trends 
in  the  quality  of  our  national  environ¬ 
ment,  to  advise  the  Fresident,  and 
through  him  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  steps  which  may 
and  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
quality  of  that  environment. 

I  note  from  the  hearings  that  the 
slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
for  the  executive  departments  stemmed 
from  a  feeling  that  the  Council  might  in 
some  way  conflict  with  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  established  by  Executive  order  of  the 
Fresident  on  May  29  of  this  year.  But 
witnesses  from  several  agencies  spoke 
highly  of  the  potential  of  the  Council 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  as  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  excellent  steps  already 
taken  by  the  Fresident  to  achieve  con¬ 
sistent  and  coherent  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  within  the  executive  agencies 
through  the  interdepartmental  Coimcil. 

The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  the  Interior  were  of  the  opinion  that 
should  the  Congress  feel  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  environmental  ad¬ 


visory  body  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of 
the  Fresident  along  the  lines  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  legislation  was  desirable 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Fresident’s 
Coimcil,  they  would  not  object  to  such 
action.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  stated  that  if  the 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law,  it  stood 
ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  car¬ 
rying  out  its  praiseworthy  purposes. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  environmental  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
and  perhaps  most  forms  of  environmen¬ 
tal  pollution  cross  international  bound¬ 
aries  as  easily  as  they  cross  State  lines. 
Contamination  of  the  oceans,  with  in¬ 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  its  long-term 
consequences,  appears  to  be  a  major 
problem  to  which  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  spent  in  the  past.  The  inter¬ 
national  aspects  are  clearly  a  major  part 
of  the  questions  which  the  Council  would 
have  to  confront,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  these  would  receive  early  attention 
by  the  Coimcil. 

Several  members  of  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  have  stressed  the  need  for  the 
development  of  an  adequate  information 
collection  and  retrieval  system.  There  is 
today  a  5-  to  10 -year  gap  between  the 
development  of  basic  research  informa¬ 
tion  and  its  technological  implementa¬ 
tion.  Much  of  this  basic  research  has 
significant  implications  for  both  im¬ 
provement  and  degradation  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironment,  and  activities  in  this  area 
should  more  than  repay  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment,  to  the  extent  that  the  Council 
could  assist  in  making  this  information 
more  accessible  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

State  and  local  governments  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  common  problem;  it 
is  also  true  that  by  no  means  all  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  see 
are  caused,  even  indir^fctly,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  alone.  Witnesses  at  the 
hearings  sta-essed  the  need  for  a  continu¬ 
ing  interchange  between  the  Council  and 
other  agencies,  including  private  citizens’ 
groups,  as  a  significant  part  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  problems.  There  should  be 
clear  and  open  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Council  and  the  public.  The 
Council  should  also  consider  the  impact 
of  its  activities  upon  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  together  with  ways  and  means  of 
continuing  the  growing  trend  toward 
public  enlightenment  on  and  concern 
with  the  important  environmental  issues 
that  we  confront. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Felly)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  12549,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

This  legislation  is,  if  anything,  long 
overdue,  but  greatly  needed  nonetheless. 
The  dangers  of  polluting  ourselves  off  the 
planet  within  a  decade  are  not  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  unless  we  act  without  further 
delay  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution, 
we  will  find  ourselves  smothered  and 
choked  by  our  own  lack  of  action  and 
existing,  inadvertent  weather  modifica¬ 
tion.  I  applaud  this  urgently  needed 
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legislation,  but  the  existence  of  this 
Council  must  in  no  way  be  an  excuse  for 
lack  of  action  by  the  interdepartmental 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  estab¬ 
lished  by  Executive  order  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  May  29  of  this  year.  I  would 
hope  in  addition  to  annual  reports  that 
interim  reports  from  both  councils  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future  as 
we  can  tolerate  no  further  delay  in  na¬ 
tional  action. 

Mr.  DINGELiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
12549,  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  establish  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Pish  and  Wildlife  Con¬ 
servation  in  sponsoring  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will 
recognize  the  import  of  this  legislation 
and  quickly  voice  its  approval. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  our  struggle  to  restore  our  environ¬ 
ment.  Man  simply  does  not  have  an 
eternity  to  right  the  wrongs  he  has  done 
to  the  land,  sea  and  air.  Indeed,  he  may 
only  have  a  generation.  We  must  correct 
these  wrongs  and  chart  new  directions 
which  will  guarantee  that  history  does 
not  repeat  itself  in  the  wanton  and  reck¬ 
less  use  of  the  environment  that  God 
has  provided  for  us. 

This  legislation  would  enable  such  new 
direction  to  be  charted  by  providing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  annual 
environmental  quality  reports.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  five-man  Council 
to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  Fed¬ 
eral  policies  and  activities  with  environ¬ 
mental  implications.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  various  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  government  do  not 
always  act  harmoniously  in  their  con¬ 
cept  and  utilization  of  the  land,  sea  and 
air  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  our  very 
existence. 

Above  all,  this  legislation  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  first  independent  source  of  re¬ 
view  of  the  total  environmental  situa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  most  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  more 
and  more  each  fiscal  year  to  combat  pol¬ 
lution  and  to  restore  our  environment, 
and  we  will  be  spending  more  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  successfully 
win  the  battle. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  . 

(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  sajdng  that  I  endorse  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fish¬ 
eries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 


wholeheartedly  support  his  request  for 
passage  of  H.R.  12549. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  12549, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  support  H.R. 
12549.  However,  I  would  like  to  empha¬ 
size  several  points  which  I  think  justify 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
council  on  environmental  quality. 

First.  The  President’s  Cabinet  level  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Council  can  carry 
out  decisions  but  has  a  built-in  conflict  of 
interest  in  arriving  at  proper  conclusions 
due  to  statutory  obligations  for  various 
operating  programs. 

Second.  Environmental  decisionmak¬ 
ing  requires  independent,  consistent,  and 
expert  advice. 

Third.  No  such  capability  exists  today 
for  the  President,  the  Congress  or  the 
public. 

Fourth.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  a  great  number  of  im¬ 
portant  duties  for  a  limited  staff.  Fimd- 
ing  of  additional  environmental  staff 
services  in  this  office  is  therefore  com¬ 
plicated  and  unlikely  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quired  level  of  effort. 

Fifth.  While  science  and  technology 
can  bring  important  facts  to  environ¬ 
mental  decisionmaking,  this  information 
is  only  a  part  of  what  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  the  emphasis  on  science, 
which  the  announced  role  of  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  suggests,  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  could  decrease  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  non-science  inputs  to  the 
President. 

Sixth.  The  present  Citizen’s  Advisory 
Committee  is  a  renaming  of  a  former 
group  established  for  recreation  and 
natural  beauty.  Its  membership  is  not 
chosen — and  is  therefore  not  adequate — 
for  the  task  of  environmental  quality 
and  productivity  studies.  Support  for  this 
group  has  been  meager — via  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — and  is  likely  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  further  because  of  the  unwilUng- 
ness  of  the  Congress  to  sustain  such  in¬ 
direct  funding. 

Seventh.  An  independent  advisory  body 
established  by  statute  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  would  command  the  funding  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Congress,  thus  enabUng  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate,  highly 
competent  staff. 

Eighth.  A  mandate  of  independent  re¬ 
view  would  attract  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  character  and  expertise  to  serve  as 
Coimcil  members.  The  goal  of  complete 
and  objective  structuring  of  the  avail¬ 
able  facts  and  ideas  would  bring  out¬ 
standing  scholars  to  the  staff.  The  stat¬ 
ure  of  the  Council  and  its  staff  would 
stimulate  improved  performance  of  all 
organizations  concerned  with  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chahman,  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  add  a  complementary 
step  to  that  taken  by  the  President.  Both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
are  well  agreed  on  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment.  The  electorate  has  the 
will  power  and  the  purse  power  to  accept 
decisions  for  an  improved  management 
of  our  natural  surroundings.  Let  us  now 
construct  the  institutional  arrangements 
which  will  put  policy  into  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
m'ging  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  12549. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 

STEIN)  . 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have 
spoken  heretofore  this  afternoon  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dire  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  type.  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pollution  of  the  air  which 
is  caused  by  the  emissions  from  automo¬ 
bile  engines.  I  do  hope  that  sufficient 
time  and  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
question. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  12549,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long,  we  have  stressed  techno¬ 
logical  progress,  assuming  that  our  en¬ 
vironment  could  take  care  of  itself.  We 
have  found  that  unfortunately  it  could 
not,  and  the  result  of  our  neglect  is  that 
our  environment  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  unUvable.  Schoolchildren  in  Los 
Angeles  cannot  exercise  outdoors  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  because  the  smog  level  is  too 
high.  Street  corners  in  Tokyo  now  must 
come  equipped  with  pure  oxygen  so  that 
motorists  can  prevent  themselves  from 
becoming  asphyxiated. 

I  support  this  legislation  today  for  the 
same  reasons  I  introduced  H.R.  12265, 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  same  ob¬ 
jective,  last  June.  I  believe  a  new  set  of 
priorities  is  needed  in  national  policy  em¬ 
phasizing  the  creation,  restoration,  and 
maintenance  of  a  habitat  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  can  live  more  healthful  lives  and  bet¬ 
ter  enjoy  their  physical  surroundings. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has 
recently  put  out  an  excellent  report  en¬ 
titled  “Cleaning  Our  Environment:  the 
Chemical  Basis  for  Action.”  This  report 
examines  our  technological  capabilities 
for  doing  something  about  pollution  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  willingness 
to  act,  and  not  technological  capability, 
is  the  major  obstacle  to  action.  What  it 
points  out  is  particularly  true  of  automo¬ 
tive  pollution.  The  report  suggests  that 
there  are  a  number  of  practical  alter¬ 
natives  which  could  be  utilized  now  to 
lower  the  pollution  level  from  auto¬ 
mobiles  if  only  the  auto  industry  would 
act.  The  auto  industry,  like  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  society,  will  act,  however, 
only  when  compelled. 

The  individual  acts  against  pollution, 
if  he  acts  at  all,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  self-interest.  This  is  fuUy  as  true  of 
the  man  in  the  street  as  it  is  of  the  legal 
person  called  the  corporation  or  of  any 
Government  agency.  Companies  may  rail 
at  the  actions  of  pollution  control  offi¬ 
cials,  but  how  many  companies  have 
acted  to  abate  pollution  without  some 
inducement  in  addition  to  the  simple 
desire  not  to  pollute,  be  it  improved  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  the  possibility  of  profit,  or 
threat  of  legal  action?  Self-interest  is, 
of  course,  old  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
society  deals  with  it  generally,  in  the 
larger  good,  by  striking  a  balance  called 
the  law. 

Since  I  introduced  legislation  to  ban 
the  internal  combustion  engine  in  July 
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I  have  come  into  contact  with  numerous 
technological  improvements  which  could 
be  employed  by  the  auto  and  oil  indus¬ 
tries  to  lower  the  emission  levels  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Among  these  are  alternatives 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine  itself. 
The  auto  industry  tells  us  that  steam 
and  electric  engines  are  not  practical,  yet 
we  find  backyard  inventors  and  smaller 
companies  with  little  capital  and  few  fa¬ 
cilities  able  to  develop;  working,  and  in 
many  cases  inexpensive,  steam  and  elec¬ 
tric  engines.  A  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  documents  one  such  en¬ 
gine,  developed  for  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia; 

Return  of  Steam  Age?  New  Car  Engine 
Cotri-D  Ctrr  Air  Pollution 
(By  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  Ph.  D.) 

You  get  into  the  car,  insert  the  key  into 
the  ignition,  turn  the  key,  wait  about  7 
seconds,  press  down  on  the  accelerator  and 
drive  off  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  You  are 
driving  an  automobile  equipped  with  a  sim¬ 
ple,  powerful,  inexpensive,  lightweight,  com¬ 
pact,  fast-starting  and  non-air-polluting 
steam  engine. 

Is  there  such  a  steam  engine?  Indeed, 
there  is.  Using  the  latest  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  combustion,  air  flow,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  measuring  instruments  and  control 
devices.  General  Steam  Corp.,  Newport 
Beach — formerly  Thermodynamic  Systems, 
Inc. — has  solved  the  difficult  engineering 
problems  that  have  plagued  steam  engines  in 
the  past.  GSC  has  designed  and  constructed  a 
steam  engine  that  shortly  will  be  Installed 
for  testing  in  a  CaUfornia  Highway  Patrol 


The  modern  steam  engine  offers  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  Internal  combustion  en¬ 
gine.  Consider  air  pollution.  Don.  E.  John¬ 
son,  GSC  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  points  out,  “In  testing  during 
1967,  a  1963  car  with  no  smog  controlling 
device  produced  596  parts  per  million  of  un¬ 
burned  hydrocarbons  to  pollute  the  air,  even 
after  a  tune-up.  A  1967  automobile,  equipped 
with  California  smog  devices,  cut  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  air  pollutants  to  267  ppm.  However, 
a  1960  steam  car,  with  no  smog  device  and 
no  tune-up,  produced  only  20  ppm  hydrocar¬ 
bons.” 


Or,  consider  simplicity.  Lift  the  hood  of  £ 
steam  engine  and  there  are  few  parts — ^nc 
carburetor,  distributor,  set  of  spark  plugs  oi 
smog  devices.  Unlike  an  internal  combustior 
engine  that  operates  by  a  series  of  timed 
discrete,  high-pressure  explosions  that  tak< 
place  within  individual  cylinders,  a  stean 
engine  burns  fuel  smoothly  and  contlnuouslj 
at  low  pressures. 

So,  steam  engine  combustion  is  more  com¬ 
plete,  tosses  out  less  carbon  monoxide  anc 
nitrogen  oxides  and  fewer  unbumed  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  does  not  require  leaded  fuel 

Thus,  the  use  of  steam  engines  to  pro¬ 
pel  automobiles  would  not  only  help  to  puri¬ 
fy  our  air,  but  it  also  would  permit  us  tc 
use  a  cheaper  fuel  (kerosene  is  easier  anc 
less  expensive  to  produce  than  gasoline) ,  anc 
it  would  eliminate  the  need  for  toxic  leac 
additives  that  ultimately  pollute  the  land¬ 
scape  and  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  GSC  steam  engin< 
needs  no  internal  "motor  oil.”  New  advancei 
in  metallurgy  have  made  it  self-lubricat¬ 
ing.  And,  there  is  no  need  for  a  bulky,  mas- 
conditioner.  Use  of  steam  pressure 
with  a  small,  solid-state  device  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  cooL 
the  car  pleasingly  in  hot  weather.  If  the 
temperature  outside  is  below  freezing  ( 
small  pilot  light  keeps  the  steam  generate: 

water  from  freezing. 

The  water  that  is  used  to  be  changed  lnt< 
steam  to  drive  the  GSC-steam  engine  is  ii 
a  sealed,  recirculating  system.  Once  the  wat¬ 


er  is  added,  additional  water  should  not  have 
to  be  added  for  the  original  water  should 
stay  in  and  be  used  over  find  over  again  to 
make  steam.  And  the  car  is  explosion-safe.  At 
any  given  moment,  only  a  pint  of  water,  at 
the  most,  is  being  changed  into  steam.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  steam-powered  car 
in  the  past  had  an  explosion  due  to  its  steam 
system. 

GSC  steam  engines  can  be  made  in  the 
form  of  reciprocating  engines,  turbines  or 
rotary  engines.  The  new  steam  engine  tech¬ 
nology  opens  Up  a  great  deal  of  versatility 
and  flexibility  to  engineers  Involved  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  engines  for  oars, 
ships,  helicopters,  pumps  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  small  amounts  of  electrical  power. 

So,  unlike  some  previously  publicized 
steam  engines,  an  excellent  alternative  to  the 
increasingly  complex  Internal  combustion  en¬ 
gine  is  Just  around  the  comer.  The  modem 
steam  engine  can  play  a  key  role  in  the 
cleansing  of  our  air. 

But,  a  mass-transit  system  operated  by 
steam  not  only  would  clear  out  sWes,  It  also 
would  solve  the  trafiSc  congestion  problem 
at  the  same  time.  For  as  long  as  we  depend 
exclusively  on  iiersonal  automobiles — one 
j>erson  to  a  car — to  move  from  A  to  B,  there 
will  be  horrendous  traffic  jams,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  power  plant  is  under  the  hood. 

I  hope  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  thus  not  just  examine  the 
problems  of  nature  as  they  apply  to  the 
wilderness,  but  will  face  up  to  environ¬ 
mental  problems  like  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution,  which  affect  our  cities,  and  serve 
as  a  lobby  for  action. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  . 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12549  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  President  and,  through  him,  the 
Congress  on  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  American 
environment.  The  Coimcil  would  also- 
submit  a  report  on  foreseeable  trends 
affecting  the  status  of  the  environment 
in  an  attempt  to  forestall  future  devasta¬ 
tion  of  man’s  most  valuable  commod¬ 
ity — his  natural  surroimdings. 

At  a  crucial  juncture  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  great  Nation,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  deplorable  condition 
of  many  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
building  blocks  on  which  our  future 
greatness  depends.  While  steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  and  preserve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  environment,  both  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  sectors,  there  is  a  distinct 
need  for  the  proposed  Council  to  coordi¬ 
nate  these  sometimes  haphazard  efforts 
and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  commit¬ 
ment,  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  cannot  be  part  time.  The 
problems  demand  full-time  expertise  and 
attention. 

As  the  representative  and  citizen  of  a 
district  which  has  the  dubious  distinction 
of  claiming  within  its  boundaries  a  river 
that  periodically  catches  fire  and  which 
borders  on  a  lake  referred  to  as  the 
“Dead  Sea,”  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  measures  which  would  improve  the 
condition  of  these  and  similarly  afflicted 
areas.  Water  pollution,  however,  is  far 
from  our  sole  environmental  problem. 
The  state  of  the  air  in  (Cleveland  is  at 


times  barely  breathable  at  best.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  exists  in  virtually  all 
our  large  industrialized  metropolitan 
complexes. 

The  residents  of  Cleveland  are  calling 
for  the  amelioration  of  conditions,  as  are 
concerned  citizens  throughout  our  Na¬ 
tion.  These  interested  individuals  may 
make  strides  privately  or  may  appeal  to 
local  and  State  governments,  but  access 
to  sophisticated  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  techniques  are  limited.  In  addition, 
their  goals,  in  general,  are  specifically 
related  to  immediate  conditions.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  would  function  to  coordinate 
these  efforts,  lending  their  expertise  with 
a  broad  and  Independent  overview  of 
current  and  long-term  trends,  saving  lo¬ 
cal  interest  groups  duplication  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  apprizing  them  of  success  in 
other  regions. 

Last  week  6,000  public  works  experts 
held  meetings  in  Cleveland,  pooling  ideas 
on  how  to  cope  with  America’s  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  however.  An  annual  meeting  of  this 
nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  free 
and  efficient  flow  of  information. 

I  believe  if  we  had  had  the  annual  re¬ 
port  on  the  status  of  the  environment 
which  this  bill  will  produce,  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
would  exist.  And  public  imderstandtng 
is  basic  to  obtaining  the  willingness  to 
make  the  efforts  and  expenditures  to  re¬ 
store  and  maintain  environmental  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  legislative  efforts  in  air,  water, 
and  solid  waste  control,  in  land  use  plan¬ 
ning,  recreation,  and  natural  beauty,  and 
other  environmental  affairs  have  given 
us  a  good  start.  ’The  bill  today  win  add 
another  jjowerful  tool  in  the  fery  difiB- 
cult  task  of  Improving  our  surroundings 
while  continuing  to  extract  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  this 
Council  is  essential  and  urge  support  of 
H.R.  12549.  The  success  of  this  type  of 
organization  is  everyone’s  success  in  a 
world  in  which  man  can  be  his  own  worst 
enemy. 

Mr.  PETjLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall). 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12549,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

We  of  the  20th  century  have  leaped 
technological  barriers  which  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  baffled  and  blockaded 
mankind’s  progress.  But  in  our  haste  to 
expand  and  modernize  our  cities,  exploit 
our  highways,  airways,  and  waterways, 
and  to  wrest  from  the  earth  its  crops  and 
minerals,  we  have  forgotten  the  immuta¬ 
ble  law  of  nature.  All  things  must  remain 
in  balance  or  the  harmony  which  makes 
life  not  only  tolerable  but  possible  will  be 
destroyed. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  tragic  example  of  the 
mindless  abuse  men  have  heaped  upon 
nature  in  the  name  of  progress.  Many  of 
you  in  this  House  who  remember  this 
lake  from  your  youth  know  that  it  was 
a  productive,  beautiful  body  of  water. 
Today  it  is  near  death,  its  harvest  of  fish 
reduced  only  to  perch,  its  waters  unfit 
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for  swimming,  and  even  when  chemically 
treated  so  that  it  is  potable,  so  unappe¬ 
tizing  in  color  and  aroma  as  to  be 
scarcely  drinkable.  It — and  thousands  of 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  across  the  Na¬ 
tion — are  victims  of  “techno-illogical” 
advance:  The  diunping  of  sewage,  in¬ 
dustrial  waste,  dredging  and  the  runoff 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Miles  of  Erie  are 
so  choked  with  algae  that  all  other  ma¬ 
rine  life  is  strangled.  Ecologists  tell  us 
the  lake  is  doomed  if  immediate,  massive 
help  is  not  forthcoming. 

Water  pollution  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  Nation’s  most  critical  problems, 
yet  we  are  failing  to  meet  the  crisis. 

And  it  is  only  one  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  tragedies  threatening  our  coun¬ 
try.  While  algae  and  waste  products 
choke  life  from  our  waters,  automobile 
and  industrial  fumes  are  choking  life 
from  the  air  we  breathe.  Management  of 
oiu’  air  environment  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  how  contaminants  flow, 
disperse  and  are  converted  into  other 
physical  and  chemical  forms,  and  how 
they  can  be  contained.  Our  knowledge  is 
woefully  scant  in  this  field  but  we  do 
know  that  air  pollution  is  literally  poi¬ 
soning  the  lungs  of  millions  of  irrban 
dwellers. 

We  only  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
deadly  dangers  of  pesticides  and  their 
residual  effects  on  the  food  we  consume. 
And  we  just  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  long-term  consequences  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  topsoil  in  strip  mining. 

These  problems  demand  the  sort  of 
legislation  we  are  acting  on  today,  if 
we  are  to  reverse  the  collision  course 
with  catastrophe  we  are  following.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Council — to  set  forth  “the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  nat¬ 
ural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  Nation,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic, 
including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh 
water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
land,  range,  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
environment.” 

I  endorse  this  legislation  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  mge  the  House  to  give  H.R. 
12549  its  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario). 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  question. 

The  gentleman  in  his  earlier  remarks 
referred  to  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  I 
presume  was  unanimously  passed  and 
which  I  further  presume  was  the  bill 
submitted  by  Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  that  bill  is  now  on  the  Speaker’s 
desk. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  had  the  impression 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  that  bill 
as  being  identical  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  said  “substantially 
identical,”  or  “substantially  the  same.” 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  being  substantially 
identicial,  would  the  gentleman  indicate 
whether  or  not  this  bill  includes  in  it 


title  I  of  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  bill  now  before 
this  body,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  does 
not  include  the  same  policy  statement, 
but  H.R.  12549  does  include  a  policy 
statement  which  the  subcommitee  and 
the  committee  regarded  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  accomplishing  the 
thoughts  set  out  in  the  policy  statement 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  policy  statement 
which  is  included  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
an  extremely'Tmportant  part  of  that  leg¬ 
islation,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  legislation  which  is  passed  here 
in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  unless 
I  could  have  assurances  here  that  the 
committee  in  conference  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter  would  take  into  serious 
consideration  an  adjustment  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  position  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  to  say  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  that 
the  conferees  are  not  yet  constituted. 
If  I  happen  to  be  a  conferee  I  certainly 
will  look  with  sympathy  with  regard  to 
the  statement  of  policy  in  the  Senate 
version.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  cannot  go  forward  without  spe¬ 
cific  instructions  from  this  body. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
far  too  infrequently  do  we  have  measures 
which  come  before  us  which  are  both  im¬ 
portant  in  concept  and  also  urgent  in 
concept.  Sometimes  we  deal  with  impor¬ 
tant  matters  that  do  not  appear  urgent, 
and  sometimes  we  deal  with  urgent  mat¬ 
ters  which  on  a  broad  measure  may  not 
be  truly  important.  But  I  think  in  this 
measure  today  we  have  a  measure  which 
is  both  truly  important  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  and  which  is  also  urgent. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  will,  we 
have  an  issue  about  which  many  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  becoming,  I 
think  understandably  and  properly,  deep¬ 
ly  concerned. 

When  we  deal  with  this  basic  concept 
of  the  environment  we  have  something 
that  we  still  can  control  in  America,  and 
do  something  about,  and  yet  we  have  de¬ 
layed  in  somj  areas  of  this  Nation  far 
too  long  in  doing  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  We  have  a  hodgepodge  of  in¬ 
formation.  We  have.a  hodgepodge  of  tra¬ 
dition.  We  have  a  hodgepodge  of  laws 
which  sometimes  conflict  with  each 
other,  and  do  not  go  about  dealing  prop¬ 
erly  and  effectively  with  this  problem 
which  is  a  nationwide  problem,  and  not 
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a  problem  of  isolated  areas.  We  do  not 
deal  with  it  on  a  constant  basis. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  dealing  with 
providing  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  is  an  attempt  to  make  order  out 
of  chaos.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  derelict  if 
we  did  not  view  this  problem  in  its  im¬ 
portance  and  in  its  urgency,  and  pass  this 
bill  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
today  in  fast  action  by  approving  H.R. 
12549. 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

liiQ  vpmiiTtrc  ^ 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

[Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  DELLENBACJK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sdeld 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  as  a  wet  blanket  to 
what  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
love  feast  going  on  in  the  debate  on  a 
very  important  matter  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  can  really  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  trying  to  protect  our  environ¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
get  man  to  realize  his  responsibility  in 
protecting  his  environment  and,  also,  at 
the  same  time  to  flt  man  into  the  nec¬ 
essary  environment  of  this  world. 

This  is  a  very  complex  matter  on 
which  we  are  spending  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time  today.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Record  show  how  it 
developed. 

By  Executive  order  of  May  4,  1966,  the 
then  President  established  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
established  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
of  which  the  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  York,  Laurence  Rockefeller,  was 
appointed  as  Chainnan. 

Then  by  Executive  order  of  May  29, 
1969,  the  present  President  saw  flt  to 
abolish  the  then  existing  Council  and 
Advisoiw  Committee  and  established  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  established  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  and  at  such  time  the 
President  appointed  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  as  its  Chairman. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  one  of  whom  is  our  distinguished 
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colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell, 
introduced  bills  in  both  Houses  seeking 
to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assume  some  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

It  so  happens  that  the  matter  of  ju¬ 
risdiction  is  all  wrapped  up  with  the  five 
or  six  very  important  standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
same  situation  exists  in  the  other  body. 
We  find  in  this  body  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  given 
the  legislation  having  to  do  with  legis¬ 
lation  that  was  presented  in  the  other 
body,  and  the  Committee  in  the  other 
body  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
handled  its  own  legislation  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  other  body. 

But  before  they  sent  it  over  to  the 
House  they  struck  the  title  of  the  bill 
and  inserted  a  new  title  which  left  It 
open  generally  to  all  the  committees  in 
the  House  having  jurisdiction  on  the 
subject  of  environment. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
had  their  own  bill.  They  got  to  work  on 
it  very  effectively  and  it  is  now  before 
this  committee  for  consideration. 

Because  of  various,  I  think,  inadequa¬ 
cies  and  some  controversy  concerning  the 
legislation,  I  shall  seek  to  offer  some 
amendments,  only  two  or  three  of  which 
are  of  substantial  importance.  The  rest 
of  them  are  clarifying  amendments. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  important  to  be 
advised  that  this  legislation  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  as  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  states,  to 
the  Senate  bill;  that  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  variance  between  them.  But  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  are,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  such  that  they  can  be  ironed  out  by 
a  conference  committee  between  the  two 
Houses.  I  am  relying  on  that  conference 
committee  to  help  to  take  care  of  these 
differences. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  if  he  con¬ 
siders  after  we  have  passed  this  legisla¬ 
tion — let  us  say  that  we  do — and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approves 
it,  will  there  be  any  need  at  that  time  for 
the  existence  of  a  President’s  Environ¬ 
mental  Council  or  a  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  or  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  considerable  detail  with  Dr. 
DuBridge,  the  President’s  Science  Ad¬ 
viser.  At  that  time  Dr.  DuBridge  said 
there  are  two  different  functions,  and  his 
full  quotation  will  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  page  4  and  the  top  of  page  5  of  the 
committee  report,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  a  Cabinet-level  ad¬ 
visory  committee  was  one  which  could 
ii’on  our  difficulties  and  differences 
within  the  Cabinet,  whereas  the  agency 
before  us  now  has  a  much  broader  func¬ 
tion,  that^  is,  one  of  establishing  the 
whole  national  policy  in  this  area,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Congress  and  providing  an 
interplay  by  and  between  the  Congress, 
the  people,  the  President,  and,  of  course, 
the  agency  itself.  I  would  have  to  defer 
to  the  President  as  to  the  matter  of  judg¬ 


ment  as  to  whether  that  particular 
agency  should  continue  to  exist  or  not. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  conference,  it  so 
happens. 

To  date  this  body,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  Federal  Congress,  has 
failed  this  year  to  provide  any  fxmds  for 
the  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the 
President’s  own  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  and  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Environmental  Quality  headed 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  ’The  reason  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  particular  situation  is 
because  there  seems  to  be  no  authorizing 
legislation  which  would  directly  author¬ 
ize  the  appropriation. 

I  am  sure  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  like  to  make  the 
appropriation  if  they  had  some  method 
of  doing  so.  If  there  is  this  need,  we 
should  take  care  of  it  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12549,  to  establish  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity.  It  will  be  a  most  useful  step  in  focus¬ 
ing  the  people’s  attention  on  the  urgent 
need  to  stem  the  steadily  deteriorating 
physical  birthright  of  this  generation  of 
Americans  and  generations  to  come.  The 
fact  that  our  environment  is  really  an 
interacting  ecological  system  of  depend¬ 
ent  parts  must  be  acknowledged  and  our 
efforts  to  restore  it  must  be  immediate 
and  thorough. 

We  can  and  must  restore  the  integrity 
of  our  natural  environment.  I  would 
therefore  hope  that  the  Coimcil  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality,  when  created,  will 
act  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  need  to 
protect  our  besieged  natural  resources, 
and  not  merely  as  a  study  group. 

The  establishment  of  a  Council  by  the 
President  will  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  seize  the  initiative  in  restoring 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

He  must  not  fail  this  important  re¬ 
sponsibility,  so  that  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  establishment  of  a  liv¬ 
able,  decent  environment  by  other  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  by  scientists,  and  private 
citizens.  The  progress  of  technology  must 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  represent,  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  cross-section  of  urban  America. 
It  stretches  along  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  Chicago  River  to  the  northern  city 
limits  containing  a  rich  mixture  of  eth¬ 
nic  and  cultm'al  communities,  teeming 
with  Ufe  and  a  desire  to  make  things  bet¬ 
ter.  There  are  industries,  factories,  uni¬ 


versities,  elegant  stores  on  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  and  small  shopping  areas.  All  in  all, 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  is  one  of 
America’s  unique  places. 

But  my  constituents,  as  the  price  they 
pay  for  living  in  a  thriving  industrial 
center  like  Chicago,  are  forced  to  breathe 
air  that  is  httle  less  than  poisonous.  In 
the  United  States  only  New  York’s  air, 
if  one  can  so  designate  its  envelope  of 
pollution,  is  dirtier.  There  are  Federal, 
State  and  local  air  pollution  statutes,  but 
so  far,  in  spite  of  these,  the  situation 
is  only  beginning  to  be  checked.  Unclean 
air  takes  its  toll  in  respiratory  diseases, 
in  cleaning  and  laundry  bills,  in  building 
exteriors  which  are  covered  with  layer 
upon  layer  of  industrial  grime  and  soot. 

Invasion  of  our  part  of  the  lake  from 
the  north  and  the  south  has  been  threat¬ 
ening  for  some  time.  This  summer  that 
part  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline 
which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
ninth  district  was  suitable  for  swimming. 
But  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  along 
that  same  shoreline  a  dip  in  the  lake  in¬ 
volved  the  risk  of  bacterial  infection.  Un¬ 
less  some  action  is  taken  soon  to  reverse 
the  spread  of  pollution  in  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  my  constituents 
will  be  subjected  to  that  risk  which  is  a 
shocking  and  unacceptable  development. 
The  invading  contamination  must  be 
hurled  back  no  matter  what  the  cost  for 
the  lake  as  a  national  as  well  as  our  lo¬ 
cal  treasure.  Industrial  polluters  must  be 
held  to  their  responsibilities  for  a  prompt 
cleanup. 

But  air  and  water  pollution  are  only 
two  environmental  problems  with  which 
urban  Americans  are  faced.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  make  our  cities  cleaner,  quieter, 
less  crowded,  and  more  human.  We  have 
some  basic  rethinking  to  do  if  we  are 
even  going  to  have  a  chance  at  making  it 
all  work. 

For  instance,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  how  to  recycle  our  industrial 
waste  products  instead  of  pouring  them 
into  the  air  or  into  our  water  supplies 
where  they  act  as  pollutants.  To  cite  a 
single  example,  we  vent  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  each  year  approximately  12  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  sulfur  worth  half  a  billion 
dollars.  During  that  same  year  we  ex¬ 
tract  16  million  tons  of  sulfur  from  the 
earth  to  support  our  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  reasoning  behind  that  paradox 
is  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  mine  new 
sulfur  than  it  is  to  recover  the  old  sulfur 
from  industrial  wastes.  But  somehow  no¬ 
body  mentions  that  pollution  costs  this 
Nation  more  than  $20  billion  annually 
in  strictly  economic  terms.  Its  human 
costs  are  incalculable. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  uselessness 
of  passing  new  air  pollution  legislation 
on  the  one  hand  and  building  new  high¬ 
ways  into  the  city  on  the  other.  What  is 
accomplished  if  a  new  air  pollution  law 
cuts  down  the  hydrocarbon  content  of 
automobile  exhaust  by  10  percent  while 
new  highways  concentrate  10  percent 
more  vehicles  in  the  cities? 

In  the  past  we  have  always  assumed 
that  our  water  resources  should  be  used 
to  absorb  industrial  wastes,  and  in  many 
instances  the  result  has  been  to  make 
them  useless  for  any  other  function.  The 
situation  has  reached  the  point  now  in 
the  area  of  water  quality  that  we  must 
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demand  that  nondegradation  standards 
be  adopted  nationwide.  A  nondegrada¬ 
tion  standard  means  quite  simply  that 
any  further  degrading  of  the  present 
state  of  water  quality  anywhere  in  the 
country  is  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Bertram  C.  Raynes,  vice  president 
of  the  Rand  Development  Corp.,  says  of 
industrial  polluters : 

The  only  sensible  policy  now  is  to  force 
them  to  take  care  of  their  wastes  properly. 
Simply  to  require  that  the  water  they  dump 
be  pure,  regardless  of  its  condition  when 
they  receive  it.  That  the  gases  they  vent  be 
free  of  pollution.  That  their  spoil  doesn’t 
in  turn  despoil  other  property  or  remain 
ugly,  regardless  of  how  poor  the  area  might 
have  been  when  they  undertook  their  op¬ 
erations.  Instead  of  comforting  the  public 
with  statements  to  the  effect  that  “there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  pollutants  have  un¬ 
favorable  effects  upon  humans.”  let’s  see 
some  evidence  that  they  are  definitely  not 
harmful. 

When  Congressmen  brought  up  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  technology  to  combat  pollu¬ 
tion  in  some  cases,  and  asked  Mr.  Raynes 
whether  he  thought  the  laws  should"  be 
passed  anyway,  he  answered  simply: 

Necessity  has  always  been  the  father  of 
technology. 

But  no  matter  how  much  we  do  to 
make  our  cities  more  livable,  they  will  re- 
maih  cities.  Hopefully,  they  will  be  a  little 
cleaner  and  a  little  quieter — but  they  will 
still  be  crowded  centers  of  activity.  Cities 
will  still  have  more  culture  than  rural 
areas — ^more  diversity,  more  dissension — 
more  people,  and  more  presstire. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  improving  the 
quality  of  urban  life  we  must  provide  an 
alternative  to  it  for  those  times  when  a 
man’s  spirit  demands  respite  from  the 
rigors  and  frustrations  of  city  living. 
More  areas  will  have  to  be  set  aside  with¬ 
in  and  near  urban  areas  where  a  man 
can  take  his  family  for  an  afternoon  or  a 
weekend  or  a  camping  trip  during  the 
summer.  As  our  population  grows,  more 
recreation  areas  and  parks  will  be  re¬ 
quired  so  that  every  American  child  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  a  duck  take 
flight  from  a  pond  and  learn  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  oak  and  a  maple. 

And,  Anally,  we  have  to  develop  a  new 
respect  for  our  wilderness  areas.  As 
Americans,  we  should  remember  that  our 
Nation  was  conceived  in  the  wilderness 
and  was  shaped  in  character  by  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  civilization  and  the  natural 
frontier.  Thus  far  in  our  history  we  have 
too  often  looked  on  the  wilderness  areas 
of  our  coimti’y — the  vast  stands  of  pri¬ 
meval  woodlands,  the  powerful  rivers  and 
clear  streams,  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys — as  places  where  nature  can  be 
converted  into  profits.  We  have  been 
trading  away  chunks  of  our  natural 
heritage  for  short-term  economic  advan¬ 
tage. 

We  have  forgotten  that  wilderness  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  place 
where  man  can  learn  about  his  world 
and  his  place  in  it.  Many  of  our  I'emain- 
ing  wilderness  areas  are  unique  ecological 
systems  whose  balance  of  interaction  be¬ 
tween  various  animal  and  plant  species 
and  the  physical  environment  can  never 
be  restored  once  it  is  impaired  by  a  new 
road,  a  new  airport,  a  mine,  or  a  logging 
operation.  There  are  many  wilderness 


areas  in  the  United  States — the  Ever¬ 
glades,  the  Great  Swamp  in  New  Jersey, 
the  Cascades,  the  Indiana  Dimes,  to  men¬ 
tion  just  a  few.  We  must  protect  them  all. 

We  must  reject  the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  that  there  is  something  inevitable 
about  the  whittling  away  of  nature’s 
wonders.  Instead,  as  David  Brower  has 
urged: 

We  shall  seek  a  renewed,  stirring  of  love 
for  the  earth;  we  shall  urge  that  what  man 
is  capable  of  doing  to  the  earth  is  not  always 
what  he  ought  to  do;  and  we  shall  plead  that 
all  Americans,  here,  now,  determine  that  a 
wide  spacious,  xmtrammeled  freedom  shall 
remain  in  the  midst  of  the  American  earth 
as  living  testimony  that  this  generation,  our 
own,  had  love  for  the  next. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chaiiman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  has  explained  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  is  to 
establish  whatever  national  commissions 
are  in  order.  We  have  established  others, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  President  and 
prior  Presidents  have  established  coun¬ 
cils  or  commissions  on  environmental 
quality  should  not  deter  this  body  from 
properly  passing  legislation  granting 
congressional  sanction.  I  believe  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
and  the  Executive  to  carry  out  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  was  so  drafted  that 
it  amended  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  and  as  such,  went  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  The  bill,  S.  1075,  which 
passed  the  other  body  and  is  now  on  the 
Speaker’s  desk,  and  that  bill  which  has 
been  supported  by  other  Members  of  this 
body,  merely  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  these  investiga¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  Nation’s  ecology,  its 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  called  for  reports  by  that  Council  to 
the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  between  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  House  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
practically  all  the  difficulties  between 
these  two  bills  have  been  worked  out, 
and  as  Mr.  Aspinall  explained  he  has  a 
series  of  perfecting  amendments  which 
will,  in  substance,  change  the  bill  so  that 
it  will  become,  rather  than  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina¬ 
tion  Act,  a  substantive  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  and  of  itself,  establishing  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

This  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  will,  I  believe,  be  of  great  importance. 
I  shall  tell  Members  just  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why.  Its  work  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  if  mankind  is  to  sm'vive,  and 
we  are  to  be  informed  by  some  of  the 
outstanding  ecologists  in  this  country 
and  in  the  world  on  how  to  establish  a 
balance  in  our  environment  between  our 
exploding  population  and  the  depletion 
of  our  natural  resoures  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  a  continued  high  standard  of  living 
'  and  the  ability  to  share  many  of  life’s 
amenities.  Up  until  this  point  we  have 
not  tried  to  have  any  schedule  or  any 


program  to  consider  the  total  environ¬ 
ment  of  this  country  or  even  how  it  re¬ 
lates  to  other  coimtries  of  the  world. 

I  think  It  is  necessary  because  in  this 
coimtry  we  are  also  exhausting  some  of 
our  depletable  resources,  and  I  think  it 
is  necessaiT  for  a  Coimcii  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  to  study  these  depletions 
to  determine  what  is  the  right  manner 
in  which  various  resources  should  be  de¬ 
pleted — some  faster  than  others  proba¬ 
bly. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
this  Council  can  and  must  solve,  and 
must  report  on  to  the  Congress,  because 
the  Foimding  Fathers  intended  this 
body  and  our  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  to  legislate  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  and,  with  the 
amendments  which  will  be  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation  and  ask  that  it  have 
the  united  support  of  all  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Conserving  our  natural  resources  is 
becoming  om  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
If  we  destroy  our  environment,  we  de¬ 
stroy  everything. 

While  various  agencies  may  be  work¬ 
ing  on  this  problem,  we  hope  the  Council, 
authorized  under  this  bill,  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  all  work  in  this  most  im¬ 
portant  field. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (Mr.  Obey). 

(Mr.  OBETy  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12549,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality. 

It  is  because  of  my  conviction  that  a 
Council  of  this  type  is  necessary  that  I 
authored  a  proposal  identical  to  the  one 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  and  others  that  we  are  debat¬ 
ing  today.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
any  longer  afford  to  give  our  environ¬ 
ment  little  more  than  passing  attention. 
There  are  those  who  already  feel  that 
because  of  population  pressures,  new 
technology  and  an  inadequate  public  and 
private  desire,  we  are.  In  fact,  already 
overwhelmed  by  the  problem. 

Last  week.  Col.  Edwin  Aldrin  stood  be¬ 
fore  us  in  this  very  Chamber  and  stated : 

The  Apollo  lesson  Is  that  national  goals 
can  be  met  where  there  is  a  strong  enough 
will  to  do  so. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  should 
signal  that  we  do  have  the  will  to  pre- 
seiwe  om  environment. 

It  would  establish  a  Coimcil  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  consider  implications  for 
our  environment  when  decisions  are 
made  by  the  private  sector  of  om*  econ- 
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omy  and  by  other  departments  and  imits 
of  Govei-nment.  For  too  long  we  have 
given  economic  considerations  greater 
weight  than  environmental  considera¬ 
tions  and  the  result  is  surely  becoming 
obvious  for  even  the  most  shortsighted 
among  us — a  tasteless  environment  and 
an  injured  one. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
this  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  this 
new  Council  will  conflict  with  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Environmental  Coimcil  recently 
established  by  the  President.  They  say 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  tasks  or  the  organizations  of  the 
two.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  time. 

One  difference  concerns  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  Council.  That 
Cabinet-level  Council  is  composed  of 
very  busy  men  with  vast  governmental 
agencies  to  run.  That  committee  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  the  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  does  not  have  the  training  and 
expertise  needed  to  delve  into  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  the  environment. 

The  other  difference  is  one  which  any 
legislator  who  has  ever  dealt  with  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic  department  should  under¬ 
stand.  Any  department  of  Government  is 
concerned  first  of  all  with  the  programs 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  only  second¬ 
arily  with  the  implications  which  the 
carrying  out  of  its  programs  have  on 
others  areas  of  concern.  The  great  dan¬ 
ger  presented  by  an  interagency  Council 
of  the  type  proposed  by  the  President  is 
that  when  you  get  people  from  various 
Government  departments  sitting  down  at 
the  same  table  they  will  be  tempted  to 
say  to  each  other,  “you  stay  out  of  my 
bureaucratic  backyard,  and  I  will  stay 
out  of  yotu-s.’’ 

As  a  consequence  of  that  attitude,  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  will  be  given 
little  weight.  The  main  goal  of  each  of 
the  participants  is  likely  to  be  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  jurisdiction  from  outside 
interference  rather  than  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  environment. 

This  problem  is  not  necessarily  imique 
to  the  question  of  the  environment.  In 
Wisconsin  several  years  ago  we  faced  the 
same  argiunent  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

When  considering  whether  to  have  an 
Interagency  committee  on  mental  health 
or  a  coordinating  committee  on  mental 
health  with  outside  experts  as  members, 
the  Wisconsin  legislative  committee 
which  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
advisory  committee  said: 

It  Is  apparent  that  stimulation  and  cor- 
ordination  in  the  field  of  mental  health  Is 
Imperative;  this  stimulation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  cannot  be  expected  from  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  engaged  in  mental  health  activi¬ 
ties  nor  from  a  commission  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  representatives  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  Involved. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  stimulation  and 
coordination,  there  is  a  need  for  constant 
evaluation  and  research  of  all  mental  health 
activities  and  programs. 

These  words  are  as  true  for  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  environment  as  for  the 
consideration  of  mental  health  problems. 

Stimulation  into  new  avenues  of  re¬ 
search  can  only  come  from  the  outside 
because  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  are 
involved  with  departmental  programs  to 
evaluate  them  without  bias.  It  would  be 


unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  to  expect  an 
individual  to  engage  in  a  critical  review 
of  another  department  or  policy  if  that 
person  knows  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  critical  review  by  his  colleagues  a 
few  days  later.  Evaluation  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  is  a  sensitive  job  and  one 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  effectively 
solely  by  those  who  have  a  special  stake 
in  the  outcome.  For  these  reasons,  while 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  initial 
action,  I  feel  the  Congress  must  take 
further  steps. 

This  bill  would  minimize  bureaucratic 
back  scratching.  For  that  reason,  I 
strongly  support  the  measure  before  us 
today.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  the  other 
authors  of  the  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  especially  commend  the  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
CJommittee  and  its  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 

MATZ) . 

There  is  more  that  can  be  done  in  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  and  I  would  like  to 
see  a  stronger  bill.  But  this  legislation 
will  be  a  good  first  step  in  our  newly 
found  willingness  to  attack  the  environ¬ 
mental  problems  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi.) 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  12549,  is  another  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  Congress  to  the  array  of 
administrative  forces  against  pollution 
and  other  threats  to  the  continued  qual¬ 
ity  and  productivity  of  our  environment. 
These  two  concepts  are  the  essence  of 
the  issue.  Quality — because  we  must  re¬ 
store  and  maintain  the  diversity  and 
vitality  of  all  the  living  landscape.  Pro¬ 
ductivity — because  we  are  a  burgeoning 
technological  society  with  great  depend¬ 
ence  on  natural  resources.  If  we  cannot 
harmonize  our  civilization  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ecology  then  nature,  and  not 
mankind,  will  ultimately  dictate  the 
course  of  events. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  Congress  in  environmen¬ 
tal  affairs.  The  Air  Quality  Act  and  the 
Water  Quality  Act  were  developed  over  a 
decade  of  legislation.  Scenic  rivers  and 
scenic  trails  laws  have  originated  in  this 
branch  of  Government.  Modem  agricul¬ 
tural  practice,  mining  and  forestry  laws, 
and  natural  beauty  protection  have 
evolved  from  the  hearings  and  debates 
of  various  committees. 

Thus,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  is  one  more  necessary  govern¬ 
mental  institution,  the  need  for  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  to  disparage  in  any  way  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
coordinating  group.  The  support  of  the 
executive  agencies  is  essential  if  action 
programs  are  to  be  carried  out  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  a  national  policy  for  envi¬ 
ronmental  enhancement. 

But  an  advisory  council  such  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  bill,  with  a  statutoi-y  link 
to  the  Congress  and  an  independence 
from  Federal  departments,  will  fill  a 
unique  role.  It  will  collect,  evaluate,  and 
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present  authoritative  data  in  an  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  environment. 
It  will  serve  as  a  channel  of  information 
from  State  and  local  governments,  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  and  citizens  groups.  It  will 
take  a  long-range  view  with  no  need  to 
sacilfice  our  natural  heritage  to  political 
or  economic  expediency. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Coimcil  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  and  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chaiirnan,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12549,  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Not  only  is  pollution  worsening,  but  so 
far  we  have  not  done  anything  to  insure 
the  ecology  problems  are  carefully 
studied.  It  is  not  enough  to  dip  cleansing 
agents  into  a  stream,  or  try  to  swish  the 
air  clear  with  a  spray.  To  achieve  the 
desirable  result,  the  eventual  affects  of 
such  actions  upon  living  organisms  must 
be  studied.  I  believe  H.R.  12549  makes  a 
good  start  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  which  reported  out  H.R. 
12549,  says: 

The  problem  is  deep  and  it  touches  on 
practically  every  aspect  of  everyday  life, 
economic,  scientific,  technological,  legal  and 
even  Interpersonal  ...  it  is  a  problem  which 
we  can  no  longer  affort  to  treat  as  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  ...  if  we  are  to  reverse 
what  seems  to  be  a  clear  and  intensifying 
trend  toward  environmental  degradation. 

These  significant  facts  must  be 
acknowledged. 

The  administration  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  an  Inter-Cabinet  Environmental 
Quality  Control  Council.  However,  it  is 
patently  clear  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Transportation, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Commerce,  together  with  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  President,  all  of  whom  will 
serve  on  the  Council,  will  have  little 
enough  time  to  devote  to  the  subject  of 
a  stable  and  healthful  environment. 

Science  Adviser  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge 
has  testified  that  he  hopes  to  have  a 
staff  of  six  professionals  and  an  equal 
number  of  supporting  clerical  staff  as¬ 
signed  to  this  Council.  The  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
suggested  55  professionals  and  20  to  30 
clericals  as  a  workable  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  set  up  under  H.R.  12549.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  interested  in  this  over¬ 
riding  issue,  I  would  be  set  more  to  ease 
were  I  to  know  that  the  Congress  had 
shown  its  intent  by  setting  up  a  Council 
with  its  complement  of  staff.  The  staff 
under  this  Act  would  entirely  devote  it¬ 
self  to  the  problems  at  hand. 

At  recent  hearings  on  H.R.  12549,  Dr. 
David  M.  Gates,  director  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  advisers  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Environment,  said : 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  generation  or 
the  next  one  or  perhaps  the  one  after  will 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  quality  and 
after  that  it  will  be  a  downhill  slide.  There 
is  a  finite  amount  of  energy  to  be 
consumed.  There  are  a  finite  number  of 
resources. 
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Something  must  be  done.  That  is  why 
I  support  H.R.  12549  unreservedly.  Too 
much  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  the  purposes  and 
the  goal  which  it  seeks  to  achieve. 

VeiT  simply,  the  bill  creates  a  Council 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  will  analyze  environmental  in¬ 
formation  and  recommend  national  pol¬ 
icy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
environmental  quality.  The  Council  will 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  he, 
in  turn,  will  report  the  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  Coimcil  is 
necessary.  The  President  has  many  ad¬ 
visors  available  to  him  with  knowledge¬ 
able  experience  in  all  fields.  He  does  not, 
however,  have  a  panel  of  advisers  whose 
main  concern  in  the  environmental 
problems  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
For  the  sake  of  our  Nation’s  health,  it  is 
imperative  that  he  have  this  advice. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  man¬ 
kind  is  playing  an  extremely  dangerous 
game  with  his  environment.  Unless  he 
stops,  imless  he  changes  his  ways,  he 
faces  a  strong  possibility  of  extinction. 
Our  industrial  revolution  has  given  us  a 
magnificent  technological  progress  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  But  along  with 
benefits  it  has  brought  deteriments  and 
we  must  realize  this. 

Jamestown  Island,  the  site  of  the  first 
landing  of  the  colonists  in  America,  lies 
within  my  district.  Several  years  ago,  a 
well-known  artist  was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  scene  of  the  three  small  ships 
at  anchor  in  the  James  River  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  over  350  years  ago.  He  did  so,  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  beautiful  painting  showing  the 
tiny  ships  on  a  blue  James  River.  I  am 
told  the  local  committee  questioned  ac¬ 
cepting  it  because,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  James  River  is  grajdsh  in  color — not 
blue.  When  the  artist  was  questioned,  he 
sincerely  answered,  “It  was  blue  then.” 
We  shall  not  see  a  blue  James  River 
again  but  hopefully  it  will  not  get  any 
grayer. 

Man  must  learn  to  live  in  harmony 
with  his  changing  environment.  This  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12549,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity,  and  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
committee  for  reporting  it  to  the  House. 
This  legislation  will  provide  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  agency  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President  to  work  toward  a  national 
policy  to  relate  man  and  his  work  to  the 
total  environment. 

This  is  an  important  first  step  in  defin¬ 
ing  protected  areas  where  Americans  can 
live  and  enjoy  happy  and  productive  lives. 
The  five-member  Council  will  be  charged 
with  Insuring  our  citizens  of  open  and 
naturally  attractive  areas  they  and  their 
children  and  future  generations  can 
enjoy. 

The  population  explosion,  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  towns  to  the  cities,  natural 
changes  and  industrialization  have  trans¬ 
formed  our  Nation  into  an  environmental 
hobgoblin. 

We  are  now  living  a  nonquality  life  be¬ 
cause  our  builders  and  leaders  have 


moved  too  fast  with  brick  and  mortar 
with  little  regard  to  what  changes  have 
been  made  in  our  living  space. 

It  Is  primarily  a  matter  of  how  fast  or  how 
long  one  wishes  to  live  at  certain  quality — 

Dr.  David  M.  Gates,  director  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  said  in  the 
hearings  on  the  bill — 

One  can  live  high  and  short  or  slow  and  long. 
Civilization  cannot  do  both. 

It  is  obvious  we  are  living  high  and 
short.  We  are  doing  this  with  little  plan¬ 
ning  and  thinking  about  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  I  like  what  Don  Marquis  wrote: 

If  the  world  were  not  so  full  of  people,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  have  to  work  so  hard, 
there  would  be  more  time  for  them  to  get  out 
and  lie  on  the  grass,  and  there  would  be  more 
grass  for  them  to  lie  on. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  where 
the  grass  will  be  in  another  generation. 
I  believe  this  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one 
I  introduced  in  the  89th,  90th  and  91st 
Congresses — to  provide  for  a  study  of  our 
ecology — will  develop  the  type  of  program 
and  national  policy  to  make  sure  we  will 
live  in  “America  the  Beautiful.” 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  under  consideration  reflects  the 
broad  concern  of  the  public  and  of  the 
Congress  over  the  quality  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  natural  environment.  It 
seems  quite  probable  to  me  that  we  will 
pass  some  version  of  this  legislation.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it.  , 

However,  there  is  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  that  it  lacks  a  statement  of 
national  environmental  policy  as  pres¬ 
ently  interpreted  by  the  Congress.  Not 
to  include  such  a  statement  would  be  to 
miss  a  great  opportunity  to  lead  this 
Nation  out  of  the  complex  of  program 
objectives  which  bring  about  present 
environmental  degradation.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  agency  activities 
cannot  be  accomplished  easily  unless 
there  is  a  commonly  accepted  policy 
guideline. 

If  the  House  does  not  endorse  a  policy 
position  today,  I  am  sure  we  will  be 
faced  with  such  a  requirement  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  Innate. 
It  is  unnecessary  and  improper  that  we 
be  put  in  that  position  since  the  diverse 
hearings  of  the  past  few  years  before 
several  House  committees  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  basic  principles  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

When  we  held  hearings  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Council  bills  before  our  Science 
Research  and  Development  Subcom¬ 
mittee  in  1968,  we  deferred  action  at 
that  time  because  it  was  not  clear  as  to 
what  organizational  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  executive  branch.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  in  the  Joint  House-Senate  Collo¬ 
quium  on  a  National  Policy  for  the  En¬ 
vironment,  it  became  apparent  that, 
regardless  of  organization,  a  strong 
policy  statement  was  desirable  and  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  in  formulating  this 
policy. 

The  report  from  the  colloquium  sug¬ 
gested  elements  of  national  policy  and 
these  were  forwarded  by  me  for  com¬ 
ment  to  the  administration.  On  April  24, 
1969,  I  received  a  detailed  reply  from 


the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  en¬ 
dorsing  the  congressional  policy  sugges¬ 
tions  and  adding  several  important  ele¬ 
ments.  I  inserted  this  correspondence 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  20 
1969,  page  H3854. 

The  general  agi-eement  on  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  policy  was  further  evidenced 
by  the  language  in  title  I  of  S.  1075, 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House  in  July  1969.  Believing  that  par¬ 
ticular  words  are  unimportant  as  long 
as  the  principles  are  the  same,  I  adopted 
title  I  of  S.  1075  as  title  I  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  13272,  the  Environmental  Quality 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1969,  introduced 
for  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  on  August  1,  1969. 
On  that  date  I  documented  in  detail  the 
3 -year  lustory  of  our  committee  work  in 
environmental  affairs — Congressional 
Record,  August  1,  1969,  page  H6742. 

The  Members  of  this  House  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  great  interdependence  of  man 
and  his  environment  and  the  ultimate 
requirement  for  harmony  between  his 
actions  and  ecological  principles.  We 
should  recognize  a  human  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  and  a  personal 
responsibility  for  preservation  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  these  values. 

We  must  call  on  all  agencies  to  con¬ 
form  their  activities  to  these  pKilicy 
statements.  This  directive  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  administrative  route  for  redress 
of  grievances  by  citizens  groups  who  now 
must  go  to  court  in  order  to  bring  the 
rights  for  environmental  quality  into 
balance  with  Federal  or  private  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  original  of  national  policy  for  the 
environment  can  be  traced  back  over  the 
past  several  years.  There  was  apparent  a 
growing  concern  of  citizens  everywhere 
that  the  earlier  guidelines  of  economic 
exploitation  were  5deldlng  byproducts 
of  deteiminatlon,  pollution,  and  esthetic 
offense.  Many  organizations  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector  began  studies 
and  programs  to  describe  the  cause  and 
effect  relationships  between  society’s  ac¬ 
tions  and  environmental  quality.  At  the 
same  time.  Increased  productivity  from 
the  landscape  was  demanded  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  world  population  and  desire  for  high¬ 
er  living  standards.  These  studies  found 
that  environmental  quality  and  produc¬ 
tivity  go  hand  In  hand.  In  fact,  in  the 
long  run  the  most  productive  environ¬ 
ment  is  one  which  is  kept  at  a  high  state 
of  quality. 

Therefore  I  call  on  the  sponsors  of  the 
subject  bill  to  include  a  strong  policy 
statement  when  this  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  from  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee.  In  doing  so,  the  House  will  stand  with 
the  Senate  in  a  position  of  leadership, 
serving  notice  on  the  executive  agencies 
which  come  before  our  various  commit¬ 
tees  that  the  entire  Congress  has  agreed 
to  restore,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  air,  water,  and  land  resources 
for  continued  productivity  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  society  far  into  the  futm’e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  being  considered 
under  the  rule  would  authorize  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  appoint  a  five  man  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall)  would  omit  the  necessity 
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of  the  President  seeking  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  these  appoint¬ 
ments. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amended  bill  would 
also  leave  the  President  free  to  appoint 
at  least  five  members  of  his  present  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  to  the  newly  established 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Such 
flexibility  would  satisfy,  to  a  degree,  the 
provisions  in  my  bill,  H.R.  13272,  which 
would  have  provided  a  statutoi’y  base  for 
the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committee  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality.  My  purpose  was  to 
preserve  the  momentum  of  executive 
branch  activities  recently  initiated  by  the 
existing  cabinet  council  and  the  citizen  s 
advisory  group.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  congressional  action  imder  dis¬ 
cussion  might  be  viewed  as  confusing, 
duplicative,  and  unnecessai-y.  However, 
if  my  interpretation  is  acceptable,  the 
valuable  talents  in  the  group  headed  by 
Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller  could  continue 
to  serve  as  a  channel  for  public  and  con¬ 
gressional  inputs.  The  bill  would  provide 
staff  services,  just  as  was  intended  in  my 
proposal. 

Adequate  help  in  gathering  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  factual  data  base  for  environ¬ 
mental  management  decisions  is  essen¬ 
tial.  I  would  agree  that  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology,  with  its  present 
limited  budget  must  be  augmented.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Dr. 
John  Buckley,  and  other  staff  members 
involved  are  not  extremely  valuable  in 
this  role.  'They  are  doing  excellent  work 
and  we  must  give  them  more  assistance. 

There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  full-time  service  on  the  Council 
established  by  this  bill  is  necessary.  The 
role  of  the  Council  is  in  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  act  as  a  watchdog  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  departments.  The  best 
persons  for  these  tasks  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  full  time  but  would  be  wiU- 
ing  and  able  to  contribute  on  a  part-time 
basis  as  does  the  present  advisory 
committee.  As  I  read  the  bill  there  is  no 
requirement  that  the  Council  members 
serve  full  time,  having  no  other  employ¬ 
ment. 

Another  minor  problem  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  President  has  named  his  Cab¬ 
inet  group  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  This  bill  creates  an  independent 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
obvious  confusion  in  names  for  these 
groups  with  distinctly  different  duties  is 
unfortunate.  I  wotdd  hope  that  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  would  in  conference  re¬ 
name  the  congressionally  established 
group  as  something  other  than  a  council. 

Mr.  r^NOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unquestionably  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  longrange  urgent  national 
Interest  I  am  supporting  this  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  12459,  to  create  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  approve  it 
without  extended  delay.  This  measm-e 
recognizes  and  responds  to  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  to  legislatively  initiate  a 
strong,  independent  review  of  our  total 
environment,  the  causes  by  which  that 
enviionment  has  become  increasingly 


dangerous  to  human  life  from  pollution 
and  poison  and  the  means  through  which 
we  may  begin  to  meet  these  dangers  in 
order  to  prevent  our  own  unwitting  self- 
extinction. 

Let  us  emphasize  that,  at  present, 
there  is  no  unit  or  conunission  or  other 
body  in  existence  that  can  provide  this 
Nation  and  our  Government  with  an 
abstract,  critical  appraisal  of  various 
Federal  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  environment  and  from  which  we 
could  receive  broad  policies  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  expedient  improvement 
of  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  and  admitted  that  our  complex  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  and  answers  require 
legal,  economic,  social,  management  and 
systems  analysis  as  well  as  scientific 
study  in  order  to  be  of  realistic  value  and 
effect. 

Every  school  child  and  adult  in  this 
country  is  well  aware  that  the  advance  of 
modern  technology,  however  great  its 
material  benefits,  has  been  imrestrained 
in  its  accompanying  afflictions  upon  us 
through  byproducts  that  increasingly 
poison  our  air  and  pollute  our  waters. 
The  Federal  Government  has  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  on  different  aspects  of 
and  approaches  to  this  critical  national 
problem.  Yet  there  is  no  independent 
source  of  review  of  the  total  environ¬ 
mental  situation  nor  any  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
an  estimation  of  the  priorities  that 
should  be  assigned  and  the  activities  that 
should  be  coordinated  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  this  problem. 

In  considering  this  measure  before  us, 
the  House  is  demonstrating  its  interest 
and  concern  that  every  American  has  a 
fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a 
healthful  environment.  In  approving 
this  bill  the  House  will  be  fulfilling  its 
legislative  duty  of  insuring  that  this 
right  will  become  a  reality  in  the  most 
prudent  manner  at  the  earliest  date.  I 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  there¬ 
fore  to  speedily  adopt  this  measure  which 
I  believe  is  imperative  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  our  national  survival. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12549, 
the  bill  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

I  think  we  are  all  pretty  much  in 
agreemMit  in  this  House  on  the  need  for 
such  a  Council.  All  we  need  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  newspapers  or  take  a  good  look 
around  us  and  we  read  or  we  see  deterio¬ 
ration  of  our  environment.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  a  deterioration  caused  by  man. 

We  are  only  now  begirming  to  feel  the 
impact  of  overpopulation.  We  know  that 
the  effects  of  this  problem  places  grea,t 
stress  on  our  existing  institutions  and 
facilities.  Our  real  problem  is  trying  to 
produces  goods  and  services  sufficient  and 
suitable  to  man’s  needs. 

We  read  of  smog-filled  cities  and  of 
polluted  waters,  a  serious  danger  not 
only  to  mankind,  but  also  to  all  wildlife 
and  plantlife.  We  continue,  almost  un¬ 
checked  to  mar  and  deface  our  land¬ 
scape  and  to  i-uin  and  destroy  the  few 
remnants  of  natural  beauty -remaining. 
We  know  the  dangers  of  radioactivity 
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and  nuclear  testing;  dredging  and  filling 
of  productive  estuaries;  drainage  of  wet¬ 
lands  ;  deforestation  and  sou  erosion ;  de¬ 
facing  of  land  through  stripmining;  and 
ground  water  depletion. 

Such  development  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  We  are  fast 
becoming  a  victim  of  our  own  technology 
and  progress.  Man  and  his  environment 
are  vital  to  each  other;  the  development 
and  protection  of  one  is  dependent  on 
the  development  and  protection  of  the 
other. 

The  proposed  five-man  Coimcil  would 
provide  a  broad  and  independent  over¬ 
view  of  existing  and  potential  problems 
that  affect  the  quality  of  our  environ¬ 
ment.  The  bUl  would  also  require  the 
Council  to  report  annually  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  status  of  various  aspects  of 
the  American  environment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  required  by  this  act  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  environment,  current  and 
long-range  trends,  utilizing  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  impact 
on  these  trends  on  national  require¬ 
ments.  The  CouncU  itself  would  main¬ 
tain  a  continuous  review  of  Federal  poli¬ 
cies  and  activities  that  influence  quality 
and  will  have  the  authority  to  conduct 
studies  that  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  mandate.  I  feel  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  independent  Council 
will  also  assist  in  the  coordination  of  var¬ 
ious  Federal  programs  and  provide  a 
means  in  assisting  in  resolving  internal 
policy  disputes.  The  Council,  in  short,  will 
provide  additional  assistance  for  both 
the  President  and  Congress  in  meeting 
the  environmental  problems  that  have 
been  created  by  advancing  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
to  establish  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  environmental  pollution.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  by  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  we 
gather  here  today,  the,  quality  of  man’s 
environment  on  earth  is  slowly  decreas¬ 
ing.  While  such  ecological  disasters  as 
the  ruptured  oil  well  off  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  coast  make  the  headlines  and  bring 
about  a  national  concern,  we  must  also 
be  concerned  about  the  environment  on 
a  long-range  basis.  The  deterioration  of 
the  various  facets  of  man’s  environment 
is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable. 
The  coastal  zone  which  suiTounds  so 
much  of  Florida  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  deterioration.  Pollution  of  outlying 
regions  and  its  effect  on  itrland  water¬ 
ways,  the  washing  away  of  literally 
hundreds  of  feet  of  beautiful  beaches 
by  waves,  hurricane  damage  and  the  in¬ 
correct  utilization  of  the  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  ecology  which  forms  the  habitat 
of  important  fish  and  wildlife  are  only 
a  few  examples. 

Marine  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions  will  become  even  greater 
as  private  industry  mor-e  and  more  real¬ 
izes  the  wealth  which  lies  beneath  the 
ocean  floor.  And  this  is  only  one  of  our 
environments.  One  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  general  questiorrs  relative  to  man’s 
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environment  is  whether  or  not  the 
world’s  population  will  have  enough  to 
eat  in  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  have  spent  great  amounts  of 
money  in  efforts  to  define  the  various 
problems  in  the  environment  and  then 
arrive  at  workable  solutions.  This  bill, 
H.R.  12549,  will  provide  us  for  the  first 
time  with  a  council  which  will  make  an 
independent  review  of  the  total  environ¬ 
mental  situation  and  provide  both  the 
President  and  Congress  with  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  priorities  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem.  I  urge  your  support  of  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  the  bill  (H.R.  12549)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Presidential  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.  This  bill  is  an  important 
first  step  in  formulating  a  national  pol¬ 
icy  for  environmental  quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
would  oversee  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  would  assist  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  en¬ 
vironment,  just  as  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  assists  the  President  with 
his  annual  message  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

I  welcome  these  legislative  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  a  national  policy 
for  environmental  quality  and  a  govern¬ 
mental  capability  to  implement  that 
policy.  I  am  especially  gratified  that  this 
bill  under  consideration  includes  essen¬ 
tial  provisions  of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  13826, 
for  environmental  quality  improvement. 
A  permanent  Presidential  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality,  as  recommended 
both  in  my  bill  and  in  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  must  be  established  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  the  multiple  and 
often  conflicting  programs  pursued  by 
the  different  levels  of  government  to  im¬ 
prove  different  aspects  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

We  need  to  develop  on  the  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  an  anticipatory  capability:  we 
need  to  go  beyond  reacting  to  speclflc 
crisis  situations  in  the  environmental 
field.  It  is  far  cheaper  in  human,  social, 
and  economic  terms  to  anticipate  these 
problems  at  an  early  stage  and  to  find 
alternatives  before  they  require  the  mas¬ 
sive  expenditures  which  we  are  now  obli¬ 
gated  to  make  to  control  water,  air  and 
land  pollution. 

My  own  bill  was  tailored  to  begin  de¬ 
veloping  this  anticipatory  capability  and 
I  would  hope  that  future  legislation  in 
this  field  would  follow  this  route.  To 
achieve  this  anticipatory  capability  I 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
of  natural  environmental  systems  in  the 
United  States,  to  document  and  define 
changes  in  these  systems,  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  inventory  of  natural 
resource  development  projects  which 
may  make  significant  modifications  in 
the  natural  environment. 

Further,  I  recommended  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  ecological  problems  and  to  dis¬ 


seminate  information  about  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  those  problems. 

Also,  I  recommended  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  solid  waste  management  program 
which  would  coordinate  all  such  re¬ 
search  now  being  done  under  a  number 
of  different  Federal  programs.  Another 
recommendation  of  mine  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  compile  a  national  inventory  of 
solid  waste  management  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  of  solid  waste  management 
technology. 

In  addition,  I  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  in¬ 
formation  on  all  aspects  of  air,  water  and 
soil  pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
This  information  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  business,  industry  and  municipal¬ 
ities,  and  the  general  public.  These  are 
the  kind  of  provisions  which  would  help 
to  develop  and  anticipatory  capability 
and  I  would  hope  that  future  legislation 
in  the  environmental  field  would  include 
them. 

Mr.  LEGGEHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ever-increasing  expanse  of  mankind  and 
man’s  undirected  use  of  technology  pose 
a  direct  and  definite  threat  to  man’s  very 
existence. 

The  tragedy  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River  are  but  limited  examples  of 
man’s  shortsighted  use  of  technology. 
Technology  that  was  implemented  for 
the  betterment  of  man’s  condition  and 
quality  of  life  has  created  problems  of 
air,  land,  and  water  use  that  threaten 
to  cause  irrepairble  harm  to  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  in  recent  years  in  an 
effort  to  meet  a  limited  number  of  these 
problems  and  will  likely  increase  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  future.  However,  at  present, 
there  is  not  an  independent  agency  or 
review  board  that  can  review  the  total 
envimomental  situation  or  provide  the 
President  or  Congress  with  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  priorities  which  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  different  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

There  are  niunerous  Instances,  such  as 
the  Peripheral  Canal  project  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  a  Federal  project  designed  to 
deal  with  the  need  for  an  expanded 
water  supply  in  the  southern  California 
region  may  not  have  fully  taken  into 
consideration  the  affect  of  the  water  re¬ 
moval  on  the  Sacramento  River  Basin. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Persident 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
environmental  quality  report  concerning 
the  status  of  various  aspects  of  the 
American  environment  and  their  impact 
on  other  national  requirements. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Coim- 
cil  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  policies  and  activities  with  en¬ 
vironmental  implications. 

When  a  Federal  project,  such  as  the 
Peripheral  Canal  project,  irreversibly 
changes  the  ecology  of  a  vast  region 
there  needs  to  be  in  depth  study  of  the 
total  environmental  effects  of  such  a 
program. 

On  May  29  of  this  year  the  President, 
by  Executive  order,  created  an  interde¬ 


partmental  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality.  While  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  an  interdepartmental  Coimcil  to  re¬ 
solve  Internal  policy  conflicts  between 
mission  oriented  executive  agencies,  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  expert  source  of  review  of 
national  policies,  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  and  trends,  both  long  and  short 
term.  The  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved  are  several  times  larger  than 
those  which  can  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  this  interdepartmental  Council. 
In  addition,  they  are  problems  which 
will  require  full-time  expertise  and  at¬ 
tention — expertise  and  attention  whi'ih 
ought  not  to  be  devoted  to  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

An  overwhelming  need  exists  for  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  in  this  area.  No  other  or¬ 
ganization,  in  existence  or  contemplated 
shows  any  sign  of  meeting  that  need.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  ui^e  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation,  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  is  before  this  House  today,  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  Coimcil  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  is  one  which  deserves  the 
support  and  approval  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  Its  purpose  is  one  which  has 
for  too  long  been  delayed.  'The  issues  it 
proposes  to  tackle  are  far  too  critical  for 
the  quality  of  life  to  allow  us  to  further 
postpone  this  necessary  first  step  toward 
effective  control  and  improvement  of  our 
environment.  We  must  act. 

H.R.  12549  is  not  a  complicated  bill. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  the  creation  of  a 
five-man  council  whose  mission  wiU  be 
a  continuing  study  and  assessment  of 
factors  and  trends  affecting  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  It  will  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  an  amiual  report 
on  its  activities,  and  assist  him  in  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  President’s  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  on  environmental 
quality,  which  is  called  for  in  the  bill. 
The  council  will  also  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  Federal  activities  and 
programs  affecting  the  environment,  and 
keep  the  President  informed  on  its  find¬ 
ings.  Finally,  it  will  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

In  a  sense,  the  council  will  be  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  main  adviser  on  environmental 
matters,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  now 
assists  him  in  matters  relating  to  the 
economy.  That  Council  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  since  1946,  and  has  proved  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ours  is  a  society  that  has 
succumbed  to  the  bewitchment  of  tech¬ 
nology,  a  process  which  has  transformed 
the  world  around  us.  Technology  is 
widely  credited  with  many  of  the  good 
things  of  modem  life;  rising  agricultural 
productivity,  new  sources  of  power,  auto¬ 
mation,  accelerated  travel,  increased 
volume,  and  speed  of  communication, 
spectacular  improvements  in  medicine 
and  surgery — and  more.  Technology  has 
greatly  increased  the  wealth  produced 
by  human  labor;  it  has  lengthened  our 
lives  and  immeasurably  improved  the 
conditions  under  which  most  men  live. 
Little  wonder  that  there  has  been  en- 
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gendered  in  our  society  a  firm  faith  in 
technology  as  an  almost  undiluted  good. 

There  are  now,  however,  a  number  of 
reasons  to  question  this  implicit  faith, 
for  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  society  is  paying  a  high  price  in  en¬ 
vironmental  pollution  for  the  advantages 
that  flow  from  the  rapid  spread  of  tech¬ 
nology.  We  now  know  that  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  the  good  that  technology  can  do 
are  also  victims  of  the  environmental 
disease  that  technology  breeds. 

Few  Americans  are  imtouched  or  un¬ 
aware  of  the  extent  of  water  pollution. 
Many  of  our  urban  dwellers  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  discomfort — even  the  dan¬ 
ger — of  air  pollution.  Few  who  traveled 
the  highways  of  America  or  visited  our 
public  parks  this  past  summer  will  be 
surprised,  on  reading  an  advertisement 
in  Time  magazine  for  September  19,  to 
learn  that  each  of  us  is  producing  some 
5  pounds  of  trash  every  day.  These  are 
the  more  obvious  signs  of  our  deteriorat¬ 
ing  environment.  There  are  other,  more 
subtle — even  exotic — examples  of  tech¬ 
nology’s  encounters  with  our  environ¬ 
ment — the  mysterious  fishkills;  the 
quieter,  if  not  “silent”  springs  in  some 
areas;  the  death  of  a  herd  of  sheep  in 
Utah;  the  depredations  of  the  sea  lam¬ 
prey  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Our  record  to  date  is  not  bright.  Hind¬ 
sight  tells  us  that  what  we  are  experienc¬ 
ing  is  a  logical  outcome  of  almost-un- 
restrained  application  of  technology  on 
the  once  magnificent  resources  of  a  rap¬ 
idly-growing  country.  It  may  be  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  restore  some  of 
the  despoiled  resources  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  our  country.  Certainly,  recov¬ 
ery  will  be  a  long  and  costly  process.  But 
if  we  remember  that  the  future  begins 
tomorrow,  then  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today  offers  a  great  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  that  future. 

A  common  reference  point  for  looking 
ahead  these  days  is  the  year  2000.  If  we 
consider  just  one  aspect  of  the  predicted 
futm’e — population  growth  which  will 
boost  our  numbers  to  some  300  million — 
we  know  that  these  numbers  will  place 
almost  unbearable  demands  on  the  re¬ 
sources  and  the  institutions,  some  of 
which  are  barely  able  to  seiwe  today’s 
society.  If  we  add  another  dimension  of 
the  future — the  impact  of  the  predicted 
growth  of  science  and  technology — then 
the  interaction  of  these  two  dimensions 
will  surely  shape  a  future  beyond  our 
comprehension. 


We  have  become  more  aware  in  re¬ 
cent  years  of  past  and  present  insults 
to  our  environment.  Our  response  has 
been  piecemeal  and  often  too  late.  Lake 
Erie’s  reputed  death  may  be  the  most 
glaring  example  of  our  inability  or  un¬ 
willingness  to  act  in  a  responsible  man¬ 
ner.  We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  thing  in  the  future. 


We  have  more  than  an  opportuni 
we  have  a  responsibility. 

As  representatives  of  a  democratic 
ciety,  we  are  committed  to  the  devel 
ment  of  policies  which  insure  maxim 
individual  freedom  and  human  devel 
ment.  Neither  of  these  goals  can 
achieved  in  a  decaying  and  overb 


dened  environment.  We  must  devise  poli¬ 
cies  that  take  full  account  of  the  impact 
of  technological  development  on  the  en¬ 
vironment,  and  we  can  achieve  this  only 
if  we  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  what 
that  impact  might  be. 

The  Council  which  this  bill  would  cre¬ 
ate  is  the  vehicle  which  can  provide  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  the  kind 
of  information  which  can  guide  us  in 
shaping  programs  consistent  with  so¬ 
ciety’s  needs.  The  Council  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  vitally  needed  source  for  reviewing 
the  total  environmental  situation — an 
“early  warning”  system  that  warns  us 
of  the  effect  on  the  environment  of  a 
particular  program.  Finally,  it  will  fill 
the  need  for  an  agency  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  estimates  of  the  priorities  which 
much  be  assigned  to  all  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  interaction  of  man  and 
his  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  every  Member 
of  this  House  will  suppoit  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  bill,  H.R.  12549. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  independent  advisory  group 
to  advise  the  President  and  through  him 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
on  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  our  environment.  Al¬ 
though  the  President  is  in  the  process 
of  organizing  his  Cabinet-level  Coimcil, 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11472, 
May  29,  1969,  the  legislative  branch  still 
sees  the  need  for  a  permanent  type  coun¬ 
cil  and  feels  that  creation  of  this  inde¬ 
pendent  council  would  serve  to  comple¬ 
ment  and  supplement  the  President’s 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cabinet-level  Coun¬ 
cil  is  an  excellent  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  Executive  decisions  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  which  would  carry 
them  out,  but  it  has  no  potential  as  a 
means  of  promoting  new  policies,  or  even 
of  investigating  them,  which  may  con¬ 
flict  in  any  way  with  the  status  quo.  If 
the  President  had  the  time  to  concern 
himself  personally  with  the  many  and 
complex  issues  with  environmental  im¬ 
plications,  it  is  possible  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  council  that  we  propose  might  not 
be  as  important  as  it  is.  But  he  does  not 
have  that  time,  nor  does  his  Science  Ad¬ 
viser,  and  he  needs  a  competent  full-time 
group  of  advisers  to  assist  him — men  and 
women  with  commitments  to  no  pro¬ 
grams  or  missions,  other  than  that  of 
environmental  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  our 
environment  are  several  magnitudes 
larger  than  those  which  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with  by  the  part-time 
council.  They  touch  on  practically  every 
aspect  of  everyday  life  and  require  the 
full-time  expertise  and  attention  of  a 
Council  such  as  that  envisioned  by  this 
bill.  'The  Council  closely  parallels  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was 
created  by  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  which  has  successfully  proven 
its  worth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  highly  endorse  H.R.  12549  and  urge 
its  prompt  passage. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill  today,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  owed  by  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  an  impartial  and  expert  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  provided  us 
with  excellent  and  timely  assistance  in 
our  deliberations.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  has  joined 
the  informal  and  unofacial  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Environment — a  committee 
of  concerned  legislators  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  information  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  growing  problem  of  environ¬ 
mental  degradation.  That  committee  now 
numbers  119:  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans,  liberals  and  conservatives  in  the 
House  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Frank  Potter,  the  executive  director 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  our  committee  and 
through  his  tireless  efforts  has  made  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  possible. 

Our  committee  is  in  regiilar  contact 
with  126  distinguished  scientists,  educa¬ 
tors,  businessmen,  and  conservationists, 
who  serve  as  a  board  of  advisers  to  our 
ad  hoc  committee.  This  board,  which 
usually  commimicates  with  members  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  through  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Clearinghouse,  Inc.  (a  local 
nonprofit  corporation  which  provides 
staff  assistance  to  the  ad  hoc  commit¬ 
tee)  provided  21  witnesses  for  our  hear¬ 
ings.  If  time  had  permitted,  many  more 
advisers  who  had  offered  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  us  would  have  been  heard.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  advisers  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  that  testi¬ 
mony  was  a  very  important  factor  in  our 
being  able  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  early  and  as  strongly  as  we 
were  able  to. 

I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  we  could 
have  moved  as  surely  or  as  rapidly  as  we 
have,  without  the  assistance  of  these 
public-spirited  men  and  women  in  the 
board  of  advisers.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  they  were  of  immeasurable  assist¬ 
ance  to  tis  in  putting  the  issue  into  proper 
perspective,  and  that  much  of  the 
urgency  with  which  we  view  the  environ¬ 
mental  crisis,  and  which  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  communicate  to  our  colleagues  to¬ 
day  stems  directly  from  the  urgency  and 
concern  expressed  by  this  impressive 
body  of  experts. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  debt  that  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge,  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  as  well.  The  only  proper  w’ay  that  we 
could  pay  this  debt  would  be  to  see  that 
this  bill,  H.R.  12549,  is  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  begins  to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  also  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  the  recently  established  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Division  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  at  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Carpenter,  senior 
specialist  in  science  and  technology,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  new  division. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  committee  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  officially  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  kind  assistance  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion. 
The  Environmental  Policy  Division  was 
established  in  response  to  increasing  con- 
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gressional  concern  for  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  the  physical  environment. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  (Coordination  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  5A  as 
section  5B  and  by  inserting  immediately  af¬ 
ter  section  5  the  following  new  section: 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wordd  withhold  that  re¬ 
quest.  I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  read  the 
entire  bill,  but  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  that  request  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  2,  or  3  or  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  with¬ 
draw  by  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  5A.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  components  of  the 
natural  environment,  both  living  and  non¬ 
living,  and  the  critical  importance  of  restor¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  environmental  quality 
to  the  overall  welfare  and  development  of 
man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners,  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30,  1970, 
an  Environmental  Quality  Report  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  ‘report’)  which  shall 
set  forth  ( 1 )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  includ¬ 
ing  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  terrestrial  environment,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  foa^est,  dryland,  wetland, 
range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ¬ 
ment;  and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends 
in  management  and  utilization  of  such  en¬ 
vironments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation. 

“(c)  (1)  There  Is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Council”) .  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a 
result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attain¬ 
ments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze 
and  interpret  environmental  information  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national 


policy  to  promote  the  Improvement  of  our 
environmental  quality. 

“(2)  ’The  CX>unoll  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  under  this  section,  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

“(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

“(A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Report; 

“(B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
information  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  such  information  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  in¬ 
terfere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and 
trends; 

“(C)  to  appraise  the  various  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  thereto; 

“(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

“(E)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

“(4)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each  year. 

“(5)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  section — 

“(A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science,  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  conservation,  organizations, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

“(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  information  (Including  statistcal 
Information)  of  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  Individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided.”  , 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Where  does  section  1 
end? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  page  5,  line  11. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  my  amendments  be 
read  down  to  No.  17,  and  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Asplnall:  On 
page  1,  lines  3  to  6,  strike  out  “Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  section  5A  as  section  5B  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  5  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section : 

‘‘Sec.  5A.  (a)  The”. 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  “‘(b)”  and 
insert  “Sec.  2.” 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  “  ‘(c)  (1)  ”  and 
Insert  “Sec.  3.” 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  “by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”. 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  “‘(2)”  and 
insert  “Sec.  4.” 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  “‘(3)”  and 
insert  “Sec.  5.” 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  “  ‘(A)”  and 
insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  “‘(B)”  and 
insert  “(b)”. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  “  ‘(C)”  and 
insert  “(c)”. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  “  ‘(D)”  and 
insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  “  ‘(E)”  and 
insert  “(e)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “‘(4)”  and 
insert  “Sec.  6.” 

On  page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  “‘(5)”  and 
insert  “Sec.  7.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  “‘(A)”  and 
Insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  “‘(B)”  and 
Insert  “(b)”. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  “avoided.’” 
and  insert  “avoided.” 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  satisfactory  to  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation. 
Most  of  them  are  technical.  However, 
there  are  three  or  four  amendments 
which  are  substantial  in  their  effect. 

The  first  amendment  has  reference  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
This  language  is  deleted  in  order  that 
this  new  legislation  can  stand  on  its 
own  and  will  not  be  tied  to  an  existing 
program.  The  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
relates  to  all  environmental  classes,  and 
therefore  its  enactment  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  act  is  not  appropriate  and 
should  be  changed. 

The  second  important  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Senate  con¬ 
firmation.  Requirements  for  Senate  con¬ 
firmation  of  members  of  the  Council  is 
deleted  by  my  amendment.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  Senate  confirmation  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  council  of  this  nature.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  dilutes  the  importance  of  the 
coimcil.  I  think  it  means,  if  you  take  it 
as  I  read  it,  that  this  House  is  giving 
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way  to  the  Senate  In  the  membership 
of  the  proposed  council  a  great  deal  of 
its  own  prerogative  in  the  establishment 
of  the  coimcil  itself. 

Another  important  change  that  I 
make  is  the  language  added  to  make  it 
clear  that  nothing  in  this  act  changes  the 
authority  given  to  an  existing  agency 
created  by  provisions  of  existing  law.  We 
leave  existing  law  as  it  is.  In  my  opinion, 
if  additional  authority  and  direction  to 
existing  agencies  is  needed,  it  should  be 
provided  by  additional  legislation.  Here 
is  where  we  will  find  ourselves  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  other  body  when  our  con¬ 
ferees  go  into  conference  with  the  other 
body,  becaiise  they  do  not  pay  suflBcient 
attention  in  my  opinion  to  existing  au¬ 
thority  of  agencies  already  created. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  that  is  as  far 
as  these  amendments  to  this  section  go. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  have  been  discussed  by  and 
between  me  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  if  these  are  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  we  discussed  at  a  time  earlier. 

Mr.  ASPINALX..  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect,  excepting  that  there  are  other 
amendments  I  have  before  the  committee 
at  this  time  and  they  will  be  added  when 
we  get  to  the  reading  of  the  next  section. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado,  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  committee  I  interpose  no  ob¬ 
jection.  We  have  agreed  to  accept  these 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  said  that  the  people 
are  deeply  concerned  about  environmen¬ 
tal  quality.  Let  me  add  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  more  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  tax  burdens  that  are 
being  loaded  onto  them,  the  inflation, 
and  the  debt  that  is  being  piled  up.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  at  this  time  a  council  on  tax 
environment  would  be  far  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  still  another  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality. 

I  tried  a  few  minutes  ago  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  handle,  some  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion,  on  the  number  of  councils  already 
loose  in  this  country  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  environmental  quality.  I  got 
exactly  nowhere.  There  is  one,  as  I  tried 
to  point  out  earlier,  in  Virginia  occupy¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  of 
land.  This  is  out  by  Dulles  Airport  in  the 
Herndon,  Va.,  area.  It  is  called  Environ¬ 
mental  Sciences  and  apparently  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Is  that 
not  large  enough  to  embrace  all  environ¬ 
ments?  What  is  the  meaning  of  “sci¬ 
ences”?  What  is  the  meaning  of  “envi¬ 
ronment”? 

There  was  established  last  spring  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  an 
Environmental  Quality  Council.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  functioning  right  now. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  this 
Council  already  in  existence?  How  much 
money  is  it  proposed  to  spend  on  orga¬ 
nizations  of  this  kind? 


There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  this  pending  bill  is  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  duplication.  When  do  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  start  saving  $1  million  around 
here?  There  is  no  limitation  contained 
in  this  legislation  except  the  estimated 
cost  of  $1  million  a  year.  It  could  be 
more. 

When  is  it  proposed  to  save  $1  million 
around  this  place?  When  is  it  proposed 
to  give  the  t^payers  a  break?  ^^en  are 
we  going  to  make  some  move  toward 
stopping  inflation  that  is  chewing  the 
economy  of  this  country  to  pieces? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  consultants, 
how  many  supergrades  it  is  proposed  to 
hire  in  this  deal.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  are  over  at  the  White  House 
backing  up  the  Council  that  has  already 
been  established  with  the  same  title. 
How  many  supergrades  are  already  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose?  There  is  no 
limitation  on  this  bill  except  the  report 
says,  “We  estimate  $1  million  a  year.” 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  apply  the  brakes 
around  here?  When?  When?  When  do 
we  stop  the  duplication  and  the  extrava¬ 
gance? 

Mr.  Cfliairman,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  shelf  at  least  imtil  we  are  pro¬ 
vided  valid  reasons  for  spending  money 
for  purposes  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  (^air¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  supported  this  legislation 
in  the  committee.  However,  I  did  sup¬ 
port  it  with  reservations,  some  reserva¬ 
tions  which  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Committee  today. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  cleaning  up  our 
air  and  earth  and  water  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  many  people.  Any  attempt 
to  control  the  environmental  system, 
therefore,  must  Involve  not  only  the  best 
efforts  of  science  and  technology,  but 
the  law,  sociology,  politics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics. 

But  when  we  join  such  diverse  talents 
can  we  strike  that  precious  balance  to 
avoid  self-interest — the  greatest  of  all 
pollutants  to  man’s  progress.  For  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  environment,  the  range  of 
self-interests  to  be  served  is  national  in 
scope. 

The  environmental  system,  further¬ 
more,  is  by  nature  thoroughly  geopoliti¬ 
cal.  Air  and  water  contaminants  do  not 
respect  State  and  local  political  bound¬ 
aries.  And  so  it  falls  on  the- Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  Congress — to  create  the 
basic  legislation  that  applies  equitably 
and  effectively  to  all  jurisdictions. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Congress  today — to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality — is  supposed  to  promote 
general  welfare  and  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony. 
It  may  not. 

The  problem  of  swill,  garbage,  rub¬ 
bish,  and  trash  is  very  close,  if  not  near 
and  dear,  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
and  in  fact  every  major  urban  area  and 
many  less  concentrated  areas  of  popula¬ 
tion.  These  necessary  but  unwanted  by- 
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products  of  our  everyday  life  are  politely 
termed  solid  waste.  It  is  the  disposal  and 
even  worse  the  failiire  to  dispose  of  solid 
waste  that  is  the  constantly  growing 
cause  of  major  hazard  to  health  and 
esthetics.  When  we  seek  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with 
the  goal  of  controlling  our  environmen¬ 
tal  system — our  air  and  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter — we  should  strive  to  think  in  grand 
terms  of  accomplishment.  In  the  case  of 
solid  waste,  many  communities  have  only 
one  practical  means  of  disposal  and  that 
is  by  burning.  So  we  must  consider  solid 
waste  then  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  fuel  we 
should  use  its  energies  for  electric  power, 
the 'control  of  water  pollution,  and  the 
treatment  of  sewage.  We  should  bum  it 
cleanly  so  as  not  to  pollute  the  air 
aroimd  us  and  we  must  develop  new 
combustion  technology  for  this  purpose. 

With  considerable  foresight  I  believe, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  committed  to  re¬ 
search  for  this  very  objective  for  several 
years.  This  is  a  program  that  ought  to 
vitally  concern  at  least  three  Cabinet  de¬ 
partments  and  five  agencies  within  those 
departments:  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  its  divisions  of  solid  waste 
and  air  pollution:  Interior,  with  its  Office 
of  Salient  Water  and  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration;  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with 
its  planning  of  model  cities  and  its  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  responsibilities. 

Now,  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  for  a 
crash  program  by  all  of  these  agencies 
to  complete  the  research  and  put  our 
solid  waste  disposal  into  a  safe  position 
and  perhaps  even  one  that  actually  con¬ 
tributes  to,  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  general  well-being  of  all  of  our 
people. 

This  I  would  deem  one  of  the  major 
challenges  that  would  concern  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  proposed 
in  this  legislation.  However,  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  hand  of  a  number  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  vested  interest  groups,  both 
implicitly  and  explicitly,  has  written  this 
legislation  for  their  own  self-interest  and 
not  the  general  welfare. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  that 
the  power  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  matters  of  conservation, 
seem  to  override  almost  all  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  public  good.  In  fact,  they 
affect  public  works  on  a  national  basis. 

The  Department  has  consistently  hid 
behind  the  veil  of  conservation  to  over¬ 
rule  vitally  needed  public  works  projects. 

On  the  one  hand  they  screamed  pol¬ 
lution  to  prevent  a  channel-dredging 
operation  in  New  York  Harbor.  Yet  they 
allowed  the  dirtiest  type  of  coal-fired 
powerplant  to  be  built  in  my  district. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
control  of  the  environment  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  We  cannot  build  a  road 
in  my  district.  We  cannot  build  a  road 
because  of  environmental  factors  and 
conseiwation  factors  that  completely 
override  need,  technology,  and  the  public 
good. 

The  constant  threat  of  power  black¬ 
outs  in  New  York  City  alone  would  be 
abated  today  if  single-minded  preser¬ 
vationists  had  not  effectively  thwarted 
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efforts  to  build  a  hydroelectric  power- 
plant  outside  of  the  city. 

I  am  concerned  about  creating  a  com¬ 
mission  that  will  be  conservation  ori¬ 
ented.  If  that  were  to  happen,  progress 
would  be  limited  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  past  decades.  I  cannot  support  any 
measure  that  literally  insures  dominance 
by  conservative  elements  that  so  over¬ 
ride  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  public 
that  we  lose  sight  of  those  everyday 
needs. 

I  want  the  record  here  today  in  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  this  Commission 
does  not  act  against  the  environment  in 
our  urban  areas.  That  it  consider  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  creation  of  necessary  public 
works  to  clean,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
our  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  EEUSS 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ikir.  Reuss:  On 
page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  “and”  immediately 
preceding  “(2)”. 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  “(3)  the  adequacy  of  available 
natural  resources  for  fulfllling  human  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  Nation  in  the 
light  of  expected  population  pressures;  (4)  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  (in¬ 
cluding  regulatory  activities)  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  nongovernmental  entitles  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  particular  referance  to  their 
effects  on  the  environment  and  on  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislation.” 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  having  brought  forth  this 
trailblazing  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
fioor  this  afternoon.  It,  in  its  day,  when 
enacted,  wiU  be  as  much  of  a  landmark 
in  matters  of  the  environment  as  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  has  been  in 
matters  of  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  I 
propose  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  annual  report  on  environ¬ 
mental  quality  required  of  the  President 
by  the  bill.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  it 
contains  excellent  language  that  the 
President  shall  report  on  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  environment.  My 
amendment  goes  on  to  say  that  he  should 
also  give  a  report  on  how  we  are  doing  to 
fulfill  the  environmental  goals  under  ex¬ 
isting  measmes  and  programs  and,  if  we 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  might,  to 
recommend  ways  of  remedying  those  de¬ 
ficiencies,  including  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

This  language  is  modeled  after  the 
language  which  has  proved  workable  for 
more  than  20  years  with  respect  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

It  was  approved  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  by  the  presidential  science 
adviser,  Mr.  DuBridge,  and  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  managers  on  both  sides. 
I  believe  it  is  satisfactory  to  them. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  discussed  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  Edward  Gar- 
MATz,  and  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

We  find  no  objection  to  this  language 
and  I  believe  it  would  help  the  bill.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  language  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  commend 
him  for  his  labors  in  this  regard  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DADDARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario:  On 
page  1,  strike  lines  3  through.  6  and  insert 
the  following: 

“That  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The 
Environmental  Quality  and  Productivity  Act 
of  1969. 

“Sec.  (b)(1).  The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  man  depends  on  his  biological  and  phys¬ 
ical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultmal  enrichment  as  well; 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  Infiu- 
ences  of  population  growth,  high-density  ur¬ 
banization,  Industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech¬ 
nological  advances  on  our  physcal  and  bio¬ 
logical  surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsiblty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

“  (A)  fulfill  the  responsbilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

“(B)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cul¬ 
turally  pleasing  surroundings; 

“(C)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  safety,  or  other  undesirable  and  un¬ 
intended  consequences; 

“(D)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice; 

“(E)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

“(F)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

“(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  has  a  fimdamental  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment. 

“Sec.  (c)  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  be  interpreted  and  adminis¬ 
tered  in  accordance  with  the  pwllcies  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government — 

“(1)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach 
which  will  Insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 


natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ¬ 
mental  design  arts  in  planning  and  in  de¬ 
cision-making  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  man's  environment; 

“(2)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  presently 
imquantlfied  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera¬ 
tion  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

“(3)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  find¬ 
ing  by  the  responsible  official  that — 

“(A)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  has  been  studied  and  considered; 

“(B)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  following  rea¬ 
sonable  alternatives  are  Justified  by  other 
stated  considerations  of  national  policy; 

“(C)  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironment  are  consistent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and 
that 

“(D)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 

(4)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri¬ 
ate  alternatives  to  recommend  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre¬ 
solved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
ctf  land,  water,  or  air; 

.“(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maxi¬ 
mize  international  cooperation  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
mankind’s  world  environment;  and 

“(6)  review  present  statutory  authority, 
administrative  regulations,  and  current  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the 
purposes  and  jH-ovlsdons  of  this  Act  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act. 

“Sec.  (d)  (1)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound”. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  “  ‘(b)  ”  and  in¬ 
sert  “2”. 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  “  ‘(c)  (1)  ”  and 
insert  “3A”. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  “by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”. 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  “‘(2)”  and 
insert  “B”. 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  “‘(3)”  and 
Insert  “C”. 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  “  ‘(A)  ”  and 
insert  “(1)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  “‘(B)”  and 
insert  “(11)  ”. 

One  page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  “  ‘(C)”  and 
Insert  “(ill)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  “  ‘(D)”  and 
insert  “(iv)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  “‘(E)”  and 
Insert  “(v)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “‘(4)”  and 
insert  “(D)  ”. 

On  page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  “‘(5)”  and 
insert  “(E)  ”. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  '“(A)”  and 
insert  “(i)”. 

On  page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  “  ‘(B)  ”  and 
Insert  “(il)  ”. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  “avoided.’  ” 
and  insert  “avoided.” 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  “SEC.  2(a).” 
and  insert  “SEC.  (e)  (1) .” 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  “(b)”  and 
Insert  “(2) . 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  Insert  new  sec¬ 
tions  f,  g,  and  h,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  f.  The  annual  reports  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  has  jurisdiction  over  any  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  reports. 
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"Sec.  g.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or  au¬ 
thority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency  cre¬ 
ated  by  other  provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  h.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.” 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amendment,  as  it 
has  been  offered,  would  destroy  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  of  section  1  as  perfected  by 
'  the  so-called  Aspinall  amendment.  I  wish 
to  know  if  the  Chair  would  rule  that 
that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  was  offered 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  section  1 
of  the  bill,  but  the  Chair  will  examine 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  to  offer 
his  amendment  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  proposed  to  strike  out  lines 
3  thi’ough  6  and  insert  substitute  word¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  comes  too  late.  It 
comes  after  perfection  of  the  original 
language  and  would  destroy  the  so-called 
Aspinall  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  what  I  am  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  point  of  order  again? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  After  the  bill  has  been 
perfected  by  the  so-called  Aspinall 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  of¬ 
fered  as  an  amendment  to  that  amend¬ 
ment  as  such,  after  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House. 

If  the  amendment  were  offered  as  a 
substitute,  then  I  could  not  object  to  it, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  I  object 
to  it  as  purely  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  as  a  substitute 
to  the  first  section  would  simply  add  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  activity  already  taking  place 
but  which  is  in  fact  supplementary  to  it. 
The  language  is  clear.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  action  already  taken,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  add  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Com- 
•mittee  has  agreed  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
His  first  amendment  altered  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  1,  lines  3  to  6. 

The  Chair  upholds  the  point  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  attempts  to  amend  an  amend¬ 
ment  already  agreed  to  and  is  not  in 


order.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6313  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.” 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following: 

"(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.” 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  line 
14,  delete  "of”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"on”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  On 
page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.”  and  in¬ 
sert  "Sec.  8.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  insert  new  sec¬ 
tions  9  and  10,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or  au¬ 
thority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency  cre¬ 
ated  by  other  provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado,  are  these  the 
amendments  the  gentleman  discussed 
with  me  earlier? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  amendments  I  discussed  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  are  dealing  with 
what? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  deal  with  the 
proposed  sections  9  and  10  and  also  a 
correcting  amendment  on  page  5,  line 
12,  because  that  section  is  to  be  renum¬ 
bered,  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fm-ther,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  these  amendments  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Garmatz,  and  with  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly).  I  am  prepared  to  accept  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  two  short  statements.  One,  I 
thank  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  for  his  statement  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  accepts  the  amendments,  but  I 
do  want  the  Record  to  show  that  what 


we  propose  in  the  language  is  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  in  this  act  changes 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  created  by  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  law.  In  my  opinion,  if  additional 
authority  is  needed  and  direction  to  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  is  needed,  they  should  be 
provided  by  separate  legislation. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  House 
bill  is  open-ended  for  the  expenditure  of 
money.  The  Senate  bill  is  open-ended  in 
one  place  and  closed  in  two  other  places, 
with  larger  amounts  of  money  than  is 
proposed  here. 

The  language  I  have  proposed,  and  on 
which  I  have  received  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  amendments  consid¬ 
ered  en  bloc,  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  this  legis¬ 
lation  we  are  giving  to  Congress  the 
oversight  authority  which  it  needs  and 
which  it  should  have  on  any  environ¬ 
mental  program  that  is  proposed  by  the 
executive  department  or  by  Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  offering  these  amendments,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  amendment  which  is  new  sec¬ 
tion  10,  because  this  places  a  limitation 
upon  the  expenditures  that  can  be  made 
by  this  Commission  that  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  we  have  used  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  all 
legislation  we  report  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  otlier  committees  might  do  well  to 
follow  like  procedure  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  now  in  the  well,  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  is  the  way  to  see  that  our 
oversight  authority  is  taken  care  of  prop¬ 
erly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  12549)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
544,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  372,  nays  15*  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  181] 

YEAS — 372 


Abbitt 

Conyers 

Gubser 

Abernethy 

Corbett 

Gude 

Adair 

Coughlin 

Hagan 

Adams 

Cowger 

Haley 

Addabbo 

Cramer 

Halpern  - 

Albert 

Culver 

Hamilton 

Alexander 

Cunningham 

Hammer- 

Anderson, 

Daddaiio 

schmidt 

Calif. 

Daniel,  Va,. 

Hanley 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Anderson, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Tenn. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harsha 

Andrews,  Ala. 

de  la  Garza 

Harvey 

Andrews, 

Delaney 

Hastings 

N.  Dak. 

Dellenback 

Hathaway 

Annunzio 

Denney 

Hawkins 

Arends 

Dennis 

Hays 

Ashley 

Dent 

Hebert 

Aspinall 

Derwlnskl 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Ayres 

Dickinson 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Diggs 

Helstoski 

Beall,  Md. 

Dingell 

Hicks 

Belcher 

Donohue 

Hogan 

Bell,  Calif. 

Dom 

Holifield 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Horton 

Betts 

Downing 

Howard 

Bevill 

Dulskt 

Hull 

Blaggi 

Duncan 

Hungate 

Blester 

Dwyer 

Hunt 

Bingham 

Eckhardt 

Hutchinson 

Blackburn 

Edmondson 

Ichord 

Blanton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jacobs 

Blatnik 

Edwards,  Calif.  Jarman 

Boggs 

Edwards.  La. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Boland 

Eilberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bow 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Esch 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brasco 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bray 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

Brinkley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Brock 

Fallon 

Kazen 

Brooks 

Farbstein 

Kee 

Broomfield 

Feighan 

Keith 

Brotzman 

Findley 

Kleppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fish 

Kluczynskl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fisher 

Koch 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Flood 

Kuykendall 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Flowers 

Kyi 

Buchanan 

Flynt 

Kyros 

Burke,  Fla. 

Foley 

Landrum 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Langen 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ford, 

Latta 

Burton,  Utah 

William  D. 

Leggett 

Bush 

Foreman 

Lennon 

Button 

Fountain 

Lloyd 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fraser 

Long,  Md. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Frellnghuysen 

Lowenstein 

Caffery 

Frey 

Lujan 

Carey 

Friedel 

Lukens 

Carter 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

Casey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Cederberg 

Fuqua 

McClure 

Chamberlain 

Gallflanakis 

McCulloch 

Chisholm 

Gallagher 

McDade 

Clancy 

Garmatz 

McDonald, 

Clark 

Gaydos 

Mich. 

Clausen, 

Gettys 

McEwen 

Don  H. 

Glaimo 

McPall 

Clawson,  Del 

Gibbons 

Macdonald, 

Clay 

Goldwater 

Mass. 

Cleveland 

Gonzalez 

MacGregor 

Cohelan 

Goodling 

Madden 

Collier 

Gray 

Mahon 

Collins 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mailllard 

Conable 

Green,  Pa. 

Mann 

Conte 

Griffin 

Marsh 

Martin 

Price,  Ill. 

Stanton 

Mathias 

Price,  Tex. 

Steed 

Matsunaga 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

May 

Purcell 

Stephens 

Mayne 

Quie 

Stokes 

Meeds 

Quillen 

Stratton 

Melcher 

Bailsback 

Stubblefield 

Meskill 

Randall 

Sullivan 

Michel 

Rees 

Symington 

Mlkva 

Reid,  Ill. 

Taft 

Miller,  Calif. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Miller,  Ohio 

Reuss 

Taylor 

Mlnish 

Rhodes 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mink 

Rlegle 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Mlnshall 

Rivers 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Mize 

Roberts 

’Thomson,  Wis. 

Mizell 

Robison 

Tleman 

Monagan 

Rodino 

UdaU 

Moorhead 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ullman 

Morgan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Van  Deerlin 

Morse 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Morton 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanik 

Mosher 

Rosenthal 

Vigorlto 

Moss 

Roth 

Waggonner 

Murphy,  111. 

Roudebush 

Waldle 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Wampler 

Myers 

Ruppe 

Watkins 

Natcher 

Ruth 

Watson 

Nedzi 

Ryan 

Watts 

Nelsen 

St  Germain 

Welcker 

Nichols 

St.  Onge 

Whalen 

Nix 

Sandman 

White 

Obey 

Satterfield 

Whitehurst 

Olsen 

Saylor 

Widnall 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Schadeberg 

Wiggins 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Scheuer 

Williams 

Ottinger 

Schneebeli  , 

Wilson,  Bob 

Passman 

Schwengel 

Winn 

Patman 

Scott 

Wold 

Patten 

Sebelius 

Wolff 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Wright 

Perkins 

Shrlver 

Wydler 

Pettis 

Sikes 

Wylie 

Philbin 

Skubltz 

Wyman 

Pickle 

Slack 

Yates 

Pike 

Smith,  Calif. 

Yatron 

Pimie 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young 

Podell 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Poff 

Snyder 

Zion 

Pollock 

Springer 

Zwach 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Stafford 

NAYS— 15 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Montgomery 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Camp 

Klng*^ 

Scherle 

Devine 

McMillan 

Stuckey 

Gross 

Mills 

Whitten 

NOT  VOTING— 

-43 

Baring 

Grover 

Powell 

Berry 

Hanna 

Puclnski 

Bolling 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Rostenkowskl 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kirwan 

Sisk 

Cabell 

Landgrebe 

Staggers 

CahUl 

Lipscomb 

Steiger,  Arlz. 

Celler 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Chappell 

McCloskey 

Tunney 

Colmer 

McKneally 

Utt 

Corman 

Mollohan 

Whalley 

Dawson 

O’Hara 

Wilson, 

Pascell 

O’Konski 

Charles  H. 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

Griffiths 

Poage 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kirwan  witli  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  O’Hara  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Bostenkowski  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Beifel. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Teag;ue  of  California. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
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Mr.  ABEHNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFEERED  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall; 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
544,  I  call  up  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment;  to 
authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1075  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.B. 
12549,  as  passed,  as  follows : 

“That  the  Congress,  recognizing  the  pro¬ 
found  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  all  components  of  the  natural 
environment,  both  living  and  nonliving,  and 
the  critical  Importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  the  continuing  pvollcy  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners,  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  technical  assistance,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

“Sec.  2.  ’The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  June  30, 
1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Beport 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘report’) 
which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic,  Including  marine,  estuarine,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest, 
dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  environment;  (2)  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  in  management  and  uti¬ 
lization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects 
of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  (3)  the 
adequacy  of  available  natural  resources  for 
fulfilling  human  and  economic  requirements 
of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  popu¬ 
lation  pressures;  (4)  a  review  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  (including  regulatory 
activities)  of  the  Fe4eral  Government,  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nongov¬ 
ernmental  entities  or  individuals,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  on  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  utilization  of  natural  resources; 
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and  (5)  a  prc^ram  for  remedying  the 
deflclences  of  existing  pr<«rams  and  ac¬ 
tivities  together  with  recommendations  for 
tlvlties’,  together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

"‘Sec.  3.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  “Council”) .  The  Council  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments, 
is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret  environmental  Information  of  all 
kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  formulate  and  recommendation  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
our  environmental  quality. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Council  may  employ  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  its  functions  under  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

“Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Council — 

"(a)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Report; 

“(b)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
information  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  environmental  quality  both  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  such  Information  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and 
trends; 

“(c)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  pK)llcy,  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

“(d)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

“(e)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

“Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each  year. 

“Sec.  7.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  section — 

“(a)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science,  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  conservation,  organlzaitons. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

“(b)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities 
and  Information  (including  statistical  in¬ 
formation)  of  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided. 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

(20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.” 

“(b)  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following; 
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Quality.” 

“Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or 
authority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law. 

“Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  ot  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

“Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.’  ” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12549)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1075 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1075)  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Gar- 
MATZ,  Dingell,  Aspinall,  Pelly,  and 
Saylor. 

i.VE 

Mr.  DINC^LiL.  Mr.  Spljaker,  I  ask 
imanimous /Consent  that  ak  Members 
have  5  l^slative  days  in  which  to  re¬ 
vise  and/ratend  their  remarks  o\.the  bill 
justp^ed. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objects 
th^  request  of  the  gentleman 
fchigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  534  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  534 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  474) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 


ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intep 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  rectj^ 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemaiy'f rom 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,^yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which/I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  YOUNG  asked  an^was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and/extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  ^eaker.  House  Reso¬ 
lution  534  provlde^an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  ^bate  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  474  to  ^ablish  a  Commission  on 
Government  i^ocurement. 

The  piirpore  of  H.R.  474  is  to  establish 
a  temporary  commission  of  experts  on 
Govemimmt  procurement. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
15  m^bers;  six  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
den^our  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with 
the  Comptroller  General  serving  ex  of- 
icio.  Each  appointing  authority  would 
draw  equally  upon  Government  and  non- 
Government  sources.  The  congressional 
appointees  would  be  bipartisan.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  broad  mandate 
to  study  procurement  Government-wide 
and  to  make  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress.  Its  tenure  would  be 
limited  to  2  years. 

The  bill  outlines  12  general  ways  of 
achieving  this  policy.  These  are  intended 
as  general  guidelines  for  the  (Ztommission 
and  not  as  changes  or  modifications  in 
existing  procurement  laws. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  “study 
and  investigate  the  present  statutes  af- 
■fecting  Government  procurement:  the 
proceurement  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices  followed  by  the 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  oflices,  independent  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  instrmnentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  organizations  by  which 
procurement  is  accomplished  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  these  faciiitate  the 
policy”  declared  in  the  bill. 

Such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
)rovisions  of  the  act  are  authorized, 
[embers  of  the  Commission  who  are 
ibers  of  Congress  or  Federal  em- 
plo:^es  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
js,  but  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses?^embers  of  the  Commission  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
paid  at  tn^rate  of  $100  a  day  for  actual 
service,  another  expenses. 

Mr.  Speal^,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolutfen  534  in  order  that  H.R. 
474  may  be  centered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  MW  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  naay  consume. 

(Mr.  LATTA  aske^nd  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  anH.  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Spe>vker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  establfth  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  experts  on  Governm^t  Procure¬ 
ment. 

The  report  points  out  that,  ^^ile  the 
Government’s  procurement  bill  i^^about 
$55,000,000,000  annually,  there  is  no 
comprehensive,  systematic  review  or 
methods.  While  a  number  of  congres¬ 
sional  committees  have  jurisdictior 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  per  diem  birk.  SenapB  conferees  were  appointed  on  environ¬ 

mental  quality  bill.  Senate  passed  water\qualXty  bill.  House  committee  ordered 
reported  measure  to  increase  food  stamp  auchg<rization. 


SENATE 


1  )  PER  DIEM;  TRAVEL.  Passed  as  ^ported  H.  R.  337,  t(i\increase  the  maximum  rate  of 

per  diem  allowance  for  employees  traveling  on  official  business,  p.  S12100 

2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  Disagreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  S.  1075,  the 
environmental  quality  bill.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  S12124-47 
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^TER  POLLUTION.  Passed  with  amendment,  86-0,  H.  R,  4148  (after  substituting 
t^  amended  language  of  S.  7,  a  conqianion  bill),  the  proposed  "Water  Quality 
Impli^vement  Act,  1969  (pp.  S12099,  S12104-23,  S12147-60),  Conferees  were  / 
appointed  (p.  S12158),  S.  7,  the  companion  bill,  was  indefinitely  postp^ed 
(p.  S12i57).  ^ 

FARM  EXPORTSsj  BEEF.  Sen,  Sparkman  urged  favorable  consideration  of  Proposed 
legislation  to  call  an  annual  conference  of  the  U.  S,  beef  industry  to  assess 
world  trade  trends;  and  for  a  concerted  effort  to  refine  agricuLxural  statistics 
so  that  Congress\would  be  in  a  better  position  to  assess  judgp^nts  on  agricultural 
export  and  importN;rade  policies,  p,  S12197 

Sen,  Hansen  saidNie  does  not  believe  the  prices  of  mea^  particularly  beef, 
have  risen  disproport^nately  with  other  basic  foods,  S12197 

5,  EVERGLADES  PARK.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to/S,  2564,  to  authorize 

acquisition  of  additional  ^nds  for  the  park,  will  now  be  sent  to 

the  President,  p,  S12163 

6,  PESTICIDES.  Sen,  Nelson  discussed  and  insert^  a  magazine  article  placing 

emphasis  on  use  of  alternative,  l^s  dangerous  pesticides,  p,  S12180 


7.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Murphy  Inserted  an  enc 
Education  Act,  pp.  S12180-1 


sement  of  his  proposed  Urban  and  Rural 


8,  TAX  REFORM.  Sens,  Long  and  Murphy  inserted \tatements  made  during  hearings  on 

the  tax  reform  bill  summarizing  ^me  of  the  Revisions  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  pp.  S12181,  S12194 

9,  TOBACCO;  HEALTH.  Sen,  Cook  discussed  and  inserted 'k^ticles  on  the  pros  and  cons 

of  lung  cancer  and  smoklr^  pp.  S12185-6 


10. 


11, 


12. 


CONSUMERS.  At  Sen,  Harr's  request,  the  text  of  S.  2959,  t^s  bill  to  establish 
an  Independent  Consy.raer  Council  was  printed  in  the  Record\  pp.  S12186-8 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGR^.  Sen,  Mansfield  said  he  hopes  the  potato  pgLlls  can  be  taker! 
up  Friday,  and /that  next  week  the  poverty  program  bill  and  the  legislative 
appropriation bill  may  be  taken  up,  p,  S12162 


HOUSE 


APPROPJilATIONS.  Passed,  396-3  without  amendment  H,  R.  14159,  the  Public 
and^tomic  Energy  appropriations  bill,  1970  (pp,  H9224-95). 

llejected  amendment  that  would  increase  funding  for  construction  grants  f 
Jaste  treatment  works  by  $400  million. 
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lould  be  a  minimum  for  the  use  of  any 
Gwernment-owned  or  operated  facility 
sucrW  as  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Th^use  of  sea  lanes  for  traffic  rout¬ 
ing  is  X. major  step  toward  reducing  the 
risks  of\collisions  in  congested  areas. 
Such  lan^  are  already  in  use  around 
most  of  oixKmajor  ports.  Particular  ef¬ 
forts  shouldNbe  made  to  extend  traffic 
patterns  to  aH.  ports  receiving  appre¬ 
ciable  amounts  ^oil. 

Furthermore,  ^bstantial  research  Is 
needed  to  determme  the  feasibility  of 
some  form  of  shoreftased-guidance  sys¬ 
tem  to  promote  safe  j^ovement  of  ship¬ 
ping.  Such  a  “sea  traflaXcontrol  system” 
could  be  similar  to  our  iXesent  air  traf¬ 
fic  control  system  which  iH.  operated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Adndnistration. 
This  system  could  reserve  spteial  lanes 
for  use  by  ships  or  barges  traXgPorting 
hazardous  substances  such  as  on 

Work  is  already  underway  on  sdme  of 
the  provisions  I  have  mentioned.  >^or 
instance,  the  House  Is  today  holdicg 
hearings  on  the  licensing  of  towbo£ 
captains.  The  fight  against  oil  pollution^ 
will  not  and  should  not  stop  with  the 
passage  of  S.  7.  All  aspects  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  must.be  given  the  closest  scrutiny. 

S.  7  is  a  vital  step  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  threat  of  oil  pollution.  It 
effectively  underscores  that  responsibility 
for  clean  water  does  not  reside  solely 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Water  Administration,  but  rather 
It  belongs  with  every  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  7. 


S.  2564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein.  In  order  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  County  and  Wilber  Harris; 

H.R.  1783.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Para¬ 
lyzed  Veterans  of  America; 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  4560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae; 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rogelio 
Tabhan; 

H.R.  6402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sanborn 
Lumber  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tis,  Georgia,  and  Constantina  Malllaras; 

H.R.  9857.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  license 
fee,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bur- 
vdette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Glngas; 
.H.R.  10156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lidi^ ' 
^ndola; 

1.  11968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J4aj. 
LoulSA.  Deering,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R>W183.  An  act  for  the  relief  j6f  the 
heirs  avlaw  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  ajjra  Chiyo 
Uyemura^his  wife;  and 

H.R.  132rB.  An  act  for  the  relie^of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  ^Begnoche. 


ENROLL! 


BILLSK  SIGNED 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a),  Public  Law  89-801,  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim¬ 
inal  Laws,  Mr.  Mikva  of  Illinois,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11039) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Kc,\ 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended;  agreed^ 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senat^n 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hmises 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Adair,  ^d  Mr. 
Mailliard,  were  appointed  majiiagers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the inference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  267)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Sai^el  J.  Cole,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  with  ^  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  pne  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  fufther  announced  that 
the  House  had  pas^d  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senat^  severally  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  winch  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of ^e  Senate : 

S.  147LyAii  act, to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  Bnlted  States  Code,  to  increase  de¬ 
pendent  and  indemnity  compensation  for 
wldo^  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3^857.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for^iotivities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
c^lon  pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-607,  as 
nnended;  and 


H.R,  11968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.^ 
Louis  A.  Deering,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  13183.  An  act  for  the  relief 
heirs  at  law  of  Tomosuke  Uyemura  and 
Uyemura,  his  wife;  and 

H.R.  13218.  An  act  for  the  relief 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Begnoche;  to  ofe 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  y' 


f  Mr. 
Com- 


TRANSACTION  OP  BDUTINE 
MORNING  BU^ESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mj<  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  time  to¬ 
ward  the  shank  of  J!ne  afternoon,  there 
be  a  time  set  asi^  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  with  speeches  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  usual  3  minutes. 

The  PRESSING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  itns  so  ordered, 


The  message  furth^  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aiS^d  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolWo^ills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  N^esident  pro  tem¬ 
pore: 

S.  265.  An  acj/^for  the  rellS^  of  John  (Gio¬ 
vanni)  Denaro 

S.  330.  Anyact  for  the  relief\>f  Dr.  Kon- 
stantlnos  Kncholas  Babaliaros; 

S.  620.  /(n  act  for  the  relief  Richard 
Vigil; 

S.  1^0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nipkolas 
Geor^  Polizos;  and 

I(R.  9825.  An  act  to  amend  subchaptefslll 
o£/chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States  Cofl 
elating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  foY 
'''other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi¬ 
cated: 

H.R.  9857.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  license 
fee,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Clayton  County  and  Wilber  Harris; 

H.R.  1783.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America; 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  UH.  Navy; 

H.R.  4560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae; 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rogelio 
Tabhan; 

H.R.  6402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sanborn 
Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotis,  Georgia,  and  Constantina  Malliaras; 

H.R.  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bur¬ 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Gingas; 

H.R.  10156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lidia 
Mendola; 


CONV^TION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  KING¬ 
DOM  OF  BELGIUM,  RELATING 
CONSULAR  RELATIONS— RE- 
rOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  P,  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  the  consular  convention 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  2,  1969,  and 
two  exchanges  of  notes  related  thereto, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  convention,  together  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message,  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President’s 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Pi'esident  is  as 
follows : 

EXECUTIVE  F,  91-1 

To  the  Senate  of  the.  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  consular  conven¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  signed 
at  Washington  on  September  2, 1969,  and 
^wo  exchanges  of  notes  related  thereto. 

yThe  convention  deals  with  the  conduct 
ofNconsular  relations  between  the  two 
couXfies  and  the  functions,  privileges, 
and  inmunities  of  their  respective  con¬ 
sular  oiSeers.  Upon  entry  into  force  it  will 
replace  N^e  consular  convention  of 
March  9,  r^80  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgiunk  Like  other  recent  consular 
conventions  (Xthe  United  States,  the  new 
convention  wi^  Belgium  covers  such 
important  matt^  as  the  obligations  of 
the  two  countrie^o  assure  free  com¬ 
munication  betweerk  a  citizen  and  his 
consul,  to  inform  conWar  officers  of  the 
arrest  or  detention  oS,  their  country¬ 
men,  and  to  permit  visius  by  consuls  to 
any  of  their  countrymer^^who  are  in 
prison.  It  covers  consular  nmctions  and 
responsibilities  in  such  fields  as  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  visas  and  passpoi*ts,  anX.the  per¬ 
formance  of  notarial  services.  It^rovides 
for  the  inviolability  of  consulaX  com¬ 
munications,  documents,  and  arcl^yes, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  host  coumuy 
to  protect  consular  premises  against  ir 
trusion  or  damage. 
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recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
con^ntion  and  related  exchanges  of 
notei^nd  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  thereof. 

I  trarAmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senat^,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  witbn;espect  to  the  convention  and 
exchanges  oXnotes. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  I^ouse,  October  8,  1969. 

ORDER  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Senate  isVot  in  order.  Will 
the  Chair  direct  the  ^ergeant  at  Arms 
that  all  attaches  eitha:  take  seats  or 
leave  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  make  sure 
that  attaches  leave  the  Chamber  or  take 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prdsident,  a 
point  of  order.  That  rule  will  bk  in  ef¬ 
fect  throughout  the  remainder  of\pday, 
will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  th> 
Chair. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BOARD  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AD¬ 
VISORS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  S.  1075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1075) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  en¬ 
vironment;  to  authorize  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  ecological  sys¬ 
tems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment;  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisors,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Congress,  recognizing  the  pro¬ 
found  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironmental,  both  living  and  nonliving,  and 
the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners,  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  technical  assistance,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fufill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30,  1970, 
an  Environmental  Quality  Report  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “report”)  which  shall 
set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  Nation,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  includ¬ 
ing  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  terrestrial  environment.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland, 
range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ¬ 


ment;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
management  and  utilization  of  such  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
the  Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  available 
natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  Nation  in  the 
light  of  expected  population  pressures;  (4) 
a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  (in¬ 
cluding  regulatory  activities)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  the  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  nongovernmental  entities  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Council”).  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  of  whom  the  President 
shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  environmental  Information  of  all  kinds, 
to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
to  formulate  and  recommend  national  pol¬ 
icy  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  en¬ 
vironmental  quality. 

Sec.  4.  The  Council  may  employ  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  its  functions  under  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Council — 

(a)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Report; 

(b)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  environmental  qualities  both  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  such  Information  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and 
trends; 

(c)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto; 

(d)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  Improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

(e)  to  make  and  ftirnlsh  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  section — 

(a)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science.  Industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  conservation,  organizations. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(b)  the  Coimcll,  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 


tent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  information  (including  statistical  in¬ 
formation)  of  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.” 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  there¬ 
of,  the  following: 

“(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.” 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or 
authority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

And,  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10,  1969,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1075, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
On  September  23  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  passed  H.R.  12549,  “a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  by  a  vote  of  372  to  15.  Follow¬ 
ing  adoption  of  H.R.  12549,  a  motion  was 
offered  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  1075,  and  to  substitute  there¬ 
for  the  text  of  the  House  passed  bill, 
H.R. 12549. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  House 
insisted  on  its  amendments  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill — S.  1075 — and  requested  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  on  the  history  and  content 
of  the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills, 
and  the  important  differences  in  the  two 
measures,  I  intend  to  call  up  S.  1075,  and 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House,  and 
appoint  the  conferees  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  decade 
there  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
changes  in  public  attitudes  toward  the 
manner  in  which  the  Nation’s  natural 
resources  are  administered.  In  the  past, 
the  public  was  concerned  about  policies 
designated  by  the  terms  "conservation,” 
“preseiwation,”  and  “multiple  use.”  To¬ 
day,  a  new  set  of  words  and  concepts 
have  come  into  wide  public  use  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Nation’s  irreplaceable  natu¬ 
ral  resource  base.  These  words  and  con¬ 
cepts  include  “ecology,”  “environment,” 
and  the  “inter-relatedness”  of  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  physical  environment. 

These  changes  in  public  attitudes  and 
the  growing  public  awareness  and  con¬ 
cern  over  man’s  limited  natural  resource 
base  were  perhaps  best  articulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  of  the  sixties  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  Udall  made  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Nation’s  knowledge,  policies,  priori¬ 
ties  and  institutions  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  public’s  resources  and  man’s 
total  environment  an  important  public 
issue. 
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The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge, 
policies,  and  Institutions  is  reflected  in 
our  Nation’s  history,  in  our  national  at¬ 
titudes,  and  in  our  contemporary  life. 
It  touches  every  aspect  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence.  It  threatens,  it  degrades,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  quality  life  which  all  men 
seek. 

We  see  increasing  evidence  of  this  in¬ 
adequacy  all  around  us:  haphazard  ur¬ 
ban  and  subrnban  growth;  crowding, 
congestion,  and  conditions  within  our 
central  cities  which  result  in  civil  unrest 
and  detract  from  man’s  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  well-being;  the  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  open  spaces ;  inconsistent  and,  often, 
incoherent  rural  and  urban  land-use  pol¬ 
icies;  critical  air  and  water  pollution 
problems;  diminishing  recreational  op¬ 
portunity;  continuing  soil  erosion;  the 
degradation  of  unique  ecosystems;  need¬ 
less  deforestation;  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  fish  and  wildlife  species; 
faltering  and  poorly  designed  transpor¬ 
tation  systems;  poor  architectural  design 
and  ugliness  in  public  and  private  struc¬ 
tures;  rising  levels  of  noise;  the  con¬ 
tinued  proliferation  of  pesticides  and 
chemicals  without  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences;  radiation  haz¬ 
ards;  thermal  pollution;  an  increasingly 
ugly  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards, 
powerlines,  and  junkyards;  growing 
scarcity  of  essential  resources;  and 
many,  many  other  environmental  quality 
problems. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
S.  1075 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  on  resource,  conservation,  and 
environmental  administration  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  active  concern  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  histoiy  of  active  concern  is 
set  out  in  the  legislative  history  section 
of  the  committee’s  report  on  S.  1075. 

Senate  passage  of  S.  1075  in  July  of 
this  year  culminated  10  years  of  active 
consideration  of  legislation  on  conserva¬ 
tion,  resource,  and  environmental  policy 
and  the  need  for  new  governmental  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  important  area  of  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility. 

During  the  86th  Congress  4  days  of 
hearings  were  held  on  Senator  Murray’s 
bill,  S.  2549,  the  Resources  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Act  which  was  introduced  in  1959. 
The  concept  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
high-level  Coimcil  of  Conservation,  Re¬ 
source,  or  Environmental  Advisers  first 
foimd  legislative  expression  in  this 
measure.  This  measure  also  represented 
the  first  expression  of  need  for  a  unified 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  conser¬ 
vation,  resource,  and  environmental 
policy. 

During  the  87th  Congress  hearings 
were  held  on  a  similar  measure  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Engle  and  others. 

In  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress  the 
same  and  related  measures  have  been 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Interior 
Committee  for  consideration. 

In  the  89th  Congi’ess  hearings  were 
held  before  the  Interior  Committee  on 
S.  2282,  Senator  Nelson’s  Ecological  Re¬ 
search  and  Surveys  Act.  The  major  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure  were  later  in¬ 
corporated  into  S.  2805,  introduced  by 
Senator  Kuchel  and  myself  in  the  90th 


Congress.  S.  2805  would  have  authorized 
a  program  of  ecological  and  environ¬ 
mental  research  and  established  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Environmental  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

S.  2805  and  other  measures  dealing 
with  environmental  and  resource  policy 
were  discussed  at  a  unique  joint  House- 
Senate  colloquium  to  discuss  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment,  sponsored 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  in  July  1968.  All  concerned 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  invited 
and  many  attended. 

Prior  to  the  colloquium,  a  special  re¬ 
port  entitled  a  “National  Policy  For  The 
Environment”  w'as  prepared  for  the  In¬ 
terior  Committee  as  a  background  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  need  for  a  policy.  After  the 
hearings,  a  congressional  white  paper 
on  “A  National  Policy  for  the  Environ¬ 
ment”  was  prepared.  This  paper  sum¬ 
marized  the  colloquium  proceedings,  dis¬ 
cussed  alternatives  for  congressional  ac¬ 
tion,  and  attempted  to  state  the  elements 
of  a  national  policy. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  three  sepa¬ 
rate  major  bills  dealing  with  environ¬ 
mental  and  resource  policy  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  institutions  for  over¬ 
view  and  oversight  purposes  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  referred  to  the  Interior 
Committee.  The  bill  were  S.  237,  Mc¬ 
Govern;  S.  1075,  Jackson;  and  S.  1752, 
Nelson.  Hearings  were  held  on  these 
measures  on  April  16,  1969. 

Following  a  staff  review  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  record,  '  amendment  No.  25,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  of  S.  1075,  was  introduced  on  May 
29,  1969.  This  amendment  added  a  new 
title  to  S.  1075  and  was  substantially 
incorporated  into  S.  1075  as  ordered  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  on  Jime  18. 

Before  the  committee’s  report  was  filed, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requested  that 
the  committee  reconsider  the  measure 
and  recommended  further  amendments. 
The  bill  was  reconsidered  on  July  8, 
amendments  were  adopted  and  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  ordered  reported.  The  commit¬ 
tee  report  was  filed  on  July  9  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  10. 

S.  1075  was  not  referred  to  committee 
in  the  House  because  of  a  question  over 
which  committee  or  committees  had  leg¬ 
islative  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bill.  The  measure  was  held  at 
the  Speaker’s  desk  until  the  House  passed 
H.R.  12549,  a  measure  similar  to  S.  1075 
in  many  respects. 

S.  1075  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
(H.R.  12549) 

On  September  23,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  12549  and  substituted  the  text  of  the 
House-passed  bill  for  the  text  of  S.  1075 
The  House  disagreed  with  the  language 
of  S.  1075,  requested  a  conference  and  ap¬ 
pointed  conferees. 

H.R.  12549 — Dingell  and  others — and 
a  number  of  other  identical  and  similar 
measiues  were  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  May  and  Jime  of 
this  year.  H.R.  12549  is  similar  to  title  III 
of  S.  1075  in  that  it  would  establish  a 
Council  of  Environmental  Advisers  and 
require  the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
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Environmental  Quality  Report  to  the 
Congress. 

Following  committee  consideration, 
H.R.  12549  was  amended  and  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  on  July  11.  In  late 
September  a  rule  was  granted  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  the  measure 
was  scheduled  for  debate.  Following  floor 
debate  on  September  23,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  amendments,  H.R.  12549  was 
passed.  S.  1075  was  then  amended  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  text  of  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  House  insisted  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.  1075,  and  a  conference  was 
requested. 

S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  provisions  which  are 
not  in  the  House  version.  Among  these 
provisions  are  some  which  are  essential 
if  the  Congress  is  to  enact  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
versions  of  S.  1075;  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory;  excerpts  from  a  special  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  exceprts  from  congressional 
white  paper  on  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment:  a  comparison  of  the  meas- 
mes,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Differences  in  the  Senate-  and  House- 
Passed  Versions  of  S.  1075 

The  following  major  provisions  of  S.  1075 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  are  not  Included  in 
the  House  bill: 

title  I - DECLARATION  OP  NATIONAL  ENVIRON¬ 

MENTAL  POLICY 

The  House  version  Includes,  as  Section  1, 
a  brief  statement  of  Congressional  policy  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  importance  of  environmental 
management  as  a  function  of  the  Federal 
government.  This  statement,  however,  does 
not  include  the  specific  statement  of  goals 
and  requirements  for  specific  action  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  set  forth 
in  Title  I  of  the  Senate  version. 

Congressman  Daddario  ofi'ered  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  would 
have  incorproated  the  Senate  language  of 
Title  I  into  the  House  bill.  A  point  of  or¬ 
der  was  raised  on  procedural  grounds,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  House  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  the  amendment  on  its 
merits. 

Title  I  of  the  Senate  version  includes  the 
following  provisions: 

Sec.  101  (a)  is  a  declaration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  national  environmental  policy.  It 
recognizes  mankind’s  dependence  upon  the 
environment  and  the  increasing  pressures  of 
population  growth  and  technological  ad¬ 
vancement.  Six  broad  national  goals  are  set 
forth  to  guide  the  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  efforts  of  the  Federal  establishment. 

Sec.  101  (b)  asserts  congressional  recogni¬ 
tion  of  each  person’s  fundamental  right  to  a 
healthful  environment. 

Sec.  102  provides  for  the  integration  of  the 
policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  Section  101 
into  the  existing  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies. 

In  many  areas  of  Federal  action  there  is  no 
body  of  experience  or  precedent  for  substan¬ 
tial  and  continuing  consideration  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  in  governmental  decisionmak¬ 
ing.  In  some  areas  of  Federal  activity,  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  does  not  provide  clear  author¬ 
ity  to  consider  environmental  factors  which 
are  in  conflict  with  other  objectives.  In  other 
areas,  lack  of  express  authority  has  been  in- 
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terprcted  to  prohibit  consideration  of  en¬ 
vironmental  factors. 

To  permit  all  Federal  agencies  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  goals  and  policies  stated  in  the  Act, 
Sec.  102  authorizes  and  directs  all  agencies  to 
follow  certain  operating  procedures: 

(a)  to  utilize  a  broad  interdisciplinary 
team  approach  in  the  planning  of  Federal 
projects  and  activities  which  have  an  impact 
on  environmental  values, 

(b)  to  develop  new  methods  of  evaluating 
environmental  values  which  are  at  present 
not  considered  in  cost-benefit  analysis  and 
other  methods  used  in  Federal  decision¬ 
making, 

(c)  to  accompany  each  proposal  for  major 
activities  with  explicit  findings  concerning 
the  environmental  Impact  which  will  or 
which  may  result  from  the  proposed  activity, 

(d)  to  study  and  describe  alternatives  in 
instances  where  environmental  conflicts  can¬ 
not  be  avoided; 

(e)  to  support  international  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  environmental  quality  of  other 
nations  and  the  world,  and 

(f)  to  recommend  legislation  v/hich  will 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  policies 
set  forth  in  the  Act. 

Sec.  103  provides  that  the  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Act  are  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  existing  mandates  and  authori¬ 
zations  of  Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201  provides  authorization  for  the 
Federal  agencies  to  Include  certain  environ¬ 
mental  management  functions  among  their 
ongoing  activities.  These  activities  include 
the  collection,  utilization,  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  ecological  and  environmental  data; 
research  on  environmental  matters;  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Council. 

Sec.  202  authorize  the  President  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  agency  or  agencies  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  specific  functions  regarding  environ¬ 
mental  management  including: 

1.  a  program  of  training  and  research 
grants,  in  the  amount  ultimately  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annually, 

2.  an  inventory  of  Federal  projects, 

3.  an  information  retrieval  system,  and 

4.  assistance  and  advice  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Sec.  203  would  establish  a  second  Deputy 
Director’s  position  in  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technolo^.  This  position  was  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  is  required 
to  strengthen  the  organization  of  OST  to 
support  its  increasingly  broad  functions. 
Among  the  duties  recently  assigned  to  OST 
is  staff  support  for  the  President’s  newly 
formed  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

Legislative  History 

5.  1075,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  Of  1969,  was  Introduced  in  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress  on  February  18,  1969,  by  Senator  Jack- 
son.  Hearings  on  this  and  two  related  bills 
introduced  by  Senators  Nelson  (S.  1752)  and 
McGovern  (S.  237)  were  held  oh  April  16, 
1969,  before  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.'  Following  a  staff  study 


'  National  environmental  policy,  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  first 
sess.,  on  S.  1075,  S.  1752,  and  S.  237,  Apr.  16, 
1969.  S.  1752,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Nel¬ 
son,  would  create  a  five-member  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  This  Council  would  be  responsible 
for  assisting  the  President  in  preparing  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  re¬ 
port  would  be  reviewed  by  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality.  The  measure 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  studies  of  the  natural 
environment,  evaluate  and  disseminate  such 
information,  and  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 


and  consultations  with  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  with 
representatives  of  a  number  of  the  Federal 
departments,  the  committee  considered  S. 
1075  in  executive  session  on  June  18,  1969. 
Following  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittee  amendments,  the  measure  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  18,  1969. 
At  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted,  on  July  8,  1969,  to  reconsider 
the  measure  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
additional  amendments.  The  amendments 
were  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  a  July  7,  1969,  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  proposed  amendments  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  S.  1075  were  adopted. 
Amendmcifts  proposed  to  title  III  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  adopted  in  part 
and  rejected  in  pare.  Following  the  adoption 
cf  other  amendments  suggested  by  members 
of  the  committee,  the  measure  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  8,  1969. 

S.  1075,  as  introduced,  was  substantially 
the  same  measure  as  S.  2805  which  was  in- 
trod,uced  in  tlie  90th  Congress  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1967,  by’Senators  Jackson  and  Kuchel. 
The  far-reaching  objectives  of  S.  2805  and 
similar  legislatioii  Introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  Members  of  both  Houses  were 
considered  at  a  unique  joint  House-Senate 
colloquium  convened  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  July  17,  1968,  to  discuss 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment." 

Following  the  colloquium,  a  “Congres¬ 
sional  White  Paper”  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Cochairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  and 
George  Miller  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress.  This  document, 
issued  as  a  joint  committee  print  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  Committee  and  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  distributed 
to  the  entire  Congress  in  October  1968,  sum¬ 
marized  the  key  points  raised  in  the  dialog 
between  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
colloquium  participants  which  included  five 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  President’s  Science 
Adviser,  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  and  Dean 
Don  K.  Price  of  Harvard. 

A  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  “A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment”  was  prepared 
for  the  committee’s  use  and  was  printed  as 
a  committee  print  on  July  11,  1968.  The  re¬ 
port  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell 
of  Indiana  University  and  William  J.  Van 
Ness,  Special  counsel  to  the  committee.  The 
report  was  used  as  a  background  document 
for  the  colloquium.  It  raises  and  discusses 
in  detail  many  of  the  issues  and  questions 
implicit  in  establishing  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 


S.  237,  as  Introduced  by  Senator  McGov¬ 
ern,  would  require  that  the  President  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  environment.  The  measure  would 
also  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the 
Environment  which  would  be  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President.  The  three-mem¬ 
ber  Council  would  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  recommending  national  policies 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment. 
For  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  and  plan,  this  bill  would  establish 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  special  commit¬ 
tees  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committees 
on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  Environ¬ 
ment. 

"  The  proceedings  were  published  under 
the  title:  “Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium 
To  Discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Envi¬ 
ronment,”  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  90in  cong., 
2d  sess.,  July  17,  1968. 
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Many  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  S.  1075  were  drawn  from  ambitious 
measures  introduced  in  previous  Congresses. 
Of  particular  relevance  were  S.  2549,  the  Re¬ 
sources  and  Conservation  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Murray  in  1959  and  S.  2282  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Nelson  in  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Murray  bill,  endorsed  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  Senators  in  the  86th  and 
subsequently  in  the  87th  Congress,  called 
for  the  establishment  of  more  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  President’s  Office  to  coordinate 
resoui’ce  conservation  on  the  basis  of  na¬ 
tional  goals.  The  Nelson  bill  included  broad 
provisions  to  cope  with  Inadequate  use  and 
application  by  Federal  agencies  of  ecological 
knowledge  and  research  methods  for  attain¬ 
ing  better  management  of  our  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
each  of  these  and  other  environmental  meas¬ 
ures  before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee." 

Other  concepts  and  ideas  incorporated  into 
S.  1075  were  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  previously  mentioned  joint  House-Sen¬ 
ate  colloquium,  from  technical  reports,  con¬ 
ferences  and  symposia,  and  from  books  and 
journals  dealing  with  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.* * 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  reviewed 
and  drawn  upon  concepts  and  ideas  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  many  measures  Introduced  in  this 
and  previous  Congresses  related  to  various 
aspects  of  environmental  management.® ' 

Statement  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

Over  the  years,  in  small  but  steady  and 
growing  increments,  we  in  America  have  been 


"  Proposed  Resources  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1960,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
86th  Cong.,  second  sess.  on  S.  2549,  Jan.  25, 
26,  28,  and  29,  1960.  Ecological  Research  and 
Surveys,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  89th 
Cong.,  second  sess.,  April  27,  1966,  on  S.  2282. 

*  For  a  detailed  listing  of  these  documents 
see  app.  A,  entitled  “A  Documentation  on 
Environmental  Problems,”  p.  25,  in  A  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  for  the  Environment,  commit¬ 
tee  print.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  July  11,  1968;  see  also  the 

“Bibliography  on  Environmental  Issues,”  pp. 
192-204  in  National  Environmental  Policy, 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong, 
on  S.  1075,  S.  237,  and  S.  1752,  Apr.  16,  1&69. 

®  In  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Cong.,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  tabulated  over 
100  bills  which  were  directly  concerned  with 
environmental  Issues,  covering  a  broad  area 
of  interest — cleaning  up  the  Nation’s  rivers 
and  better  approaches  to  smog  control,  im¬ 
proving  the  use  of  open  space  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  disorderly  encroachment  by  super¬ 
highways,  factories  and  other  developments, 
improved  protection  of  areas  of  high  fertility, 
wiser  application  of  pesticides,  whose  residues 
affect  both  man  and  wildlife,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  urban  sprawl,  unsightly  junkyards, 
billboards,  and  power  facilities  that  lower 
the  amenities  of  landscape. 

In  the  present  Congress,  an  initial  tabula¬ 
tion  indicates  that  over  40  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  are  concerned  either  with 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment  or  the 
establishment  of  machinery  to  study  the 
overall  problems  of  the  human  environment. 
Of  the  16  standing  committess  of  the  Senate, 
eight  have  broad  jurisdiction  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  Of  the  21  House  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  11  are  similarly  Involved.  See  “A  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  for  the  Environment,”  app.  B, 
p.  29,  committee  print  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  July  11,  1968; 
“Congressional  White  Paper  on  A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,”  app.  p.  17,  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  October  1968;  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reference  Service  Multillth,  ’TP  450,  SP 
170  entitled  “Environmental  Quality:  Se¬ 
lected  Bills  and  Resolutions,’  June  20,  1969. 
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making  very  Important  decisions  concerning 
tbe  management  of  our  environment.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  haven’t  always  been  very 
wise  decisions.  Throughout  much  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  the  goal  of  managing  the  environment 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  has  often  been 
overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  pursuit 
of  narrower  and  more  immediate  economic 
goals. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling  through 
events  and  establishing  policy  by  Inaction 
and  default  have  been  very  widely  perceived. 
Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  America  we  have  too  often 
reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  con¬ 
sequences  of  environmental  mismanagement, 
but  seldom  the  long-term  consequences  or 
the  alternatives  open  to  future  action. 

This  repwort  proposes  that  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  administration 
break  the  shackles  of  Incremental  policy¬ 
making  in  the  management  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  It  discusses  the  need  for  a  national 
environmental  policy  and  states  what  some 
of  the  major  elements  of  such  a  policy  might 
be.  It  also  raises  a  number  of  questions  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad- 
based  and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  ex¬ 
haustively  with  these  subjects.  Rather,  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  concerning  the  need  for  and  the 
elements  of  a  national  environmental  pKslicy 
in  the  arena  of  public  debate.  If  the  report 
Is  successful  in  encouraging  discussion  and 
in  refining  some  of  the  issues  involved,  it 
will  have  performed  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  soon  some  President  and 
some  congress  must  face  the  Inevitable  task 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  objective  of 
a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans  is  a 
top-priority  national  goal  which  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  a  number  of  other,  often  com¬ 
peting,  objectives  in  natural  resource  man¬ 
agement  and  the  use  of  the  environment.  In 
my  judgment,  that  Inevitable  time  of  de¬ 
cision  is  close  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
which  are  not  based  in  the  emotion  of  con¬ 
servation’s  cause  celebre  of  the  moment  or 
in  the  error  of  simply  peri>etuating  past  prac¬ 
tices,  there  is  a  very  real  need  to  develop  a 
national  capacity  for  constructive  criticism  of 
present  policies  a.nd  the  development  of  new 
institutions  and  alternatives  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environmental  resources  of  land, 
air,  water,  and  living  space.  Developing  this 
capacity  will  require  that  representatives 
from  all  elements  of  our  national  life — 
industry,  the  university.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government — participate  in  forming 
this  policy.  It  will  require  the  creative  utili¬ 
zation  of  technology  to  improve  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  and  to  prevent  unantici¬ 
pated  future  Instances  of  costly  abuse.  It  will 
also  require  that  government,  business,  and 
Industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far  greater 
range  of  alternatives  and  potential  conse¬ 
quences  when  they  make  environment-af¬ 
fecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Finally,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the 
declaration  of  a  national  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  en¬ 
hance  the  total  man-environment  relation¬ 
ship.  The  present  problem  is  not  simply  the 
lack  of  a  policy.  It  also  Involves  the  need 
to  rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  poli¬ 
cies  and  to  provide  a  means  by  which  they 
may  be  continuously  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  national  goal  of  a 
quality  life  in  a  quality  environment  for  all 
Americans.  Declaration  of  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  could,  however,  provide  a  new 
organizing  concept  by  which  governmental 
functions  could  be  weighed  and  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  better  perceived  and  better  un¬ 
derstood  national  needs  and  goals. 


This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  by  Prof.  Lynton 
K.  Caldwell,  chairman.  Department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Indiana  University,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mr.  William  J.  Van  Ness,  special 
counsel  to  the  committee,  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress.  Professor  Cald¬ 
well’s  contribution  was,  in  part,  made 
pyossible  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
Conservation  Foundation. 


A  National  Policy  For  the  Environment 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  threat  of  environmental  misman¬ 
agement  and  deterioration  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  has  been 
established.  (See  app.  A.)  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  severity  and  rela¬ 
tive  urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Some  scientists  believe  that 
man’s  environmental  relationships  have 
reached  a  point  of  crisis:  others  do  not  see 
the  condition  of  the  environment  generally 
as  having  yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But 
there  is,  nevertheless,  general  consensus 
throughout  most  walks  of  life  that  a  serious 
state  of  affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least, 
it  is  approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and 
international  projiortlons.  The  focus  of  this 
report  is  therefore  on  national  policy  to  cope 
with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  im¬ 
pending,  rather  than  with  documenting  the 
facts  related  to  environmental  deterioration. 

PART  I - REQUIREMENTS  FOR  POLICY 

effectiveness 

Effective  policy  is  not  merely  a  statement 
Of  things  hoped  for.  It  is  a  coherent,  reasoned 
statement  of  goals  and  principles  supported 
by  evidence  and  formulated  in  language  that 
enables  those  responsible  for  implementa¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  its  Intent.  This  section  of  the 
report  describes  some  of  the  interrelating 
conditions  that  appear  necessary  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  national  policy  for  the  environment. 
The  discussion  will  be  developed  under  the 
following  five  headings : 

( 1 )  Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Facilitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International  Co¬ 
operation. 

1.  Understanding  imminent  need 

An  effective  and  enlightened  environmen¬ 
tal  policy  is  a  response  to  the  needs  of  man 
in  relation  to  his  environment.  The  response 
may  Involve  the  control  of  man’s  behavoir 
on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankind 
where  those  interests  are  clearly  perceived 
and  widely  held.  Man’s  relationship  with  his 
envirormient  are,  of  course,  multitudinous 
and  complex.  Control  by  governments,  by  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  or  by  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to  every 
aspect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  points  of  impact  of 
Individual  man  upon  his  environment.  Pol¬ 
icy  effectiveness  consequently  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  internalization,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Individual,  of  those  understandings, 
values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  his  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  his  environment  along 
generally  beneficial  lljles.  A  major  requisite 
of  effective  environmental  policy  is  there¬ 
fore  intelligent  and  Informed  individual  self- 
control. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans  perceive 
the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environ¬ 
mental  decay.  It  is  also  evident,  however, 
that  few  recognize  the  connection  between 
the  conditions  which  they  deplore,  and  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  national 
policy  on  behalf  of  environmental  quality. 

Man  is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  that 
is  totally  new  in  human  history.  He  has 
rapidly  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  easily 


inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth  while  his  num¬ 
bers  have  Increased  at  an  exponential  and 
accelerating  rate.  Simultaneously,  unprece¬ 
dented  economic  power  and  advances  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  have  permitted  man  to 
make  enormously  Increased  demands  upon 
his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these  co¬ 
incidental  developments  more  dramatically 
evident  than  in  the  United  States.  And  yet 
many  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  sound  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  should  now  suddenly  become  “every¬ 
body’s  business.”  Long-accepted  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  in  relation  to  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings  are  now  being  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  Understanding  of  what  has  happened 
can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  in  arith¬ 
metic. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  total  human  population  of  the  present- 
day  continental  United  States  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  3  million  individuals.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  American  Indian  and  European 
colonists  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  very 
light  when  contrasted  with  current  exac¬ 
tions.  By  the  close  of  the  20th  century,  if 
the  population  of  this  same  area  approxi¬ 
mates  300  million,  the  dally  stress  man  places 
on  the  environment  will,  on  the  basis  of 
mere  numbers,  have  Increased  100  times 
over.  Technology  has  alleviated  some  forms 
of  stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wild¬ 
life  for  food) ,  but  it  has  greatly  increased 
environmental  stress  in  general.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  has  been  enormously  Increased  demands 
upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the 
increase  in  population.  Calculation  of  an 
average  per  man-year  stress  upon  the  en¬ 
vironment,  estimated  from  A.D.  1700  to  2000, 
and  adjusted  for  technological  factors  at 
particular  historical  periods,  would  be  a 
powerful  persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  forward-looking  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  The  exponential  Increase  in 
the  pressure  of  man  and  his  technology  upon 
the  environment,  particularly  since  World 
War  II,  is  the  major  cause  of  the  need  for  a 
national  environmental  quality  effort. 

The  rate  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed 
since  1890  when  the  frontier  ofiBcially  ceased 
to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other 
social  transformation  in  history.  Scarcely 
one  long  generation  removed  from  the  last 
days  of  the  frontier,  America  has  become  an 
urbanized  and  automated  society  with  pub¬ 
licly  institutionalized  values  in  social  se¬ 
curity,  labor  relations,  civil  rights,  public 
education,  and  public  health  that  would 
have  been  utopian  less  than  a  century  ago. 
In  the  absence  of  a  system  for  adequately 
assessing  the  consequences  of  technological 
change,  who  could  have  predicted  the  many 
ways  in  which  applied  science  would  trans¬ 
form  the  conditions  of  American  life?  Pow¬ 
erful  new  tools  applying  the  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  were  put  to  work  for  im¬ 
proving  tlie  health,  wealth,  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  and  security  of  Americans.  Utilizing 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  American 
environment,  the  world’s  highest  standard 
of  living  was  achieved  in  an  amazingly  short 
I>eriod  of  time.  Unfortimately,  our  produc¬ 
tive  technology  has  been  accompanied  by 
side  effects  which  we  did  not  forsee.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  us  that  there  are  dangers  as 
well  as  benefits  in  our  science-based  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  now  becoming  apparent'  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  productive  economy  unless  we  bring  its 
harmful  side  effects  under  control.  To'4)b- 
tain  this  control  and  to  protect  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  all  that  we  have  accomplished,  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment  is 
needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodi¬ 
gious  success  in  the  management  of  their 
economy  they  have  been  much  less  succcess- 
ful  in  the  majiagement  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  people  we  have  been  overly  optimistic. 
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careless,  anci  at  times  calloxis  in  our  exactions 
from  the  natural  environment.  The  history 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over 
forest  lands,  of  slaughtered  wildlife  docu¬ 
ment  a  few  of  our  early  failures  to  maintain 
the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Fortunately  many  of  these  early 
failures  have  been  corrected  or  are  now  being 
remedied.  But  our  exploding  population  and 
technology  have  created  more  subtle  dangers, 
less  easily  detected  and  more  difficult  to 
overcome. 

These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  doc¬ 
umented  In  testimony  before  the  Congress 
and  In  the  reports  of  scientific  committees 
(app.  A).  They  confront  us  with  the  pK>ssi- 
blllty  that  the  continuation  of  present  trends 
affecting,  for  example,  (a)  the  chemistry  of 
the  air,  (b)  the  contamination  of  food  and 
water,  (c)  the  use  of  open  land  and  living 
space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical  stress  of 
crowding,  noise  and  Interpersonal  tension  on 
urban  populations,  may  infinitely  degrade 
the  existence  of  civilized  man  before  the  end 
of  this  century.  These  are  not  the  exagger¬ 
ated  alarms  or  unsubstantiated  predictions 
of  extremists:  they  are  sober  warnings  of 
competent  scientists  supported  by  substan¬ 
tial  demonstrable  evidence.  The  practical 
course  is,  therefore,  to  forestall  these  threats 
before  they  have  outgrown  our  technical, 
economic,  legal,  and  political  means  to  over¬ 
come  them.  Fortunately,  we  still  have  a 
choice  In  this  matter.  We  still  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  range  of  alternatives  available 
in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems  of 
the  environment  must  wait  until  more  ur¬ 
gent  political  Issues  are  resolved.  Problems 
of  national  security,  poverty,  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  urban  decay,  and  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  have  just  and  appropriate  claims  for 
priority  in  national  attention  and  public 
expenditure.  Yet  many  aspects  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  involve  environmental  policy.  Three  of 
the  most  urgent — the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
the  great  cities;  increasing  disability  and 
death  from  diseases  induced  by  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphysema, 
mental  disorders) ;  and  the  decline  and  decay 
of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Appalachia) 
fiumish  persuasive  reasons  for  a  national  en¬ 
vironmental  policy.  Before  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent  in  attempts  to  alleviate  these  social 
ills,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  sure  that  environ¬ 
mental  factors  causing  or  accompanying 
these  conditions  are  properly  Identified  and 
remedied.  We  may  otherwise  worsen  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  environment  without 
solving  the  underlying  social  problems. 

In  summary,  within  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  the  pressures  of  man.  and  technology 
have  exploded  into  the  environment  with  un¬ 
precedented  speed  and  unforeseen  destruc¬ 
tiveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an 
expanding  economy  the  American  people  have 
not  readily  adopted  policies  to  cope  with  the 
attendant  liabilities.  Popular  understanding 
of  the  need  to  forestall  the  liabilities  in 
order  to  preserve  the  benefits  Is  now  be¬ 
coming  widespread,  and  provides  the  political 
rationale  for  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment,  and  for  a  level 
of  funding  adequate  to  implement  It. 

2.  Recognizing  costs 

The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have 
adopted  a  coherent  policy  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Its  environment,  had  its  people  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  costs  of  overstressing  or  mis¬ 
using  the  environment  were  ultimately  un¬ 
avoidable.  This  recognition  was  arrived  at  be¬ 
latedly  for  several  reasons:  First,  environ¬ 
mental  deterioration  in  the  past  tended  to  be 
gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  It  was  not 
apparent  that  any  cost  or  penalty  was  being 
exacted;  second,  It  seemed  possible  to  defer 
or  to  evade  payment  either  In  money  or  In 
obvious  loss  of  environmental  assets;  third, 
the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the  en¬ 
vironment  (unless  specific  illegal  damage 


could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Ex¬ 
aggerated  doctrines  of  private  ownership  and 
an  uncritical  popular  tolerance  of  the  side  ef¬ 
fects  of  economic  production  encouraged  the 
belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  en¬ 
vironment  were  costs  that  no  one  had  to  pay. 

This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as 
many  re^ons  of  the  Nation  began  to  run  out 
of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  strip  mining  Impoverished  mining 
communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine 
age  piled  up  in  manmade  mountains  of  junk, 
as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecom¬ 
munications  arose  to  festoon  the  Nation  with 
skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  poles, 
and  as  the  tools  of  technology  increasingly 
produced  results  incompatible  with  human 
well-being.  Under  the  traditional  “ground 
rules”  of  production,  neither  enterprise  nor 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives 
or  to  pay  for  measures  that  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality.  Payment  contained  to  be 
exacted  in  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public 
once  enjoyed,  and  in  the  costs  required  to 
restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  support 
the  public  administration  that  environmen¬ 
tal  deterioration  entailed.  When  the  public 
began  to  demand  legislation  to  control  pollu¬ 
tion  and  to  prevent  environmental  decay,  the 
reaction  of  those  involved  in  environment 
degrading  activities  was  often  one  of  counter- 
indignation.  Businessmen,  municipalities, 
corporations  and  property  owners  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  costs  in  the  form  of  taxes  or 
the  abatement  of  nuisances  that  they  had 
never  before  been  called  upon  to  pay.  Tliey 
were  now  about  to  be  penalized  for  behavior 
which  America  had  long  accepted  as  normal. 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  is  that  there 
is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding  the 
costs  of  using  the  environment.  The  policy 
question  is  not  whether  payment  shall  be 
made;  it  is  when  payment  shall  be  made,  in 
what  form,  and  how  the  costs  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  Hard  necessity  has  made  evident 
the  need  for  payment  to  obtain  air  and  water 
of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at  least  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  health  and  comfort.  Sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  and  rising  levels  of  amenity 
standard  have  added  to  public  expectation 
that  protection  against  environmental  dam¬ 
age  will  be  built  into  the  products  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  now  become  as  expensive  to  the 
business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at 
large.  In  most  enterprises  a  social  cost  can 
be  carried  without  undue  burden  if  all  com¬ 
petitors  carry  it  alike.  For  example,  indus¬ 
trial  waste  disposal  costs  can,  like  other  costs 
of  production,  be  reflected  in  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  But  this  becomes  feasible  only  when 
public  law  and  administration  put  all  com¬ 
parable  forms  of  waste-producing  enterprises 
under  the  same  requirements.  Moreover  it 
has  always  been  an  advantage  to  enterprise 
to  have  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  future 
costs  and  requirements.  When  public  expec¬ 
tations  and  “ground  rules”  change,  however, 
as  they  have  been  changing  recently  on  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  issues,  the  uncertainty 
of  resulting  effects  upon  business  costs,  and 
the  necessity  for  adjustment  to  unexpected 
expenses  and  regulations,  is  disconcerting 
and  hardly  helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment 
could  provide  the  conceptual  basis  and  legal 
sanction  for  applying  to  environmental  man¬ 
agement  the  methods  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated  their 
value  in  industry  and  in  some  areas  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has  been  poor  business,  indeed, 
to  be  faced  with  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
expense  for  salvaging  our  lakes  and  water¬ 
ways  when  timely  expenditures  of  millir 
or  timely  establishment  of  appropriate  pol¬ 
icies  would  have  largely  preserved  the  ameni¬ 
ties  that  we  have  lost  and  would  have  made 
unnecessary  the  cost  of  attempted  restora¬ 
tion.  A  national  system  of  environmental  cost 
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accounting  expressed  not  only  In  economic 
terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustaining  and 
amenity  values  In  the  form  of  environmental 
quality  Indicators  could  provide  the  Nation 
with  a  much  clearer  picture  than  It  now  has 
of  Its  environmental  condition.  It  would  help 
all  sectors  of  American  society  to  cooperate 
in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  threat  of  ecological  Insolvency 
that  are  impairing  the  national  economy  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  not  only  Industrial  managers  and 
public  officials  who  need  to  recognize  the 
unavoidable  costs  of  using  the  environment. 
It  is,  above  all,  the  individual  citizen  because 
he  must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  In  amen¬ 
ities  for  the  way  In  which  the  environment 
is  used.  If,  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat 
lobster,  shrimp  or  shellfish,  the  citizen  must 
reconcile  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  lor 
these  products  or  Indeed  finding  them  un¬ 
obtainable  at  any  price,  unless  we  find  ways 
to  preserve  America’s  coastline  and  coastal 
waters.  The  Individual  citizen  may  also  have 
to  pay  in  the  cost  of  illness  and  in  general 
physical  and  psychological  discomfort.  And 
these  costs,  of  course,  are  not  incurred  vol¬ 
untarily. 

In  the  Interest  of  his  welfare  and  of  his 
effectiveness  as  a  citizen  the  individual 
American  needs  to  understand  that  environ¬ 
mental  quality  can  no  longer  be  had  “for 
free.”  Recognition  of  the  inevitability  of 
costs  for  using  the  environment  and  of  the 
forms  which  these  costs  may  take  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  knowledgeable  and  respMjnsible  citi¬ 
zenship  on  environmental  policy  issues. 

In  summary,  the  American  people  have 
reached  a  point  in  history  where  they  can  no 
longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  costs  of  using 
the  environment.  The  deferral  of  charges  by 
letting  them  accumulate  in  slow  attrition  of 
the  environment,  or  debiting  them  as  loss  of 
amenities  will  soon  be  no  longer  possible.  It 
is  no  longer  feasible  for  the  American  people 
to  permit  it.  The  environmental  impact  of 
our  powerful,  new,  and  imperfectly  uhder- 
stood  technology  has  often  been  unbeliev¬ 
ably  swift  and  pervasive.  Specific  effects  may 
prove  to  be  irreversible.  To  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  technological  advance,  the  price  of  pre¬ 
venting  accidents  and  errors  must  be  paid  on 
time.  From  now  on  “pay-as-you-go”  will  in¬ 
creasingly  be  required  for  insuring  against 
the  risks  of  manipulating  nature.  This  means 
merely  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
protection,  restoration,  replacement,  or  re¬ 
habilitation  of  elements  in  the  environment 
before,  or  at  the  time,  these  resources  are 
used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

3.  Marshaling  relevant  knowledge 

For  many  years  scientists  have  been  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
quiet,  creeping,  environmental  decline.  Now 
the  decline  is  no  longer  quiet  and  its  speed 
is  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  works  of  man  as  well  as  of  nature. 
We  are  confronted  simultaneously  with  en¬ 
vironmental  crisis  in  our  cities  and  across 
our  open  lands  and  waters.  The  crisis  of  the 
cities  and  the  crisis  of  the  natural  and  rural 
environments  have  many  roots  in  common, 
although  they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as 
extraneous  to  one  another,  or  even  as  com¬ 
petitive  for  public  attention  and  taxation. 
In  fact,  both  crises  stem  from  an  Ignorance 
of  and  a  disregard  for  man’s  relationship  to 
his  environment. 

An  effective  environmental  policy  in  the 
past  might  have  prevented  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  focused  attention  upon  the 
wretched  conditions  of  urban  and  rural 
slums.  It  would  surely  have  stimulated  a 
search  for  knowledge  that  could  have  helped 
to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions 
of  living.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  fabric  of 
American  society  can  no  longer  contain  the 
growing  social  pressure  against  slum  environ¬ 
ments.  Today,  remedial  measures  are  being 
forced  by  social  violence  and  by  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  environmental  decay; 
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but  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  remedies  take 
full  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  The 
pressure  upon  the  urban  environment  is 
acute  and  overt;  it  is  dramatized,  it  has  ob¬ 
vious  political  implications,  and  it  hurts. 
Conversely,  the  degradation  of  natural  and 
rural  environments  is  more  subtle.  Stress  may 
reach  the  point  of  Irreparable  damage  before 
there  is  full  awareness  that  a  danger  exists. 
What  is  needed  therefore  is  a  systematic  and 
verifiable  method  for  periodically  assessing 
the  state  of  the  environment  and  the  degree 
and  effect  of  man’s  stress  upon  it,  as  well  as 
the  effect  of  the  environment  and  environ¬ 
mental  change  on  man. 

One  would  expect  to  be  able  to  look  to  the 
universities  and  to  the  great  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutes  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  as  constituting  an  environmental 
intelligence  system.  Unfortunately  however, 
no  such  system  exists.  Man-environment  re¬ 
lationships  per  se  have  seldom  been  studied 
comprehensively.  Various  disciplines  have 
concerned  themselves  with  particular  aspects 
of  environmental  relationships.  Geographers, 
physiologists,  epidemiologists,  evolutionists, 
ecologists,  social  and  behavioral  scientists, 
historians,  and  many  others  have  in  various 
ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  influences  of  man  and  environment. 
But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has  not  been 
marshaled  in  ways  that  are  readily  applicable 
to  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment.  At  present,  there  are  many 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  environment  to 
which  no  discipline  has  directed  adequate 
attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating  to  en¬ 
vironmental  relationships.  Society  has  never 
asked  for  this  knowledge,  and  has  neither 
significantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  By  way  of  contrast,  public  opinion 
has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy 
physics  as  reasonable,  even  though  direct  and 
immediate  applications  to  public  problems 
are  relatively  few.  But  public  opinion  has 
been  guided  in  part  by  the  judgment  of  the 
scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders  of 
higher  education.  Only  recently  have  the 
scientific  community  and  the  universities 
begun  to  interest  themselves  Institutionally 
in  man-environment  relationships,  perceived 
in  the  totality  in  which  they  occur  in  real 
life. 

Environmental  studies  in  the  universities 
are  as  yet  largely  focused  on  separate  phases 
of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  in 
itself,  is  not  undesirable;  it  is  in  fact  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  specialization 
and  intensive  study  that  many  environ¬ 
mental  problems  require.  The  inadequacy 
lies  in  the  lack  of  means  to  bring  together 
existing  specialized  knowledge  that  would  be 
relevant  to  the  establishment  of  sound 
policies  for  the  environment.  There  is  also 
need  for  greatly  increased  attention  to  the 
study  of  natural  systems,  to  the  behavior 
of  organisms  in  relation  to  environmental 
change,  and  to  the  complex  and  relatively 
new  science  of  ecology.  There  is  need  for 
synthesis  as  well  as  for  analysis  in  the  study 
of  man-ln-environment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between 
the  interests  of  public  life  and  the  activities 
of  American  universities.  Public  concern 
with  a  social  problem  when  expressed  in 
terms  of  public  recognition  or  financial  sup¬ 
port,  stimulates  related  research  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Research 
findings  and  teaching  influence  the  actions 
of  government  and  the  behavior  of  society. 
This  relationship  has  been  exceptionally 
fruitful  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  engineering.  It  has  not,  as  yet, 
developed  strength  in  the  field  of  environ¬ 
mental  policy  and  management.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  beginning  is  being  made  in  some  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  and  in  a  number  of 
Independent  research  organizations  and 
foundations,  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
Informational  base  for  environmental  policy. 


Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  Informational  base  for  environmental 
policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic 
institutions  or  to  government.  Speaking  to 
the  1967  plenary  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  Douglas  L. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler’s  Research 
Center,  declared  that  “»  »  »  We  need  to 
recognize  environmental  quality  control  as 
a  vital  social  objective  and  take  steps  to 
establish  the  field  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  new  cross-disciplinary  applied 
science  professional  activity  of  extraordinary 
challenge  and  importance.” 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist 
the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge  has 
been  uncoordinated  and  inconstant.  With 
the  exception  of  defense  and  space-related 
technical  investigations,  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  for  environmental 
research  has  been  relatively  meager  and  has 
been  allocated  largely  along  conventional 
disciplinary  lines.  Specialized  aspects  of  re¬ 
search  on  man-environment  relationships 
have  been  well  funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration.  But  much  of  this  work  is  highly 
technical  and  is  appropriately  directed  to¬ 
ward  problems  encountered  in  the  missions 
of  these  agencies.  More  broadly  based  are 
the  Interests  of  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  but  the  Foundation’s  resources  for 
funding  academic  research  relating  to  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  are  small.  For  a  brief 
period  the  most  promising  source  of  support 
for  the  kind  of  knowledge  needed  for  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  effectiveness  was  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  In  the  mid-1960’s,  the 
Service  began  to  assist  the  establishment  of 
broadly  based  environmental  health  science 
centers  in  selected  universities.  But  a  shift 
of  emphasis  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
brought  this  effort  to  an  untimely  standstill. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  fund  a 
significant  body  of  health-related  environ¬ 
mental  research,  but  little  of  it  appears  to  be 
policy-related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying  the  gen¬ 
eral  •  field  of  Government-funded  research 
for  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  found  (not  unexpectedly)  that 
there  were  heavy  concentrations  of  research 
where  Government  funding  was  heaviest — 
notably  in  physical  science  and  the  biomed¬ 
ical  aspects  of  the  environs.  Government- 
funded  research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary 
or  policy-oriented  character  appeared  to  be 
almost  negligible  in  volume  and  in  funding. 
It  is  probable  that  policy  problems  are  inves¬ 
tigated  in  the  course  of  substantive  research; 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  organize  and  fund 
the  effort  which  students  of  environmental 
policy  and  management  see  as  the  necessary 
first  step  to  an  adequate  environmental  in¬ 
formation  system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support 
for  new  research  on  natural  systems,  envi¬ 
ronmental  relationships  and  ecology  on  an 
Independent,  but  publicly  financed  basis,  a 
National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  group  of  scientists  associated  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  functions  proposed  for  this  institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  indicative  of  the 
contribution  that  ecologists  would  like  to 
make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  cope  with  its  environmental  prob¬ 
lems,  Defining  ecology  to  be  “♦  ’*  ♦  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  life-in-envlronment,”  the 
proF>onents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecology 
state  that  it  is  needed  (1)  to  conduct  large- 
scale  multi-disciplinary  field  research  be¬ 
yond  the  capacities  of  individual  researchers 
or  research  Institutions,  (2)  to  provide  a 
central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecol¬ 
ogists  and  pubUc  agencies  can  draw,  (3)  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  activities  of  ecol¬ 
ogists  in  relation  to  ecological  issues  in  pub¬ 


lic  affairs,  and  to  promote  the  Infusion  of 
ecology  into  general  education  at  all  lev¬ 
els,  and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services 
for  government  and  Industry  on  active  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  the  environment.  ’The  prin¬ 
ciple  purpose  of  the  proposed  Institute  is 
not,  however,  to  study  public  policy  or  edu¬ 
cation,  but  to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many 
others  unreported  here,  are  constructive  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
knowledge  needed  for  an  effective  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  They  do  not, 
however,  add  up  to  a  national  information 
system,  nor  do  they  necessarily  present  in¬ 
formation  and  findings  relative  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  forms  suitable  for  review  and 
decision  by  the  Nation’s  policymakers.  The 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  in  the  89th 
Congress  would  have  established  a  national 
research  and  information  system  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  incorporated  in 
a  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  including  S.  2805  by  Senators  Jack- 
son  and  Kuchel.  (See  app.  B.)  An  important 
difference  between  the  proposals  before  the 
90th  Congress  and  the  efforts  and  proposals 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  that 
in  pending  legislation  the  knowledge  assem¬ 
bled  through  survey  and  research  would  be 
systematically  related  to  official  reporting, 
appraisal,  and  review.  ’The  need  for  more 
knowledge  has  been  established  beyond 
doubt.  But  of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  im¬ 
portance  at  this  time  is  the  establishment 
of  a  system  to  Insure  that  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  new  findings  will  be  organized  in 
a  manner  suitable  for  review  and  decision  as 
matters  of  public  pKolicy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective 
through  action,  a  comprehensive  system  is 
required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of 
relevant  knowledge;  and  for  placing  before 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people, 
for  public  decision,  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With 
all  its  great  resources  for  research,  data  proc¬ 
essing,  and  information  transmittal,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial 
support  and  operational  structure  that  would 
permit  these  resources  to  Implement  a  pub¬ 
lic  policy  for  the  environment. 

4.  Facilitating  policy  choice 
The  problem  of  organizing  Information 
for  purposes  of  policy-oriented  review  leads 
directly  to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy 
choice.  Environmental  policymaking  presents 
certain  organizational  difficulties.  It  must 
draw  heavily  upon  scientific  information  and 
yet  it  embraces  Important  considerations  and 
Issues  that  are  extraneous  to  science  policy, 
Insofar  as  environmental  policy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information,  it  is  handicapped 
by  the  Insufficiency  of  the  research  effort  and 
the  Inadequacies  of  information  handling 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  In  a 
review  of  U.S.  science  policy  by  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment,  the  European  examiners  cited 
environmental  problems  as  one  of  the  areas 
of  inquiry  that  American  science  was  not 
well  organized  to  attack.  The  criticism  was 
directed  not  at  the  accomplishments  of 
American  science  in  support  of  major  tech¬ 
nical  undertakings;  it  was  Instead  concerned 
with  the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and 
behavior,  on  a  scale  which  their  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environ¬ 
mental  policymaking,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  affords  a  mechanism  for  en¬ 
listing  the  resources  of  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity,  for  establishing  study  groups  and 
advisory  panels  on  specific  Issues,  and  for 
presenting  their  recommendations  to  the 
President.  In  the  coordination  of  scientific 
aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  as- 
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socatlon  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  Is  the  more  general  of  several  co- 
ordlnatlve  or  advisory  bodies  In  the  executive 
branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of 
special  councils  for  marine  resources  and 
engineering  development,  for  water  resources, 
for  receration  and  natural  beauty,  among 
other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  policy  advice.  None  of  these 
bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man-en¬ 
vironment  relations  as  a  whole:  none  provide 
an  overview;  none  appear  fully  to  answer  the 
need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  Persident,  the 
Congress,  and  the  electorate  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system 
to  assist  national  policy  choice  may  be  found 
in  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils 
on  environmental  quality  or  councils  of  eco¬ 
logical  advisers.  These  councils  are  conceived 
as  bridges  between  the  functions  of  environ¬ 
mental  surveillance,  research,  and  analysis, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policymaking  func¬ 
tions  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other.  The  particular  and  Indispensable 
contribution  of  the  Council  to  environmental 
policy  would  be  twofold.  The  first  would  be, 
using  S.  2805  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
“»  •  *  to  study  and  analyze  environmental 
trends  and  the  factors  that  effect  these 
trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  and 
health  goals  of  this  Nation.”  Most  proposals 
call  for  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  from  the  Council  to  the  President  and 
from  the  President  to  the  Congress.  S.  2805, 
for  example,  states  that  the  Council  shay 
provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies, 
and  that  it  shall  also  make  Information 
■available  to  the  public.  The  bill  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  “*  •  »  The  Council  shall  periodi¬ 
cally  review  and  appraise  new  and  existing 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  directly 
by  Federal  agencies  or  through  financial  as¬ 
sistance  and  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  President.” 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  Council’s 
functions  several  Inferences  may  be  drawn. 
First,  the  proposed  environmental  advisory 
councils  are  not  science  advisory  bodies.  They 
are  Instructed  in  pending  legislative  propos¬ 
als  to  take  specified  factors.  Including  the 
scientific,  into  account  in  the  course  of 
their  analysis  and  recommendations  on  en- 
■vlronmental  policy  issues.  Second,  the  coun¬ 
cils  are  not  primarily  research  or  investigat¬ 
ing  bodies  even  though  they  have  important 
investigatory  functions.  They  are  essentially 
policy-facilitating  bodies.  Third,  their  fvmc- 
tions  are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  re¬ 
porting.  Their  nearest  functional  counterpart 
is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Fourth  and  finally,  councils  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  proposed  by  some  of  the 
measures  listed  in  appendix  B,  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  highest  political  levels  if  their 
advisory  and  coordlnatlve  roles  are  to  be 
played  effectively.  For  this  reason  the  propos¬ 
als  have  generally  established  the  Council 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  pro¬ 
posed  by  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo, 
which  would  perform  many  functions  similar 
to  those  of  the  environmental  councils, 
would  be  an  Independent  body  responsible 
primarily  to  the  Congress. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  facilitating  policy  choice. 
Some  have  found  the  formal  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress  to  be  poorly  suited 
to  the  consideration  of  environmental  poU- 
cy  questions.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  has 
proposed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate 
uh  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment 
■to  facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ¬ 
mental  Issues  that  would  normally  be  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  Senate  committees 
Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  En-vironment,  representative  of 


the  principal  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Sena'te  concerned  ■with  en'vlronmental  policy 
issues,  should  be  established  to  review  a 
proposed  annual  or  biennial  rejKirt  of  the 
President  on  the  state  of  the  en-vlromnent. 
Many  Congressmen,  however,  feel  that  the 
policy  of  es'tabllshlng  new  committees  to 
deal  ■with  each  new  problem  area  should  be 
resisted  and  that  the  present  committees 
should  assume  their  legislative  and  over¬ 
sight  responsibilities  in  this  area.  Meanwhile 
the  Informal  and  practical  operations  of  leg- 
Isla'tive  business  i>ermits  the  present  standing 
committees  to  function  •with  remarkable 
speed  and  dexterity  where  the  •will  to  legis¬ 
late  exists. 

In  summary,  policy  effectiveness  on  en¬ 
vironmental  iMues  will  require  some  form  of 
high-level  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
for  reviewing  and  reporting  on  the  sta'te  of 
the  en'vironment.  No  existing  body  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  function.  To  meet  'this 
need,  and  ■under  various  names,  a  council 
for  the  environment  has  been  suggested  and 
has  been  incorporated  in  munerous  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  Provisio  for  a  policy  assist¬ 
ing  body  in  the  executive  branch  suggests  to 
some  the  desirability  of  a  comparable  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Congress. 

5.  National  policy  and  international 
cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Glassboro  State  College  on  June  4, 1968.  Pres¬ 
ident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  permanent  “international  co^un- 
cil  on  the  human  environment.”  The  ecolog¬ 
ical  research  and  surveys  bill  first  offered  in 
1965  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  authorized 
participa-tiion  by  the  United  States  ■with 
‘‘other  governments  and  international  bodies 
in  environmental  research.”  Similarly,  S.  2805 
and  other  pending  measures  authorize 
“*  »  *  environmental  research  in  surround¬ 
ing  oceans  and  in  other  countries  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  ■writh  coordinat¬ 
ing  international  organizations  •  • 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  intent  of  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  and  with  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  on  matters  of  en¬ 
vironmental  research  and  policy  reinforce 
the  argument  for  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Although  the  United  States  could  co¬ 
operate  internationally  on  many  specific 
issues  ■without  a  national  policy,  it  could  do 
so  more  effectively  and  comprehensi^vely  if 
its  own  general  position  on  environmental 
policy  were  formally  and  publicly  enunciated. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  user  of, 
natural  resources  and  manipulator  of  nature 
in  all  history,  has  a  large  and  obvious  stake 
in  the  protection  and  wise  management  of 
man-environment  relationships  everywhere. 
Its  international  Interests  in  the  oceanic, 
polar,  and  outer  space  environments  are 
clear.  Effective  international,  environmental 
control  would,  under  most  foreseeable  con¬ 
tingencies,  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  could  hardly  be  prejudicial  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  any  nation.  Amer¬ 
ican  Interests  and  American  leadership 
would,  however,  be  greatly  strengthened  if 
the  Nation’s  commitment  to  a  sound  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy  at  home  were  clear. 

PART  II - QUESTIONS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment  hold  for 
the  future  of  government  in  the  United 
States?  At  the  least,  it  would  signify  a  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  American  people  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  future  management 
Of  their  environment.  It  would  not  imply  an 
all-inclusive  Federal  or  even  governmental 
environmental  administration.  ’The  task  to 
too  ■widespread,  multitudinous,  and  diverse 
to  be  wholly  performed  by  any  single  agency 
or  instrumentality.  There  are  Important 
roles  to  be  played  at  every  le^vel  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  many  sectors  of  the  nongovern¬ 


mental  economy.  Nevertheless  a  new  policy, 
and  particTilarly  a  major  one,  Is  certain  to 
arouse  some  apprehensions. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Oongress,  in  Sta'te  govern¬ 
ments,  and  among  businesses  whose  activities 
impinge  directly  upon  the  environment  and 
natural  resources,  there  would  be  imder- 
standable  concern  as  to  what  changes  for 
them  might  be  Implicit  in  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  The  objection  is  certain 
■to  be  raised  that  Government  is  already  too 
large  and  that  'there  are  already  too  many 
agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environment. 
“Please — not  one  more,”  will  be  an  oft- 
repea'ted  plea.  These  fears,  however,  are 
largely  those  that  always  accompany  a  new 
public  effort  regardless  of  its  purpose,  direc- 
■tlon,  or  ■ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people 
oppose,  in  principle,  public  action  on  behalf 
of  quality  in  the  environment.  It  is  imple¬ 
mentation  that  raises  questions  and  arouses 
apprehension. 

It  would  be  ■unconvincing  to  assert  that  no 
Interest,  enterprise,  or  activity  ■will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  a  national  environmental 
quality  effort.  There  is  no  area  of  public  pol¬ 
icy  that  does  not  Impose  obligations  upon, 
nor  limit  the  latitude  for  action  of  impor¬ 
tant  sectors  of  society.  But  while  activities 
harmful  to  man’s  needs  and  enjoyments  in 
the  en'vironment  must  necessarily  be  curbed, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  Americans,  ■without 
exception,  would  benefit  from  an  effective 
national  environmental  policy.  In  brief,  al¬ 
though  all  would  benefit,  a  relative  few  might 
be  required  to  make  adjustments  in  business 
procedures  or  in  technological  applications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  report  on 
the  need  for  a  national  policy  for  the  en¬ 
vironment  would  be  Incomplete  if  it  did  not 
raise,  at  least  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
some  major  questions  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  as  such  a  policy  would  imply.  These 
are  mainly  questions  of  how  a  decision  to 
establish  a  national  policy  would  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  practice.  They  are  questions 
to  be  answered  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  President.  But  in  their  answers,  the 
policy-determining  branches  of  Government 
will  need  to  consider  a  number  of  issues 
subsidiary  to  those  major  questions. 

To  better  illustrate  the  Issues  involved  in 
these  questions,  reference  ■will  be  made  to 
S.  2805.  No  claim  of  special  priority  Is  im¬ 
plied  by  these  references.  Many  of  the  bills 
now  pending  on  this  issue  have  similar  pro¬ 
visions.  Any  one  bill  might  serve  as  well  as 
any  other. 

1.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  an  environ- 
'  mental  policy  and  how  are  they  distlnguigh- 
able  from  other  areas  of  national  concern? 

This  is  the  fundamental  question.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  its  metes 
and  bounds  could  be  defined  more  clearly 
than  those  of  the  more  familiar  policy  areas 
of  national  defense,  foreign  relations,  civil 
rights,  public  health,  or  employment  secu¬ 
rity.  The  field  of  definition  can  be  narrowed, 
however,  by  identifying  those  concepts  ■with 
which  it  might  be  confused  but  from  which 
it  should  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Environmental  policy,  broadly  construed, 
is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  those  life-support  systems — 
natural  and  man  made — upon  which  the 
health,  happiness,  economic  welfare,  and 
physical  survival  of  human  beings  depend. 
(See  app.  D.)  The  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  in  the  full  and  complex  meaning  of 
this  term,  is  therefore  the  subject  matter 
of  environmental  policy.  The  term  em¬ 
braces  aspects  of  other  areas  of  related  pol¬ 
icy  or  civic  action,  and  it  is  Important  that 
environmental  policy  and  environmental 
quality,  in  the  broad  sense,  be  distinguished 
from  these  related  but  sometimes  dissimilar 
policies  or  movements. 

Environmental  policy  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  ■with  efforts  to  preserve  natural  or 
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historical  aspects  of  the  environment  In  a 
perpetually  unaltered  state.  Environmental 
quality  does  not  mean  Indiscriminate  preser- 
vatlonlsm,  but  It  does  imply  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  alternative  means  of  meeting 
human  needs  before  sacrificing  natural 
species  or  environments  to  other  competing 
demands.  — 

Environmental  quality  is  not  Identical 
with  any  of  the  several  schools  of  natural 
resources  conservation.  A  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  would  however,  necessarily  be 
concerned  with  natural  resource  Issues.  But 
the  total  environmental  needs  of  man — eth¬ 
ical,  esthetic,  physical,  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  economic — must  also  be  taken  Into 
account. 

Environmental  policy  Is  not  merely  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
problems  of  the  environment.  It  includes  a 
broader  range  of  considerations.  For  this 
reason  S.  2805,  in  proposing  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  does  not  stipulate 
that  Its  five  members  be  scientists,  although 
it  obviously  would  not  preclude  scientists 
among  them. 

One  of  the  few  differences  In  emphasis 
among  the  environmental  policy  bills  now 
before  the  Congress  has  to  do  with  the  role 
of  ecologists  and  of  the  science  of  ecology 
in  the  shaping  of  national  policy.  The  need 
for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  national 
assistance  for  ecological  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  present  trends  in  the  environment.  The 
science  of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the 
principal  ingredients  for  the  foundation  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment.  But 
national  policy  for  the  environment  Involves 
more  than  applied  ecology,  it  embraces  more 
than  any  one  science  and  more  than  science 
in  the  general  sense. 

The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy 
are  broader  than  any  but  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  of  policy  areas.  The  scope  and 
complexities  of  environmental  policy  greatly 
exceed  the  range  and  character  of  Issues 
considered,  for  example,  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  One  may  therefore  con¬ 
jecture,  without  derogation  to  the  unques¬ 
tionable  importance  of  the  economic  advisory 
function,  that  a  council  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  would,  in  time,  perhaps  equal  and 
even  exceed  in  influence  and  Importance 
any  of  the  specialized  conciliar  bodies  now 
in  existence.  For  this  reason  its  member¬ 
ship  should  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  breadth  and.  depth  of  national  interests 
in  man-environment  relationships.  The  ul¬ 
timate  scope  of  environmental  policy,  and 
the  relationship  of  a  high-level  implement¬ 
ing  council  to  existing  councils,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  advisory  agencies,  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  be,  or  need  to  be,  decided 
now,  nor  even  at  the  time  that  a  national 
policy  may  be  adopted.  The  Important  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  develop  a  policy  and  to 
provide  a  means  that  will  permit  its  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  executive 
agencies.  If  we  wait  until  we  are  certain  of 
the  dimensions  of  environmental  policy  and 
of  how  it  will  relate  to  other  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  functions  of  Government,  our  as¬ 
surance  will  be  of  no  practical  value.  It  will 
have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  help. 

2.  Upon  what  considerations  and  values 
should  a  national  environmental  policy  be 
based? 

If  it  is  ethical  for  man  to  value  his  chances 
for  survival,  to  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  his 
descendants,  to  respect  the  value  that  other 
men  place  upon  their  lives,  and  to  want  to 
obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer  without 
prejudicing  equal  opportunities  for  others, 
then  the  cornerstone  of  environmental  pol¬ 
icy  is  ethical.  That  cornerstone  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  environment  in  which  human 
life  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  lived 
with  the  fullest  possible  measures  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  health,  and  esthetic  satisfac¬ 


tion  that  can  be  fotmd.  No  government  is 
able  to  guarantee  that  these  values  can  be 
realized,  but  government  is  able  to  assist 
greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  such  values  are  at  least  realiz¬ 
able. 

Ethics,  like  justice,  is  not  easily  quantifi¬ 
able,  yet  few  would  argue  that  society  should 
not  seek  to  establish  justice  because  justice 
cannot  be  adequately  defined  or  quantified. 
Environmental  policy  is  a  point  at  which 
scientific,  humanistic,  political,  and  economic 
considerations  must  be  weighed,  evaluated, 
and  hopefully  reconciled.  Hard  choices  are 
inherent  in  many  policy  Issues.  The  sacrifice 
of  a  plant  or  animal  species,  for  example,  or 
of  a  unique  ecosystem  oxight  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  reasons  of  short-run  economy, 
convenience,  or  expediency.  The  philosophy 
of  reverence  for  life  would  be  an  appropriate 
guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that  must  at  times 
lead  to  a  decision  as  to  which  of  two  forms 
of  life  must  give  way  to  a  larger  purpose. 

The  natural  environment  has  been  ba¬ 
sically  “friendly”  toward  man.  Man’s  survival 
is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  en¬ 
vironment,  but  not  upon  the  unaltered 
operation  of  all  of  its  myriad  components. 
Pathogenic  micro-organisms,  for  example,  are 
not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection  against 
them  is  a  major  task  of  environmental  health 
and  medicine.  But  even  here,  respect  for  the 
incredible  variety,  resilience,  and  complexity 
of  nature  is  a  value  that  environmental 
policy  would  be  wise  to  conserve.  Frontal  at¬ 
tacks  upon  man’s  environmental  enemies  or 
competitors,  identified  as  pathogens  or  as 
“pests,”  have  miscarried  too  often  to  en¬ 
courage  the  thought  that  direct  action  on 
threats  in  the  environment  are  always'wise, 
economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  values  to  be  served  by  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  is  broad  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  its  scope  might  be  defined  may 
be  obtained  from  the  provisions  of  S.  2805 
which  specify  the  considerations  to  which 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  should 
respond:  “Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of 
training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and^de- 
scriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of 
this  Nation.” 

The  assessment  and  interpretation  of  these 
needs  and  interests  is  obviously  a  function 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No 
more  than  in  the  election  of  legislators  or  in 
the  appointment  of  judges,  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  stipulate  how  these  or  other  values 
should  be  understood  and  weighted.  The 
reputations  and  characters  of  the  individuals 
appointed  to  the  Council  would  offer  the  best 
indications  of  how  the  specifications  of  the 
law  might  be  construed.  But  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Council  need  not  be 
wholly  subjective  or  based  upon  speculative 
data.  The  methods  of  systems  analysis, 
cybernetics,  telemetry,  photogrammetry,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  satellite  surveillance,  and  com¬ 
puter  technology  are  now  being  applied  to 
a  wide  range  of  environmental  relationships. 
New  statistical  and  computerized  simulation 
techniques  are  rapidly  bringing  ecology  from 
what  has  been  described  as  “one  of  the  most 
unsophisticated  of  the  sciences,”  to  what 
may  become  one  of  the  most  complex,  in¬ 
tellectually  demanding  and  conceptually 
powerful  of  the  sciences. 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations 
upon  which  a  national  environmental  policy 
should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive 
than  the  values  and  considerations  that  men 
seek  to  realize  in  the  environment.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  values  and  considera¬ 
tions  science  can  play  a  role  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  But  neither  science,  nor  any  other 
field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  environmental 


jx)llcles  are  based.  The  full  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  humanistic  disciplines  afford  the 
Informational  background  against  which 
value  judgments  on  environmental  policy 
may  most  wisely  be  made. 

3.  How  should  the  Information  needed  for  a 
national  environmental  policy  be  obtained 
and  utilized? 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  environmental  policy,  this  one  is 
probably  the  least  difficult.  It  is  in  part  a 
technical  question;  yet  to  describe  it  as  tech¬ 
nical  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  can  be  easily 
answered.  ’There  is  no  present  system  for 
bringing  together,  analyzing,  collating,  di¬ 
gesting,  Interpreting,  and  disseminating  ex¬ 
isting  information  on  the  environment.  'There 
is  accordingly  no  reliable  way  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  aspects  of  man-environment  rela¬ 
tionships  are  unresearched  or  hitherto  un¬ 
identified.  The  question  is  less  difficult  than 
others  primarily  because  it  is  clearly  possible 
to  design  an  information  system,  to  fund  its 
implementation,  and  to  put  it  into  effect. 
The  particular  form  in  which  the  data  should 
finally  appear,  and  the  method  of  its  subse¬ 
quent  disposition  are  more  problematic. 

’Title  I  of  S.  2805,  and  other  measures  pro¬ 
posed  on  behalf  of  a  national  environmental 
policy,  make  provision  for  the  functions  of 
information  gathering,  storage  and  retrieval, 
dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  avail¬ 
able  Information  through  assistance  to  re¬ 
search  and  training.  The  detailed  provisions 
of  S.  2805  on  an  environmental  Information 
system  are  numerous  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  The  significant  feature  of  these 
provisions  is  that  they  create  an  Information 
system  designed  and  Intended  to  serve  the 
policymaking  processes  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills 
place  this  Information  function  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
But  they  relate  its  data-gathering  functions 
to  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they 
provide  for  the  transmittal  of  its  findings  to 
a  high-level  teviewing  body  and  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Congress.  In  the  provision  for 
organizing  environmental  information  into 
a  form  that  is  usable  for  policy  formation, 
this  proposal  represents  a  step  toward  greater 
rationality  in  government  and  toward  the 
more  effective  use  of  modern  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  technology  to  serve  public  pur¬ 
poses. 

4.  How  should  a  national  environmental 
policy  be  implemented  and  periodically  re¬ 
viewed  for  refinery  or  revision? 

Some  innovation  and  restructuring  of  pol¬ 
icy-forming  Institutions  will  be  required  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  Our  present  governmental  or¬ 
ganization  has  not  been  designed  to  deal  with 
environmental  policy  in  any  basic  or  coherent 
manner.  (See  app.  C).  The  extent  to  which 
governmental  reorganization  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  cannot  be  determined  absolutely  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  experience.  But  it  does  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  some  new  facility  at  the  highest 
levels  of  policy  formulation  will  be  needed 
to  provide  a  point  at  which  environmental 
policy  issues  cutting  across  the  jurisdictional 
lines  of  existing  agencies  can  be  identified 
and  analyzed,  and  at  which  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  man’s  relationships 
with  his  environment  can  be  reduced  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  issues  capable  of  being  studied,  de¬ 
bated,  and  acted  upon  by  the  President,  the 
Congresr,  and  the  American  people.  As  we 
have  seen,  some  of  the  bills  on  environmental 
policy  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (see  app.  B)  pro¬ 
vide  a  point  of  focus  for  this  new  area  of 
policy  through  a  high-level  board  or  council. 
Many  of  these  bills  provide  for  periodic  re¬ 
ports  on  the  state  of  the  environment  to 
the  policy-determining  institutions  of  the 
Nation — the  President  and  the  Congress — 
and,  as  these  reports  are  matters  of  public 
record,  to  the  American  people  who  must  be 
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the  final  Judges  of  the  level  of  environmen¬ 
tal  quality  they  are  willing  to  support. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  the  finding,  analysis  and 
presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data  are 
needed.  A  vast  amount  of  data  is  now  col¬ 
lected  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private  re¬ 
search  organizations;  but  this  data  is  un¬ 
even  in  its  coverage  of  the  various  aspects  of 
environmental  policy.  For  example,  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  technical  information 
on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pollution, 
but  comparatively  little  research  on  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  aspects  of  environmental 
policy.  Much  of  the  data  now  available  is  in 
a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  purposes.  The 
sheer  mass  of  data,  much  of  it  highly  tech¬ 
nical  on  certain  major  environmental  prob¬ 
lems,  is  a  serious  Impediment  to  its  use.  For 
this  reason,  the  legislative  proposals  on  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy  provide  a  system 
for  reinforcing,  supplementing,  and  correlat¬ 
ing  the  fiow  of  information  on  the  state  of 
the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level 
reviewing  and  reporting  agency  and  (b)  an 
information  gathering  and  organizing  sys¬ 
tem,  are  the  essential  structural  innovations 
proposed  in  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for 
implementing  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Would  these  additions  to  the  present 
structure  of  government  be  sufiacient  to  im¬ 
plement  a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  in  particular  would  the 
proposed  high  level  Council  be  related  to 
other  agencies  in  the  federal  structure  of 
government? 

New  policies  and  programs  imply  structures 
appropriate  to  their  functions  and  may  call 
for  new  relationships  among  existing  agen¬ 
cies.  To  construct  a  comprehensive  struc¬ 
ture  for  environmental  administration  will 
require  time,  and  meanwhile  the  need  for 
leadership  in  Informing  the  people  and  in 
formulating  policy  recommendations  and  al¬ 
ternatives  grows  more  urgent.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  introduced  propose  that  a  Council  for 
Environmental  Quality  be  established  in  the 
Executive  Ofiice  of  the  President.  In  effect, 
the  Council  would  be  acting  as  agent  for  the 
President.  It  would  need  Information  from 
the  various  Federal  departments,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  Independent  agencies  that,  under 
prevailing  organization,  it  could  not  as  easily 
obtain  if  it  were  located  at  a  level  coequal  or 
subordinate  to  the  division  of  Government 
whose  programs  it  must  review.  Reinforcing 
this  consideration  is  the  distribution  of 
environment-affecting  activities  among  al¬ 
most  every  Federal  agency. 

Objections  may  be  raised  that  there  are 
already  too  many  councils  and  committees 
established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Some  students  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  argue  that  a  simplification  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  clarification  of  existing  responsi¬ 
bilities  should  take  precedent  over  any  new 
programs  or  agencies.  The  answer  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  lies  in  an  assessment  of  relative 
priorities.  Is  each  of  the  councils  or  com¬ 
parable  agencies  now  established  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President  more  impor¬ 
tant,  of  greater  urgency,  or  of  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  public  welfare,  than  the 
proposed  Council  on  Environmental  Quality? 
What  criteria  Indicate  how  many  conciliar 
bodies  are  “too  many”?  These  questions  are 
not  merely  rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot 
be  answered  here,  they  are  obviously  germane 
to  the  issue  of  governmental  organization 
and  to  the  way  in  which  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy  is  formulated  and  made 
effective. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  a  major  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  Federal  departments  in  which 
public  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
environment  would,  like  defense  or  foreign 
relations,  become  a  major  focus  for  public 
policy.  Proposals  tending  in  this  direction 
and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  have  been  made  over  several  de¬ 
cades.  A  prominent  news  magazine  took  up 
this  line  of  reasoning  in  a  recent  editorial 
declaring  that  “*  •  »  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Environment.”  But  a  major  restructuring  of 
functions  in  the  Federal  administrative  es¬ 
tablishment  cannot  be  accomplished  easily 
or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be 
most  plausible  as  a  part  of  a  more  general 
restructing  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
multiplication  of  high-level  councils  and 
interagency  committees  may  Indicate  that 
a  restructuring  is  needed.  (See  app.  C.) 
Some  of  the  complexity  of  present  arrange¬ 
ments  for  policy  formulation  and  review  re¬ 
flects  the  confusion  often  attending  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to 
another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  office  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and 
flexible  administrative  structure,  is  that  of 
the  “superdepartment.”  One  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  already  exists  as  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  A  Department  of  the  Environment 
might  be  another.  The  substance  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  organizational  changes  that  super¬ 
departments  might  imply  are  germane  to  a 
discussion  of  environmental  administration, 
but  they  require  no  further  exploration  in 
this  report  beyond  the  following  three 
points:  First,  they  would  be  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  than  present  departments,  probably  no 
more  than  seven  to  nine;  second,  they 
would  be  oriented  broadly  to  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  entire  population,  and  third, 
they  would  be  planning  and  coordinative 
rather  than  directly  operational,  assuming, 
to  some  degree,  certain  of  the  tasks  that  now 
fall  heavily  on  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  review  and  coordination 
of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  in 
the  concept  of  “horizontal  authority”  or 
matrix  organization.  This  organizational  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  employed  in  multifunc¬ 
tional,  cross-bureau,  projects  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  in  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration.  Under  a 
temporary  structure  for  project  management, 
it  structures  across  normal  hlerarchal  lines 
and  working  relationships  among  the  neces¬ 
sary  personnel  and  skills.  The  concept  might 
be  applicable  to  Interagency  attack  upyon  spe¬ 
cific  problems  of  environmental  policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  if 
and  when  needed,  are  functions  that  the 
Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of 
Government.  The  device  of  an  annual  or 
biennial  report  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  environment  of¬ 
fers  the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination 
by  the  Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance 
of  the  President’s  message,  but  of  national 
policy  itself.  In  many  respects,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  accompanied  by  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  Nation’s  goals, 
needs,  and  policies  in  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment  could  attain  many  of  the  ends  sought 
by  those  who  propiose  reorganization. 

SUMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  its  environment, 
the  unprecedented  pressures  of  population 
and  the  Impact  of  science  and  technology 
make  a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression 
“environmental  quality”  symbolizes  the  com¬ 
plex  and  interrelating  aspects  of  man’s  de¬ 
pendence  upon  his  environment.  Tlirough 
science,  we  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-en¬ 
vironment  relationships.  The  evidence  re¬ 
quiring  timely  public  action  is  clear.  The 
Nation  has  overdrawn  its  bank  account  in 
life-sustaining  natural  elements.  For  these 
elements — air  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  at  present  provides  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now 
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costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  in  opportunities 
foregone,  in  impairment  of  health,  and  in 
discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  in  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  in¬ 
comes,  and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  “interest  charges”  in  environmental  de¬ 
terioration  will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial  ac¬ 
tion  and  of  getting  onto  a  soilnd  basis  for 
the  future  will  never  be  less  than  it  is  today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would 
be  important  byproducts  of  an  environmental 
quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public 
objectives  in  their  own  right.  But  the  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  for  an  environmental  quality 
program  are  more  deeply  based.  The  survival 
of  man,  in  a  world  in  which  decency  and 
dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason  for 
bringing  man’s  Impact  on  his  environment 
under  informed  and  responsible  control.  The 
economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  life  sustain¬ 
ing  environment  are  unavoidable.  We  have 
not  understood  the  necessity  for  respecting 
the  limited  capacities  of  nature  in  accommo¬ 
dating  itself  to  man’s  exactions,  nor  have 
we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of  adaptation 
to  deteriorating  conditions.  In  our  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environment  we  have  exceeded 
its  adaptive  and  recuperative  powers  and  in 
one  form  or  another  must  now  pay  directly 
the  costs  of  obtaining  air,  water,  soil,  and  liv¬ 
ing  space  in  quantities  and  qualities  sufficient 
to  our  needs.  Economic  good  sense  requires 
the  declaration  of  a  policy  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  environmental  quality  program 
now.  Today  we  have  the  option  of  channeling 
some  of  our  wealth  into  the  protection  of  our 
future.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  in  an  adequate 
and  timely  manner  we  may  find  ourselves 
confronted,  even  in  this  generation,  with  en¬ 
vironmental  catastrophe  that  could  render 
our  wealth  meaningless  and  which  no 
amount  of  money  could  ever  cure. 

Appendix  A — ^Documentation  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Problems 

Following  is  a  partial  listing  of  recent  writ¬ 
ings  on  environmental  problems  subdivided 
under  five  headings:  (1)  “Technical  Reports,” 
(2)  “Conferences  and  Symposiums,”  (3) 
“Journals,”  (4)  “News  Articles  and  Speeches,” 
and  (5)  “Books,  Yearbooks,  and  Pamphlets.” 

PART  1 - TECHNICAL  REPORTS 

The  Adequacy  of  Technology  for  Pollution 
Abatement.  Reixirt  of  the  Research  Manage¬ 
ment  Panel  through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science  Research,  and  Development  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress,  2d 
session.  Washington,  1966. 

Air  Pollution:  A  National  Sample.  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  1562. 

Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near  Air¬ 
port.  A  report  of  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel. 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  March  1966. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Disposal  of  Radioactive  Waste  on  Rand. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re¬ 
search  Council.  Publication  519,  1957. 

Effective  Use  of  the  Sea.  Report  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Energy  R.  &  D.  and  National  Progress.  An 
interdepartmental  study.  (The  President 
designated  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology  and  the  Chairman  of 
Economic  Advisers  aS  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee.) 

Environmental  Improvement:  Air,  Water 
and  Soil.  Department  of  Agriculture  Grad¬ 
uate  School. 

Environmental  Pollution:  A  Challenge  to 
Science  and  Technology.  Report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel¬ 
opment  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
89th  Congress,  2d  session.  Serial  8.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1966. 

Municipal  Refuse  Disposal.  Prepared  by 
the  American  Public  Works  Association, 
Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago,  1966. 
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Interagency  Environmental  Hazards  Coor¬ 
dination:  Pesticides  and  Public  Policy.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  U.S.  Senate,  made  by  its  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations.  July  21,  1966.  Government 
Printing  Oflce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kehoe,  Robert  A.  Public  Health  in  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Society.  Prom  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  "Man  Versus  Environment.’’ 
May  5-6,  1958.  Published  with  the  support  of 
DREW 

McKiever,  M.  F.  National  Health  Findings 
of  Occupational  Health  Interest.  Public 
Health  Services  Publication  No.  1418. 

Radioactive  Contamination  of  the  En¬ 
vironment:  Public  Health  Action.  Report  to 
the  Surgeon  General  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Radiation. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Health  Problems.  Report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Air  Pollution.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  908,  1962,  pp. 
65-96. 

Restoring  the  Quality  of  our  Environment, 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution 
Panel,  President’s  Science  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  The  White  House.  November  1965. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources.  Senate  Report  29,  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  session,  January  1961. 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  980, 
1962,  pp.  215-253. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation.  Natural  Resources  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development  Committee. 

Securing  Health  in  Our  Urban  Future.  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service,  by  his  Advisory  Committee  on  Urban 
Health  Affairs. 

A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  Environment.  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  a  Task  Force  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Health  and  Related  Problems. 

Use  of  Pesticides.  Report  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Waste  Management  and  Control.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council.  Publication  1400,  1966. 

Weather  and  Climate  Modification.  Report 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  Weather  Modi¬ 
fication,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Weather  and  Climate  Modification  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Prospects.  Report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council. 

PART  2 - CONFERENCES  AND  SYMPOSIUMS 

Beauty  for  America.  Proceedings  of  a  White 
House  Conference. 

Darling,  F.,  and  Milton,  F.  P.,  eds.  Future 
Environments  of  North  America.  The  record 
of  a  conference  convened  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  in  April  1965  at  Alrlie  House, 
Warrenton,  'Va.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  National 
History  Press,  1966,  767  pages.  (HC95  D33) 

Eckardt,  R.  E.  Challenge  of  Our  Environ¬ 
ment.  Archives  of  Environmental  Health 
9:127-132.  July  1964.  Discussion  10:131-134. 
January  1965. 

Lowenthal,  D.  Conference  on  the  Future 
Environment  of  North  America.  Geographical 
Review  55:438-441.  July  1965. 

Minimum  Habitable  Surfaces.  Fanaily 
Housing  Commission  of  the  International 
Union  of  Family  Organization.  1957.  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Cologne.  Published  in  Brussels. 

Texas  Conference  on  our  Environmental 
Crisis,  organized  by  the  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  the  University  of  Texas,  November  21, 
22,  and  23,  1965.  Austin,  Tex.,  1966.  255  pages. 

PART  3 - JOURNALS 

Abrams,  C.  Uses  of  Land  in  Cities.  Scientific 
American  213:150-156.  September  1965. 

Air  Conservation.  Report  of  the  Air  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Publication  No.  80,  AAAS,  Washington,  D.C., 

1965. 

Altshuler,  A.  Goals  of  Comprehensive  Plan¬ 
ning.  Response  to  Altshuler:  “Comprehensive 
planning  As  a  Process.”  J.  Friedmann.  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Planners  Journal  31 : 186-197. 
August  1965. 

Arnold,  D.  O.,  and  Gold,  D.  Facilitation  Ef¬ 
fect  of  social  Environment.  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly  28:513-516.  Pall  1964. 

Bacon,  E.  N.  City  As  An  Act  of  Will.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record  141:113-128.  January  1967. 

Baer,  R.  A.  Land  Misuse:  A  Theological 
Concern.  Christian  Century  83:1239-1241. 
October  12,  1966.  Discussion  83:1445,  1480. 
November  23-30,  1966. 

Bailey,  J.  City  Meets  the  Space  Age.  Sum¬ 
mer  study  on  science  and  urban  development. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Architectural  Forum 
126 :  60-63  -|- .  January  1967. 

Barker,  R.  G.  On  the  Nature  of  the  En¬ 
vironment.  Journal  of  Social  Issues  19:17-38. 
October  1963. 

Barnes,  E.  L.  Remarks  on  Continuity  and 
Change.  Perspecta  No.  9-10,  291-298.  1965. 

Bucket,  W.  Creating  Man’s  Environment  in 
Tomorrow’s  Cities.  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health  9:609-614.  November  1964. 

Brower,  S.  Expressive  Environment.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum  124:38-39.  April  1966. 

Cliff,  E.  P.  A  More  Beautiful  America — For¬ 
estry’s  Latest  Challenge,  Southern  Lumber¬ 
man  211  (2632):  102-103.  December  15,  1965. 

Coleman,  W.  Science  and  Symbol  in  the 
Turner  Frontier  Hypothesis.  American  His¬ 
torical  Review  72:22—49.  October  1966. 

Craig,  J.  B.  Natural  Beauty — The  Follow 
Through.  American  Forests  71(10):  12-15, 
54^55.  October  1965. 

Dickinson,  William  B.,  Jr.  Noise  Suppres¬ 
sion.  Editorial  Research  Reports.  October  20, 
1963. 

Edgerton,  R.  B.  Cultural  Versus  Ecological 
Factors  in  the  Expression  of  Values,  Atti¬ 
tudes,  and  Personality  Characteristics.  Amer¬ 
ican  Anthropologists  67:442—447.  April  1965. 

Environment  and  Behavior.  American  Be¬ 
havioral  Scientist  10:3-31.  September  1966. 

Galbraith,  J.  K.  Economics  and  Environ¬ 
ment.  American  Institute  of  Architects  Jour¬ 
nal  46:55-58.  September  1966. 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  and  Freeman,  O.  L.  Natural 
Beauty  and  Conservation.  Soil  Conservation 
30:213.  April  1965. 

Libby,  W.  F.  Man’s  Place  in  the  Physical 
Universe.  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
21:12-17.  September  1965. 

Llewelyn-Davies,  R.  Ekistics,  the  Future 
Pattern  of  Human  Settlements.  Architectural 
Review.  138:399-401.  December  1965. 

Lynch,  K.  City  as  Environment.  Scientific 
American  213:209-214-)-.  September  1965. 

Man  and  His  Habitat:  Symposium.  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists  21:18-30,  March; 
16-26,  April;  2—11,  May;  6-25  June  1965. 

Man’s  Response  to  the  Physical  Environ¬ 
ment.  Journal  of  Social  Issues  22:1-136.  Oc¬ 
tober  1966. 

Michelson,  W.  Empirical  Analysis  of  Urban 
Environment  Preferences.  American  Institute 
of  Planners  Journal  32:355-360.  November 

1966. 

Pierce,  Charles  D.  Pollution  of  Water  Sup¬ 
plies.  Editorial  Research  Reports.  December 
8,  1960,  pp.  905-917. 

Rockefeller,  L.  S.  Our  Outdoor  Heritage — 
What  We  Are  Doing  To  Preserve  It.  Planning 
and  Civic  Comment  30:5-8.  March  1964. 

Schmid,  A.  A.  Quality  of  the  Environment 
and  Man:  Some  Thoughts  on  Economic  In¬ 
stitutions.  Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  21:89—91.  May  1966. 

Shaffer,  Helen  B.  Air  Pollution.  Editorial 
Research  Reports.  Vol.  1,  pp.  303-318,  April 
26,  1967. 

Skotheim,  R.  A.  Environmental  Interpre¬ 
tations  of  Ideas  by  Beard,  Barrington,  and 
Curti.  Pacific  Historical  Review  33:35-44. 
February  1964. 

Sonnenfeld,  J.  Variable  Values  in  Space 
and  Landscape.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature 
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of  environmental  necessity.  Journal  of  So¬ 
cial  Issues  22:71-82.  October  1966. 

Thiry,  P.  Total  Design.  American  Institu¬ 
te  of  Architects  Journal  45:75-78.  June  1966. 

Thompson^  B.  Reflections  on  Environ¬ 
ment.  Architectural  Record  139:110-120. 
January  1966. 

Twiss,  R.  H.,  and  Litton,  R.  B.  Resource 
Use  in  the  Regional  Landscape.  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Journal  6(1):76-81.  January  1966. 

Udall,  S.  L.  The  Conservation  Challenge  of 
the  Sixties.  Planning  and  Civic  Comment 
30 : 1-4,  March  1964. 

Wadleigh,  C.  H.  Coming  to  Terms  With 
Nature.  Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  20:43-45.  March  1965. 

Wolman,  A.  Impact  of  Population  Changes 
on  the  Environment.  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  55:1032-1038;  same  American 
Water  Works  Association  Journal  57:811- 
818.  July  1965. 

Worenop,  Richard  L.  Water  Resources  and 
National  Water  Needs.  Editorial  Research 
Reports.  Vol.  II,  pp.  585-601, 1965. 

PART  4. - NEWS  ARTICLES  AND  SPEECHES 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Creative  Conser- 
avtion  of  Natural  Beauty.  Address  by  John 
A.  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  before  Virginia  Nurserymen’s 
Association,  Arlington,  Va.  January  23,  1966. 
Washington,  1966.  9  pages. 

- Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  14th  annual 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  indus¬ 
trial  landscaping  awards  limeheon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  November  15,  1966.  10  pages. 

America  the  Beautiful.  Economist  214:778. 
February  20,  1965. 

American  City:  Crisis  or  Renaissance. 
Senior  Scholastic  86:6-9.  April  29,  1965. 

Brophy,  B.  Menace  of  Nature.  New  States¬ 
man  70:351.  September  10,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Remarks  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  pre¬ 
pared  for  delivery  to  White  House  Conference 
for  State  Legislative  Leaders,  June  16,  1966. 
Washington,  1966.  9  pages. 

Diamond,  H.  L.  Politics  of  Beauty.  Excerpt 
from  addresses.  Parks  and  Recreation  1 : 138- 
141  +.  February  1966. 

Malde,  H.  E.  Environment  and  Man  in  Arid 
America.  Science  145:123-129,  July  10,  1964. 

Man  and  His  Bruised  Planet.  Science  News 
91:5-6.  January  7,  1967. 

U.S.  President  (Lyndon  B.  Johnson.)  Pre¬ 
serving  Our  Natural  Heritage.  Message  from 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
programs  for  controlling  pollution  and  pre¬ 
serving  our  natural  and  historical  heritage. 
Washington  Government  Printing  Office, 
1966.  10  pages  (H.  Doc.  387,  89th  Cong.,  sec¬ 
ond  sess.) 

Revelle,  R.  Environment:  Land,  Air,  Water. 
New  Republic  151:25  —  28  +  .  November  7, 
1964. 

Rockefeller,  L.  S.  Business  and  Beauty.  Ad¬ 
dress,  December  2,  1965.  Vital  speeches 

32:291-221,  January  15,  1966.  Same,  Audubon 
Magazine  68:  112-115,  March  1966. 

Rockefeller,  L.  S.  Quality  of  Environment. 
Excerpts  from  remarks.  May  21,  1965.  Amer¬ 
ican  Forests  71:11.  June  1965. 

’Train,  R.  E.  America  the  Beautiful.  Key¬ 
note  address  American  Forests  71(10)  :  16-19, 
46-47,  49-50.  October  1965. 
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Appendix  B — Environmental  Legislation 
Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 

The  two  problems — one  with  respect  to 
national  environmental  (or  resource)  policy 
and  the  other  regarding  executive  organi¬ 
zation — have  been  the  subjects  of  a  large 
body  of  proposed  legislation.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  Senator  James  E.  Murray  proposed 

5.  2549  which  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  of  Resource  and  Conservation  Ad¬ 
visers  in  the  Office  of  the  President.  Similar 
or  related  bills  have  been  introduced  in  sub¬ 
sequent  Congresses.  A  partial  list  of  bills 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  is  given 
below : 

senate 

S.  843.  Mr.  Mondale  and  others.  February 

6,  1967.  Government  Operations.  Full  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act:  Estab¬ 
lishes  a  Cojmcil  of  Social  Advisers,  and  di¬ 
rects  it  to  compile  and  analyze  social  statis¬ 
tics,  devise  a  system  of  social  indicators,  help 
develop  program  priorities,  evaluate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  Impact  of  our  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  establishment  of  national  social 
policies. 

Requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  Con¬ 
gress  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation’s  social  health,  specifying  progress 
made,  listing  goals  for  the  future  and  speci¬ 
fying  policies  for  achieving  these  objectives. 

Provides  for  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress 
to  review  the  President’s  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  our  social  health.  Just  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  exercises  over¬ 
sight  responsibility  in  economic  matters. 

S.  886.  Mr.  Moss  and  others.  February  7, 
1967.  Government  Operations.  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  Act:  Redesignates  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources.  Transfers  vari¬ 
ous  departments  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  1305.  Mr.  Allott  and  others.  March  15, 
1967.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Provides 
that  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  by  January  20,  of  each  year,  a  report 
on  science  and  technology  which  shall  set 
forth  ( 1 )  the  existing  major  policies  of  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  (2)  the  impact  of  major  developments 
of  science  in  the  progress  of  such  programs, 
(3)  major  goals  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  private  research  organizations,  (4) 
financial  information  on  the  funding  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  research  projects  across  the  Nation, 
and  (5)  his  recommendations  for  necessary 
legislation. 

Establishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  composed  of  eight  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  eight  Members  of  the  House, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  to  assist  the  Pres¬ 
ident  by  holding  hearings  and  collecting  rele¬ 
vant  data,  in  the  compilation  of  material  for 
the  report. 

S.  1347.  Mr.  Javits.  March  21,  1967.  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Establish  a  12-member 
Federal  Council  of  Health  within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  3-year  terms  to  (1)  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  continuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Nation’s 
health,  including  disaster  planning,  (2)  ini¬ 
tiate  study  and  development  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
health  manpower,  services,  and  facilities  and 
to  moderate  the  rising  trend  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  and  (3)  to  advise  and  consult 
with  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Budget  Bureau,  on  policies  and 
programs  concerned  with  health  services, 
manpower,  and  facilities. 
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S.  2789.  Mr.  Nelson.  December  14,  1967.  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  study  and  surveys,  documenta¬ 
tion  and  description  of  natural  environ¬ 
mental  systems  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  understanding  and  evaluating 
the  condition  of  these  systems  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  those  concerned  with 
natural  resources  management.  Authorizes 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee. 

S.  2805.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Kuchel.  De¬ 
cember  15,  1967.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  and 
research  relating  to  the  Nation’s  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality.  Establishes  a  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality. 

S.  3031.  Mr.  Nelson.  February  26,  1968.  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  Requires  the  President  to  make 
an  annual  environmental  quahty  report  to 
Congress  and  provides  that  the  report  set 
forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  systems  of  the  Nation,  and  (2)  the 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  such  environments 
and  the  effect  of  those  trends  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Nation. 

Creates  a  five-member  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  directs  it  to  oversee  the 
program  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  (1)  determine  to  what  extent 
these  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  environmental  quality  and 
(2)  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret  conditions 
and  trends  in  environmental  quality. 

Provides  that  the  principal  task  of  the 
Council  be  to  develop  within  a  5-year  period 
comprehensive  national  poUcles  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

S,  Res.  68.  Mr.  Muskie  and  others.  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1967.  Government  Operations.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Technology  and  Human  Environ¬ 
ment. 

HOUSE 

H.R.  258.  Mr.  Bennett.  January  10,  1967. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  research,  study  and  surveys,  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  description  of  the  natural 
environmental  systems  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  understanding  and 
evaluating  the  condition  of  these  systems 
and  to  provide  information  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  natural  resources  management. 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  advisory 
committees. 

H.R.  3753.  Mr.  Dlngell.  January  25,  1967. 
Government  Operations.  Consolidates  water 
quality  management  and  pollution  control 
authorities  and  functions  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  administer  such 
functions  through  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Administration. 

H.R.  4480.  Mr.  Hathaway.  February  1,  1967. 
Government  Operations.  Marine  and  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Affairs  Coordination  Act:  Establishes 
an  Executive  Department  of  Marine  and 
Atmospheric  Affairs  headed  by  a  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Provides  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  same  manner. 

Transfers  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Atmospheric  Affairs  the  functions  of  the 
major  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
marine  and  atmospheric  affairs. 

Establishes  as  a  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  a  new  coordinating  Office  of  Marine 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources. 

Establishes  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
for  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs  to  carry 
out  the  policies  outlined  in  the  act. 
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H.R.  4893.  Mr.  Moss.  February  6,  1967. 
Government  Operations.  Consolidates  water 
quality  management  and  pollution  control 
authorities  and  functions  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  administer  such 
functions  through  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Administration. 

H.R.  6698.  Mr.  Daddario.  March  7,  1967. 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Creates  a  five- 
member  Technology  Assessment  Board  whose 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Gives  the  Board  the  duty  of  (1)  Identify¬ 
ing  the  potentials  of  applied  research  and 
technology  and  promoting  ways  and  means 
to  accomplish  their  transfer  into  practical 
use,  and  (2)  identifying  the  undesirable  by¬ 
products  of  such  research  and  technology, 
in  advance,  and  informing  the  public  of 
their  potential  in  order  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  them. 

Provides  for  a  12-member  General  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Board,  and  provides 
that  the  Council  members  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

H.R.  7796.  Mr.  Dlngell.  March  23,  1967.  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs;  referred  to  Science 
and  Astronautics,  April  17,  1967.  Directs  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  beginning 
June  30,  1968,  an  annual  environmental 
quality  report  setting  forth  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation, 
with  a  view  toward  improving  man’s  living 
conditions. 

Creates  a  three-member  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  assist  in  the  compilation,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  preparation  of  environmental  data 
for  the  report,  together  with  its  recommen¬ 
dations  for  development  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation’s  environment. 

H.R.  8601.  Mr.  Blatnlk.  April  17,  1967.  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  airshed  quality 
commissions  and  airshed  quality  regions 
when  so  requested  by  a  Governor  of  one  of 
two  or  more  contiguous  States,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  threatening  air  pollu¬ 
tion  situation  in  such  States,  an  adequate 
abatement  program  does  not  exist,  and  that 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health.  Makes  provisions  for  administration 
of  the  airshed  quality  regions  and  the  com¬ 
mission’s  duties. 

Creates  a  Federal  Air  Quality  Improvement 
Administration  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
Provides  that  the  head  of  this  Administra¬ 
tion  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  who  shall 
assist  the  Secretary  in  supervising  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Air  Quality  Improvement  Administra¬ 
tion. 

H.R.  10261.  Mr.  Ottinger.  May  23,  1967.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  Establishes  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  and  directs  it  to  compile  and 
analyze  social  statistics,  devise  a  system  of 
social  indicators,  help  develop  program  pri¬ 
orities,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  impact 
of  our  efforts  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
advise  the  President  in  the  establishment  of 
national  social  policies. 

Requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  Con¬ 
gress  an  annual  report  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation’s  social  health,  specifying  progress 
made,  listing  goals  for  the  future,  and  speci¬ 
fying  policies  for  achieving  these  objectives. 

Provides  for  a  joint  committee  of  Congress 
to  review  the  President’s  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  our  social  health,  just  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  exercises  over¬ 
sight  responsibility  in  economic  matters. 

H.R. 13211.  Mr.  Tunney.  September  28,  1967. 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Creates  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
of  Ecological  Advisers  composed  of  nine 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Directs  the  Council  to  study  the  na¬ 
tional  environment  and  national  ecology  of 


the  Nation  and  report  to  the  President. 
Grants  it  necessary  powers. 

H.R.  15614.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  February  27, 
1968.  Government  Operations.  Establishes 
within  the  executive  department  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Health  who  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Provides  for  the  appointment 
of  five  Assistant  Secretaries  and  a  General 
Counsel  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Transfers  to  the  new  Department 
are  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Mr.  St.  Onge.  April  6, 
1967.  Rules.  Establishes  a  10-member  joint 
congressional  committee  to  study  all  the 
problems  involved  in  the  extraordinary  pollu¬ 
tion  of  air  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by 
the  extraction,  manufacture,  transportation, 
or  storage  of  substances  harmful  to  human, 
animal,  or  plant  life. 

H.J.  Res.  1321.  Mr.  Ottinger.  June  13,  1968. 
Judiciary.  Amends  the  Constitution  by  add¬ 
ing  a  “conservation  bill  of  rights”  asserting 
the  “right  of  the  people  to  clean  air,  pme 
water,  freedom  from  excessive  and  unneces¬ 
sary  noise,  and  the  natural,  scenic,  historic 
and  esthetic  qualities  of  their  environment.” 


Appendix  C — Federal  Administration  of 
Environmental  Programs 
The  Federal  offices,  agencies  and  commit¬ 
tees  listed  below  contribute  a  substantial 
share  of  their  time  and  operating  effort  to 
administration  and  study  of  environment- 
oriented  programs. 

1.  federal  agencies 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary: 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service. 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Forest  Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

International  Agricultural  Development 
Service. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 

Federal  Extension  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Environmental  Science  Service  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Environmental  Data  Service. 

Weather  Bureau. 

Institutes  for  Environmental  Research. 
National  Environmental  Satellite  Center. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Department  of  Defense 
•  Secretary 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  i 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary: 

Public  Health  Service. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Control. 

National  Institutes  of  Health. 

National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control. 
National  Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Waste. 

National  Environmental  Sciences  Center. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


'  Currently  reorganizing. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary : 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan  De¬ 
velopment. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary : 

Land  and  Facilities  Development  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Urban  Transportation  Administration. 
Office  of  Planning  Standards  and  Coordi¬ 
nation. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary: 

Office  of  the  Science  Adviser. 

Office  of  Ecology. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
Assistant  Secretary : 

Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
National  Park  Service. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Mineral  Resources: 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

Office  of  Mineral  and  Solid  Fuels. 

Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

Geological  Survey. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Land  Man¬ 
agement: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Water  and  Power 
Development : 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Southeastern  Power  Administration. 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Water  Pollution 
Control : 

Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Department  of  Justice 
’The  Attorney  General 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division. 
Department  of  State 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Com¬ 
mission — United  States  and  Mexico. 

International  Scientific  and  Technical 
Affairs. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 
International  Joint  Commission — United 
States  and  Canada. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Secretary 
Under  Secretary: 

Transportation  Policy  Coimcll. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration: 

Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta¬ 
tion. 

Coqst  Guard. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
’The  President 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Federal  Committee  on  the  Economic  Im¬ 
pact  of  Pollution  Abatement. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology: 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee: 
Panel  on  the  Environment. 

Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  : 

Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Research. 
President’s  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Beauty. 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

Independent  agencies 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
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Federal  Power  Commission. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Water  Resources  Council. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  QUASICOVERNMENTAL  BODIES 

National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Academy  of  Engineering-National  Research 
Council : 

Environmental  Studies  Board:  Oversees  all 
environmental  quality  studies  of  the  NAS, 
NAE,  and  NRC.  Provides  a  forum  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  their 
application  to  environmental  problems. 

Committee  on  Persistent  Pesticides. 

Committee  on  Resources  and  Man. 

Committee  on  Agricultural  Land  Use  and 
Wildlife  Resources. 

U.S.  National  Committee  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Biological  Program. 

Agricultural  Board. 

Committee  on  Solid  Wastes  Management. 

Committee  on  Air  Pollution. 

Committee  on  Water  Quality  Management. 

Committee  on  Remote  Sensing  of  the  En¬ 
vironment. 

Committee  Advisory  to  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

Committee  for  the  Development  of  Criteria 
for  Nonrail  Transit  Vehicles. 

Committee  on  Environmental  Physiology. 

Committee  on  Water. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Radia¬ 
tion  Council. 

Building  Research  Advisory  Board. 

Committee  on  SST-Sonic  Boom. 

Committee  on  Ocean  Engineering. 

Committee  on  Geography. 

Committee  on  Toxicology  and  the  Advisory 
Center  on  Toxicology. 

Committee  on  Hazardous  Materials. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Human  Factors  in 
Environmental  Change. 

Committee  on  Urban  Technology  and  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  and  Behavioral  Urban  Re¬ 
search. 

Highway  Research  Board. 

Committee  on  Hearing,  Bioacoustics,  and 
Biomechanics. 

3.  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEES 

Source:  Federal  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology : 

Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Sciences. 

Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information. 

Committee  on  Solid  Earth  Sciences. 

Committee  on  Water  Resources  Research. 

Interagency  Committee  on  Meteorological 
Services  and  Interagency  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
plied  Meteorological  Research. 

Federal  Committee  on  Pest  Control. 

Armed  Forces  Pest  Control  Board. 

Interagency  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Data. 

Interagency  Committee  on  Coordination  of 
Sewer  and  Water  Programs. 

Steering  Committee:  United  States-Ger- 
man  Cooperative  Program  in  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  Pollution  Control  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment. 


CONGRESSIONAI,  WHITE  PAPER  ON  A  NATIONAL 

Policy  for  the  Environment 

PART  I.  ASPECTS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT 

The  colloquium!  focused  on  the  evolving 
task  the  Congress  faces  in  finding  more  ade¬ 
quate  means  to  manage  the  quality  of  the 
American  environment. 

In  the  recent  past,  a  good  deal  of  public 
interest  in  the  environment  has  shifted  from 
its  preoccupation  with  the  extraction  of 
natural  resources  to  the  more  compelling 
problems  of  deterioration  in  natural  sys¬ 
tems  of  air,  land,  and  water.  The  essential 
policy  issue  of  conflicting  demands  has  be¬ 
come  well  recognized. 

Several  social  attitudes  have  become  the 
action  force  in  the  movement  for  improved 
environmental  policies  and  programs.  One 
is  the  desire  for  esthetically  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings.  Another  is  the  recognition  of  the 
folly  of  excessive  population  densities.  Still 
another  is  the  mounting  irritation,  disgust, 
and  discomfort  (aside  from  actual  economic 
loss)  resulting  from  such  anomalies  as 
smoggy  air  and  polluted  streams  and  sea¬ 
shores. 

The  broad  public  interest  in  the  natural 
environment  was  succinctly  defined  by  a 
report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
thus: 

“We  live  in  a  period  of  social  and  techno¬ 
logical  revolution  in  which  man’s  ability  to 
manipulate  the  processes  of  nature  for  his 
own  economic  and  social  purposes  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  which  his  forebears  would  find 
frightening  *  *  *  there  is  a  continuing  world¬ 
wide  movement  of  population  to  the  cities. 
The  patterns  of  society  are  being  rapidly 
rearranged,  and  new  sets  of  aspirations,  new 
evaluations  of  what  constitutes  a  resource, 
and  new  requirements  in  both  types  and 
quantity  of  resources  are  resulting.  The  ef¬ 
fects  on  man  himself  of  the  changes  he  has 
wrought  in  the  balance  of  great  natural 
forces  «  »  *  are  but  dimly  perceived  and  not 
at  all  well  understood.  It  is  evident 

that  the  more  rapid  the  tempo  of  change  is 
becoming,  the  more  sensitive  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  resource  supply  must  become  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  greater  rapidity  and  sever¬ 
ity  with  which  inconsistencies,  conflicts,  and 
stress  from  independent  innovations  will 
arise.  *  *  *  If  divergent  lines  of  progress  are 
seen  to  give  rise  to  ever-greater  stresses  and 
strains  too  fast  to  be  resolved  after  they 
have  risen  and  been  perceived,  then  obvi¬ 
ously  the  intelligent  and  rational  thing  to  do 
is  to  learn  to  anticipate  those  untoward  de¬ 
velopments  before  they  arise.”  ^ 

The  statements  of  participants  in  the  col¬ 
loquium  itself  are  evidence  that  the  issues 
of  the  human  environment  are  important  to 
a  broad  segment  of  society. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller.  *  »  »  there  is  a  strong 
and  deep  seated  concern  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  a  better  environment.  The 


!  Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium  to  Dis¬ 
cuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.-  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  July  17,  1968. 
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quality  of  our  surroundings  is  emerging  as 
a  major  national  social  goal  (p.  4).“ 

“Secretary  Udall.  One  of  the  things  that 
I  take  the  most  encouragement  from  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  the  Congress, 
the  number  of  conservationist  Congressmen, 
the  number  of  organizations,  however  they 
define  themselves,  that  are  interested  in  the 
city  problem,  that  are  interested  in  the  total 
environment  problem  *  *  (p.  62).” 

The  long-term  quality  of  the  environment 
is  seen  to  be  dependent  on  today’s  decisions. 
The  means  of  relating  the  present  to  the 
future  is  not  clear,  however. 

“Secretary  Udall.  ’The  real  wealth  of  the 
country  is  the  environment  in  the  long  run. 
We  must  reject  any  approach  which  inflates 
the  value  of  today’s  satisfactions  and  heavily 
discounts  tomorrow’s  resources  (p.  14) . 

“Mr.  Rockefeller.  •  •  we  have  not  set 
down  in  clear  terms  what  our  goals  are  for 
the  long-run  future  (p.  5) 

If  America  is  to  create  a  carefully  de¬ 
signed,  healthful,  and  balanced  environment, 
we  must  ( 1 )  find  equitable  ways  of  charging 
for  environmental  abuses  within  the  tradi¬ 
tional  frec-market  economy;  (2)  obtain 
adequate  ecological  guidance  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  impact  of  environmental  change; 
(3)  where  corporate  resource  development 
does  not  preserve  environmental  values,  then 
consider  the  extension  of  governmental  con¬ 
trols  in  the  larger  public  interest;  (4)  coor¬ 
dinate  the  Government  agency  activities, 
which  share  with  industry  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  our  environment;  and 
(5)  establish  judicial  procedures  so  that  the 
individual  rights  to  a  productive  and  high- 
quality  environment  can  be  assured. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  environmental 
management — discussed  at  the  Colloquium 
and  submitted  in  the  form  of  letters  or  re¬ 
ports  for  inclusion  in  the  record — are  briefly 
highlighted  below. 

A,  Relationships  Among  Population  Growth, 
Environmental  Deterioration,  and  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Life 

In  an  exchange  of  views  on  this  subject. 
Secretary  Robert  Weaver  (HUD)  pointed  out 
that  by  1980  there  will  be  almost  240  million 
and  by  the  year  2000  about  312  million  people 
in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if  present  projects  are  borne 
out.  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  (DI)  argued 
that  a  reasonable  adjustment  between  pop¬ 
ulation  growth  and  our  finite  resources  is 
required  lor  sound  environmental  manage¬ 
ment,  while  Assistant  Secretary  Philip  Lee 
(DHEW)  contended  that  we  do  not  presently 
have  the  kind  of  information  to  determine 
what  the  ideal  population  for  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be.  Dr.  David  Gates  submitted 
the  following  observations  in  the  worldwide 
context : 

“It  is  clear  that  all  segments  of  the  world — 
all  soils,  waters,  woods,  mountains,  plains, 
oceans,  and  ice-covered  continents — will  be 
occupied  and  used  by  man.  Not  a  single  soli¬ 
tary  piece  of  landscape  will  go  untouched 
in  the  future  and  in  fact  not  be  used  re¬ 
peatedly  for  as  long  as  man  survives.  Every¬ 
thing  between  soil  and  sky  will  be  moved 
about,  redistributed  and  degraded  as  man 


3  Page  nos.  in  parentheses  following  quo¬ 
tations  refer  to  the  hearing  transcript,  op. 
clt. 
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continues  to  exploit  the  surface  of  the 
planet.  •  *  *  The  population  will  grow  until 
it  reaches  some  equlllbrixim  level.  •  •  •  An 
alternate  ultimate  destiny  Is  for  an  earth  of 
half-starved,  depressed  billions  gasping  for 
air,  depleted  of  eutroplc  water,  struggling  to 
avoid  the  constant  presence  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  in  essence  continuing  life  at  a  de¬ 
graded  subsistence  level  limited  in  numbers 
not  by  conscience  but  by  consequence.  A 
third  possibility  exists  which  is  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  quality  for  life  by  means  of  pop¬ 
ulation  control,  rational  management  of  eco¬ 
systems,  and  constructive  exploitation  of 
resources.  •  •  •  (p.  174).” 

The  issue  of  high  population  densities  as 
a  source  of  growing  stresses  in  our  society, 
with  profound  effects  on  health  and  safety, 
raised  a  number  of  comments.  Senator  Hen¬ 
ry  Jackson  observed  that  the  apparent  cause- 
and-effect  relation  of  congestion  and  vio¬ 
lence  should  be  a  consideration  in  arriving 
at  any  decisions  concerning  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  optimum  population  density. 

Dr.  Paul  Weiss  submitted  the  following 
caveat : 

“A  stress  free  environment  offering  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  and  minimum  challenge  is  not 
only  not  optimal  but  is  detrimental.  To  be 
exposed  to  moderate  stress  is  a  means  of 
keeping  the  human  faculty  for  adapting  to 
stress  »  •  *  lacking  the  opportunity  for 
such  exercise,  man  loses  that  faculty  and 
becomes  a  potential  victim  of  an  unfore¬ 
seen,  but  inevitable,  stressful  occurrences. 
The  optimum  environment  consists  of  a 
broad  band  of  conditions  bounded  by  an  up¬ 
per  limit  far  short  of  the  stress  limit  and  by 
a  lower  limit  considerably  above  the  ideal 
zone  of  zero  stress.  Within  those  margins  of 
reasonable  safety  or  tolerance,  man  must 
navigate  his  own  responsibility  (p.  224).” 

Senator  Clifford  Hansen  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  well  consider  pro¬ 
grams  which  would  provide  Incentives  and 
opportunities  leading  to  a  wider  and  more 
balanced  dispersal  of  our  people.  Assistant 
Secretary  John  Baker  (USDA)  agreed  and 
proposed  the  creation  of  new  community 
centers  as  a  matter  of  national  environmen¬ 
tal  policy.  Secretary  Weaver  commented  that 
any  Government  policy  which  has  to  do  with 
such  dispersal  must  be  based  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  free  choice — including  for 
all  of  our  people  the  alternatives  of  living  in 
existing  large  population  centers,  suburbia, 
or  new  towns. 

B.  Broadening  the  scope  of  cost  accounting 

Narrow  utilitarian  views  governing  the 
use  of  environmental  resources  were  cited 
as  the  root  of  many  conflicts  and  a  major 
barrier  to  sound  environmental  management. 

“Dr.  Donald  Hoenig.  In  my  view  national 
policy  must  recognize  the  very  wide  array  of 
appropriate  and  necessary  uses  of  air  and 
water  and  land.  It  would  recognize,  too,  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  beneficial  but  non¬ 
compatible  uses,  and  make  provision  for  re¬ 
solving  these  conflicts.  It  should  result  in  an 
environment  that  is  safe,  healthful,  and  at¬ 
tractive  and  that  is  economically  and  bio¬ 
logically  productive,  yet  that  provides  for 
sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  differing  re¬ 
quirements  and  tests  of  man  (p.  31).” 

Congressman  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  industrial  objective  of 
immediate  profit  can  be  made  compatible 
with  long-term  environmental  management 
objectives.  Congressman  Joseph  Karth  ob¬ 
served  that  the  self-interests  of  some  orga¬ 
nizations  do  not  coincide  with  the  public 
interest.  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  (DHEW) 
commented  that  environmental  controls  may 
be  costly  in  the  short  run,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  are  a  bargain  both  for  industry 
and  the  public  it  serves :  “What  we  are 
really  seeking  is  an  enlightened  self-interest 
that  industry  and  commerce  have  often  ex¬ 
hibited,” 


Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell  contended  that  the 
social  costs  of  environmental  management 
should  not  be  an  undue  burden  on  the  bus¬ 
iness  community  if  all  competitors  carry  It 
alike; 

“Scientific  knowledge  and  rising  levels  of 
amenity  standards  have  added  to  public  ex¬ 
pectation  that  protection  against  environ¬ 
mental  change  will  be  built  into  the  products 
and  production  costs  of  manufactures  (p. 
99).” 

The  point  at  which  compromise  among 
conflicting  uses  is  reached  furnishes  one  test 
of  adequacy  of  policy. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller.  ♦  •  * 

“If  you  take  a  black  and  white  approach, 
you  are  never  going  to  resolve  it.  You  have 
a  lot  of  hostility  and  you  don’t  represent  the 
public  constructively  (p.  63.)” 

C.  The  role  of  ecology 

Ecologists  dedicated  to  the  study  of  man- 
environment  relationships  were  urged  to 
show  a  greater  willingness  to  engage  with 
industry  in  what  was  termed  “ecological  en¬ 
gineering.”  However,  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley  argued 
that  this  subject  involves  a  kind  of  ecological 
study  which  is  still  in  the  formative  stage: 

“I  think  it  may  take  a  generation  perhaps 
to  achieve  even  the  beginnings  of  the  kind 
of  training,  the  kind  of  production  of  origi¬ 
nal  minds  and  talents  that  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  sorts  of — studies — which  we 
stress  the  urgency  of  (p.  75) .” 

By  contrast,  several  participants  contended 
that  the  science  of  ecology  has  already  es¬ 
tablished  a  number  of  basic  principles,  or 
propositions,  which  could  guide  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  both  Industry  and  government 
toward  the  environment.  The  following  ex¬ 
amples  are  paraphrased  from  submissions  by 
Dr.  Paul  Weiss: 

“(1)  Organic  nature  is  such  a  complex, 
dynamic,  and  interacting,  balanced  and  in¬ 
terrelated  system  that  change  in  one  com¬ 
ponent  entails  change  in  the  rest  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Isolated  analytical  study  of  separate 
components  cannot  yield  desired  Insight.  To 
find  solutions  to  separate  problems  of  hydrol¬ 
ogy,  waste  disposal,  soil  depletion,  pest  con¬ 
trol,  et  cetera,  is  not  adequate  to  achieve  the 
optimization  of  environmental  resources  gen¬ 
erally.  All  factors  and  their  cohesive  Impact 
on  each  other  need  to  be  simultaneously 
considered. 

“(il)  The  significance  or  Inslgnlfioance  of 
mixtures  of  components  and  environmental 
conditions  cannot  be  Judged  from  sheer  data 
on  bulk  or  averages.  This  fallacy  is  a  pitfall 
ignored  today  by  some  planners,  developers, 
builders,  and  other  practicing  manipulators 
of  the  environment.  Our  tendency  to  maxi¬ 
mize  a  specific  change  or  result  too  often 
sacrifices  other  interrelated  parts  without 
optimizing  the  total  result. 

“(ill)  Similarly,  the  concept  of  single, 
rigid,  linear  cause-to-effect  chains  of  natural 
events  has  given  rise  to  organically  unreal 
and  practically  untenable  conclusions.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  network 
type  of  causal  relations  in  an  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  that  establishes  a  multiplicity  of  alter¬ 
native  routes  to  such  a  goal  of  optimizing 
the  development  of  environmental  re¬ 
sources.” 

Commenting  on  the  complexity  of  the  total 
systems  approach,  Mr.  Don  Price  stated: 

“I  am  left  with  the  vaguely  uneasy  feeling 
that  if  we  see  the  continuous  complex  here 
as  one  set  of  interconnecting  realities  that 
have  to  be  understood  as  a  total  system,  we 
may  be  broadening  our  interest  so  much 
that  it’s  impossible  to  act  on  it  at  all  (p.  64) . 

“Dr.  Hoenig.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  talk 
about  systems  analysis,  but  the  trouble  with 
that  is  that  you  have  to  put  in  some  facts. 
And,  if  you  do  the  analysis  when  the  facts 
aren’t  available,  you  are  in  trouble, 

“•  •  *  it  needs  a  basis  in  sound  research 
that  understands,  that  gives  us  clear  under¬ 
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standing  of  what  the  nature  of  these  long¬ 
term  liabilities  are  (p.  51).” 

D.  Redirecting  research  activities 

In  addition  to  increased  ecological  re¬ 
search,  the  colloquium  touched  on  the  need 
for  the  entire  scientific  community  to  direct 
a  greater  share  of  its  total  effort  to  long¬ 
term  environmental  problems.  Mr.  Daurance 
Rockefeller  argued  that  we  have  not  yet  fully 
harnessed  this  Nation’s  vast  technological 
talent  in  the  effort  for  a  better  environment. 
Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts  pointed  out  that 
cross-disciplinary  research  on  environmental 
problems  offers  the  utmost  challenge  from 
the  intellectual  standpoint,  and  also  cited 
the  following  as  an  example  of  neglected 
research: 

“Only  modest  efforts  have  been  made  to 
mount  a  sustained  research  program  on  the 
medical  effects  Involved  in  the  slowly  devel¬ 
oping  health  Impairments,  like  aging,  that 
result  from  low-level  but  long-persistent 
alterations  of  the  atmospheric  environment. 
Subtle  alterations  of  the  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  through  pollutants 
added  in  the  form  of  trace  gases,  liquids,  or 
solids,  result  from  industrial  activity  or  ur¬ 
banization.  This  is  an  area  of  biometeorology 
that  has  significance  in  every  living  person, 
and  yet  we  have  not  yet  seen  even  the  first  be¬ 
ginnings  of  aji  adequately  sustained  research 
effort  in  this  area  (p.  216) .” 

Future  values  are  difficult  to  Judge,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  include  non-economlc 
aspects  of  environmental  quality.  Social  sci¬ 
ence  research  and  ecology  were  singled  out 
for  increased  support. 

“Dr.  Hoenig.  One  of  the  central  problems 
in  weighing  the  future  against  the  present 
is  that  we  don’t  know  about  the  future.  The 
reason  we  can’t  muster  political  forces  and 
the  reason  we  can’t  make  decisions  is  that 
for  the  most  part  the  information  is  not 
there  (p.  51) .” 

The  establishment  of  criteria  for  Judg¬ 
ment  is  a  primary  task  of  environment  man¬ 
agement. 

“Secretary  Weaver.  There  are  too  many 
things  we  do  not  know,  basic  matters  such 
as  how  we  define  quality  in  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment,  how  we  measure  it,  and  how  we 
strike  a  balance  among  competing  values 
(p.  19).” 

“Mr.  Price.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
lately  about  social  indicators  out  of  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  narrow  economic  statistical  con¬ 
sideration  are  not  an  adequate  guide  to 
economic  policy,  and  here  we  are  talking 
about  a  field  in  which  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  about  the  chemical  industry  and  the 
biology  (p.  67).” 

Technology  was  seen  to  be  the  savior  as 
well  as  the  villain  in  many  environmental 
quality  problems. 

“Mr.  Price.  There  is  a  tactic  or  an  approach 
which  has  received  a  good  bit  of  attention 
recently  in  technological  and  scientific  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Weinberg,  I  think,  called  it  the 
technological  fix  (p.  66) . 

“It  is  obviously  true  that  the  development 
of  the  specific  techniques  has  proved  to  be 
not  only  the  basis  of  our  accumulation  of 
wealth  which  now  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  ask  these  more  sophisticated  questions 
about  our  environment,  to  have  very  much 
higher  standards  of  environmental  control 
to  Insist  on  (p.  68) .” 

E.  International  aspects  of  environmental 
alteration 

The  mgent  necessity  of  taking  into  account 
major  environmental  influences  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  and  other  international 
developments  was  underscored  by  Mr.  Russell 
Train. 

Dr.  Ivan  Bennett  commented  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  participating, 
through  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development,  in  a  series  of 
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cooperative  programs  that  will  encourage 
the  exchange  of  envlronmentai  Information. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  recalled  President 
Johnson’s  remarks  at  Glassboro  State  College 
on  June  4  In  which  he  said : 

“Scientists  from  this  country  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  from  50  other  countries  have 
already  begun  an  International  biological 
program  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  man 
and  his  environment.  I  propose  that  we  make 
this  effort  a  permanent  concern  of  our  na¬ 
tions  (p.  83) 

Dr.  Roberts  questioned  whether  these  and 
similar  ongoing  cooperative  efforts  were 
fully  adequate,  and  proposed  that  a  broader 
international  scheme  of  cooperative  "bench 
mark”  observations  be  made.  As  an  example 
he  described  the  neglected  area  of  strato¬ 
spheric  contamination ; 

“It  Is  now  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  any¬ 
thing  quantitative  or  certain  about  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  atmosphere  above  New 
York  City,  or  Zurich,  Switzerland,  or  the 
rural  regions  of  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Siberia  has  been  changing  In  respect  to 
the  burden  of  liquid  or  solid  wastes  that  Jet 
aircraft  carry.  I  have  seen  many  occasions 
when  the  skies  over  my  home  city  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  are  crisscrossed  with  expanding  Jet  air¬ 
plane  contrails.  Often  these  grow.  In  hours, 
to  a  general  cirrus  cover  that  blankets  the 
entire  sky.  On  these  days  It  is  eminently 
clear  that  the  Jet  exhausts  are  stimulating 
the  formation  of  a  cloud  deck.  Theory  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  clouds.  In  turn,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  modify  the  stren^h  of  incoming  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  degree  to  which  outgoing  In¬ 
frared  radiation  is  permitted  to  escape  from 
the  earth  to  outer  space.  No  one  can  say  for 
sure,  today,  to  what  degree.  If  any,  this  alters 
the  weather  (p.  217) .” 

Dr.  Ripley  summarized  the  feeling  of  the 
colloquium: 

“*  ♦  *  to  speak  about  environmental 
quality  without  at  least  referring  to  the  fact 
of  the  International  components  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  even  our  activity  as  Americans 
and  considering  our  own  acreage  and  our 
own  problems  with  the  environment,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  shortsighted 
(p.  74) 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  argued  that  ex¬ 
isting  conservation  policies  deal  too  heavily 
with  the  permitted  levels  of  resource  ex¬ 
ploitation  at  the  expense  of  the  equally  Im¬ 
portant  objective  of  enhancing  these  same 
resources. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Don  Price 
suggested  that  countervailing  policies  might 
be  established  which  would  encourage  and 
even  make  It  profitable  for  private  developers 
not  to  pollute,  but  actually  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  environment  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  resource-processing 
methods. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lee  mentioned  that  In 
the  public  health  area  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  devoted  to  the  subtle 
health  effects  of  many  pollutants,  but  that 
the  management  problem  of  setting  stand¬ 
ards  is  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the 
constantly  changing  character  of  chemicals 
being  added  to  the  environment.  As  part  of 
the  standard  setting  process,  he  proposed 
that  It  may  eventually  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
quire  Industries 

“*  *  ’to  demonstrate  a  positive  beneficial 
effect,  or  an  enhancement  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  suggested  by  Senator  Muskie,  rather 
than  Just  an  absence  of  deleterious  effect 
(p.  71).” 


Dr.  Harvey  Brooks  argued  that  we  coulc 
easily  move  too  far  and 

“•  *  *  place  a  presumption  so  mud 
against  new  technology  that  in  fact  the  dis¬ 
incentives  to  Innovation  would  create  mori 
penalties  to  the  society  than  the  protectloi 
to  the  environment  that  might  be  affordec 
(p.  71)." 

Standards  which  are  derived  from  criterli 
should  not  be  absolute  and  unchanging 


thereby  compounding  further  the  difficul¬ 
ties  In  the  management  decisionmaking 
process. 

“Dr.  Hoknig.  •  •  •  the  minute  on6  sets 
standards — standards  which  cost  people 
money---the  question  Immediately  comes: 
what  is  the  basis  for  these  standards?  If  they 
don’t  have  a  strong  credible  basis,  not  only 
to  the  Congress,  but  to  the  public,  we  can’t 
enforce  the  standards  (p.  51). 

“Mr.  Price.  How  do  we  set  standards?  How 
do  we  know  what  we  want  to  do  until  we  can 
define  more  accurately  our  problems  and  de¬ 
velop  some  better  measurements  for  it?  (p. 
67). 

“It  gets  especially  harder  when  you  move 
away  from  the  physical  or  the  chemical  pol¬ 
lution  and  you  get  Into  the  esthetic  type  of 
consideration  (p.  67). 

“Mr.  Train.  •  •  »  I’m  suspicious  of  talk 
of  absolute  standards.  I  think  that  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  diversity  in  whatever 
we  get  at  (p.  81). 

“Senator  Muskie.  We  ought  to  avoid  the 
strait  Jacket  of  Federal  standards  »  •  *  (p. 
44) .” 

F.  The  goals  of  enhancement  and  recycling 

’The  American  landscape  is  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  pressure  from  man-made  refuse  and 
other  discarded  material.  Secretary  Udall 
singled  out  the  empty  metal  beer  can  as  an 
example : 

“Science  should  come  up  with  containers 
that  readily  degrade,  disappear,  or  are  made 
reusable.  If  we  work  hard  at  it,  the  expense 
won’t  be  any  burden  and  we  won’t  foist  on 
our  grandchildren  a  mess  of  some  kind  as  we 
do  so  frequently  today  (p.  50) .” 

Dr.  Gates  suggested  that  the  solution  to 
this  ubiquitous  problem  rests  in  the  analogy 
between  natural  and  human  recycling  of 
resources. 

“A  natural  ecosystem  recycles  its  mineral 
resources.  The  minerals  are  taken  up  into 
the  biomass  and  on  death  and  decay  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil.  Man  leaves  his  debris  of 
automobiles,  cans,  bottles,  plastics,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  pavement  scattered  about  the  land¬ 
scape  and  lets  his  organic  refuse  of  garbage 
and  sewage  be  funneled  into  the  rivers  and 
streams  to  be  washed  to  sea. 

“He  does  not  return  the  used  minerals  to 
the  factory  for  reprocessing  or  the  nutrients 
to  the  soil,  but  draws  on  new  concentrated 
supplies  available  in  nature.  Clearly,  such  a 
way  of  life  cannot  continue  Indefinitely.  Re¬ 
cycling  will  never  achieve  100-percent  effi¬ 
ciency;  but  if  it  can  reach  much  sreater  effi¬ 
ciencies  than  at  present,  man’s  lifespan  on 
earth  will  be  much  longer  (p.  176) .” 

G.  New  approaches  in  Government 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  argued  that  new 
approaches  to  environmental  management 
are  now  required,  and  urged  the  Colloquium 
to  provide  thoughts  on  the  possible  “action- 
forcing"  processes  that  could  be  put  into 
operation. 

Secretary  Udall  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  reorganizing  the  executive  branch  on  a 
strictly  environmental  basis: 

“Let  no  one  suppose  there  is  any  organiza¬ 
tional  panacea  for  dealing  with  environmen¬ 
tal  problems  at  the  Federal  level  •  •  *.  To 
combine  all  programs  affecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  one  department  would  obviously  be 
physically  impossible. 

“Each  agency  should  designate  responsible 
officials  and  establish  environmental  check¬ 
points  to  be  sure  they  have  properly  assessed 
this  impact. 

“Whether  or  not  new  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  are  accepted,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
must  play  a  central  role  in  collecting  facts, 
anticipating  Impacts  and  providing  an  early 
warning  system  for  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  (p.  18) .” 

Secretary  Cohen  outlined  existing  patterns 
of  agency  leadership: 

“In  certain  discrete,  well-defined  areas  ac¬ 


tivities  have  been  organized  under  the  ‘lead 
agency’  concept  *  •  •.  The  second  pattern 
Involves  multiple  rather  than  single  agency 
leadership,  primarily  because  It  must  accom¬ 
modate  a  variety  of  Interests,  no  one  of 
which  takes  precedence  (p.  38).” 

Dr.  Donald  Hornig  stressed  the  power  of 
the  Presidency  to  coordinate  and  translate 
policy  into  action: 

“’The  principle,  the  authority  for  oversight 
and  coordination — and  in  fact.  Executive  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  management — is  vested  in 
the  President:  it  Is  exercised  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  particularly 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  this  respect.  We 
have  been  working  very  hard  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  coordination,  and  we  have  made  much 
progress.  But,  if  our  efforts  turn  out  to  be 
insufficient,  further  steps  wUl  surely  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  new  organizational  forms  may  be 
needed  in  the  Executive  Office  (p.  32) .” 

Assistant  Secretary  Baker  related  early  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  USDA  with  the  systems 
approach : 

“We  [Agriculture]  are  developing  a  De¬ 
partment-wide  systems  analysis  capability 
for  evaluating  and  Interpreting  the  on-going 
programs.  •  *  •  We  seek  to  organize  our 
efforts  in  ways  that  will  make  them  com¬ 
patible  with  efforts  that  may  be  undertaken 
by  other  agencies  (p.  26) .” 

Secretary  Weaver  warned  of  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  regional  or  “problem-shed” 
management  of  environmental  quality: 

“There  is  a  serious  problem  of  stubborn 
resistance  to  change  in  our  political  institu¬ 
tions.  This  is  true  at  the  local  and  State  level, 
where  the  term  ‘metropolitan  government’ 
is  a  spark  to  the  tinder,  and  where  needed 
cooperation  among  neighboring  local  govern¬ 
ments  is  sometimes  resisted  for  fear  It  will 
lead  to  metropolitan  government  *  ♦  *.  This 
means  that  at  the  Federal  level,  we  should 
and  we  have  helped  create  institutions  for 
metropolitan  subsystems  that  can  handle 
problems  affecting  the  environment  of  whole 
areas  (pp.  20  and  21) .” 

Mr.  Lauranoe  Rockefeller  stressed  the  value 
of  a  commission  comprising  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  private  sector  members: 

“I  suggest  to  you  that  an  effective  means 
of  proceeding  might  be  a  Commission  on 
Environmental  Policy  Organization. 

“It  may  be  that  this  tack  can  be  done  by 
some  entity  less  formal  than  a  Commission. 
The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Recre¬ 
ation  and  Natural  Beauty  plans  to  make  the 
environment  subject  one  of  its  major  inter¬ 
ests  during  the  coming  year. 

“The  Committee  is,  of  coiuse,  directed  to 
make  its  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  President’s  Council  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  (pp.  6  and  7.)” 

’The  Congress  was  discussed  in  terms  of  its 
own  organizational  confusion  in  treating  en¬ 
vironmental  Isssues. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  layman  is  confused 
by  the  organization  of  Congress  in  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  field,  (p.  6.) 

“Secretary  Udall.  ’There  is  still  a  lack  of 
overview.  (P.  13.)  *  •  *  I  think  Congress 
ought  to  be  much  less  bashful  about  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  on  strengthening  its  staff  so 
It  can  provide  the  kind  of  oversight  that  is 
needed,  (p.  54.) 

“Secretary  Cohen.  We  recommend  that 
the  Congress  examine  its  own  organization  in 
order  to  Improve  its  ability  to  deal  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  coordinated  manner  with  the 
total  problem  of  environmental  quality,  (p. 
40.) 

“Senator  Allott.  •  •  •  Congress  has  abro¬ 
gated  its  responsibilities  to  a  great  extent 
with  respect  to  legislative  oversight,  (p.  54.) 

“Mr.  Price.  Congress  too  might  have  an 
eye  to  its  own  organization  In  these  matters: 
How  far  It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  from 
this  kind  of  occasional  Informal  exchange  of 
views  toward  either  special  nonlegislative 
committees  like  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
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Economic  Report,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  some  development  within  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Oflace;  how  far  pieces  of  jurisdiction 
could  be  carved  out  for  legislative  commit¬ 
tees;  how  far  the  burden  of  coordination 
could  be  forced  on  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  *  •  •  (p.  69.)” 

PART  II.  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

An  impressive  number  and  variety  of  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  for  improving  the  quality 
of  oUr  environment  have  been  set  before  the 
90th  Congress  (see  appendix).  Support  for 
action  has  come  from  diverse  segments  of 
American  society:  from  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity,  from  business,  and  from  public  af¬ 
fairs  groups. 

The  Congress  should  move  ahead  to  define 
clearly  the  desires  of  the  American  people 
in  operational  terms  that  the  President,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  at  all  levels,  the  courts, 
private  enterprise,  and  the  public  can  con¬ 
sider  and  act  up>on. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  human-serving  values  of  our  environ¬ 
ment  rests  jointly  with  the  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Congress,  as  a  full  partner,  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  comprehensive  over¬ 
sight  of  all  environment-affecting  programs 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  also  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  overall  design  of  national  policy, 
thus  serving  both  as  architect  of  environ¬ 
mental  management  strategy  and  as  the  elab- 
orator  of  goals  and  principles  for  guiding 
future  legal  actions. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  varying  aspects  of  environmental  man¬ 
agement  (including  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  strip  mine  reclamation,  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation,  housing  and  space  planning  in  urban 
areas,  highway  construction,  atmospheric  re¬ 
search,  oceanography,  and  rural  conserva¬ 
tion)  are  committed  to  different  committees. 
While  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of 
Independent  committee  interest  in  specific 
environmental  problems,  the  Congress  so  far 
has  not  evaluated  this  field  in  its  entirety 
with  a  view  toward  evolving  a  coherent  and 
unified  policy  for  national  environmental 
management. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  national  environmental  policy  will 
not  alone  better  or  enhance  the  total  man- 
environment  relationship.  The  present  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a  policy.  It  also 
involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and  coordi¬ 
nate  existing  policies,  and  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  reviewed  con¬ 
tinuously,  made  consistent  with  other  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  ranked  in  reasonable 
priority. 

The  proper  development  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  body  of  policy  raises  many  difficult 
organizational,  economic  and  legal  problems. 
Some  individuals  who  were  present  at  the 
July  17  colloquium  suggested  that  a  con¬ 
gressional  mandate  on  the  subject  of  en¬ 
vironment,  which  would  necessarily  encom¬ 
pass  a  very  wide  range  of  problems  and  is¬ 
sues,  would  be  impractical  and  ineffective. 
Yet  others  pointed  out  that  equally  broad 
mandates  and  satisfactory  organizing  con¬ 
cepts  for  managing  our  economic  welfare 
and  for  guiding  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  have  been  tested  over  a  period  of 
years,  with  effective  machinery  now  operat¬ 
ing  both  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
national  goals  and  activities  in  these  fields 
are  meeting  public  expectations  and  needs. 

In  any  event,  to  those  involved  in  the  col¬ 
loquium  and  recent  hearings  on  this  subject, 
it  is  clear  that  two  functions  must  be  served : 
coordination  and  Information  gathering.  En¬ 
vironmental  problems  cut  across  so  many 
existing  operational  organizations  that  co¬ 
ordination  in  both  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  must  be  improved.  Further, 
an  effective  channel  of  in.'ormatlon  exchange 
and  overview  must  exist  between  the  Con¬ 


gress  and  the  administration.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  an  environmental  council  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  has  been  proposed,  it  should  be  com¬ 
plemented  with  a  oorresi>ondlng  joint  con¬ 
gressional  committee  for  purposes  of  efficient 
and  continued  interaction. 

The  acquisition  and  evaluation  of  informa¬ 
tion  specifically  for  the  Congress  must  be 
improved.  Raw  facts  and  data  from  ecological 
and  economic  studies  must  be  interpreted  to 
be  useful  in  the  legislative  process.  This 
function  should  be  performed  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  reporting  directly  to  the  Congress;  for 
example,  a  strong  joint  committee  staff  or 
an  expanded  Legislative  Reference  Service 
environmental  unit. 

Cognress  (regardless  of  present  or  future 
executive  branch  approaches)  may  exert  a 
meaningful  influence  on  the  formulation  of 
national  environmental  policy  by  embarking 
on  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
steps:  1 

A.  A  concurrent  resolution  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  declaring  the  strong  interest  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

This  would  represent  a  firm  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  about 
environmental  deterioration,  but  would  not 
be  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  task  of 
defining  national  policy.  The  resolution 
might  urge  the  creation  of  an  appropriate 
body  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to 
environmental  management:  to  analyze  the 
means  and  methods  whereby  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  administration,  and  funding  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  affecting  the  environment 
may  be  improved;  and,  to  determine  the 
ways  whereby  nongovernmental  entities 
could  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  over¬ 
coming  further  deterioration  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  national  interest.  Hearings  on 
the  resolution  could  provide  a  forum  for  a 
wide  range  of  opinion. 

B.  A  joint  resolution  calling  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of 
environmental  values  could  be  introduced. 

This  would  require  approval  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  and  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  The  amending  process 
is  both  slow  and  cumbersome.  Moreover,  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  require  a  tremendous 
groundswell  of  support.  However,  a  proposed 
amendment  would  generate  wide  discussion 
and  involve  the  State  legislatures  which  are 
vitally  important  in  achieving  environmental 
quality  goals.  The  advantage  of  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  lies  in  the  unanimity  of 
national  commitment.  Such  an  amendment 
for  the  environment  could  place  expanded 
emphasis  on  the  judicial  process  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  controlling  future  abuse  of  en¬ 
vironmental  values. 

C.  A  joint  committee  or  committees  on  en¬ 
vironmental  management  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  across-the-board  oversight 
on  Federal  programs,  to  conduct  studies  with 
the  assistance  of  professional  staff,  and  to 
recommend  legislation.  Alternatively,  select 
or  permanent  committees  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  House. 

Such  committees  could  draw  membership 
from  existing  legislative  committees  involved 
with  environmental  matters,  and  perhaps 
focus  primarily  on  the  review  of  policy  and 
coordination  matters  dealt  with  by  such 
groups  as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Water  Resources  Council,  the  Council  on 


1  This  white  paper  deals  with  action  alter¬ 
natives  for  the  Congress.  Obviously  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  organizational  and  administrative 
alternatives  for  policy  in  the  executive 
branch  is  equally  Important.  These  range 
from  definition  of  rights  with  court  defense, 
to  regulation  by  Federal  agency,  to  standard 
setting,  to  incentives  for  voluntary  conform¬ 
ance,  to  subsidy  of  technology  for  restoration 
and  maintenance. 
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Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  and  various 
Interagency  coordinating  committees. 

D.  A  new  environmental  surveillance  unit 
to  conduct  research  and  information-gather¬ 
ing  services  for  the  Congress  could  be  or¬ 
ganized. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shown  reluctance 
to  add  new  appendages  of  this  sort  to  the 
legislative  branch.  An  alternative  might  be 
an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  to  make  continuing 
studies  of  environmental  conflicts  and  to 
prepare  appropriate  reports  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress.  New  staff  positions  and  ad¬ 
ditional  funding  would  be  required. 

E.  The  Congress  could  establish  a  non¬ 
governmental  task  force  to  carry  out  in  its 
belief  a  special  study  of  environmental  policy 
needs. 

Such  a  task  force  could  engage  the  services 
of  private  research  organizations  and  draw 
its  membership  from  the  finest  talent  avail¬ 
able  in  the  academic  community.  The  task 
force  could  be  administered  directly  by  the 
Congress  or  made  the  responsibility  of  some 
arm  of  the  Congress  such  as  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  which 
has  the  authority  to  employ  experts  on  short¬ 
term  assignments. 

P.  A  temporary  environment  management 
council  could  be  organized. 

Such  a  council  might  be  similar  in  orga¬ 
nization  and  operation  to  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De¬ 
velopment.  Its  purposes  could  be  to  identify 
all  unmet  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
environmental  field,  to  study  impediments 
to  sound-  environmental  management,  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  and  gaps  in  existing  agency 
and  congressional  activities,  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  with¬ 
in  a  specified  period  of  years. 

The  Congress  would  retain  an  overview  of 
the  council  and  would  control  the  budget  for 
its  operation.  Establishment  of  a  policy  plan¬ 
ning  group  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  forces  the  generation  of  proposals 
to  the  Congress.  A  receiving  committee 
should  be  set  up  to  correspond  to  this  Coun¬ 
cil,  similar  to  the  Joint  Economics  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

G.  A  governmental  commission  could  be 
established  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  commission  could  be  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Congressmen,  perhaps  the  chairman 
of  key  committees  which  deal  with  environ¬ 
mental  matters.  Or  it  could  be  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  including  representation  from  the 
executive  branch  and  the  public  at  large. 
A  third  type  would  be  a  Presidential  Com¬ 
mission  with  members  chosen  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Through  a 
combination  of  studies .  and  hearings,  the 
Commission  could  be  asked  to  produce  a 
blueprint  for  legislative  action  in  the  en¬ 
vironmental  field. 

H.  The  Legislative  Reference  Service  could 
be  directed  to  add  a  central  research  and 
evaluation  on  environmental  matters. 

A  precendent  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  in  1964. 

I.  An  environmental  counselor  could  be 
placed  on  the  staff  of  each  appropriate  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  increase  the 
technical  staff  available  for  committee  work. 
Each  counselor  could  be  given  the  perma¬ 
nent  responsibility  of  advising  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  which  he  was  assigned  on  the  prob¬ 
able  environmental  impact  of  all  pending 
legislation. 

PART  III.  ELEMENTS  OF  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  following  language  Is  suggested  for  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  reflects  primarily 
the  proposed  position  and  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  also  could  be  used 
for  the  guidance  of  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  private  sector  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  individual  actions.  Activities  and 
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relationships  which  Involve  man  and  the 
physical  environment  (as  contrasted  with 
purely  person-to-person  or  person-to-lnsti- 
tutlon  relationships)  are  the  subject  of  this 
statement. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that; 

Environmental  quality  and  productivity 
shall  be  considered  in  a  worldwide  context, 
extending  in  time  from  the  present  to .  the 
long-term  future. 

Purposeful,  intelligent  management  to 
recognize  and  accommodate  the  conflicting 
uses  of  the  environment  shall  be  a  national 
responsibility. 

Information  required  for  systematic  man¬ 
agement  shall  be  provided  in  a  complete  and 
timely  manner. 

Education  shall  develop  a  basis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  environmental  relationships  and 
participation  in  decisionmaking  on  these 
issues. 

Science  and  technology  shall  provide  man¬ 
agement  with  Increased  options  and  capabili¬ 
ties  for  enhanced  productivity  and  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  the  environment. 

The  requirement  to  maintain  and  enhance 
long-term  productivity  and  quality  of  the 
environment  takes  precedence  over  local, 
short-term  usage.  This  policy  recognizes  the 
responsibility  to  future  generations  of  those 
resently  controlling  the  development  of 
natural  resources  and  the  modlflcatlon  of  the 
living  landscape.  Although  the  influence  of 
the  U.S.  policy  will  be  Umlted  outside  of  its 
own  borders,  the  global  character  of  ecologi¬ 
cal  relationships  must  be  the  guide  for  do¬ 
mestic  activities.  Ecological  considerations 
should  be  infused  into  all  international  re¬ 
lations. 

World  population  and  food  production 
must  be  brought  into  a  controlled  balance 
consistent  with  a  long-term  future  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  for 
all. 

Energy  must  be  allocated  equitably  be¬ 
tween  production  and  the  restoration,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  enhancement  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Research  should  focus  on  solar  energy 
and  fusion  energy  for  the  long  term,  and  on 
energy  conversion  processes  with  minimum 
environmental  degradation  for  the  short 
term. 

In  meeting  the  objectives  of  environmental 
management,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  the 
constructive  compromise,  and  resolutely 
preserve  future  options. 

Priorities  and  choices  among  alternatives 
in  environmental  manipulation  must  there¬ 
fore  be  planned  and  managed  at  the  highest 
level  of  our  political  system.  All  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must  require  developments  within 
their  purview  to  be  in  harmony  with  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  objectives. 

Alteration  and  use  of  the  environment 
must  be  planned  and  controlled  rather  than 
left  to  arbitrary  decision.  Alternatives  must 
be  actively  generated  and  widely  discussed. 
Technological  development,  introduction  of 
new  factors  affecting  the  environment,  and 
modifications  of  the  landscape  must  be 
planned  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  plants 
and  animals.  Furthermore,  such  activities 
should  proceed  only  after  an  ecological  anal¬ 
ysis  and  projection  of  probable  effects.  Irre¬ 
versible  or  difficultly  reversible  changes 
should  be  accepted  only  after  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  study. 

The  system  of  free  enterprise  democracy 
must  Integrate  long-term  public  interests 
with  private  economic  prosperity.  A  full 
range  of  incenlves.  Inducements,  and  regula¬ 
tions  must  be  used  to  link  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  marketplace  in  an  equitable  and 
effective  manner. 

Manufacturing,  processing,  and  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  must  approach  the  goal  of 
total  recycle  to  minimize  waste  control  and 
to  sustain  materials  avedlablllty.  Renewable 
resources  of  air  and  water  must  be  main¬ 


tained  and  enhanced  in  quality  for  contin¬ 
ued  use. 

A  broad  base  of  technologic,  economic,  and 
ecologic  Information  will  be  necessary.  The 
benefits  of  preventing  quality  and  produc¬ 
tivity  deterioration  of  the  environment  are 
not  always  measurable  in  the  marketplace. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  add  to  cost-benefit 
analyses  nonquantlflable,  subjective  values 
for  environmental  amenities  (which  cannot 
be  measured  in  conventional  economic 
terms) . 

Wherever  the  maintenance  of  environ¬ 
mental  productivity  or  the  prevention  of 
environmental  deterioration  cannot  be  made 
economical  for  the  private  sector,  govern¬ 
ment  must  find  appropriate  means  of  cost¬ 
sharing. 

Ecological  knowledge  (data  and  theories) 
must  be  greatly  expanded  and  organized  for 
use  In  management  decisions.  Criteria  must 
be  established  which  relate  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect  in  conditions  of  the  environment. 

Indicators  for  all  aspects  of  environmental 
productivity  and  quality  must  be  developed 
and  continuously  measured  to  provide  a  feed¬ 
back  to  management.  In  particular,  the  en¬ 
vironmental  amenities  (recreational,  esthetic, 
psychic)  must  be  evaluated.  'Social  sciences 
must  be  supported  to  provide  relevant  and 
dependable  interpretation  of  information  for 
environmental  management. 

Standards  of  quality  must  not  be  abso¬ 
lute — rather,  they  should  be  chosen  after 
balancing  all  criteria  against  the  total  de¬ 
mands  of  society.  Standards  will  vary  with 
locality,  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  must  develop  our  capabilities  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Decisions  to  make  new  technological  ap¬ 
plications  must  Include  consideration  of  un¬ 
intended,  unanticipated,  and  unwanted  con¬ 
sequences.  Technology  should  be  directed  to 
ameliorating  these  effects  so  that  the  benefits 
of  applied  science  are  retained. 

Public  awareness  of  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  relationships  to  human  welfare  must  be 
Increased.  Education  at|  all  levels  should 
include  an  appreciation  of  mankind’s  har¬ 
mony  with  the  environment.  A  literacy  as 
to  environmental  matters  must  be  built  up 
in  the  public  mind.  The  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Improved  maintenance  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  environment  rests  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen. 

APPENDIX - SELECTED  ISSUES  AND  REPRESENTA¬ 

TIVE  LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Senate 

The  bills  are  grouped  as  to  committee  re¬ 
ferral.  Nineteen  committees  and  over  120 
members  are  represented. 

[Bill  number  and  Introduced  by] 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Resource  and  development  projects  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  S.  852,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Pesticides :  Sale  and  shipment  of  DDT 
prohibited.  S.  1025,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act,  S.  2058,  Mr. 
Ribicoff. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Tanker  Disaster  Act,  S.  1586,  Mr.  Magnuson 
et  al. 

Alewlfe  control  preventing  damage  to  the 
ecology,  S.  2123,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Endangered  Si>ecles  Act,  S.  2984,  Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Tax  treatment  of  damages  for  crop  injury 
through  pollution.  S.  84,  Mr.  Holland. 

Incentive  tax  credits  applicable  to  air  or 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  fa¬ 
cilities.  Similar  bills  Introduced  by  Senators 
Carlson,  Cooper,  and  Ribicoff,  S.  187,  Mr. 
Smathers. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Endorsement  of  International  Biological 
Program,  S.  Con.  Res.  26,  Mr.  Harris. 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
Human  Environment,  S.  Res.  68,  Mr.  Muskle. 

Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accoimtlng 
Act;  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Social  Ad¬ 
visers,  S.  843,  Messrs.  Mondale,  Clark,  Hart, 
Harris,  Inouye,  Kennedy,  McGee,  Muskie, 
Nelson,  Proxmlre. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  Act, 
S.  886,  Mr.  Moss. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
National  Water  Commission,  S.  20,  Mr. 
Jackson  et  al. 

Wild  Rivers  Act:  Public  lands  reserved  for 
National  Wild  Rivers  System,  S.  119,  Mr. 
Church. 

Nationwide  System  of  Trails,  S.  827,  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Nelson.  ■ 

National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act, 
S.  522,  Mr.  Allott  et  al. 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund,  S.  1401, 
Mr.  Jackson  et  al. 

National  Lakes  Preservation  Act,  S.  2001, 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Research  program  on  natural  environ¬ 
mental  systems  of  the  United  States,  S.  2789, 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality:  Investi¬ 
gation  of  U.S.  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality,  S.  2805, 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Kuchel. 

Mined  land  reclamation,  S.  217,  Mr.  Lausche. 
Inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation’s 
estuaries,  S.  2677,  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Annual  Presidential  report  on  science  and 
technology;  Joint  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  S.  1305,  Mr.  Allott  et  al. 

Federal  Council  of  Health,  S.  1347,  Mr. 
Javits. 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  S.  3147,  Mr.  Hill. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  S.  780,  Messrs. 
Muskie,  Baker,  Bartlett,  Bayh,  Bible,  Boggs, 
Brewster,  Clark,  Cooper,  Fong,  Gruenlng, 
Hartke,  Inouye,  Long  (Mo.),  Mansfield,  Met¬ 
calf,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Morse,  Murphy,  Nel¬ 
son,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Spong,  Tydlngs,  Yar¬ 
borough,  Young  (Ohio) . 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ampli¬ 
fied  by:  Industrial  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
and  Prevention  Act,  Navigable  Waters  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  S.  847,  S.  2410,  S.  849,  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Clean  Lakes  Act,  S.  1341,  Mr.  li^ondale  et  al. 
Highway  Beautification  Act  amendment, 
S.  1666,  Mr.  Cooper. 

Acid  mine  pollution  control,  S.  1870,  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Clark. 

Improved  control  of  pollution  from  vessels, 
S.  2525,  Mr.  Muskie  et  al. 

R.  &  D.  program  by  Department  of  Interior 
for  improved  control  and  prevention  of  pol¬ 
lution,  S.  2760,  Mr.  Muskie  et  al. 

Regional  water  pollution  control  advisory 
boards,  S.  2820,  Mr.  Tower. 

Environmental  Quality  Prevention  Act, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  S.  3031, 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Extension  of  Federal  assistance  for  solid 
waste  disposal  planning,  S.  3201,  Mr.  Muskie 
et  al. 

House 

Committee  on  Agriculture 
[Bill  number  and  Introduced  by] 
Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act,  H.R.  11846, 
Mr.  Dlngell. 

Control  of  noxious  plants  on  federally  con¬ 
trolled  land,  H.R.  14158,  Mr.  Foley. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Federal  development  grants  for  open  space 
land,  H.R.  5865,  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Committee  on  Government  Operaticms 
Consolidation  of  water  quality  manage¬ 
ment  and  pollution  control  authorities  in 
Department  of  the  Interior,  H.R.  3753,  Mr. 
Dlngell,  H.R.  4893,  Mr.  Moss. 
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EstabUshment  of  Department  of  Marine 
and  Atmospberlc  Affairs,  HJl.  4480,  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away. 

Uniform  land  acquisition  policy  in  urban 
areas,  H.B.  5523,  Mr.  Dwyer. 

Council  of  Social  Advisers,  H.R.  10261,  Mr. 
Ottinger. 

National  Commission  on  Urban  Living, 
H.R.  12494,  Mr.  Goodeli. 

Establishment  of  Department  of  Health, 
H.R.  15641,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

National  scenic  river  system,  H.R.  90,  Mr. 
Saylor. 

Investigation  of  the  natural  environmen¬ 
tal  systems  in  the  United  States  by  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  H.R.  258,  Mr.  Bennett. 

Fresh  water  supply  for  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  H.R.  1022,  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  H.R. 
12121,  Mr.  Aspinall. 

National  Study  Commission  Act,  H.R.  1416, 
Mr.  Ullman. 

National  Study  Commission  on  Water  Con¬ 
servation  and  Utilization,  H.R.  5020,  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Review  of  Nation’s  water  resource  prob¬ 
lems,  H.R.  6800,  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Land  and  water  conservation  frmd,  H.R. 
8578,  Mr.  Foley. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Similar  bill: 
H.R.  15429  (Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee),  H.R. 
15690,  Mr.  Fraser. 

Nationwide  trials  system,  H.R.  4865,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Pesticides:  standards,  H.R.  495,  Mr.  Din- 
gell. 

HUD  study  of  potential  damage  to  en¬ 
vironment  from  erection  of  overhead  electric 
transmission  lines  and  towers,  H.B.  4150,  Mr. 
Ottinger, 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967:  The  act  incor¬ 
porates  provisions  which  appear  as  sections 
of  numerous  other  bills.  Some  Members  who 
authored  similar  bills  are:  Messrs.  Horton, 
Halpern,  Springer,  Dingell,  Adams,  Eckhardt, 
Mlnish,  Ryan,  Long  of  Maryland,  McCarthy, 
Moorhead,  Rosenthal,  Adams,  Dent,  Farb- 
Steln,  Delaney,  Gilbert,  Murphy,  Van  Deerlin, 


Walker,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Patten,  Howard,  Corman,  Helstoski, 
Tunney,  Ellberg,  Pino,  Puclnskl,  Roybal,  H.B. 
4279,  Mr.  Staggers. 

Establishes  regional  airshed  quality  com¬ 
missions  and  airshed  quality  regions,  H.R. 
8601,  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Prohibits  construction  of  power  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  on  interior-designated  public 
lands,  H.R.  11509,  Mr.  Reuss. 

Control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise, 
H.R.  14896,  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Solid  wastes:  extend  and  amend  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  H.R.  15768,  Mr.  Staggers. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Conservation  bill  of  rights,  H.J.  Res.  1321, 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Marine  Resources  Conservation  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Act,  H.B.  17369,  Mr.  WilUs. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

Development  and  preservation  of  U.S.  es¬ 
tuarine  areas,  H.B.  25,  Mr.  Dingell. 

Navigable  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
H.R.  486,  Mr.  Dingell. 

Protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
from  effects  of  Federal  projects,  H.R.  6731, 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Coast  Guard  B.  &  D.  related  to  release  of 
harmful  fluids  from  vessels,  H.B.  9116,  Mr. 
Howard. 

Establishment  of  Marine  Sanctuaries,  H.R. 
11584,  Mr.  Keith. 

Congressional  policy  concerning  authority 
to  control  fish  and  wUdlife  resources,  H.B. 
14849,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Endangered  Species  Act,  H.R.  11618,  Mr. 
Lennon. 

Coast  Guard  studies  of  oil  pollution,  H.B. 
14852,  Mr.  Keith. 

Prevention  of  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
from  pesticides,  H.R.  15979,  Mr.  Karth. 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  Commissioned  Officers  Corps  Act,  H.R. 
17993,  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

Federal  Water  Commission  Act,  H.R.  1252, 
Mr.  Ryan. 

Detergent  Pollution  Control  Act,  H.R.  8752, 
Mr.  Eilberg. 

Department  of  Interior’s  R.  &  D.  program 


to  improve  the  quality  of  la,ke  waters,  H.R. 
10751,  Mr.  Hanley. 

Federal  highway  system  beautification, 
H.R.  11705,  Mr.  Adams. 

Clean  Lakes  Act,  H.R.  13407,  Mr.  Zwach. 

Control  of  acid  and  mine  water  pollution; 
similar  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bevill  (H.R. 
16133) ,  H.R.  14000,  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Oil  and  Hazardous  Substance  Pollution 
Control  Act,  H.R.  15906,  Messrs.  Fallon, 
Blatnik. 

Water  pollution  control.  Federal  installa¬ 
tions,  prevention  of  discharge  of  heated  effiu- 
ents,  H.B.  16852,  Mr.  DingeU. 

Committee  on  Rules 

Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
problems  of  extraordinary  pollution  of  air 
and  navigable  waters  in  the  United  States, 
H.  Con.  Res.  307,  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

House  Standing  Committee  on  Urban  Af¬ 
fairs,  H.  Res.  1062,  Mr.  Cowger. 

Select  Committee  on  Technolog^y  and  Hu¬ 
man  Environment,  H.  Res.  1116,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

Congressional  support  of  international  bio¬ 
logical  program,  H.  Con.  Res.  6698,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California. 

Technology  Assessment  Board  and  General 
Advisory  Council,  H.R.  6698,  Mr.  Daddario. 

Ooimcll  on  Environmental  Quality,  H.B. 
7796,  Mr.  Dingell. 

Council  of  Ecological  Advisers,  H.B.  13211, 
Mr.  Tunney. 

Council  of  Ecological  Advisers,  H.R.  14605, 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Council  of  Ecological  Advisers,  H.B.  14627, 
Mr.  Corman. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Incentive  tax  credit  for  construction  of  air 
or  water  pollution  control  facilities;  similar 
bills  presented  by  Messrs.  Collier,  Corbett, 
Felghan,  Casey,  Fuqua,  Anderson,  Perkins, 
Slack,  Byrne,  Reifel,  Berry,  King,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  McClory,  Zion,  Whalley, 
Schwelker,  Halpern,  Schneebell,  Andrews, 
Steiger,  Cederberg,  Kupferman,  Keith,  Hall, 
MacGregor,  Mize,  Meskill,  Si^th  of  New 
York,  Teague,  H.B.  385,  Mr.  Clancy. 

Clean  Lakes  Act,  H.R.  16257,  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn. 


Comparison  op  Environmental  Quality  Mbiasures 


PROVISION 

Title. 

Declaration  of  policy. 

i 

Recognition  of  environmental  rights. 
Directions  to  Federal  agencies  as  follows: 

1.  Interdisciplinary  approach. 

2.  Environmental  values. 

3.  Make  findings. 

a.  environmental  Impact. 

b.  adverse  effects. 

c.  short-term  uses. 

d.  irreversible  commitments. 

4.  Alternatives. 

5.  International  effects. 

6.  Present  authority. 


S.  107S 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

6 -part  Congressional  declaration  of  policy 
(sec.  101(a) ). 

Congress  recognizes  right  of  persons  to 
healthful  environment  (sec.  101(b) ) . 

Congress  authorizes  and  directs  aU 
Federal  agencies  to  perform  functions  and 
make  certain  findings  in  support  of  the  policy 
(sec.  102) . 

All  agencies  shall : 

1.  Utilize  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
planning  and  decision-making  (sec.  102(a)). 

2.  Develop  methods  to  Include  presently 
unquantifled  values  in  decisions  (sec.  102 
(b)). 

3.  Must  make  findings  in  connection  with 
proposals  and  decisions  that: 

a.  environmental  impact  has  been  con¬ 
sidered. 

b.  adverse  effects  are  justified. 

c.  short-term  uses  are  consistent  with 
long-term  productivity. 

d.  irreversible  commitments  are  justified. 

4.  Study  and  present  alternatives  where 
conflicts  occur. 

5.  Support  international  programs  for  the 
environment. 

6.  Review  existing  statutory  authorities 
and  recommend  legislation  to  conform  to  this 
Act. 


H.R.  12549 

(S.  1075  AS  AMENDED) 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Brief  statement  of  policy. 

No  provision. 

No  provision  (Council  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations)  . 


No  provision. 
No  provision. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 
No  provision. 
No  provision. 
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PROVISION 

Supplement  to  existing  enabling  acts. 


Data  collection  and  dissemination. 


Grant  Program. 


Project  Inventory. 

Ecological  research. 

Assistance  to  states. 

Deputy  Director  for  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors 
(Council,  Office). 

Duties  of  Board,  Office,  Council. 

1 .  Annual  report  to  President. 

2.  Assist  President. 

3.  Collect  data. 

4.  Review  Federal  activities. 


5.  Assist  in  President’s  report  to  Congress. 


6.  Other  assignments. 

7.  Support  Cabinet  Council. 

8.  Review  monitoring  system. 

9.  Promote  knowledge. 

10.  Develop  policies. 

11.  Recommend  priorities. 

12.  Evaluate  techniques. 

13.  Coordinate  programs. 

14.  Review  criteria. 

15.  Consult  with  state"  and  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Annual  Report  to  Congress. 

Employment  of  Officers. 

Appropriations. 


Biennial  Forum. 
Advisory  Committees. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 

This  section  provides  that  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Section  2 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  declare  a 
national  environmental  policy;  to  promote 
efforts  to  prevent  environmental  damage  and 
to  better  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  man’s  understanding  of 
the  ecological  systems  and  natural  resources 
important  to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish  in 
the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  1 

Section  101(a) 

This  section  is  a  declaration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  ♦!  a  national  environmental  policy.  The 
declaration  is  based  upon  a  congressional 
recognition  of  mankind’s  dependence  upon 
his  physical  and  biological  surroundings  for 
material  goods  and  cultural  enrichment.  It 
Is  further  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
increasing  pressures  exerted  upon  the  envir^ 
onment  as  a  result  of  population  growth, 


S.  1076 

Act  is  made  supplementary  to  existing 
mandates  and  authorizations  of  Federal 
agencies  (sec.  103) . 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  collect 
and  disseminate  environmental  and  ecolog¬ 
ical  data  (sec  201) . 

’The  President  is  authorized  to  designate 
agencies  to; 

1.  administer  a  grant  program  (sec.  202(a) 

(D). 

2.  Inventory  resource  projects  (sec.  202(a) 

(2)). 

3.  collect  ecological  research  data  (sec. 
202(a) (3)3. 

4.  assist  state  (sec.  202(a)(4)). 

Establishes  new  Deputy  Director  in  OST 
(sec.  203) . 

Creates  a  3-man  Board  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  with  advdee  and  consent  of  Senate  (sec. 
301). 

1.  Make  annual  report  to  the  President 
(302(a) (1)). 

2.  Advise,  assist,  and  support  President 
(302(a) (2)). 

3.  Collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
environmental  quality  (sec.  302(a)-(3) ). 

4.  Review,  appraise  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  Federal  programs,  proj¬ 
ects,  activities,  and  policies  (sec.  302(b) ). 

5.  Assist  President  in  preparation  of  an¬ 
nual  report  on  the  environment  (sec.  302 
(c)). 

6.  Other  duties  directed  by  President  (sec. 
302(d)). 

7.  All  Federal  agencies  (sec.  201(g) ) . 

8.  President  designates  agency  (sec.  202 
(a)  (3)). 

9.  All  Federal  agencies  (sec.  201(a) ) . 

10.  Board  to  assist  President  (sec.  302(a) 

(2)). 

11.  No  provision. 

12.  All  agencies  (sec.  102(b) ) . 

13.  Board  reviews  programs  (sec.  302(b)). 

14.  Board  reviews  policies  (sec.  302(b)). 

15.  All  agencies  advise  states,  counties,  etc. 
(sec.  201  (d)  ) . 

President  shall  submit  report  to  Congress 
(sec.  303) . 

Board  may  employ  (sec.  304) . 

For  grant  programs,  $500,000  first  year,  $1 
million  each  successive  year  (sec.  202  (b)). 
For  Board — $1  million  annually  (sec.  305). 

No  provision. 

No  provision. 


urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  technological  development. 

The  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  declared  to  be 
that,  consistent  with  other  essential  consid¬ 
erations  of  national  policy,  the  activities  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
improved  and  coordinated  to  the  end  that  the 
Nation  may  attain  certain  broad  national 
goals  in  the  management  of  the  environment. 
The  broad  national  goals  are  as  follows ; 

( 1 )  Fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
future  generations.  It  is  recognized  in  this 
statement  that  each  generation  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  improve,  enhance,  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  environment  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible  for  the  continued  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

(2)  Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cultur¬ 
ally  pleasing  surroundings.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  planning  and  programs,  shall 
strive  to  protect  and  improve  the  quality  of 
each  citizen’s  surroundings  both  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  environment 
as  well  as  in  the  planning,  design,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  manmade  structures.  Bach  Indi¬ 
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H.R.  12549 

<S.  1076  AS  AMENDED) 

Nothing  in  act  shall  change  existing  au¬ 
thorities  (sec.  9) . 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 

No  provision. 

No  provisions  (Council  will  consult,  .sec. 
7(a)). 

No  provisions. 

Creates  a  Council  of  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  in  Executive  Office  of  President.  Com¬ 
posed  of  5  members  appointed  by  President 
(sec.  3) . 

1.  Make  annual  report  to  President  (sec. 

6). 

2.  Prepare  reports  as  President  directs  (sec. 
5(e)). 

3.  Gather  data  and  prepare  reports  (sec. 
5(b)). 

4.  Appraise  programs  and  activities  (sec. 
5(c)). 

5.  Assist  and  advise  President  in  prepar¬ 
ing  annual  report  (sec.  5(a) ) . 

6.  Make  such  studies  as  requested  (sec. 
5(e)). 

7.  No  provision. 

8.  No  provision. 

9.  No  provision. 

10.  Develop  and  recommend  policies  (sec. 
5(d)). 

11.  No  provision. 

12.  No  provision. 

13.  No  provision. 

14.  No  provision. 

15.  Consult  with  state,  local  and  private 
groups  (sec.  7(a) ) . 

President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
(sec.  2) . 

Council  may  employ  (sec.  4) . 

$300,000  for  first  year,  $500,000  for  second 
year,  $1  million  annually  thereafter  (sec.  10) . 

No  provision. 

No  provision. 


vidual  should  be  assured  of  safe,  healthful, 
and  productive  surroundings  in  which  to  live 
and  work  and  should  be  afforded  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  opportunity  to  derive  physical, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  satisfaction  from  his 
environs. 

(3)  Attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  un¬ 
desirable  and  unintended  consequences.  The 
resources  of  the  United  States  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  the  larger  populations 
and  the  increased  demands  upon  limited  re¬ 
sources  which  are  inevitable  in  the  future. 
To  do  so,  it  is  essential  that  the  widest  and 
mopt  efficient  use  of  the  environment  be 
made  to  provide  both  the  necessities  and  the 
amenities  of  life.  In  seeking  intensified  bene¬ 
ficial  utilization  of  the  earth’s  resources,  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  to  avoid 
degradation  and  misuse  of  resources,  risk 
to  man’s  continued  health  and  safety, 
and  other  undesirable  and  unintended  con¬ 
sequences. 

(4)  Preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain  wherever  possible  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety 
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of  Individual  choice.  The  pace  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  coupled  with  population  growth  and 
man’s  increasing  ability  to  work  imprece- 
dented  change  in  the  natural  environment 
makes  it  clear  that  one  essential  goal  in  a 
national  environmental  policy  is  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  important  aspects  of  our  na¬ 
tional  heritage.  There  are  existing  programs 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  these  goals, 
but  many  are  single-purpose  in  nature  and 
most  are  viewed  as  being  within  the  province 
of  a  particular  agency  of  Government.  This 
subsection  would  make  it  clear  that  all 
agencies,  in  all  of  their  activities,  are  to 
carry  out  their  programs  with  a  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
Important  aspects  of  our  national  heritage. 

This  subsection  also  emphasizes  that  an 
Important  aspect  of  national  environmental 
I>ollcy  is  the  maintenance  of  physical  sm- 
roimdings  which  provide  present  and  future 
generations  of  American  people  with  the 
widest  pKjssible  opportunities  for  diversity 
and  variety  of  experience  and  choice  in  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  in  recreational  endeavors,  in 
esthetics  and  in  living  styles. 

(6)  Achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards'  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities.  This  subsection  recognizes 
that  population  Increases  tmderlie  many  of 
the  resource  and  environmental  problems 
which  are  being  experienced  in  America.  If 
the  Nation’s  present  high  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  to  be  made  available  to  all  of  our 
citizens  and  if  the  general  and  growing  de¬ 
sire  of  our  people  for  greater  participation  in 
the  physical  and  material  benefits,  in  the 
amenities,  and  in  the  esthetic  enjoyment 
afforded  by  a  quality  environment  are  to  be 
satisfied,  the  Federal  Government  must  strive 
to  maintain  magnitude  and  distribution  of 
population  which  will  not  exceed  the  en¬ 
vironment’s  capability  to  provide  such  bene¬ 
fits. 

(6)  Enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  a  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  of 
legislative  and  executive  action  regarding 
environmental  matters  has  concentrated  up¬ 
on  the  protection  and  Improvement  of  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Nation’s  renewable  resources  such 
as  air  and  water.  It  is  vital  that  these  efforts 
be  continued  and  Intensified  because  they 
are  among  the  most  visible,  pressing,  and  im¬ 
mediate  concerns  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment. 

It  is  also  essential  that  means  be  sought 
and  utilized  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
recycling  of  depletable  resources  such  as 
fiber,  chemicals,  and  metallic  minerals.  Im¬ 
proved  material  standards  of  living  for 
greater  numbers  of  people  will  place  in¬ 
creased  demands  upon  limited  raw  materials. 
Furthermore,  the  disposal  of  wastes  from 
the  nonconsumptive  single  use  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  is  among  our  most  critical 
pollution  problems.  Emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  seeking  innovative  solutions  through 
technology,  management,  and,  if  necessary, 
governmental  regulation. 

Section  101(b) 

This  subsection  asserts  congressional  rec¬ 
ognition  of  each  person’s  fundamental  and 
inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environment. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  guarantee  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  enjoyment  of  any  individual  right 
is  dependent  upon  individual  health  and 
safety.  It  is  further  apparent  that  depriva¬ 
tion  of  an  Individual’s  right  to  a  healthful 
environment  will  result  in  the  degradation 
or  elimination  of  all  of  his  rights. 

The  subsection  also  asserts  congressional 
recognition  of  each  individual’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  The  en¬ 
joyment  of  individual  rights  requires  re¬ 
spect  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  others. 
The  cumulative  Infiuence  of  each  individual 


upon  the  environment  is  of  such  great  sig¬ 
nificance  that  every  effort  to  preserve  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  must  depend  upon  the 
strong  support  and  participation  of  the 
public. 

Section  102 

The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  In  section 
101  can  be  implemented  if  they  are  in¬ 
corporated  Into  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  its 
other  responsibilities  to  the  public.  In  many 
areas  of  Federal  action  there  is  no  body  of 
experience  or  precedent  for  substantial  and 
consistent  consideration  of  environmental 
factors  in  decisionmaking.  In  some  areas  of 
Federal  activity,  existing  legislation  does  not 
provide  clear  authority  for  the  consideration 
of  environmental  factors  which  conflict  with 
other  objectives. 

To  remedy  present  shortcomings  in  the 
legislative  foundation  of  existing  programs, 
and  to  establish  action-forcing  procedures 
which  will  help  to  Insure  that  the  policies 
enunciated  in  section  101  are  Implemented, 
section  102  authorizes  and  directs  that  the 
existing  body  of  Federal  law,  regulation,  and 
policy  be  interpreted  and  administered  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  act.  It  further 
establishes  a  number  of  operating  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  all  Federal  agencies  as 
follows : 

(a)  Wherever  planning  is  done  or  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  the  quality  of  man’s  environment,  the 
responsible  agency  or  agencies  are  directed 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a 
systematic.  Interdisciplinary,  team  approach. 
Such  planning  and  decisions  should  draw 
upon  the  broadest  possible  range  of  social 
and  natural  scientific  knowledge  and  design 
arts.  Many  of  the  environmental  contro¬ 
versies  of  recent  years  have,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  been  caused  by  the  failure  to  consider 
all  relevant  points  of  view  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  Federal  activities.  Using  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  that  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  skills  of  the  landscape  architect, 
the  engineer,  the  ecologist,  the  economist, 
and  other  relevant  disciplines  would  result 
in  better  planning  and  better  projects.  Too 
often  planning  is  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  engineer  and  cost  analyst. 

(b)  All  agencies  which  undertake  activi¬ 
ties  relating  to  environmental  values,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  values  relating  to  amenities 
and  aesthetic  considerations  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  efforts  to  develop 
methods  and  procedures  to  Incorporate 
those  values  in  official  planning  and  decision¬ 
making.  In  the  past,  environmental  factors 
have  frequently  been  Ignored  and  omitted 
from  consideration  in  the  early  stages  of 
planning  because  of  the  difficulty  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  them  in  comparison  with  economic  and 
technical  factors.  As  a  result,  imless  the  re¬ 
sults  of  planning  are  radically  revised  at 
the  policy  level — and  this  often  means  the 
Congress — environmental  enhancement  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  forgone  and  unnecessary 
degradation  incurred.  A  vital  requisite  of 
environmental  management  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate  methodology  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  full  environmental  Impacts  and  the 
full  costs  of  Federal  actions. 

(c)  Each  agency  which  proposes  any  ma¬ 
jor  actions,  such  as  project  proposals,  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  legislation,  regualtions,  pol¬ 
icy  statements,  or  expansion  or  revision  of 
ongoing  programs,  shall  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  proposal  would  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
hiiman  environment.  If  the  proposal  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  such  an  effect,  then  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  or  report  supporting  the  pro¬ 
posal  must  Include  statements  by  the  re¬ 
sponsible  official  of  certain  findings  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(i)  A  finding  shall  be  made  that  the  en¬ 
vironmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  action 
has  been  studied  and  that  the  results  of 
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the  studies  have  been  given  consideration 
in  the  decisions  leading  to  the  proposal. 

(ii)  Wherever  adverse  environmental  ef¬ 
fects  are  found  to  be  involved,  a  finding 
must  be  made  that  those  effects  cannot  be 
avoided  by  following  reasonable  alternatives 
which  will  achieve  the  intended  purposes  of 
the  proposal.  Furthermore,  a  finding  must 
be  made  that  the  action  leading  to  the  ad¬ 
verse  environmental  effects  is  justified  by 
other  considerations  of  national  policy  and 
those  other  considerations  must  be  stated  in 
the  finding. 

(ill)  Wherever  local,  short-term  uses  of 
the  resources  of  man’s  environment  are  be¬ 
ing  proposed,  a  finding  must  be  made  that 
such  uses  are  consistent  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  enhancement  of  the  long-term 
productivity  of  the  environment. 

(iv)  Wherever  proposals  involve  significant 
commitments  of  resources  and  those  com¬ 
mitments  are  Irreversible  and  irretrievable 
under  conditions  of  known  technology  and 
reasonable  economics,  a  finding  must  be 
made  that  such  commitments  are  warranted. 

(d)  Wherever  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  recommend  courses  of  action  which 
are  known  to  involve  unresolved  confiicts 
over  competing  and  Incompatible  uses  of 
land,  water,  or  air  resources,  it  shall  be  the 
agency’s  responsibility  to  study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  the  rec¬ 
ommended  course  of  action.  The  agency  shall 
develop  information  and  provide  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  alternatives  in  adequate 
detail  for  subsequent  reviewers  and  de¬ 
cisionmakers,  both  within  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  alternatives  along  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  recommendation. 

(e)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems  are  not  confined  by  po¬ 
litical  boundaries,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  have  international  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
lend  support  to  appropriate  international  ef¬ 
forts  to  anticipate  and  prevent  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  the  worldwide  environment. 

(f)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  directed  to  review  their  existing 
statutory  authority,  administrative  regula¬ 
tions,  policies,  and  procedures.  The  agencies 
are  to  propose  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  new  executive  legislative  authority 
which  they  find  to  be  necessary  to  make 
their  authority  consistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  committee  expects  that  each  agency 
will  diligently  pmsue  this  review  and  that 
appropriate  legislative  recommendations  will 
be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year’s  time.  The  committee  recog¬ 
nizes,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  complexity  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  activities  of  the  various  executive  agen¬ 
cies  and  that  a  specific  deadline  might  prove 
unreasonably  burdensome  on  some  agencies. 

Section  103 

This  section  provides  that  the  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  this  act  are  supplementary 
to  the  existing  mandates  and  authorizations 
of  Federal  agencies.  They  are  not  considered 
to  repeal  the  existing  authorizations.  Where 
confiicts  occur,  they  win  be  resolved  imder 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  section  102(f). 

Section  201 

This  section  provides  authorization  for  the 
Federal  agencies  to  include,  as  a  part  of  their 
existing  programs  and  their  ongoing  activi¬ 
ties,  certain  environmental  management 
functions  which  will  be  necessary  to  support 
the  policies  established  by  this  act.  No  spe¬ 
cific  authorization  of  appropriations  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  activities.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  agencies  can  perform  the 
functions  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  administration  and  operation  of  their 
existing  programs.  To  the  extent  that  agen¬ 
cies  are  pursuing  activities  with  environmen¬ 
tal  management  implications,  the  costs  of 
the  functions  authorized  in  this  secton  are 
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approprate  costs  of  their  work.  The  func¬ 
tions  authorized  for  each  Federal  agency 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  conduct  investigations  and  re¬ 
search  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  en¬ 
vironmental  quality.  It  is  Intended  that  such 
activities  will  be  undertaken  by  each  agency 
■when  Its  activities  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  an  ecological  system  or  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  To  collect  and  document  information 
relating  to  changes  or  trends  in  environmen¬ 
tal  conditions  including  ecological  systems. 
It  is  Intended  that  each  agency  perform  this 
function  in  its  area  of  expertise  and  opera¬ 
tion. 

(c)  To  evaluate  and  publish  environmen¬ 
tal  and  ecological  data  which  it  has  collected. 

(d)  To  make  available  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  at  its  disposal  relating  to  environ¬ 
mental  management. 

(e)  To  utilize  ecological  information  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  resource-ori¬ 
ented  projects.  Each  agency  which  studies, 
proposes,  constructs,  or  operates  projects 
having  resource  management  implications  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  consider  the  ef¬ 
fects  upon  ecological  systems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  analyses  governing  its  actions  and  to 
study  such  effects  as  a  part  .of  its  data  col¬ 
lection. 

(/)  To  conduct  ecological  research  and 
studies  within  the  Federal  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

(p)  To  assist  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad¬ 
visers  established  by  this  act  and  any  en¬ 
vironmental  council  or  committees  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  President. 

Section  202(a) 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  follcwing  functions  regarding  environ¬ 
mental  management: 

(1)  Administer  a  program  of  grants,  con¬ 
tracts  and  cooperative  agreements,  training 
and  research  to  further  the  programs  of 
ecological  study  authorized  by  title  II  and 
to  accept  and  utilize  donations  for  this 
purpose. 

(2)  Develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of 
Federal  projects  and  programs,  existing  and 
contemplated,  which  have  made  or  will  make 
significant  modifications  in  the  environment. 

(3)  Establish  an  Information  collection 
and  retrieval  system  for  ecological  research 
materials. 

(4)  Assist  and  advise  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  private  enterprise  in  develop¬ 
ing  policies  and  procedures  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Section  202(b) 

Appropriations  in  the  amounts  of  $500,000 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  and  $1 
million  annually  for  1973  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  are  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
■this  section.  The  funds  appropriated  would 
be  allotted  to  the  designated  agencies  as  the 
President  recommends. 

Section  203 

This  section  establishes  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  an  additional  Dep¬ 
uty  Director  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  executive  sched¬ 
ule  pay  rates. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST)  was  established  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1962  to  provide  a  permanent 
staff  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  advise  and  assist  the  President  on  mat- 
■ters  pertaining  to  or  affected  by  science  and 
technology.  It  is  also  directed  to  take  on 
such  other  assignments  as  the  President  may 
request.  The  Director  of  OST,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  also  serves  as  the  science  adviser 
to  the  President. 

Since  it  was  provided  statutory  authority 
in  1962,  'the  OST  has  broadened  the  range 
and  scope  of  its  activities  extending  beyond 


the  province  of  research  or  policy  for  science 
and  technology  to  the  interrelations  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  broad  na'tional  policies  and  programs. 
In  this  sense,  the  OST  is  concerned  with  as¬ 
suring  the  most  effective  and  beneficial  use 
of  technology  in  our  society. 

Thus,  the  OST  deals  with  broad  problems 
facing  the  country  in  health,  education,  the 
urban  environment,  energy  policy  and  en- 
■vironmental  quality. 

The  President’s  recent  Executive  order  es¬ 
tablishing  an  Environmental  Quality  Council 
directed  the  OST  to  provide  the  staff  support 
and  assistance  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 
The  President’s  science  adviser  was  named 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  environ¬ 
mental  management  problems  and  the  im¬ 
portant  role  which  the  President’s  Council 
will  have  in  resolving  interagency  conflict 
concerning  environmental  issues,  and  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  ongoing  environmental  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  is  expected  in  the  already  de¬ 
manding  work  load  of  the  OST. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  addition  of  a 
second  Deputy  Director  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  July  7,  1969, 
letter  to  the  chairman,  will  be  of  great  value 
in  strengthening  OST’s  capacity  to  contribute 
to  effective  environmental  management. 

TITLE  in 

Section  301(a) 

This  subsection  creates  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Board  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Advisers.  The  Board  is  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  sejve  at  the  President’s 
pleasure. 

It  is  intended  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  persons  of  broad  experience 
and  training  with  the  competence  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  analyze  and  interpret  trends  and 
developing  problems  in  the  quality  of  the 
Nation’s  environment.  The  committee  does 
not  view  the  Board’s  functions  as  a  purely 
scientific  pursuit,  but  rather  as  one  which 
rests  upon  scientific,  economic,  social,  es¬ 
thetic,  and  cultural  considerations.  ’The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  therefore,  should  not 
necessarily  be  selected  for  depth  of  training 
or  expertise  in  any  specific  discipline,  but 
rather  for  their  ability  to  grasp  broad  na¬ 
tional  Issues,  to  render  public  ser'vlce  in  the 
national  interest,  and  to  appreciate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  choosing  among  present  alterna¬ 
tives  in  shaping  the  country’s  future  en¬ 
vironment. 

'The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Board  as  Chairman  and  one  as  Vice 
Chairman. 

Section  301(b) 

This  subsection  proiddes  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  full  time.  The  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
is  set  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  and  at  level  IV  for  the  other  two 
members.  These  provisions  parallel  the  com¬ 
pensation  provisions  established  by  law  for 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Section  302(a) 

The  primary  function  of  the  Board  shall 
be  to  carry  on  continuing  studies  and 
analyses  related  to  the  status  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  Board  will  seek  to  establish  or 
cause  to  be  established  within  the  operating 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  an  ef¬ 
fective  system  for  monitoring  environmental 
indicators,  collecting  data,  and  analyzing 
trends.  It  will  further  seek  to  relate  trends 
in  environmental  conditions  to  short-  and 
long-term  national  goals  and  aspirations. 

In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Board 
is  required  to  perform  a  number  of  specified 
duties. 

First,  the  Board  is  required  to  report  at 
least  once  each  yeax  to  the  President  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  environment. 
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This  report  should  represent  the  Board’s 
considered  and  Impartial  judgment.  ’The 
Board’s  report  would  be  useful  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  In  the  preparation  of  the  annual  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  report  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
by  section  303.  , 

Second,  the  Board  would  provide  advice, 
assistance,  and  staff  support  to  the  President 
in  the  formulation  of  national  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  and  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The 
President  is,  of  course,  free  to  utilize  the 
services  of  the  Board  in  any  manner  in  which 
he  desires.  The  committee  hopes,  however, 
that  the  President  would  rely  on  the  Board’s 
Impartial  and  objective  advice  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  national  environmental  policies. 

Third,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain 
information  from  all  existing  sources  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
The  committee  intends  and  fully  expects 
that  all  Federal  agencies  will  cooperate  and 
provide  any  assistance  and  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  the  Board  to  fulfill  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  this  act.  The 
Board  is  also  directed  to  make  Information 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
available  to  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
committee’s  strong  view  that  there  needs, 
to  be  some  one  place  in  Government  to  which 
the  public  and  the  news  media  may  turn 
for  authoritatl’^e  and  objective  Information 
on  particular  environmental  problems.  A 
current  example  of  the  need  relates  to  the 
controversy  over  the  impact  of  certain  chem¬ 
icals,  pesticides,  and  insecticides.  Many  news 
reports  and  the  opinions  of  many  compe¬ 
tent  scientists  indicate  that  some  present 
practices  in  the  use  and  application  of  these 
substances  pose  grave  health  dangers.  The 
extent  of  the  danger,  however,  is  often  mini¬ 
mized  and,  in  some  cases,  even  denied  by  the 
responsible  Government  agencies.  ’The  Board 
could  provide  a  useful  and  needed  public 
function  by  reviewing  all  of  the  facts  and 
furnishing  competent  jxidgment  and  advice 
on  problems  of  this  nature. 

Section  302(b) 

This  subsection  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  Fed¬ 
eral  programs,  projects,  activities,  and  poli¬ 
cies  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Based  upon  its  review,  the  Board  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  committee  does  not  view  this  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  as  Implying  a  project-by- 
project  review  and  commentary  on  Federal 
programs.  Rather,  It  is  Intended  that  the 
Board  will  periodically  examine  the  general 
direction  and  Impact  of  Federal  programs  In 
relation  to  environmental  trends  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  recommend  general  changes  in  di¬ 
rection  or  supplementation  of  such  programs 
when  they  appear  to  be  appropriate. 

It  is  not  the  committee’s  Intent  that  the 
Board  be  Involved  in  the  day-o-day  decision¬ 
making  processes  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  that  it  be  Involved  in  the  resolution  of 
particular  conflicts  between  agencies  and 
departments.  These  functions  can  best  be 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
President’s  interagency  Cabinet-level  Council 
on  the  Environment  or  by  the  P’resident 
himself.  The  committee  does,  however, 
strongly  feel  that  the  President  needs  im¬ 
partial  and  objective  staff  support  which  can 
provide  him  with  unbiased  information  and 
an  accurate  overview  of  the  Nation’s  en¬ 
vironmental  trends  and  problems  and  how 
these  trends  and  problems  affect  the  future 
material  and  social  well-being  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  Board’s  recommendations  to  the 
President  are  for  his  use  alone,  and  his 
actions  on  their  recommendations  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  confidence  he  places  in  the 
judgment  of  the  persons  he  nominates  to 
membership  on  the  Board.  Used  properly, 
the  Board’s  review  and  appraisal  of  Federal 
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activities  which,  affect  the  quality  of  the 
environment  can  add.  a  new  dimension  and 
provide  the  President  with  a  new  insight  into 
the  long-range  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
country.  At  the  prescent  time,  the  executive 
agencies’  view  of  National  needs,  goals,  and 
priorities  in  the  field  of  environmental  man¬ 
agement  appears  to  have  been  so  thoroughly 
subjugated  to  budgetary  and  Qscal  consid¬ 
erations  that  the  nature  of  the  fundamental 
values  at  stake  has  been  obscured.  It  is  the 
committee’s  view  that  the  values  which  are 
at  stake  in  the  environmental  management 
decisions  which  lie  ahead  need  to  be  brought 
to  the  fore  and  made  the  subject  of  official 
decision  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

Section  302(c) 

This  subsection  states  that  the  Board  will 
assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  environmental  quality  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  303.  The  committee  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  Board  would  have  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
the  President’s  annual  report.  It  could,  in 
large  measure,  be  based  upon  the  Board’s 
report  to  the  President  required  by  section 
302(a) (1). 

Section  302(d) 

This  section  provides  that  both  the  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  shall  carry 
out  their  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  at  the  direction  of  the  President.  This 
provision  was  not  a  part  of  S.  1075  as  intro¬ 
duced,  but  was  added  as  a  committee  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  duties  and 
functions  assigned  to  the  Board  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  are  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
as  is  true  with  regard  to  the  other  offices  and 
bodies  in  the  Executive  office  of  the  President. 
This  provision  will  avoid  any  problems  of 
duplication,  coordination,  and  overlap  which 
otherwise  might  subsequently  arise  between 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  those  of  other 
offices  or  agencies. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  provision 
will  enlarge  the  President’s  flexibility  in 
organizing  his  staff  and  will  enhance  the 
overall  policy-making  capacity  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  office. 

Section  303 

This  section  provides  that  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  report.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before 
June  30,  1970.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be 
transmitted  on  or  before  June  30  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

The  report  is  to  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  current  evaluation  of  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  environmental  classes 
of  the  Nation.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
this  information  should  be  based  upon 
measurements  of  environmental  indicators 
relating  quality  and  supply  of  land,  water, 
air,  and  depletable  resources  to  other  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  environmental  health,  popula¬ 
tion  distribution,  and  demands  upon  the 
environment  for  amenities  such  as  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness.  Significant  current 
and  developing  environmental  problems 
should  be  highlighted.  Current  and  foresee¬ 
able  environmental  trends  and  evaluations 
of  the  effects  of  those  trends  upon  the  Na¬ 
tion's  future  social,  economic,  physical,  and 
other  requirements  should  be  discussed. 

It  is  the  committee’s  strong  view  that  the 
President’s  annual  report  should  provide  a 
considered  statement  of  national  environ¬ 
mental  objectives,  trends  and  problems.  The 
report  should  provide  the  best  judgment 
of  the  best  people  available  on  the  Nation’s 
environmental  problems  and  the  progress 
being  made  toward  providing  a  quality  en¬ 
vironment  for  all  Americans. 

The  report  should  summarize  and  bring 
together  the  major  conclusions  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  reports  of  other  Federal  agencies  con¬ 


cerned  with  environmental  management.  Too 
often,  these  reports  go  unread  and  uneval¬ 
uated.  A  succinct,  readable  summary  and 
evaluation  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  the  vehicle  for  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legis¬ 
lative  committees  of  the  Congress.  It  would 
also  appear  to  be  desirable  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad¬ 
visers  at  an  ann  al  session  similar  to  that 
now  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers. 

Section  304 

This  section  provides  that  the  Board  may 
employ  a  professional  and  support  staff  and 
may  acquire  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sulta.nts.  Tire  committee  intends  that  the 
Board  should  have  available  a  professional 
staff  comparable  in  size  and  qualifications  to 
the  staff  which  currently  services  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  staff  members, 
like  the  members  of  the  Board,  should  rep¬ 
resent  many  disciplines  and  professionr. 
They  should  be  broad-gaged  people  who  are 
capable  of  furnishing  the  Board  with  a 
balanced  and  knowledgeable  overview  of  the 
state  of  the  Nation’s  environment. 

Section  305 

This  action  authorizes  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $1  million  annually  to  cover 
the  salaries  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
Board.  The  committee  chose  the  $1  million 
ceiling  because  it  is  comparable  to  the  ap¬ 
propriations  which  have  been  required  over 
the  past  several  years  for  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  these  two  initial  titles  of  the 
Senate  version  of  S.  1075  is  not  included 
in  the  House  version.  There  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  differences  between 
title  III  of  the  Senate  version,  establish¬ 
ing  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisors  and  calling  for  an  annual  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  similar  House  provisions. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Senate  version 
perform  two  functions  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  realization  of  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  environmental  policy.  The  first  of 
these  functions  is  the  statement  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  broad  goals  to  guide  Federal  de¬ 
cisionmakers.  The  statement  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  first  comprehensive  enunciation 
of  national  concern  for  environmental 
quality. 

The  second  function  is  the  provision 
of  authority  and  direction  which  will 
permit  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  act 
to  become  a  real  working  part  of  all  the 
activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  and 
programs. 

There  are  about  80  major  Federal 
agencies  with  programs  underway  which 
affect  the  quality  of  the  human  environ¬ 
ment.  If  an  environmental  policy  is  to 
become  more  than  rhetoric,  and  if  the 
studies  and  advice  of  any  high-level,  ad¬ 
visory  group  are  to  be  translated  into 
action,  each  of  these  agencies  must  be 
enabled  and  directed  to  participate  in 
active  and  objective-oriented  environ¬ 
mental  management.  Concern  for  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  must  be  made  part 
of  every  phase  of  Federal  action. 

Mr.  President,  following  my  motion  to 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  S.  1075  and  agree  to  the  con¬ 
ference  requested  by  the  House,  a  motion 
will  be  offered  that  the  conferees  on 
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S.  1075  be  instructed  to  insist  upon  the 
specific  provisions  of  S.  1075,  as  modified 
by  the  agreed-upon  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  dlksussed  in  the 
debate  and  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  Record. 

This  procedure  has  been  discussed  by 
members  of  both  committees,  and  wlule 
it  is  unusual,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
means  which  will  insure  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  conference  report  on  S.  1075. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  will  make  eveiy  possible  effort 
to  gain  House  agreement  to  the  text  of 
S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  well 
as  the  amendments  discussed  today  and 
set  forth  in  the  Record.  It  is  also  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  that  the  purpose  of 
a  conference  committee  is  to  compromise 
and  adjust  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  bills,  and  that 
the  final  product  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  will  probably  have  to  involve  some 
changes  in  the  language  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  bills  on  S.  1075. 
It  is,  however,  the  hope  and  the  intent 
of  all  concerned  on  the  Senate  side  that 
these  changes  will  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

In  any  event,  any  proposed  changes 
from  the  agreed-upon  text  of  S.  1075 
will  be  discussed  in  advance  by  all  of 
the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  state¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  represents  the 
agreement  which  we  have  reached. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  agree  to  the  request  for  a  confer¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  confei'ees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  names  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  conferees 
on  S.  1075  be  instructed  to  insist  upon 
the  specific  provisions  of  S.  1075,  as 
modified  by  the  agreed-upon  proposed 
amendments  that  have  been  discussed  in 
the  debate  and  specifically  set  forth  as 
follows : 

S.  1075 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  {wlicy  which  will  encour¬ 
age  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam¬ 
age  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers. 
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TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  man  depends  on  his  biological  and  phys¬ 
ical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well; 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  in¬ 
fluences  of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization.  Industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech¬ 
nological  advances  on  our  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each 
generation  as  trustee  of  the  environment 
for  succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cul¬ 
turally  pleasing  surrroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  un¬ 
desirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  importance  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety 
of  individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  wili  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renev/able  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  has  a  fundamental  and  Inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  iierson  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub'- 
lie  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  interpreted  and  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  aU  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a 
systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decisiomaking 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man’s  environ¬ 
ment: 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  subject  to  review  and  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors 
estabUshed  by  Title  III  of  this  Act,  which 
will  insure  that  presently  unquantified  en¬ 
vironmental  emenities  and  values  may  be 
given  appropriate  consideration  in  decision 
making  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations; 

(c)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on— 

(i)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  implemented; 

(ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short¬ 
term  uses  of  man’s  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity:  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  commitments  of  re¬ 
sources  which  would  be  Involved  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  should  it  be  Implemented. 


prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  es¬ 
tablished  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by 
law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any 
environmental  impact  Involved.  Copies  of 
such  statement  and  the  comments  and  views 
of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies.  Including  those  authorized  to  de¬ 
velop  and  enforce  environmental  standards, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
Board  of  Environmental  Advisors  and  to  the 
public  as  provided  by  6  USC  652  and  shall  ac¬ 
company  the  proposal  tlirough  the  existing 
agency  review  processes. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro¬ 
priate  alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  un¬ 
resolved  confilcts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maxi¬ 
mize  international  cooperation  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  mankind’s  world  environment;  and 

(f)  review  present  statutory  authority,  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  propose 
to  the  President  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  their  authority  consistent 
with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  Nothing  in  Sec.  102  shall  in  any¬ 
way  affect  the  specific  statutory  obligations 
of  any  Federal  agency  (a)  to  comply  with 
criteria  or  standards  of  environmental  qual¬ 
ity,  (b)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  (c)  to  act, 
or  refrain  from  acting  contingent  upon  the 
recommendations  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  104.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  In 
this  Act  are  supplementary  to  existing  au¬ 
thorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad¬ 
visers  is  hereby  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ecological  systems  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  to  the  extent  that  such  activities  do  not 
overlap  or  conflict  with  similar  activities  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  and  performed  by  established 
agenlces; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment.  Including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate 
necessary  data-  and  other  information  for  a 
continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or 
trends  and  an  inteipretation  of  their  under¬ 
lying  causes;  and 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps. 

Sec.  202.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  conjunction  with  their  existing  programs 
and  authorities,  are  hereby  authorized — 

(a)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment: 

(b)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects; 

(c)  to  conduct  research  and  studies  wdthln 
natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
agencies:  and 

(d)  to  assist  the  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers  established  under  title  III 
of  this  Act  and  any  council  or  committee 
established  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems. 
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Sec.  203.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  an  addi¬ 
tional  office  with  the  title  “Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology."  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  -the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  shall  from  time  to  time  direct, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315) . 

TI'TLE  m 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Tliere  is  created  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  a  Board  of  En- 
•vironmental  Quality  Advisers  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Board”) .  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
apixiinted  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a 
result  of  training,  experience,  or  attainments, 
be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and 
interpret  environmental  trends  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  and  shall  be  oonsclo-us  of 
and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  inter¬ 
est  of  this  Nation.  The  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  from  such  m«nbers. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
be  coifipensated  at  the  rate  provided  lor 
Level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Bates 
(5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
■vided  for  Level  IV  of  -the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315) . 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  functions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  environ¬ 
mental  trends  and  the  factors  that  effect 
these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and 
analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  economic, 
and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In  carrying 
out  this  function,  the  Board  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment: 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  support 
to  the  President  on  the  form-ulation  of  na¬ 
tional  policies  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality;  and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review  and 
appraise  Federal  programs,  projects,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  policies  which  affect  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  ipake  recommendations 
■thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Board  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environ¬ 
mental  quality  report  required  under  section 
303. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  carry  out  its  duties 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  shall  perform  what¬ 
ever  additional  duties  he  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  beginning  June  30,  1970, 
an  annual  environmental  quality  report 
which  shall  set  forth:  (a)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation; 
and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
quality,  management,  and  utilization  of  such 
environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  Such  report  shall  be  referred  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  committees  of  each  house 
of  the  Congress  which  have  exercised  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  subject  matter  contained 
therein. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  assistance 
and  Independent  advice  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
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title,  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  estab¬ 
lish  advisory  committees.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  selected  from  among  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  State,  Interstate,  and  local 
government  agencies,  of  public  or  private 
interests  concerned  with  population  growth, 
environmental  quality,  and  planning  for  the 
future,  and  of  the  other  public  and  private 
agencies  demonstrating  an  active  interest,  as 
well  as  other  Individuals  in  the  fields  of 
pHopulation,  biology,  medical  science,  psycho¬ 
logy,  social  sciences,  ecology,  agriculture, 
economics,  law,  engineering,  and  political 
science  who  have  demonstrated  competence 
with  regard  to  problems  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter¬ 
mittently. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  organize  and  convene 
a  biennial  forum  on  current  problems  and 
issues  concerning  environmental  quality, 
population,  and  the  future,  and  publish  the 
proceedings  thereof,  and  participants  in  such 
forums  shall  be  selected  from  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  State,  interstate,  and 
local  government  agencies,  of  public  or 
private  interests  concerned  with  population 
growth,  environmental  quality,  and  planning 
for  the  future,  and  of  other  public  and 
private  agencies  demonstrating  an  active  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  other  individuals  in  the 
fields  of  population,  biology,  psychology, 
medical  sciences,  social  sciences,  ecology, 
agriculture,  economics,  law,  engineering,  and 
political  science  who  have  demonstrated 
competence  with  regard  to  problems  of  the 
environment. 

Sec.  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Board  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consult¬ 
ants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  annually  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environ¬ 
ment:  to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  re¬ 
search  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  en¬ 
vironment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers.” 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  om’  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  for  his  unending  efforts 
in  obtaining  passage  of  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  particular  importance  in  this  era 
of  ever  degrading  environment. 

I  believe  that  some  background  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  helpful  at  this  point. 
Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  trace  the 
historical  development  of  S.  1075. 

The  concept  of  a  high  level  council  on 
conservation,  natural  resom-ces,  and  en¬ 
vironment  is  not  new.  It  first  found  sup¬ 
port  from  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  Committee,  the  late  Senator 
Murray.  In  the  86th  Conrgess,  he  intro¬ 
duced  S.  2549,  the  Resources  and  Con¬ 
servation  Act,  which  would  have  estab¬ 


lished  a  high  level  council  on  environ¬ 
mental  advisers  along  with  the  first  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  comprehensive  environ¬ 
mental  policy. 

The  bill  while  not  enacted  into  law, 
provided  a  vehicle  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  vital  area.  The  4  days  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  still  serve  as  a  useful  refer- 
.ence  in  this  area. 

This  concept  of  establishing  an  en¬ 
vironmental  policy  was  carried  on  in 
subsequent  sessions  of  Congress.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  S.  2282  entitled  the  “Eco¬ 
logical  Research  and  Surveys  Act”  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  later  incorporated  into  S. 
2805,  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  by 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the 
former  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Thomas  Kuchel. 

S.  2805,  and  similar  other  measures 
were  the  subject  matter  of  a  unique  joint 
House-Senate  colloquium  held  July  17, 
1968.  This  colloquium,  which  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  House  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  Committee,  provided  a  forum  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  interested 
parties  to  meet  and  discuss  these  im¬ 
portant  issues. 

Dm-ing  the  91st  Congress  three  bills 
were  introduced  dealing  with  environ¬ 
mental  policy  and  the  creation  of  new 
oveiwiew  institutions. 

These  bills— S.  237,  S.  1075,  and  S. 
1752 — were  all  referred  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  and  open  hearings 
were  held  on  them  in  April  of  this  year. 
Along  with  the  usual  notice  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  personal  invitations  were  sent  to 
Senators  who  had  expressed  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  this  area,  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  April  hearings. 

After  the  hearings,  on  May  29,  1969, 
the  chairman  introduced  amendment  No. 
25.  This  amendment  resulted  from  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  administration  wit¬ 
nesses.  There  was  general  agreement  by 
administration  witnesses,  including  Dr. 
DuBridge  that  a  statutory  declaration 
of  a  national  environmental  policy  would 
be  both  appropriate  and  useful. 

Senators  will  recall  that  President 
Nixon  had  committed  himself  in  the  1968 
campaign  to  a  policy  of  improving  the 
environment  in  his  October  18,  1968, 
radio  address  entitled:  “A  Strategy  of 
Quality:  Conservation  in  the  Seventies.” 
In  that  address.  Candidate  Nixon  char¬ 
acterized  our  environmental  dilemma  in 
these  words: 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American 
environment  is  a  battle  against  neglect,  mis¬ 
management,  poor  planning  and  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  problems  of  natural  resources. 

Acting  upon  that  commitment.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  established  by  Executive 
order  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun¬ 
cil  in  May  of  1969.  This  Council  is  of 
the  highest  level.  The  President,  himself, 
is  chairman,  and  its  membership  in¬ 
cludes  the  Vice  President  and  five  Cabi¬ 
net  members.  The  council  provides  the 
action  mechanism  to  implement  environ¬ 
mental  policy  decisions. 

S.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was 
coordinated  with  the  administration,  and 
was  intended  to  complement  the  actions 
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taken  by  the  President.  As  a  result,  the 
bill,  as  reported  was  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee. 

As  Dr.  DuBridge  expressed  it  during 
the  hearings : 

I  agree  completely  that  one  must  have  in¬ 
dependent  evaluations  of  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  various  departments, 
that  it  must  have  the  best  outside  advice 
that  one  can  get.  and  operate  out  of  the 
President’s  Office  to  bring  the  best  adversary 
position  ...  to  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

That  is  what  the  Board  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Advisors,  as  envisioned  by 
S.  1075,  is  intended  to  do. 

In  June  of  this  year,  after  thorough 
discussions,  S.  1075  was  ordered  to  be 
reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee.  Subsequent  to  this  order,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  through  Director  Mayo,  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recommended 
further  amendments.  On  July  8,  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  unique  move,  reconsidered 
the  bill  and  adopted  several  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  amendments. 

On  July  8  the  bill  was  once  again 
ordered  reported.'  The  report  was  filed 
on  July  9  and  S.  1()75  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  his¬ 
torical  development  is  most  important 
for  several  reasons.  First,  it  shows  the 
amount  of  work  and  thought  which  has 
gone  into  this  bill.  Second,  it  shows  the 
degree  of  openness  that  the  committee 
has  displayed  during  this  time.  The  com¬ 
mittee  sought  suggestions,  aid,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  from  Senators,  Members  of 
the  House,  and  from  the  administration. 
Our  committee  listened  to  and  acted 
upon  suggestions  from  many  sources. 

I  believe  that  it  is  both  timely  and  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Senate  to  move  forward 
in  completing  congressional  action  on 
this  important  and  urgent  matter  by  ap¬ 
pointing  conferees  to  resolve  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  versions  of  S.  1075.  It  should  be 
noted,  Mr.  President,  that  the  House  has 
already  appointed  its  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


turn  to  the  consideration  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  bXthe  distinguished 
Senator  from  DelawarXj:Mr.  'Williams) 
involving  a  matter  in  wnich  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nbrth  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  is  interested.  \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawar^Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield.  \ 


WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 

\  ACT  OF  1969 

Th\Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  isill  (S.  7)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSME.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  matter^nvolving  the  water  pollu¬ 
tion  control  piWisions  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  discusseoNlater  in  the  afternoon, 
but  at  this  momenK  I  understand  we  will 
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Vr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like^  ask  a  question  relating  to  title  m, 
which' Legins  at  the  bottom  of  page  80  of 
the  bilhand  is  entitled  “Property  Acqul- 
sitions.”\ 

I  am  not  raising  any  question  of  ger¬ 
maneness;  6vt  would  the  Senator  explain 
what  the  construction  of  a  new  Senate 
Office  Buildin^tias  to  do  with  water  and 
air  pollution?  I  know  our  procedures  are 
sometimes  strangfe,  but  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  subjects?  Why 
are  they  tied  together  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I-gay  that  substan¬ 
tively  there  is  none.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mf^  Jordan)  is  in 
a  better  position  to  explain,  how  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  here. 

May  I  add  that  the  probleh)  of  space 
for  Senators  is  a  pressing  one.  iXnow  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  1^  more 
aware  of  it  than  I.  When  he  posed  (o  me 
and  to  the  committee  the  proposal  to 
include  this  provision  in  the  bill,  I  fsdd 
him  I  would  agree  to  it,  provided  it  w^ 
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in  the  Senate  are  setting  the  proper 
example.  In  the  light  of  all  the  requests 
to  private  industry  and  all  agencies  of 
Government  can  we  say  to  them,  “We 
meant  for  all  of  you  to  cooperate:  but 
ourselves — we  want  a  new  building.” 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  and 
consider  this  matter  at  a  later  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
served  a  useful  purpose  by  giving  the 
Membere  of  the  Senate  an  opportimity  to 
make  that  decision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  just 
make  this  innocent  observation.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  relationship  between  the 
proposal  for  a  new  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing  and  air  pollution,  so  I  will  not  raise 
a  point  its  not  being  germane  to  the  pol¬ 
lution  problem.  I  await  with  interest  to 
hear  the  explanation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  of  any  re¬ 
lation,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
not  suggest  there  is — ^not  for  the  moment. 
■  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 


made  clear  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  here,\  tremely  delighted  that  the  Public  Works 
that  no  one  would  be  taken  by  sui-prise,  ''Committee  in  reporting  this  most  vital 
that  the  Senate  would.have  a  full  oppor-  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  196 

tunity  to  consider  it,  and  that  there  ’ - " - - ^  '  ' 

would  be  no  effort  to  try  to  give  it  a  quiet 


ride  through  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  rea¬ 
son  I  raised  the  question  is  that  there  are 
many  who  are  in  favor  of  the  air  and 
water  pollution  bill  itself,  but  we  question 
the  wisdom  of  attaching  a  rider  to  it  that 
we  would  oppose.  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  not  a  method  of  getting  a  free  ride  on 
a  bill  for  a  measure  that  could  not  pass 
on  its  own  merits. 

As  to  the  argument  being  made  on  the 
need  for  more  space,  there  are  two  ways 
of  approaching  that  problem.  One  is  by 
the  more  expensive  way  of  constructing 
another  building.  Another  way,  which 
would  be  more  constructive,  would  be  to 
cut  back  on  some  of  the  overstaffed  sub¬ 
committees.  A  Senator  can  hardly  get  in 
and  out  of  his  office  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subcommittees.  The  idea  that  the 
Senate  should  have  enough  subcommit¬ 
tees  so  that  every  Member  can  be  a  chair¬ 
man  results  in  Members  almost  being  run 
by  the  staffs. 

I  remember  when  I  came  here  23  years 
ago  our  committees,  subcommittees,  ^d 
Senators,  were  all  in  one  building,  ^ince 
that  time  we  have  had  another  building. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  thir^Let  uS 
face  it,  the  Senate  committees^re  over¬ 
staffed.  I  doubt  if  any  Senato/  can  name 
the  subcommittees  even  on  his  own  com¬ 
mittee,  there  are  so  many/Sf  them. 

The  subcommittees  ayk  so  overstaffed 
and  overcrowded  thajr  they  crowd  the 
Senate  floor.  Ofttime;?  we  can  hardly  get 
in  the  Senate  becau^  it  is  so  overcrowded 
with  staff  membew 

In  order  to  /neck  this  inflationary 
spiral  we  are  i^oposing  the  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  in^stment  credit  to  encourage 
private  in^stry  to  cut  back  on  plant 
expansio^  and  the  President  of  the 
United ^States,  by  Executive  order,  has 
called^ron  State  and  local  governments 
and  9II  Government  agencies  to  roll  back 
comtruction  of  new  projects  by  75  per- 
^t  in  order  to  relieve  some  of  the  in- 
^tionary  pressure.  I  just  wonder  if  we 


h^seen  fit  to  incorporate  a  most  impo^ 
tanK  amendment  which  would  pro^de 
for  trie  training  of  waste  treatment jfflant 
operators. 

I  sug^ted  this  amendment,  Pi'es- 
ident,  bet^se  of  the  magnitu^  of  need 
and  the  critical  shortage  of  Ixained  op¬ 
erators  in  w^r  iwllution  oimtrol  plants 
throughout  thOvNation.  I  ^s  particularly 
pleased  that  tnk  distinOTished  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  ^Con^l  Subcommittee 
chairman,  Senatok^usKiE,  and  the 
ranking  Republica/\member,  Senator 
Boggs,  incorporatM  itnr  amendment.  I 
would  also  like  t^hank^e  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  w^rks  Commit¬ 
tee,  Senate^ Randolph,  Vnd  Senator 
Cooper,  the/ranking  memb^as  well  as 
the  other  ^senators  on  the  Putrlic  Works 
Committee. 

As  yiave  stated  before,  it  is  es^toated 
that  /Federal,  State,  and  local  gwern- 
mems  will  spend  $8  billion  by  1974s^for 
n^w  and  improved  water  pollution  cc 
ol  facilities.  However,  no  adequate  pl'(^ 
vision  has  been  made  to  train  personner 
to  run  these  plants  once  they  are 
constructed. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000  trained  operators  in  water 
pollution  control  plants  throughout  the 
Nation.  Many  of  our  existing  waste  treat¬ 
ment  plants  are  operating  well  below 
their  reasonable  potential,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  unnecessary  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  rivers.  If  the  struggle  for  clean  water 
is  to  be  won,  we  must  improve  the  skills 
of  existing  operators  and  add  substan¬ 
tially  to  their  numbers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  need  can  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  situation  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Pennsylvania  has  307  square 
miles  of  inland  waters.  It  has  a  total  of 
460  water  treatment  facilities  and  1,142 
communities  with  sewer  systems.  If  each 
of  these  1,142  communities,  and  each 
of  the  460  treatment  plants  employed 
one  operator — and  obviously  some  em¬ 
ploy  many  more — you  can  quickly  esti¬ 
mate  the  number  of  operators  who  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  pol¬ 
lution  control.  Many  of  the  existing  op¬ 


erators  will  need  additional  training 
plants  are  modernized  and  new  tre^ 
ment  procedures  initiated.  When  you 
add  to  this  number  the  665  commumties 
in  Pennsylvania  that  have  no  treawnent 
facilities,  but  will  be  acquiring  B*ants  in 
the  near  future,  you  can  see  amount 
of  training  which  is  needed  for  efficient 
operation  of  pollution  consol  facilities. 
That  is  only  one  State. 

It  was  to  meet  this  ne^  that  I  offered 
this  amendment  to  tj^  water  quality 
improvement  bill — s/  7 — which  would 
establish  a  2-year  pilot  program  for  the 
training  of  plan/  operators.  It  would 
provide  $5  milli^  the  first  year,  and 
$714  million  tl^e  second,  to  train  about 
9,000  men. 

If  my  piU5t  program  is  successful,  I 
foresee  th/t  training  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  /n  future  pollution  control  plan¬ 
ning.  /quote  from  the  Public  Works 
Comniittee  report : 

re  committee  was  pleased  to  receive  and 
in/Tude  in  the  bill  a  proposal  by  Senator 
igh  Scott  to  authorize  pilot  programs  for 
training  plant  operators  and  technicians. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  pilot  program  will  be  required 
if  Federal  funds  for  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  are  to  be  Invested  wisely,  but 
believes  operating  experience  with  a  pilot 
program  would  provide  a  sound  base  for  ex¬ 
panded  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

The  pilot  program  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  is  the  first  step  in  insuring  that 
our  Nation’s  antipollution  efforts  are 
backed  up  by  well-trained  personnel.  I 
will  study  closely  the  operation  of  this 
training  program,  and  I  will  be  ready 
with  followup  legislation  to  expand  it 
so  that  clean  streams  will  become  a 
reality,  not  a  wish. 

Again,  I  thank  the  committee  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  response  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
would  like  to  express  to  him  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  subcommittee  for  his  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act.  The  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  pilot  program  of  manpower 
training  for  waste  treatment  plant  op- 
^erators  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
me  program  can  accomplish  two  vital 
objectives. 

'^st,  this  provision  recognizes  that 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Natior^s  waste  treatment  facilities  will 
be  only  good  as  the  competence  of  the 
operatorsVInitial  findings  of  the  General 
AccountingsGffice  have  revealed  that  this 
competenceNjas  not  been  of  the  level 
necessary  foNjhe  program’s  success.  I 
hope  that  this''«ilot  program,  properly 
administered,  wi\kelp  correct  this  sit¬ 
uation. 

Second,  this  program  will  provide  val¬ 
uable  job  opportimitiM  for  many  of  the 
disadvantaged  citizen^n  oirr  Nation’s 
metropolitan  areas.  By  Gaining  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  in  a  field  i^ich  requires 
great  technical  expertise,  raffs  program 
should  be  a  source  of  vital  upward  mo¬ 
bility  for  many  Americans  ii\the  Na¬ 
tion’s  workforce. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
President,  at  the  very  outset,  with  re 
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HOUSE  ^ 

)PULAT10N.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendraeijit 
PTiv  Ro  15165,  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Fu^re  (H.  Repto  91-738).  p.  H12130 


H0USING\  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2864,  the  Housing  Act 
(H.  Rep\  91-740).  pp.  H12120-9 


1969 


3.  APPROPRIATIO'HS .  Rep.  Pfehon  announced  the  House  will  consider  the/supplemental 

appropriationybi 1 1  for  fiscal  1970  "on  any  day  after  today."  pp.  H12014-5 

Agreed  to  tne  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13763,  the  1970  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bi^l .  pp.  H12048-62 

4.  ARTS  AND  HUM4NITIES.\  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Pres:^ent  a  message  asking 

Congress  to  extend  the  legislation  creating  the  Nation^  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  an\^increase  funds  available  for^^t  (H.  Doc.  91-202);  to 
the  S.  Labor' and  Public  Welfare  and  H.  Education  anp  Labor  Committees, 
pp.  S16340-1,  H12016 

5.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Rejected,  15/\238,  the  confereo^e  report  on  H.  R.  4293,  to 

provide  for  continuation  of  au^ority  for  regulation  of  exports,  pp.  H12016-47 

6.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  The  Interior  and  Thsular  ^fairs  Committee  considered  and 

passed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R.\l05  jgtnd  H.  R.  106,  to  establish  land-grant 
col  leges  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guckjan  p.  D1189 

7.  ENVIRONMENT.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  1075,  to  provide  for 

studies  and  research  in  connection  with  national  policy  on  environmental 
quality.  p.  D1191 


8.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Vanik  announc^  his  intention  toXoffer  a  preferential  motion  to 

instruct  the  House  conferee^  to  insist  upon  the  H^use  provisions  relating  to 
the  oil  depletion  allowan9e  and  tax  relief  by  way  increased  dependency 
exemptions,  p.  H12015 

9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  M^su  congratulated  A.I.D.  Administrator  Hannah  on  his 

creation  within  A.IyD.  of  an  independent  internal  audit  aXtivity.  p.  H12080 

10.  CONSUMERS.  Rep.  Halpern  urged  Congress  to  "plug  the  loopholes^  in  the  1968 
Truth- in -Lending  Act.  p.  H12098 


l1  commitment 


11.  AIR  POLLUTIONS  Rep.  Miller  inserted  articles  discussing  our  natioi 
to  control/air  pollution,  pp.  H12117-20 

SENATE 


APPR^RIATIONS .  Agreed  to  the  Conference  report  on  H.  R.  12964,  the  State,'' 
Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary  appropriation  bill,  1970.  p.  S16266 


Sen.  Bayh  submitted  two  amendments  to  H, 
appropriations  bill,  1970.  p.  S16290 


R.  14916,  the  District  of  Columbij 
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HOUSE 


ENVIRONMENT.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1075,  the  proposed  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (H.  Rept.  91-765).  p.,  IIj:2^^6,  pp.  H12633-6 


SUPERGRADES.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  2325,  amended,  to  increase  the  number 
of  supergrade  positions,  p.  D1227 

COMPARABILITY  PAY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  13000,  to  implement  ^e 
'ederal  employee  pay  comparability  system,  to  establish  a  Federal  Employ;^ 
dary  Commission  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration;  and  Rep.  Dulski  inserted/a 
joiViL  statement  by  himself  and  Rep.  Udall  expressing  the  opinion  t\xa.y  nothing 
will  Be  gained  by  sending  the  "present  emasculated  Senate  version  to  the 
White  Hbuse  this  week,"  p.  H12589. 


CIVIL  SERVICl 


Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  ameirament  to 


H.  R.  9233,  t\amend  title  5,  U.  S.  C.,  to  promote  the  effij 
use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 


ent  and  effective 
p.  H12589 


10. 


FOOD  STAMPS.  The  "D^sidy  Digest"  states  that  the  Agric^ture  Committee  met  in 
executive  session  f or  x^ontinued  consideration  of  the/xood  stamp  program  and 
adjourned  to  continue  oiKthe  first  Tuesday  after  t]?4  first  Manday  the  House 
meets  after  recess,  p,  D^26 

WATER  QUALITY.  The  "Daily  Digd^"  states  tha^the  conferees  met  in  executive 
session  on  H.  R.  4148,  the  propo^d  Water  (Ojiality  Improvement  Act,  but  did  not 
reach  final  agreement  and  recessea\subject/  to  call.  p.  D1227 

FOREIGN  AID.  The  conferees,  in  executps(e  session,  agreed  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  14580,  the  foreign  oyd.  authorization  bill.  p.  D1227 

VEHICLE  SAFETY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  X*k«  10105,  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe^  Act  of  1966  tK  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  dnis  bill  contains  gk  provision  requiring  the 
Department  of  Transportatic^  to  report  on  prevention  of  farm  machinery 
accidents,  p.  H12590 

INFLATION;  INTEREST  RATifs.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  2577'\to  lower  interest 
rates  and  fight  inf^tion,  to  help  housing ,  small  business X^-^d  employment ■ 
Conferees  were  apwzdnted.  H.  R.  15091,  a  similar  bill,  whicn\has  been  passed 
earlier,  259-136/ with  amendments,  was  tabled.  pp.  H12591-633 

Rep.  Ifedden/nad  previously  expressed  his  hope  that  the  proposd<(^  legislation 
would  be  pass^.  pp.  H12589-90 

Receive^from  the  President  a  communication  urging  Congress  to  ho] 
down  spending  and  maintain  revenues  (H.  Doc.  91-205).  p.  H12686 

DESERTJ^D  ENTRYMEN.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  H.  R.  6244,  to  enafei^  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  desertland  entrym^ 
tq/the  same  extent  as  such  assistance  is  available  to  homestead  entrymen 
,  Rept.  91-762).  p,  H12686 
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91st  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES  (  Report 
1st  Session  j  (No.  91-765 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  OF  1969 


December  17,  1969. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Garmatz,  from  the  committee  of  conference, 
submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  1075] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1075),  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  quality  of  the  human  environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  En\dronmental  Quality  Advisers,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follow's: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National 
Envu’onmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

'  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a  national  policy 
which  mill  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and 
his  environment;  to  promote  efforts  ichich  mill  prevent  or  eliminaie  damage 
to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and  stimidate  the  health  and  welfare  of 
man;  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological  syste7ns  and  natural 
resources  important  to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  profound  impact  of  man’s 
activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  environment, 
particularly  the  profound  influences  of  population  growth,  high-demsity 
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wbanization,  indvsirial  exjMnsion,  resource  exjdoitation,  and  new  and 
expanding  technological  advances  and  recognizing  further  the  critical  im- 
jwrtance  of  restoring  and  maintaining  environmental  gvality  to  the  overall 
welfare  and  development  of  man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  imth  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  concerned  jmhlic  and  private  organizations,  to  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and  technical  assistance,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive 
harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  reguirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

{b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the.  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means,  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  to 
improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources 
to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

{!)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  succeeding  generations;  ^-3^ 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive,  cr?nA^ji 
esthetically  arid  cxdturally  pleasing  surroundings; 

{3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undesirable 
and  unintended  consequences; 

if)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of 
our  national  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of  individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use  which 
will  permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of  life's 
amenities;  and 

{6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach  the 
maximum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources.  , 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  '' 
environment  and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible:  (1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  — - 
Government  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  inter disciptlinary  approach  which  will  ! 
insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  gdanning  and  in  decisionmaking  which 
may  have  an  impact  on  man's  environment; 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures,  in  consultation 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by  title  II  of 
this  Act,  which  will  insure  that  presently  unquantified  environ-  i 
mental  amenities  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate  consideration 

in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  detailed  statement  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  official  on — 
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(i)  the  environmental  imi^act  of  the  j)'i'0'posed  action, 

{ii)  any  adverse  environmental  efects  which  cannot  he 
avoided  shoidd  the  proposal  he  implemented, 

{Hi)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

{iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short-term  uses  of  man’s 
environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  lony-term 
productivity ,  and 

(v)  any  irreversihle  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  re¬ 
sources  which  would  he  involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it 
he  'implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the  responsihle  Federal  official 
shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the  convments  of  any^  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any 
environmental  impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  statement  and 
the  comments  and  views  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  emuronmemtal 
standards,  shall  he  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council ^on 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public  as  provided  hy  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  proposal 
through  die  existing  agency  review  processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom¬ 
mended  courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unresolved 
conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses  of  avadable  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  diameter  of  environ¬ 

mental  problems  and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  oj  the 
United  States,  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives,  resolntions, 
and.  programs  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in 
anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  guality  of  mankind’s 
world  environment;  _  . 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  counties,  immicipalities,  institutions, 
and  individuals,  advice  and  -information  'useful  in  restoring,  main¬ 
taining,  and  enhancing  the  guality  of  the  environment; 

(G)  mitiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  plann  ing  and 
development  of  resource-or  iented  projects;  and 

(11)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  review  their 
present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations,  and  current 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  are 
any  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  winch  prohibit  full  compliance 
with  the  purposes  and.  provisions  of  tins  Act  and.  shall  propose  to  the 
President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971,  such  measures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity  with  the  intent, 
purposes,  and  procedures  set  forth  -in  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103  shall  -in  any  way  affect  the 
specific  statutory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  comply  with 
criteria  or  standards  of  environmental  guality,  (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  (3)  to  act,  or  refrain  firm 
acting  contingent  upon  the  recommendations  or  ceiiification  of  any  other 
Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  supplementary 
to  those  set  forth  ‘in  existing  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies. 
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TITLE  II 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually 
beginning  July  1,  1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report  {hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “report”)  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the 
Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including  marine , 
estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  environment;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  quality, 
management  and  utilization  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(S)  the  adequacy  of  available  natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  population 
pressures;  {f)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  {including  regulatory 
activities)  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local  governments,  ^ 
and  nongovernmental  entities  or  individuals,  with  particular  reference  to\yi 
their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the  conservation,  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources;  and  {5)  a  program  for  remedying  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  existing  programs  and  activities,  together  unth  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  created  in  the  Executwe  Office  of  the  President  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Qualiiy  {hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Coun¬ 
cil”).  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  aj)- 
pointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who,  as  a  result  of  hie  training,  exp>erience,  and  attainments,  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental  trends  and 
information  of  all  kinds;  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  to  be 
conscious  of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic,  and 
cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and  recom¬ 
mend  national  policies  to  promote  the  imqmovement  of  the  qualiiy  of  the 
environment. 

Sec.  203.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as^ 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,\^ 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and 
considtants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  \ 
this  Act,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
{but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

Sec.  20 f.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

{!)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  prejiaration  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Report  required  by  section  201; 

{2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the 
conditions  and  trends  in  the  quality  of  the  environment  both  current 
and  pt'ospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret  such  information  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and  trends  are  inter- 
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jering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  j)olicy  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  title  I 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exteni  to  which  such 
progra7ns  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies  to 
foster  and  proinote  the  improvement  of  environmental  quality  to  meet 
the  conservation,  social,  economic,  health,  and  other  reguirements 
and  goals  of  the  Nation; 

(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  guality; 

(6)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment, 
including  the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  acciimulate  necessary 
data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes 
or  trends  and  an  interjmetation  of  their  underlying  causes; 

(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the 
President  may  request. 

Sec.  205.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 


Act,  the  Council  shall — • 

(1)  consxdt  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  established  by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  representatives  of  science,  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  con.servat ion  organizations.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  facilities, 
and  information  {including  statistical  information)  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assuring  that 
the  Council’s  activities  will  not  unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with 
similar  activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed  by  established 
agencies. 

Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  f  ull  time  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  shall  be  compen.sated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  6313).  The  other  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $300 ,000 for  fiscal  year  1970,  $700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1 ,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tlie  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows : 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following:  “An  Act  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  eiivironment,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
puiposes.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Frank  Church, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate.  ^ 


c 
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STATE.MENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF 

THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  ijart  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment; 
to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  environ¬ 
ment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  b^y  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Except  for  technical  clarifying,  and  conforming  changes, 
the  following  statement  explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 
First  section  and  section  2 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill  proGded  that  the  bill  may  be  cited  as 
the  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”.  Section  2  of  the 
Senate  bill  contained  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  There 
were  no  similar  provisions  in  the  House  amendment.  The  conference 
substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate  bill  with  respect  to  these  two 
sections. 

TITLE  I - NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Section  1 01 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  (1)  the 
critical  dependency  of  man  on  his  environment,  (2)  the  profound  in¬ 
fluences  which  the  factors  of  contemporary  life  have  had  and  will 
have  on  the  environment,  and  (3)  certain  specified  goals  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  environment  which  the  Federal  Government  should,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  attain  by  use  of  all  possible  means,  con¬ 
sistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy.  The 
House  amendment  (in  the  first  section  thereof)  contained  a  general 
statement  of  national  envu'oninental  policy,  but  did  not  include 
specified  policy  goals.  The  first  section  of  the  House  amendment  also 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government  should  achieve  the  general  policy 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  and  certain  specified 
public  and  private  organizations  and  that  financial  and  technical 
assistance  should  be  among  the  means  and  measures  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  achieve  the  policy.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  language  of  the  House  amendment  is  substantially 
retained  in  section  101(a)  of  the  conference  substitute;  the  language 
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settinp;  forth  the  specified  organizations  with  which  the  Government 
should  cooperate  was  drop[)ed  in  favor  of  “other  concernetl  public 
and  private  agencies”. 

The  national  goals  of  environmental  policy  specified  in  the  Senate 
bill  are  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  conference  substitute  states  that  “Congress 
recognizes  that  each  person  shovdd  enjoy  a  healthful  environment  and 
that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment”.  The  language  of  the  conference 
substitute  reflects  a  compromise  by  the  conferees  with  respect  to  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  (but  which  was  not  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ment)  which  stated  that  the  Congress  recognizes  that  “each  person 
has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a  healthful  environ¬ 
ment  *  *  *”.  The  compromise  language  was  adopted  because  of  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees  with  respect  to  the  legal  scope  of 
the  original  Senate  provision. 

Section  102 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute  is  based  on  section  102  of 
the  Senate  bill.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the  House 
amendment.  Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Congress  authorizes 
and  directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1)  the  Federal  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  the  bill;  and  (2)  all  Federal  agencies  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  insure 
integrated  use  of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  any  official  planning  or 
decisionmaking  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  environment; 

(B)  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures  to  insure  that  un¬ 
quantified  environmental  amenities  will  be  considered  in  the 
agency  decisionmaking  process,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for 
legislation  or  other  major  Federal  actions  a  detailed  statement  by 
the  responsible  official  on  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
])osed  action,  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  can  not  be 
avmided  should  the  proposal  be  adopted,  alternatives  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  action,  the  relationship  between  the  short-term  uses  of  the 
environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
])roductivity,  and  any  iri’eversible  and  irretrievable  commitments 
t)f  resources  which  would  be  involved.  Under  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute,  the  responsible  Federal  official,  prior  to  making  any  such 
detailed  statement,  shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments 
of  any  Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertise  with  respect  to  any  environmental  impact  involved  and 
the  comments  of  any  such  agency,  together  with  the  comments  and 
views  of  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  shall  thereafter  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  public  under  the  i)ro visions  of  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  proposal  through 
the  subsequent  review  process.  The  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
the  requirements  for  comment  by  other  agencies  should  umeason- 
ably  delay  the  processing  of  Federal  proj)osals  and  anticipate  that 
the  President  will  promptly  prepare  and  establish  by  Executive 
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order  a  list  of  tliose  agencies  which  have  ‘^njisdiction  by  law’.’  or 
“special  expertise”  in  various  environmental  matters.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  State  and  local  agencies,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  those  local  agencies  with  only  a  remote  interest  and 
which  are  not  primarily  responsible  for  development  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  environmental  standards  be  included. 

The  conferees  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  requirement  for 
State  and  local  review  may  be  satisfied  by  notice  of  proposed 
action  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  providing  supplementary 
information  upon  request  of  the  State  and  local  agencies.  (To  pre¬ 
vent  undue  delay  in  the  processing  of  Federal  i)ro]30sals,  the  con¬ 
ferees  recommend  that  the  President  establish  a  time  limitation 
for  the  receipt  of  comments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  similar  to  the  90-day  review  period  presently  established 
for  comment  upon  certain  Federal  proposals.) ; 

(D)  study,  develoj),  and  describe  api)ro])riate  alternatives  to 
recommend  courses  of  action  in  any  i)roposal  which  involves  un¬ 
resolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses  of  available  resoiu'ces ; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  lend  support  to  jjrograms  and  other 
ventures  designed  to  maximize  international  cooperation  in 
anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  world  environment; 

(F)  make  available  to  State  and  local  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  advice  and  information  useful  in  restor¬ 
ing,  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment; 

( G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  Planning 
and  development  of  resource-oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

As  noted  above,  the  conference  substitute  i)rovides  that  the  ])hrase 
“to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  applies  with  respect  to  those  actions 
which  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  to  be  done  under  both  clauses 

(1)  and  (2)  of  section  102  (in  the  Senate  bill,  the  phrase  applied  only 
to  the  du’ective  in  clause  (1)).  In  accepting  this  change  to  section  102 
(and  also  to  the  provisions  of  section  103),  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  section  9  of  the  House  amendment  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute.  Section  9  of  the  House  amendment  i)rovided  that 
“nothing  in  this  Act  shall  increase,  decrease  or  change  any  ros];)on- 
sibility  or  authority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency  created  by  other 
provision  of  law.”  In  receding  from  this  House  jirovision  in  favor  of 
the  less  restrictive  provision  “to  the  fullest  extent  ])ossible”,  the 
House  conferees  are  of  the  view  that  the  new  language  does  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  congressional  authorization  and  directive  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  set  out  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  102.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
language  is  to  make  it  clear  that  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  comply  with  the  directives  set  out  in  such  subiniragraphs 
(A)  through  (H)  unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such  agency’s 
operations  expressly  prohibits  or  makes  full  comj^liance  with  one  of 
the  directives  impossible.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  then  eom- 
])liance  with  the  particular  directive  is  not  immediately  required. 
However,  as  to  other  activities  of  that  agency,  compliance  is  required. 
Thus,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  provision  “to  the 
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fullest  extent  possible”  shall  not  be  used  by  any  Federal  agency  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  compliance  with  the  directives  set  out  in  section 
102.  Rather,  the  language  in  section  102  is  intended  to  assure  that 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  comply  with  the  di¬ 
rectives  set  out  in  said  section  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  under 
their  statutory  authorizations  and  that  no  agency  shall  utilize  an 
excessively  narrow  construction  of  its  existing  statutory  authorizations 
to  avoid  compliance. 

Section  103 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  (section 
102(f))  not  in  the  House  amendment.  This  section,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  ]n-ovides  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  review  their  “present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regu¬ 
lations,  and  current  i)olicies  and  procedures  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  deficiencies  and  inconsistencies  therein  'which  ]3rohibit 
full  compliance  Avith  the  purpose  and  provisions”  of  the  bill.  If  an 
agency  finds  such  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies,  it  is  requu’ed  under 
this  section  to  propose  to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  its  authority  and  ])olicies 
into  conformity  with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  of  the  bill. 
Section  103  thereby  provides  a  mechanism  which  shall  be  utilized  by 
all  Federal  agencies  (1)  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  provision  of 
their  statutory  authority  which  clearly  precludes  full  com])liance  with 
the  bill  and  (2)  if  such  is  found,  to  recommend  changes  in  their 
statutory  authority  Avhich  will  enable  full  compliance  with  the  bill. 
In  conducting  the  revieAV  noted  above,  it  is  the  understandiiAg  of  the 
conferees  that  an  agency  shall  not  construe  its  existing  authority  in 
an  unduly  narrow  manner.  Rather,  the  intent  of  the  conferees  is  that 
all  Federal  agencies  shall  comjfiy  with  the  i)ro visions  of  section  102 
“to  the  fullest  extent  possible,”  unless,  of  course,  there  is  found  to  be 
a  clear  conflict  between  its  existing  statutory  authority  and  the  bill. 

Section  104 

This  section,  which  was  not  in  the  House  amendment  and  which  is 
corollary  to  the  actions  taken  by  the  conferees  with  respect  to  section 
102  and  103  of  the  conference  siibstitute,  provides  that  nothing  in 
such  sections  102  or  103  shall  afi'ect  the  specific  statutory  obligations 
of  any  Federal  agency — 

(1)  to  comply  with  criteria  and  standards  of  environmental 
quality; 

(2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  anj^  Federal  or  State  agency; 
or 

(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  or  certification  of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Section  105 

This  section  declares  that  the  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  the  bill 
are  supplementary  to  those  set  forth  iii  existing  authorities  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  effect  of  this  section,  which  is  a  slightly  revised  version 
of  section  103  of  the  Senate  bill,  is  to  giv^e  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
-  the  bill  does  not  repeal  existing  law.  This  section  does  not,  howev’^er, 
obviate  the  requirement  that  the  Federal  agencies  conduct  their 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless  to  do 
so  would  clearly  violate  their  existing  statutory  authorizations. 
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TITLE  II - COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Section  201 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute,  which  conforms,  except  for 
a  date  change,  Avith  the  language  of  section  2  of  the  House  amendment, 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  annually,  beginning 
July  1,  1970,  an  enAuronmental  quality  rejiort  Avhich  Avill  set  forth  an 
up-to-date  inventory  of  the  American  environment,  broadly  and  gen¬ 
erally  identified,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  imjiact  of  Ausible 
future  trends  upon  the  eiiA’ironment.  Such  report  shall  also  include  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goA’ernments,  as  Avell  as  those  of  nongovernmental  groups,  Avith  respect 
to  enA’ironmental  conditions,  together  Avith  recommendations  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  programs,  including  legislative 
recommendations. 

Section  202 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute  establishes  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  Avith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Senate  bill 
Avould  hawe  created  a  three-member  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  (The  Senate  bill 
Avould  also  have  provided  for  an  additional  officer,  a  Deputy  Director, 
in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to  assist  Avith  euAuronmental 
problems.  The  establishment  of  this  additional  office  is  not  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute.)  Section  3  of  the  House  amendment 
Avould  have  established  a  Council  on  EiiAuronmental  Quality  Avith 
fiA^e  members.  The  conference  substitute  provision  is  basically  the 
House  provision  but  Avith  the  membership  of  the  Council  reduced  to 
three. 

Section  203 

The  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  conference  substitute  (which 
Avere  contained  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment)  •• 
permits  the  Council  to  hire  such  officers  and  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  also  permits  the  Council  to 
hire  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Section  204 

The  House  amendment  set  forth  the  folloAving  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality — 

(1)  to  assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  eiiA'iron- 
mental  quality  report; 

(2)  to  gather  information  on  the  short-  and  long-term  jiroblems 
that  merit  Council  attention,  together  Avith  a  continuing  analysis  of 
these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the  policies  stated  in  section 
101; 

(.3)  to  maintain  a  continuing  revicAv  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities  as  they  may  affect  the  policies  declared  in  section  101, 
and  to  keej)  the  President  informed  on  the  degree  to  Avhich  those 
programs  and  actiAuties  may  be  consistent  Avith  those  policies; 
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(4)  to  develop  and  to  recommend  i)olicies  to  the  President,  on 
the  basis  of  its  activities,  whereby  the  quality  of  our  environment 
may  be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  economic  and  other 
requirements ; 

(5)  to  make  studies  and  recommendations  relating  to  environ¬ 
mental  considerations,  as  the  President  may  direct;  and 

(6)  to  re])ort  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the  functions  and  duties  listed 
above  and  also  adds  the  following  functions  and  duties  (which,  under 
the  Senate  bill,  would  have  been  the  responsibilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies) — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality; 
and 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment, 
including  the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  neces¬ 
sary  data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of 
these  changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes. 

Section  205 

Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute  sets  forth  those  public  and 
private  organizations  with  which  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  shall  consult  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  under  the 
Act  and  states  that  the  Council  should  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  the  services,  facilities,  and  information  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  in  carrying  out  such  functions  and  duties. 
Section  205  conforms  to  the  language  in  section  7  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  that  the  conference  substitute  provision 
specifies  that  the  Council  shall  consult  with  the  Citizen’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  which  was  established  in  May 
1969,  by  Executive  order. 

Section  206 

This  section  provides  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  at  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates,  and  that  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  level  IV 
of  such  rates.  This  section  conforms  with  the  rates  of  compensation 
provided  for  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment. 

Section  207 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1970,  $700,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  $1  million  in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the  same  amounts 
were  authorized  to  be  appropriated  except  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1971,  for  which  $500,000  was  authorized.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$1  million  to  be  appropriated  annually. 

Edw.vrd  a.  Garmatz, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

John  P.  Savlor, 

Managers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 

o 
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may,  in  lih©  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
[brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Nc.  210.  Criminal  penalty 
.  ^hoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
und^  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$l,00(^r  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  botlX 

TrfcE  ni— SMALL  BUSINESS 
AUmNISTRATION  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  301.  '^e  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  shall  promptly  increase  the  level  of  its 
financing  funcfl^pns  utilizing  the  business 
loan  and  investimmt  ftmd  established  under 
section  4fc)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  633^(1)  (B)  by  $70,000,000 
above  the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act.  In^e  event  that  insuffi-| 
cient  appropriated  funos  are  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  ^thls  section,  re¬ 
quest  for  the  necessary  N^nds  shall  be 
promptly  made  by  the  SmalV  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  cleared  by  aX  components 
of  the  executive  branch  having  a\v  functions 
with  respect  to  such  requests.  The  S(m.a.ll  Bus¬ 
iness  Administration  shall  submi^^  Con¬ 
gress  a  monthly  report  of  its  ImplemNtation 
of  this  section.  \ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  \ 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re^ 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
“To  lower  interest  rates  and  fight  in- 
fiation,  to  help  housing,  small  business, 
and  employment,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15091)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2577 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2577) 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Barrett,  Sullivan,  Reuss,  Wid- 
NALL,  Brock,  and  Stanton. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE/ 
SENATE  / 

A  further  message  from  the  Sena^  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerl^  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  pa^d  with 
amendments  in  which  the  cc^urrence 
of  the  Huose  is  requested,  a^ill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titley' 

H.R.  13111.  An  act  making'^ appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Ly5or,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a/d  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  / 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.RV13111)  entitled  “An  act 
making  appymriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  L^or,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  'WelDire,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fisc^ year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  otWer  purposes,”  requests  a  confer- 
enceywith  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
vo^  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
pa^ts  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
^iBLE,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 


Holland,  Mr.  Cotton,,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Boggs,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  relevant  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

TJ,ipre  was  no  objection. 

.  -  .-ff,- - - 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1075, 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL¬ 
ICY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  1075)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize, 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  quality  of  the  human  environ¬ 
ment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-765) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1075) ,  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment:  to  authorize  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment:  and  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour¬ 
age  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam¬ 
age  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OP  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  impact  of  man’s  activity  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  environment,  particularly  the  profound 
influences  of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech¬ 
nological  advances  and  recognizing  further 
the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  con¬ 
cerned  public  and  private  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 


social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

(b)  In  order  to  can-y  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cultural¬ 
ly  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion.  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde¬ 
sirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  Important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  a^ects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain, ^wherever  possible,  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per¬ 
son  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1) 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning 
and  in  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  man’s  environment: 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures,  in  consultation  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  II  of  this  Act,  which  will  Insure  that 
presently  unquantified  environmental  amen¬ 
ities  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(1)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action, 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro¬ 
posal  be  implemented, 

(iii)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short¬ 
term  uses  of  man’s  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com¬ 
mitments  of  resources  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en¬ 
vironmental  impact  involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to 
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the  public  as  provided  by  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  re¬ 
view  processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri¬ 
ate  alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of 
action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre¬ 
solved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup¬ 
port  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  International  coopera¬ 
tion  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  environ¬ 
ment; 

(P)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  in  any  way  affect  the  specific  statutory 
obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to 
comply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or 

(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent 
upon  the  recommendations  or  certification  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105,  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  in  existing  authorizations  of  Federal 
agencies. 

TITLE  II 

council  on  environmental  quality 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  July  1,  1970, 
an  Environmental  Quality  Report  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “report”)  which  shall 
set  forth  ( 1 )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic.  Including 
marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the 
terrestrial  environment,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland, 
range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ¬ 
ment;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
the  quality,  management  and  utilization  of 
such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy 
of  available  natfiral  resources  for  fulfilling 
human  and  economic  requirements  of  the 
Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  population 
pressures;  (4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and 
activities  (including  regulatory  activities)  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local 
governments,  and  nongovernmental  entitles 
or  individuals,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the 
conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislation. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  created  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Council”).  The  Council  shall  be 


composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve 
as  Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap¬ 
praise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  the  hght  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  to  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  national  policies  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environ--* 
ment.  * 

Sec.  203.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consult¬ 
ants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  ac- 
codance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  204,  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Council — ■ 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Report  required  by  section  201; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  quality  of  the  environment 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  In 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  health,  and  other  requirements 
and  goals  of  the  Nation; 

(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco¬ 
logical  systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(6)  to  document  and  define  changes  in ». 
the  natural  environment,  including  the 
plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumu¬ 
late  necessary  data  and  other  information 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these  changes 
or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of  their 
underlying  causes; 

(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re¬ 
ports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  may  request. 

Sec.  205.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab¬ 
lished  by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  represent¬ 
atives  of  science,  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
conservation  organizations.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems 
advisable;  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services,  facilities,  and  information  (in¬ 
cluding  statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef¬ 


fort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assur-/ 
Ing  that  the  Council’s  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313) .  The  other  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
$700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  in¬ 
sert  the  following;  “An  Act  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Frank  Church, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment; 
to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human  en¬ 
vironment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  Advisers,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report; 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  technical  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

First  section  and  section  2 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”.  Section  2 
of  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  There  were  no  simi¬ 
lar  provisions  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  with  respect  to  these  two  sections. 

TITLE  I - NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Section  1 01 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  recognition'  by 
Congress  of  (1)  the  critical  dependency  of 
man  on  his  environment,  (2)  the  profound 
influences  which  the  factors  of  contemporary 
life  have  had  and  will  have  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  (3)  certain  specified  goals  in  the 
management  of  the  environment  which  the 
Federal  Government  should,  as  a  matter  of 
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national  policy,  attain  by  use  of  all  possible 
means,  consistent  with  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy.  The  House 
amendment  (in  the  first  section  thereof) 
contained  a  general  statement  of  national 
environmental  policy,  but  did  not  include 
specified  policy  goals.  The  first  section  of 
the  House  amendment  also  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  achieve  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  certain  specified  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  organizations  and  that  fi¬ 
nancial  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
among  the  means  and  measures  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  achieve  the  policy. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  amendment  is  substan¬ 
tially  retained  in  section  101(a)  of  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute;  the  language  setting  forth 
the  specified  organizations  with  which  the 
Government  should  cooperate  was  dropped 
In  favor  of  “other  concerned  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies”. 

The  national  goals  of  environmental  policy 
specified  in  the  Senate  bill  are  set  forth  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  states  that  “Congress  recognizes  that 
each  person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  envi¬ 
ronment  and  that  each  person  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment”.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  conference  substitute  reflects  a 
compromise  by  the  conferees  with  respect 
to  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  (but  which 
was  not,  in  the  House  amendment)  which 
stated  that  the  Congress  recognizes  that 
“each  person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  a  healthfiil  environment  .  . 

The  compromise  language  was  adopted  be¬ 
cause  of  doubt  on'  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees  with  respect  to  the  legal  scope  of 
the  original  Senate  provision. 

Section  102 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  based  on  section  102  of  the  Senate  bill. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  amendment.  Under  the  conference 
substitute,  the  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1) 
the  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  set  forth  in  the  bill;  and  (2)  all  Federal 
agencies  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  insure  Integrated  use  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts  in  any  official  planning  or 

)  decision-making  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  the  environment; 

(B)  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  identify  and  develop 
methods  and  procedures  to  insure  that  un- 
quantifled  environmental  amenities  will  be 
considered  in  the  agency  decision  making 
process,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  or  other 
major  Federal  actions  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  responsible  official  on  the  environ¬ 
mental  impact  of  the  proposed  action,  any 
adverse  environmental  effects  which  can  not 
be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  adopted, 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action,  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  short-term  uses  of 
the  environment  and  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  long-term  productivity,  and 
any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit¬ 
ments  of  resources  which  would  be  Involved 
(Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Federal  official,  prior  to  making  any 
such  detailed  statement,  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertise  with  respect  to  any  environmental 
impact  involved  and  the  comments  of 
any  such  agency,  together  with  the  com¬ 
ments  and  views  of  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies  shall  thereafter  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 


Environmental  Quality,  and  the  public  under 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro¬ 
posal  through  the  subsequent  review  process. 
The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  comment  by  other  agencies  should 
unreasonably  delay  the  processing  of  Fed¬ 
eral  proposals  and  anticipate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  promptly  prepare  and  establish  by 
executive  order  a  list  of  those  agencies  which 
have  “jurisdiction  by  law”  or  “special  ex¬ 
pertise”  in  various  environmental  matters. 
With  regard  to  State  and  local  agencies,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
those  local  agencies  with  only  a  remote  In¬ 
terest  and  which  are  not  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  development  and  enforcement  of 
environmental  standards  be  included.  The 
conferees  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  State  and  local  review  may  be 
satisfied  by  notice  of  proposed  action  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  by  providing  supple¬ 
mentary  information  upon  request  of  the 
State  and  local  agencies.  To  prevent  undue 
delay  In  the  processing  of  Federal  proposals, 
the  conferees  recommend  that  the  President 
establish  a  time  limitation  for  the  receipt 
of  comments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  similar  to  the  90-day  review  i>eriod 
presently  established  for  comment  upon  cer¬ 
tain  Federal  proposals.) ; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro¬ 
priate  alternatives  to  recommend  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves 
unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long 

range  character  of  environmental  protolems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  lend  support  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  ventures  designed  to  maxi¬ 
mize  International  cooperation  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  world  en¬ 
vironment;  ^  ^ 

(F)  make  available  tS^State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  individuals  and  organizations 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining  and  enchancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment: 

(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

As  noted  above,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  phrase  “to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible”  applies  with  respect  to  those 
actions  which  Congress  authorizes  and  di¬ 
rects  to  be  done  under  both  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  102  (in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
phrase  applied  only  to  the  directive  in  clause 

(1) ) .  In  accepting  this  change  to  section  102 
(and  also  to  the  provisions  of  section  103), 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  delete  section  9 
of  the  House  amendment  from  the  conference 
substitute.  Section  9  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  “nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in¬ 
crease,  decrease  or  change  any  responsibility 
or  authority  of  any  Federal  officials  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law.”  In  reced¬ 
ing  from  this  House  provision  in  favor  of  the 
less  restrictive  provision  “to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible”,  the  House  conferees  are  of 
the  view  that  the  new  language  does  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  directive  to  all  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  set  out  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (H)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  102. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  language  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  comply  with  the  directives  set 
out  in  such  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (H) 
unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
agency’s  operations  expressly  prohibits  or 
makes  full  compliance  with  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tives  impossible.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  then  compliance  with  the  particular 
directive  is  not  inunedlately  required.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  other  activities  of  that  agency, 
compliance  is  required.  Thus,  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  provision  "to  the 


fullest  extent  possible”  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  Federal  agency  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
compliance  with  the  directives  set  out  in 
section  102.  Rather,  the  language  in  section 

102  is  intended  to  assure  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  comply  with 
the  directives  set  out  in  said  section  “to  the 
fullest  extent  possible”  under  their  statu¬ 
tory  authorizations  and  that  no  agency  shall 
utilize  an  excessively  narrow  construction  of 
its  existing  statutory  authorizations  to  avoid 
compliance. 

Section  103 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  (section  102(f))  not  in  the 
House  amendment.  This  section,  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees,  provides  that  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  review  their 
“present  statutory  authority,  administrative 
regulations,  and  current  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  determine  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  and  inconsistencies  therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  provisions”  of  the  bill.  If  an  agency 
finds  such  deficiencies  or  Inconsistencies,  it 
is  required  under  this  section  to  propose  to 
the  Resident  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
its  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures 
of  the  bill.  Section  103  thereby  provides  a 
mechanism  which  shall  be  utilized  by  all 
Federal  agencies  (1)  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  provision  of  their  statutory 
authority  which  clearly  precludes  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  bill  and  (2)  if  such  is  found, 
to  recommend  changes  in  their  statutory 
authority  which  will  enable  full  compliance 
with  the  bill.  In  conducting  the  review  noted 
above,  it  Is  the  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  an  agency  shall  not  construe  its 
existing  authority  in  an  unduly  narrow  man¬ 
ner.  Rather,  the  intent  of  the  conferees  is 
^hat  all  Federal  agencies  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  102  “to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,”  unless,  of  course,  there  is 
found  to  be  a  clear  conflict  between  its  exist¬ 
ing  statutory  authority  and  the  bill. 

Section  104 

This  section,  which  was  not  in  the  House 
amendment  and  which  is  corollary  to  the 
actions  taken  by  the  conferees  with  respect 
to  sections  102  and  103  of  the  conference 
substitute,  provides  that  nothing  in  such 
sections  102  or  103  shall  affect  the  specific 
statutory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency — 

(1)  to  comply  with  criteria  and  standards 
of  environmental  quality; 

(2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
Federal  or  State  agency;  or 

(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  recommendations  or  cer¬ 
tification  of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

Section  105 

This  section  declares  that  the  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  the  bill  are  supplementary 
to  those  set  forth  in  existing  authorities  of 
Federal  agencies.  The  effect  of  this  section, 
which  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  section 

103  of  the  Senate  bill,  is  to  give  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  repeal 
existing  law.  This  section  does  not,  however, 
obviate  the  requirement  that  the  Federal 
agencies  conduct  their  activities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless 
to  do  so  would  clearly  violate  their  existing 
statutory  authorizations. 

TITLE  II - COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 

QUALITY 

Section  201 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute, 
which  conforms,  except  for  a  date  change, 
with  the  language  of  section  2  of  the  House 
amendment,  requires  the  President  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  annually,  beginning 
July  1,  1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Re¬ 
port  which  will  set  forth  an  up-to-date  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  American  environment, 
broadly  and  generally  identified,  together 
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with  an  estimate  of  the  impact  of  visible 
future  trends  upon  the  environment.  Such 
report  shall  also  include  a  review  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  those  of 
nongovernmental  groups,  with  respect  to  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions,  together  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  remedying  the  deficiencies 
of  existing  programs,  including  legislative 
recommendations. 

Section  202 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
establishes  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quali¬ 
ty  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Council.  Tire  Senate  bill 
would  have  created  a  three-member  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisors  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President.  (The  Senate 
bill  would  also  have  provided  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  officer,  a  Deputy  Director,  in  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  assist  with 
environmental  problems.  The  establishment 
of  this  additional  office  is  not  retained  in  the 
conference  substitute.)  Section  3  of  the 
House  amendment  would  have  established  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with  five 
members.  The  conference  substitute  provi¬ 
sion  is  basically  the  House  provision  but 
with  the  membership  of  the  Council  re¬ 
duced  to  three. 

Section  203 

The  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  (which  were  contained  in 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment)  permits  the  Council  to  hire  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  also  per¬ 
mits  the  Cotmcil  to  hire  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Section  204  -« 

The  House  amendment  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  duties  and  functions  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality — 

(1)  to  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  information  on  the  short- 
and  long-term  problems  that  merit  Council 
attention,  together  with  a  continuing  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the 
policies  stated  in  section  101; 

(3)  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  as  they  may 
affect  the  policies  declared  in  section  101,  and 
to  keep  the  President  informed  on  the  degree 
to  which  those  programs  and  activities  may 
be  consistent  with  those  p>olicles; 

(4)  to  develop  and  to  recommend  policies 
to  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  its  activities, 
whereby  the  quality  of  our  environment  may 
be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  requirements; 

(5)  to  make  studies  and  recommendations 
relating  to  environmental  considerations,  as 
the  President  may  direct;  and 

(6)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
functions  and  duties  listed  above  and  also 
adds  the  following  functions  and  duties 
(which,  under  the  Senate  bill,  would  have 
been  the  responsibilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies)  — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ecological  systems  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ity;  and 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec¬ 
essary  data  and  other  information  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes. 

Section  205 

Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute 
sets  forth  those  public  and  private  organiza¬ 


tions  with  which  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  shall  consult  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  duties  under  the  Act  and 
states  that  the  Council  should  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  pwassible,  the  services,  facil¬ 
ities,  and  information  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  in  carrying 
out  such  functions  and  duties.  Section  205 
conforms  to  the  language  in  section  7  of  the 
House  amendment,  with  the  exception  that 
the  conference  substitute  provision  specifies 
that  the  Council  shall  consult  with  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  which  was  established  in  May,  1969, 
by  Executive  Order. 

Section  206 

This  section  provides  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  at  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Level  IV  of  such  Rates.  This 
section  conforms  with  the  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion  provided  for  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
House  amendment. 

Section  207 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  in  fiscal  year  1970,  $700,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  $1,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the  same 
amounts  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
except  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1971,  for 
which  $500,000  was  authorized.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $1,000,000  to  be  appropriated 
annually. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

John  D.  Dingbll, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

John  P;  Saylor, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

- ..■■I  I  a  ■»  - 

CONFERENCE  REMRT  ON  S.  2917, 

FEDERAL  COAL^I^  HEALTH  AND 

SAFETY  ACT  /  \ 

Mr.  PERKIN;^  Mr.  SpeaKfir,  I  call  up 
the  conferenc^eport  on  the  Dill  (S.  2917) 
to  improve  the  health  and  sar^y  condi¬ 
tions  of  p^ons  working  in  thecal  min¬ 
ing  indimry  of  the  United  Statiis,  and 
ask  urynimous  consent  that  the  ^ate- 
ment^  the  managers  on  the  part  oKthe 
Hou/Se  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report.  \ 

Tme  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  \ 
/The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
nhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  imderstand  that  this 
must  be  made  before  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  is  read.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  gentleman’s 
understanding  is  also  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  do  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  reading  of  the  report, 
will  I  be  protected  in  my  point  of  order 
before  the  statement  of  the  managers  is 
read? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  could 
reserve  a  point  of  order,  and  he  could 
exercise  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  read¬ 


ing  of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  r^ 
serve  the  point  of  order  against  the  ye- 
port  and  withdraw  my  reservatiory  of 
objection.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje^on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn  Ken¬ 
tucky?  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  repor^nd  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  th^  House  of  De¬ 
cember  16, 1969.)  / 

Mr.  PERKINS  ((hfi’ing  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  asy  unanimous  consent 
that  further  rea^g  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  ^  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  )mh. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesyof  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky?  / 

Ther^as  no  objection. 

Mr. /ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rene^ my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

/  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report  in  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances  matters  not  in  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  Senate  w’ere 
amended  in  the  conference  report,  and 
the  conference  report  includes  matters 
that  were  not  included  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  that  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  would 
be  a  little  easier  if  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  could  get  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman’s  objections. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  sorry,  I  do 
not  have  additional  copies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  401,  part  B,  of 
the  conference  report  refers  to  total  dis¬ 
ability  due  to  pneumoconiosis  from 
woi’king  in  coal  mines  as  a  disease  that 
Vould  come  under  the  terms  of  this 
i^asure.  The  tenn  “pneumoconiosis”  is 
denned  as  a  chronic  dust  disease  of  the 
lun^Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
makeNonly  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
as  the  ^sls  for  payments. 

The  SlffiAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  agaiX  the  section  of  the  report  to 
which  he  m^es  reference? 

Mr.  ERLE^ORN.  Section  401  of  the 
conference  rei^t.  All  of  title  IV  of  the 
conference  reporL  section  401  and  the 
other  sections  in  tiW  IV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th^  was  no  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  Hoyse  and  the  Senate 
as  to  complicated  pneumoconiosis  being 
the  sole  basis  that  is  compensable  under 
both  the  House  and  the  S^ate  versions 
of  the  bill.  This  matter  w^not  in  dis¬ 
agreement.  But  in  the  reporv^f  the  con¬ 
ference,  simple  pneumocon\)sis  was 
made  compensable.  ’This  not  oUdy  vio¬ 
lates  the  provision  that  matters^  dis¬ 
agreement  cannot  be  amended,  ^t  it 
brings  in  coverage  for  an  additional  ehs- 
ease  that  was  not  contemplated,  or  st^je 
of  the  disease  that  was  not  contemplatec^ 
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25.  \|HEAT.  Sen.  Dole  inserted  a  newspaper  article  which  reports  that  the  1967-( 
leat  acreage  allotment  was  tie  lowest  in  history  and  quotes  the  executive 
viNqe  president  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers  Association  as  having  said^ 

"th^  our  dryland  wheat  producers  are  going  broke.”  p.  S17385 

260  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Dole  inserted  a  newspaper  article  which  examine^  the  aims 
and  the  Retails  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  discussed  with  th^ House 
Agriculture  Committee”  and  quotes  Department  spokesmen,  pp.  S17o87-88 

SENATE  -  December  19,  1969 

27.  APPROPRIATIONS,  ^greed  to  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1479^,  Department  of 
Transportation  Ap^opriations  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Thvs  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  Presid^t.  p,  S17323 

Agreed  to  confere^e  report  on  H.  R.  14751,  i®Iilit^y  Construction 
appropriations  for  fi^al  year  1970.  This  bill  wibl  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p.  S17310 

28.  FOREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to  theNconf erence  report  ojri  H.  R.  14580,  the  foreign 

aid  program  authorizations.  \This  bill  will  irow  be  sent  to  the  President, 
pp.  S17301-02 

29.  MIGRANT  HEALTH.  Discharged  H.  R.'V4733,  Xhe  proposed  Migrant  Health  Act, 

from  committee  and  passed  the  billXwi^  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  include  language  of  S^w660,  p.  S17320 

30.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Boggs  smbmidted  a  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2838, 

the  proposed  manpower  training  ^t  of  1969,  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  will  provi(^  financial  \^upport  to  the  opportunities 
industrialization  centers,  j/.  S17255 


'JATE  -  December  20, 


169 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Tabled/the  conference  report  on  h\r.  15149,  the  ^^oreign 
aid  appropriations  b^lfor  fiscal  year  1970;  furth^  conference  with  House 
requested  and  conferees  appointed,  pp.  S17463-477 


32.  ENVIRONMENT.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1075,  to  provide  for 

studies  and  research  in  connection  with  national  policy  on  environmental 
quality,  pp.  S17450-17462 

33.  SUPERGRADE^  Agreed  to  House  amendment  on  S.  2325,  to  authorize  the  Civil 

Service /Commission  to  establish  additional  supergrade  positions\  This 
bill  \pLl\  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p,  S17407 

34.  COREC^RATION  FARMING.  The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  submitted  a 

r^ort  entitled  "Impact  of  Corporation  Farming  on  Small  Business,”  \ 
Rept.  91-628.  p.  S17408  \ 


-3- 


PESTICIDES.  Rep.  Nbnagan  inserted  his  remarks  on  pesticide  control, 
p.  H12810 

^AT  SAFETY.  Rep.  Managan  inserted  the  "Sportsmen's  Corner"  colomn  commuting 
o^his  boatinif  safety  bill.  pp.  H12810-1 


HOUSE  -  December  20,  1969 


15.  SUPPLEMEI^TAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  2!.  R.  15209, 
the  suppl^ental  appropriation  bill,  1970  (H.  Rept.  91-780).  Tnis  bill 
contains  aiKitem  of  $3.7  million  for  Flood  Prevention,  Soil  ^nservation 
Service,  to  ^ver  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Camille,  pp.  ^12854-5 

APPROPRIATIONS.  'Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2^3111,  Labor,  HEW 
appropriation  birl^  1970  (H.  Rept.  91-781).  pp.  H1288^6 

Agreed,  181-174\to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R5/I5149,  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill,  \^70.  pp.  H12840-52 

243-94,  to 

POVERTY.  The  Senate  agr^d,  54-21,  and  the  Hous^agreed ,  / the  conference 
report  on  S.  3016,  to  proVide  for  the  continuatzaon  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opporutnlty  Act  of  1964,  ^d  to  authorize  funding  of  such 
programs  (pp.  S17435-49,  H12^5-63).  This  tall  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

18.  ENVIRONMENT.  Rep.  Hamilton  spoke  \n  suo^ort  of  legislation  to  restrain  the 
destruction  and  fouling  of  our  envWq/ment.  pp.  H12863-73 


19.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  D^esfV  states  that  on  >fc)n.  the  House  will 
consider  conference  reports  on  L^or-HE\  appropriation  bill  and  the  tax 
reform  bill.  p.  D1241 

ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Dec.  2^  1969.  p.  H12^^ 

ilNATE  -  December  18,  \969 

21.  FARM  INCOME.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted  a  proposed  amen^ent  S.  3068,  to  improve 

farm  income;  the  pr^osed  amendment  would  prevent  u^  of  farm  operations  as 
a  tax  shelter  by  individuals  whose  primary  sou»e  jof  wcorae  is  not  from 
farming,  p.  S173o3 

22.  FARM  COMMITTEE^  Sen.  Eagleton  inserted  the  address  of  SenV  MoGovern  before 

the  national/convention  of  the  Association  of  Farmer-Electe^Commi tteemen, 
"American  Mriculture  in  a  Hungry  World."  pp.  S17S46-48 


23. 


CONSERVAKON.  Sen.  Dole  noted  the  triumph  of  soil  and  water  cons^vation  in 
Kansa^and  inserted  a  newspaper  article,  p.  S.  17356 

FOOp/STAMP.  Sen.  Dole  commented  on  the  Secretary's  announcement  regar^ng  the 
s^stantial  expansion  of  the  Food  Stamp  program,  stating  that  the  acti( 

'will  put  more  food  on  the  table  of  needy  Americans."  p.  S17364 


/ 
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NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  Idp  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
SenatKr  from  Colorado  on  the  table. 

The  I^ESIDING  OPFICE31.  I  might 
add  tha^he  Parliamentarian  has  ad¬ 
vised  me  this  question  is  debatable 
at  tills  stageSw 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  the  point 
of  order  on  the  n^le. 

Mr.  DOMINICSK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINGTQFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is\that  motion  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiftER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  in  order,  and  is  not  dilatable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  tn^  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orders 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^ues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  o^he 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  NelsonMo 
lay  on  the  table  the  point  of  order  raise 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.N 
Dominick).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander¬ 
son)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fm’ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mry 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  ,  the  Senator  fro 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  ^m 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senato^rom 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  ^nator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  axb  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kei^cky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  becausq/of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  S<^h  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  bec^se  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (M^^mith)  ,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texa^Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  “nay.’ 

Mr.  DODp'T  Mr.  President,  how  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PR^ISIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  fr^  Connecticut  is  recorded  in  the 
aflarn^ive. 

IVLr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  re- 
oocoed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  is  recorded. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr,  President,  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  regular  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  waiting  for  the  vote  coimt.  That 
is  the  regular  order. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  268  Leg.] 

YEAS— 39 


Aiken 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Moss 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Church 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

Mathias 

Rlbicoff 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Gore 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

McGovern 

NAYS— 38 

Yarborough 

^Uen 

Dominick 

Miller 

\llott 

EUender 

Packwood 

BS^er 

Ervin 

Prouty 

Benmon 

Fannin 

Saxbe  / 

Benitett 

Fong 

Scott  / 

Bible\ 

Griffin 

Smith,  Maine 

Boggs  \ 

Gurney 

Sparkma^ 

Byrd,  Va\ 

Hansen 

Spong  / 

Byrd,  W'.  W. 

Holland 

Stennis 

Cook  > 

w  Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

\  Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

^^ordan,  Idaho 

Y^ng,  N.  Dak, 

Dole 

VcClellan 

No\  VOTING^ 

/23 

Anderson 

Longy  / 

Smith,  Ill. 

Case 

Metc^  / 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Mundtx/ 

Symington 

Eastland 

Murph^C 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Pastone  \ 

Tydings 

Gravel 

Peai^n  \ 

Williams,  Del. 

Hollings 

Pei/y  \ 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Rwfesell  ' 

So  the  mo^n  to  lay  on  t^e  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioiyrecurs  on  the  adoptionymf  the 
confe:^ce  report.  On  this  questi^,  the 
yeas  Xnd  nays  have  been  ordered^nd 
theyflerk  will  call  the  roll, 
lie  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  th^ 
'Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  AndeR'% 
son)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc(3ee)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  (Mr.  Typings),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senators 


from  Illinois  (Mr,  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith]/ 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsoi 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Steve/s)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delawave  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  abs^t. 

The  Senator  from  Kentu&y  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  /f  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Soi^  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  becajfise  of  illness. 

If  present  and  votii^the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TowERVwould  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  th^enator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Mr.  Bjtooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  Avom  California  (Mr. 
Murphy).  If /present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  froni  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“nay”  an^he  Senator  from  California 
would  v<^“yea.” 

On  yAs  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jerse^  (Mr.  Case)  is  paired  with  the 
Senior  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
pr^ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
m  Jersey  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  ,  result  was  announced — ^yeas  54, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  269  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goodell 

Gore 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 

NAYS— 21 

Dole  Hruska 

Dominick  McClellan 

Ei-vln  Miller 

Fannin  Sparkman 

Gurney  Stennis 

Hansen  Thurmond 

Holland  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Spong 
Talmadge 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 


llnderson 

Long 

Smith,  Ill. 

Biipoke 

McGee 

Stevens 

Case 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Tower 

Eastl^d 

Murphy 

Tydings 

Goldwa^^er 

Pastore 

Williams,  Del. 

Gravel  \ 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hollings  \ 

Percy 

Inouye  \ 

Russell 

So  the  con 

(ference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  tne  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  w\g  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tabl^ 

The  motion  to  la}\.on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
51— AUTHORITY  FOR  S^RETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  >JAKE  A 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONVN  EN¬ 
ROLLMENT  OF  S.  3016 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consiOc 
eration. 


I 
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V  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
cun'ent  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

ThK  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Secretarx  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  tech¬ 
nical  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (S.  301^  to  provide  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  proWams  authoiized  under  the 
Economic  Opwrtunity  Act  of  1964,  to 
authorize  adva^e  funding  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  o^er  purposes.  - 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFT’ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre^t  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolu^n? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  vie  concuirent 
resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi'^ident,  the 
printer  made  a  mistake  andNiesignated 
one  section  as  section  620  (d)\ when  it 
should  be  designated  as  sectionS602(d) . 
That  is  what  the  concurrent  res^ution 
is  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  qOes 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concm-r^t 
resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  51)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate,  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
bUl  (S.  3016)  to  provide  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize 
advance  funding  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  correction: 

In  section  114  strike  out  “section  620(d)” 
and  insert  “section  602  (d)  ”. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  earlier 
today  agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  the 
vote  by  which  Senate  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  51  is  reconsidered.  The  resolution 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
concmTent  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated.  / 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  ^end- 
ment  as  follows :  / 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Senate  receda^nd  con¬ 
cur  In  the  House  amendment  tqn,h.e  title  of 
S.  3016.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Ih'esident,  it  is 
my  understanding  thatAhls  has  to  do 
only  with  the  title  and^oes  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  content  of  that 
which  was  discussey  by  the  Senate. 

■nie  PRESIDI^  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the/amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  f^m  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none/and  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  / 

The  qi^tion  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  coiiyh-rent  resolution,  as  amended. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51,  as 
amejwed,  was  agreed  to  as  follows ; 

/  S.  Con.  Res.  51 

/Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Sec- 
/'retary  of  the  Senate,  In  the  enrollment  of 


the  bill  (S.  3016)  to  provide  for  the  contlnu 
atlon  of  programs  authorized,  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  au¬ 
thorize  advance  funding  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  the  following  correc¬ 
tion  ; 

In  section  114  strike  out  “section  620  (d)” 
and  insert  “section  602  (d)  ”. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Senate  recede  and  concur 
In  the  House  amendment  to  the  title  of 
S.  3016.  


December  20,  1969 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL¬ 
ICY  ACT  OF  1969— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  environment;  to  au¬ 
thorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research  re¬ 
lating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  December  17,  1969,  pp. 
H12633-H12634,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
House  amended  the  biU  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  the  text  of  a  new 
bill.  The  House  bill  included  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  title  m  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  It  also  included 
a  short  policy  statement,  but  it  omitted 
most  of  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
somrd  compromise  worked  out  in  three 
meetings  of  the  conferees.  It  is  a  strong 
measme  which  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  evolving  a  sound  program  of  en¬ 
vironmental  management  for  the  Nation. 

S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  10,  1969  had  three  major 
titles.  Title  I  provides  a  “declaration  of 
national  environmental  policy”  which 
set  national  goals  for  environmental 
management  and  established  supple¬ 
mentary  operating  procedures  for  all 
Federal  agencies  to  follow  in  planning 
and  decisionmaking  which  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  man’s  environment.  Title  II  au¬ 
thorized  certain  research  and  data  gath¬ 
ering  functions.  Title  III  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  three-member  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President. 

S.  1075  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1969.  As  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House,  S.  1075  consisted  of  one 
title  which  authorized  the  creation  of 


a  five-member  Council  on  Enviroiunen- 
tal  Quality. 

On  October  8,  1969,  the  Senate  dis¬ 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  agreed  to  the  House’s 
request  for  a  conference,  and  authorized 
the  Chair  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  Prior  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  agreeing  to  the  House’s  request  for 
a  conference  on  S.  1075,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  debate  on  S.  7,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  there 
was  a  discussion  by  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  relationship  between 
title  n  of  S.  7  and  the  provisions  of  S. 
1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  10, 
1969.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  it 
was  agi-eed  that  the  Senate  conferees  on 
S.  7  and  on  S.  1075  would  seek  certain 
agreed  upon  changes  in  each  measure  in 
conference  committee  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreed  upon 
changes  in  S.  7  and  in  S.  1075,  which  to 
some  extent,  dealt  with  similar  subject 
matter  are  set  out  in  the  October  8, 1969, 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  S.  12108 
through  S.  12147. 

It  was  understood  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  matter  on  October  8  that  the 
Senate  conferees  on  S.  1075  would  make 
eveiT  possible  effort  to  gain  House 
agreement  to  the  text  of  S.  1075  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the 
agreed-upon  changes  discussed  on  the 
floor.  This  understanding  was  referred 
to  in  a  motion  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  S.  1075  be  instructed  to  insist 
upon  the  provisions  of  S.  1075  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  as  modified  by  the 
agreed-upon  changes  discussed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  debate  on  S.  7.  As  was 
stated  on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
this  motion: 

It  Is  also  tmderstood,  however,  that  the 
purpK>se  of  a  conference  committee  Is  to 
compromise  and  adjust  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills,  and  that 
the  final  product  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  will  probably  have  to  Involve  some 
changes  In  the  lang^uage  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  bills  on  S.  1075.  It  Is, 
however,  the  hope  and  the  Intent  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  on  the  Senate  side  that  these  changes 
will  not  In  any  way  affect  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  agreed  upon.  (October  8, 
1969,  Congressional  Record  page  S12145). 

Mr.  President,  S.  1075  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  committee  is  veiy 
close  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Most  of  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  have  been  re¬ 
tained.  In  addition,  most  of  the  substan¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  agreed-upon 
changes  which  w'ere  discussed  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8  were  adopted  in  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that 
during  the  conference,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Public  Works  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  Involved  in  the  environmental 
area.  It  was  agreed  that  certain  state¬ 
ments  should  be  adjusted  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  managers  and  this 
has  been  done.  Tlie  junior  Senator  fi'om 
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Maine  will  comment  on  that  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  changes  the  conference  committee 
made  in  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  as  agreed  upon  are  reflected  In 
the  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  The  changes  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  separate  attachment,  titled 
“Major  Changes  in  S.  1075  as  Passed  by 
the  Senate.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  major  changes  in  S.  1075, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
view  that  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  now,  as  agi’eed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  far-reaching  environmental  and 
conseiwation  measure  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  S. 
1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  is  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  conservation-environmental 
measure  ever  acted  upon  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  measure  is  important  because  it 
provides  four  new  approaches  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  environmental  problems  on  a 
preventive  and  an  anticipatory  basis.  As 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  too 
much  of  our  past  history  of  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  efforts  to  deal  with  “crises,” 
and  to  “reclaim”  our  resom-ces  from  past 
abuses. 

First.  The  first  new  approach  is  the 
statement  of  national  policy  and  the 
declaration  of  national  goals  found  in 
section  101. 

In  many  respects,  the  only  precedent 
and  parallel  to  what  is  proposed  in  S. 
1075  is  in  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  declared  an  historic  national 
policy  on  management  of  the  economy 
and  established  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  is  my  view  that  S.  1075  will 
provide  an  equally  important  national 
policy  for  the  management  of  America’s 
future  environment. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy 
Is  more  than  a  statement  of  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation.  It  es¬ 
tablishes  priorities  and  gives  expression 
to  our  national  goals  and  aspirations.  It 
provides  a  statutory  foimdation  to  which 
administrators  may  refer  to  it  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  making  decisions  which  find  en¬ 
vironmental  values  in  conflict  with  other 
values. 

What  is  Involved  is  a  congressional 
declaration  that  we  do  not  Intend,  as  a 
government  or  as  a  people,  to  Iriitlate 
actions  which  endanger  the  continued 
existence  or  the  health  of  mankind;  That 
we  will  not  Intentionally  initiate  actions 
which  will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
air,  land,  and  water  which  support  life 
on  earth. 


An  environmental  policy  is  a  policy 
for  people.  Its  primaiy  concern  is  with 
man  and  his  future.  The  basic  principle 
of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive  in 
all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  man’s  relationships  to  his 
physical  surroundings.  If  there  are  to  be 
departures  from  this  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  they  should  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule  and  the  policy.  And  as  exceptions, 
they  wdll  have  to  be  justified  in  the  light 
of  public  scrutiny  as  required  by  section 
102. 

Second,  To  insure  that  the  policies  and 
goals  defined  in  this  act  are  infused  into 
the  ongoing  programs  and  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  act  also  estab¬ 
lishes  some  important  “action-forcing” 
procedures.  Section  102  authorizes  and 
directs  all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  to  administer  their  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  in 
conformance  with  the  policies  set  forth 
in  this  act.  It  also  directs  all  agencies  to 
assime  consideration  of  the  environmen¬ 
tal  impact  of  their  actions  in  decision¬ 
making.  It  requires  agencies  which  pro¬ 
pose  actions  to  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  juris¬ 
diction  or  expertise  in  environmental 
matters  and  to  include  any  comments 
made  by  those  agencies  which  outline 
the  environmental  considerations  in¬ 
volved  with  such  proposals. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  directs  any  Federal  agency 
which  takes  action  that  it  must  take  into 
account  environmental  management  and 
environmental  quality  considerations. 

Third.  The  act  in  title  II  establishes  a 
Council  on  Environment  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This 
Council  will  provide  an  institution  and 
an  organizational  focus  at  the  highest 
level  for  the  concerns  of  environmental 
management.  It  will  provide  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  objective  advice  and  a  continu¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
fragmented  and  bewildering  Federal 
jurisdiction  involved  in  some  way  with 
the  environment.  The  Coimcil’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  area  will  be  complemented  by 
the  support  of  the  Oflace  of  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  proposed  in  the  Water  Qual¬ 
ity  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

The  CouncU  also  will  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  monitoring  environmental  indi¬ 
cators,  and  maintaining  records  on  the 
status  of  the  environment.  The  Coimcil 
will  insmre  that  there  will  be  complete 
and  reliable  data  on  environmental 
indicators  available  for  the  anticipation 
of  emerging  problems  and  trends.  This 
data  will  provide  a  basis  for  sound 
management. 

Fourth.  Finally  in  section  201,  S.  1075 
requires  the  submission  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  of  an  Annual  Environmental  Quality 
Report.  The  pvupose  of  this  report  is  to 
provide  a  statement  of  progress,  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  baselines,  and  to  tell  us 
how  well — or  as  some  suspect  how  bad — 
we  are  doing  in  managing  the  environ¬ 
ment — the  Nation’s  life  support  system. 

It  is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  annual  report  should 
be  referred  in  the  Senate  to  all  commit¬ 
tees  which  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  con¬ 


tained  therein.  Absent  specific  language 
on  the  reference  of  the  report,  the  report 
would  be  referred  pm-suant  to  the  Senate 
rules.  It  is  the  committees’  understand¬ 
ing  that  under  the  rules  all  relevant  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  referred  copies  of  the 
annual  report. 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
when  S.  1075  was  passed.  In  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  section  303  of  S. 
1075  at  page  26  of  the  Committee  Report 
No.  91-296  it  is  expressly  stated  that: 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  conferees  intend  that  un¬ 
der  the  language  of  the  conference  report, 
the  annual  report  would  be  referred  to 
all  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  agreed  to  change  requires 
special  comment.  Section  101(b)  of  S. 
1075  provided  that: 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment. 

The  conference  committee  changed 
this  provision  so  that  it  now  reads: 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  environment. 

I  opposed  this  change  in  conference 
committee  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  language  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 
reaffirmed  what  is  already  the  law  of 
this  land;  namely,  that  every  person 
does  have  a  fundamental  and  an  inali¬ 
enable  right  to  a  healthful  environment. 
If  this  is  not  the  law  of  this  land,  if  an 
individual  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
cannot  at  the  present  time  protect  his 
right  and  the  right  of  his  family  to  a 
healthful  environment,  then  it  is  my 
view  that  some  fundamental  changes 
»are  in  order. 

To  dispell  any  doubts  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  right,  I  intend  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  amendment  to  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  as  soon 
as  it  is  signed  by  the  President.  This 
amendment  will  propose  a  detailed  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  a  statutory 
bill  of  environmental  right. 

Another  provision  w'hich  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
is  section  102(e)  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  This  section  directs  all  Federal 
agencies  to: 

Recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-range 
character  of  environmental  problems  and, 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  maximize  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world 
environment. 

This  provision  was  added  to  the  biU  as 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  in  Jime.  The  purpose 
of  the  provision  is  to  give  statutory  au¬ 
thority  to  all  Federal  agencies  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  development  of  a  positive, 
forward  looking  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  In  dealing  with  the  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  all  nations  and 
all  people  share.  Cooperation  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  is  necessary,  for  the 
problems  are  urgent  and  serious.  Coop¬ 
eration  is  also  possible  because  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  environment  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  raise  questions  related  to  ide¬ 
ology,  national  security  and  the  balance 
of  world  power. 

We  must  seek  solutions  to  environ¬ 
mental  problems  on  an  international 
level  because  they  are  international  in 
origin  and  scope.  The  earth  is  a  common 
resource,  and  cooperative  effort  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  it.  Perhaps  also,  in 
the  common  cause  of  environmental 
management,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  find  a  little  more  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  one  another. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  1972  on  “the  Problems  of 
the  Hiunan  Environment”  will  unite 
leaders  of  nations  throughout  the  world 
in  the  effort  of  achieving  solutions  to  in¬ 
ternational  environmental  problems.  I 
am,  however,  concerned  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
doing  enough  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  1972  U.N.  Conference.  Section  102(E) 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1075  pro¬ 
vides  the  Federal  agencies  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  authority  to  make 
a  positive  and  a  far-reaching  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  international  effort  to  deal 
with  this  critical  and  growing  interna¬ 
tional  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
authority  wUl  be  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  new  kind  of 
revolutionary  movement  underway  in 
this  country.  This  movement  is  concerned 
with  the  integrity  of  man’s  life  support 
system — the  human  environment.  The 
stage  for  this  movement  is  shifting 
from  what  had  once  been  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  few  conservation  organi¬ 
zations  to  the  campus,  to  the  urban 
ghettos,  and  to  the  suburbs. 

In  recent  months,  the  Nation’s  youth. 
In  high  schools,  colleges,  and  imiver- 
sities  across  the  country,  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  banner  of  environmental 
awareness  and  have  been  seeking  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  control  technology,  and 
to  develop  new  environmental  policies 
which  reflect  the  full  range  of  diverse 
values  and  amenities  which  man  seeks 
from  his  environment. 

S.  1075  is  a  response  by  the  Congress 
to  the  concerns  the  Nation’s  youth  are 
expressing.  It  makes  clear  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
the  future.  While  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  is  not  a  pan¬ 
acea,  it  is  a  starting  point.  A  great  deal 
more,  however,  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government,  both  in  the 
form  of  legislation  and  executive  action, 
if  mankind  and  human  dignity  are  not 
to  be  ground  down  in  the  years  ahead  by 
t’  e  expansive  and  impersonal  technology 
modern  science  has  created. 

Mr.  President,  the  inadequacy  of  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge,  policies,  and  institutions 
for  environmental  management  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  Nation’s  history,  in  our 


national  attitudes,  and  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  life.  It  touches  every  aspect  of 
man’s  existence.  It  threatens,  it  degrades, 
and  destroys  the  quality  life  which  all 
men  seek. 

We  see  increasing  evidence  of  this  in¬ 
adequacy  all  around  us:  haphazard  ur¬ 
ban  and  suburban  growth;  crowding, 
congestion,  and  conditions  'R'ithin  our 
central  cities  which  result  in  civil  unrest 
and  detract  from  man’s  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  weU -being;  the  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  open  spaces;  inconsistent  and  often, 
incoherent  rural  and  urban  land-use  pol¬ 
icies;  critical  air  and  water  pollution 
problems;  diminishing  recreational  op- 
portimity;  continuing  soil  erosion;  the 
degradation  of  unique  eco-systems; 
needless  deforestation;  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  fish  and  wildlife  species; 
faltering  and  poorly  designed  transpor¬ 
tation  systems;  poor  architectimal  de¬ 
sign  and  ugliness  in  public  and  private 
structures;  rising  levels  of  noise;  the 
continued  proliferation  of  pesticides  and 
chemicals  without  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences;  radiation  haz¬ 
ards;  thermal  pollution;  an  increasingly 
ugly  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards, 
powerlines  and  junkyards;  growing 
scarcity  of  essential  resources;  and 
many,  many  other  envlronmeutal  qual¬ 
ity  problems. 

A  pilmary  fvmction  of  Government  is 
to  improve  the  institutional  policy  and 
the  legal  framework  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  S.  1075  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  this  end. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  of  om-  capa¬ 
bility  to  cope  with  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  The  historic  success  of  Apollo  11 
last  month  demonstrates  that  if  we — as 
a  nation  and  as  a  people — commit  our 
talents  and  resources  to  a  goal  we  can 
do  the  impossible. 

If  we  can  send  men  to  the  moon,  we 
can  clean  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  if  we 
can  transmit  television  pictures  from 
another  planet,  we  can  monitor  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  air  our  children 
breathe  and  the  open  spaces  they 
play  in. 

’The  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations  make  it  our  duty  to 
build  a  sound  and  operable  foundation 
of  national  objectives  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  resources  for  our  children 
and  their  children.  The  future  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  in  this  country  Is  in 
our  hands.  It  will  be  shaped  by  the 
choices  we  make.  We  will  not,  and  they 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  our 
choices. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  is  a  somid 
measure.  This  measure  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  building  a  capability 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
with  present  and  impending  environ¬ 
mental  problems. 

Problems  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  most  Important  problems 
we  have  ever  faced.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
prepare  the  Federal  establishment  to 
face  tliem.  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 


Exhibit  1 

Major  Changes  in  S.  1075  as  Passed  by  the 
Senate 

TITLE 

Tile  title  of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  amended  to,  reflect  the  major  changes 
In  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee.  ’These  were  the  deletion  of  Title  II 
and  changing  the  name  of  the  “Board”  to 
“Council.” 

Section  1 

No  change  was  made  In  the  “short  title.” 

Section  2 

The  statement  of  “puipose”  Is  imchanged 
except  that  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  in¬ 
stitution  created  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  would  be  designated  as  the 
“Council  on  Environmental  Quality”  rather 
than  a  “Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisors”  as  tn  the  Senate  passed  bill.  All 
other  references  to  the  “Board”  were  also 
changed  to  “Council.” 

title  I 

Section  101(a) 

Section  101(a)  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 
was  divided  Into  subsection  101(a)  and  (b) 
and  subsection  (b)  was  redesignated  as  sub¬ 
section  (c). 

Section  101(a)  of  the  Conference  Report 
combines  language  from  Section  1  of  the 
House  passed  bill  and  from  Section  101(a)  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill.  As  revised,  this  sec¬ 
tion  declares  that  It  is  the  continuing  re- 
spKJnsiblUty  of  the  Federal  government.  In 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  others  to  use  all  practical  means 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  Insure 
that  man  and  nature  exist  In  productive 
harmony. 

Section  101(b) 

The  new  Section  101(b)  with  appropriate 
transitional  language  has  been  imchanged. 
This  section  declares  national  environmental 
goals  and  was  taken  from  Section  101(a)  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill. 

Section  101(c) 

This  language  was  found  in  Section  101(b) 
of  the  Senate  passed  bill.  ’The  Conference 
Committee  amended  the  language  which  read 
“each  person  has  a  fundamental  and  Inalien¬ 
able  right  to  a  healthful  environment”.  Sec¬ 
tion  101(c)  now  reads  “each  person  should 
enjoy  a  healthful  environment”. 

Section  102 

The  language  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Section  102  of  the  Senate  passed  bill  was 
modified  by  the  Conference  Committee  so 
that  the  phrase  “to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible”  modifies  both  directives.  ’The  directives 
were  also  given  number  designations. 

Section  102(a) 

In  view  of  the  changes  In  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  Section  102,  the  phrase  “to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  possible”  was  deleted  from  Section 
102(a). 

Section  102(b) 

This  section  was  modified  by  the  adoption 
of  language  requiring  all  agencies  to  consult 
with  the  Council.  In  part,  this  was  a  lan¬ 
guage  change  which  was  discussed  and  agreed 
to  on  October  8,  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Section  102(c) 

’This  section,  with  two  minor  changes,  is 
the  language  of  Section  102(c)  of  S.  1075  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  eis  discussed  and 
agreed  to  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October  8. 

Section  102(d) 

This  section  is  identical  to  Section  102(d) 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  agreed  to  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  October  8. 

Section  102(e) 

This  section  is  the  same  as  Section  102(e) 
of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  except 
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that  the  phrase  “where  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States"  was 
added. 

SecUon  102  {f) 

This  language  Is  Identical  to  Section  201 

(d)  of  title  H  of  the  Senate  passed  bill. 
Title  11  of  S.  1075  was  deleted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee,  but  this  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  from  this  title  were  Incorporated  Into 
title  I  and  II  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Conferees. 

Section  102(g) 

This  language  Is  Identical  to  Section  201 

(e)  of  title  rr  of  the  Senate  passed  bill. 
Section  102(h) 

This  language  Is  a  modification  of  lan¬ 
guage  found  In  Section  201(g)  of  title  II  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill. 

Section  102  in  general 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  phrase  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  ap¬ 
plies  with  respect  to  those  actions  which  Con¬ 
gress  authorizes  and  directs  to  be  done  un¬ 
der  both  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  Section  102 
(in  the  Senate  passed  bill,  the  phrase  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  directive  in  clause  ( 1 ) ) .  In 
accepting  this  change  to  section  102  (and 
also  to  the  provisions  of  Section  103) ,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  section  9  of  the 
House  amendment  from  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute.  Section  9  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  “nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in¬ 
crease,  decrease  or  change  any  responsibility 
or  authority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law.”  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  change  in  favor  of  the  less  restrictive 
provision  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  the 
Senate  conferees  are  of  the  view  that  the 
new  language  does  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
Congressional  authorization  and  directive  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  set 
out  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (H)  of 
clause  (2)  of  Section  102.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  language  is  to  make  It  clear  that 
each  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
comply  with  the  directives  set  out  In  such<- 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (H)  unless  the  j 
existing  law  applicable  to  such  agency’s  op-  'j 
eratlons  does  not  make  compliance  possi- 1 
ble.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  then  com- 
pllance  with  the  particular  directive  is  not  ' 
required  but  the  provisions  of  Section  103 
would  apply.  However,  as  to  other  aspects  of 
the  activities  of  that  agency,  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  expected. 
Thus,  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  provision  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible” 
shall  not  be  used  by  any  Federal  agency  as  a 
means  to  avoiding  compliance  with  the  di¬ 
rectives  set  out  in  Section  102.  Rather,  the 
language  in  Section  102  is  intended  to  assure 
that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  comply  with  the  directives  set  out  in 
said  section  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible” 
under  their  statutory  authorizations  and 
that  no  agency  shall  seek  to  construe  its 
existing  statutory  authorizations  in  a  manner 

designed  to  avoid  compliance.  _ 

Many  existing  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
,  tlonal  Park  Service,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tlon  Control  Administration  and  the  Na- 
'  '  tional  Aid  Pollution  Control  Administration 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  environmental  control.  The  provision 
of  Section  102  (as  well  as  103)  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  result  in  any  change  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  environ¬ 
mental  protection  authority.  This  provision 
is,  however,  clearly  designed  to  assure  con¬ 
sideration  of  environmental  matters  by  all 
agencies  in  their  planning  and  decision  mak¬ 
ing — especially  those  agencies  who  now  have 
little  or  no  legislative  authority  to  take  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  into  account. 
Section  103 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  (Section  102(f))  not 
in  the  House  amendment.  This  section  as 


agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  provides  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
review  their  “present  statutory  authority, 
administrative  regulations,  and  current  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  deficiencies  and  inconsistencies 
therein  which  prohibit  lull  compliance  with 
the  purpose  and  provisions”  of  the  bill.  If 
an  agency  finds  such  deficiencies  or  incon¬ 
sistencies,  it  is  required  under  this  section 
to  propose  to  the  President  not  later  than 
July  1,  1971  such  measures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  its  authority  and  policies  into 
conformity  with  the  purposes  and  procedures 
of  the  bill.  Section  103  thereby  provides  atr 
mechanism  which  shall  be  utilized  by  all 
Federal  agencies  (1)  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  provision  of  their  statutory  au¬ 
thority  which  precludes  full  compliance  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  (2)  if 
any  are  found,  to  recommend  changes  in 
their  statutory  authority  to  the  President, 
and,  if  recommended,  to  the  appropriate  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees  having  jxufisdiction. 
In  conducting  the  review  noted  above,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  conferees  that  an 
agency  shall  not  construe  its  existing  au¬ 
thority  in  a  manner  which  avoids  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  Act.  Rather,  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  is  that  all  Federal  agencies 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section 

102.  ,  _ _ 

^  rr  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senate  con-  ■ 
ferees  that  the  review  required  by  Section 
103  would  require  existing  environmental  I 
'  control  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water  ' 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admlnlstra- 
tion  to  review  their  statutory  authority  and  ' 
regulatory  policies  which  are  related  to  main¬ 
taining  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  This  Section  is  aimed  at  those  ■ 
jagencies  which  have  little  or  no  authority 
|to  consider  environmental  values. 

Section  104 

This  language,  with  a  minor  reference 
change,  is  identical  to  language  discussed 
and  agreed  to  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October 
8  as  a  proposed  Section  103  to  S.  1075  when 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  S.  1075  was 
agreed  to. 

Section  105 

This  language  is  a  modification  of  Section 
103  of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  As 
modified  this  section  provides  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  “supplementary  to 
those  set  forth  in  existing  authorizations 
of  Federal  agencies.”  The  effect  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  in  addition  to,  but  does  not  modify 
or  repeal  existing  law.  This  section  does  not, 
however,  obviate  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  agencies  whose  activities  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  conduct  their  activities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless  to 
do  so  would  violate  their  existing  statutory 
authorizations. 

TITLE  n 

Title  II  of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
was  deleted.  This  title  had  authorized  cer¬ 
tain  research  and  data  gathering  functions, 
a  small  grant-in-aid  program,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  position  of  Deputy  Director  in 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
most  important  provisions  of  title  II  relat- 
4ng  to  research  and  data  gathering  were  re- 
■\ained  by  the  Conference  Committee  in  Sec¬ 
tion  102  of  title  I  and  in  Sections  204  and 
205  of  title  II  of  the  Conference  Report. 

Title  II  of  the  language  agreed  upon  by 
the  Conference  Committee  is  largely  from  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1075  with  a  number 
of  important  substantive  changes  and  excep¬ 
tions.  The  language  of  the  House  amendment 
paralleled  very  closely  the  language  of  title 
III  of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Major 
changes  between  the  two  provisions  as  well 
as  substantive  changes  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  are  noted  below. 
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Section  201 

This  section  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Report,  With  minor  word 
changes,  this  language  was  taken  from  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1075. 
The  parallel  language  from  the  Senate  passed 
bUl  is  found  in  Section  303  of  S.  1075. 

On  October  8,  when  the  Senate  disagreed 
to  the  House  amendment  and  requested  a 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  Senate 
conferees  would  seek  to  have  language  placed 
in  the  Conference  Report  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  annual  Environmental  Quality 
Rep>ort  would  be  referred  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  Committees  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  which  have  exercised  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  therein.  This  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  been  a  new  Section  303(b) 
of  the  Senate  passed  bill.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  made  every  possible  effort  to  have  this 
language  made  a  part  of  the  Conference  Re¬ 
port.  When  agreement  could  not  be  reached, 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  language  which 
applied  only  to  reference  of  the  Report  in 
the  Senate  made  a  part  of  the  Conference 
Report.  Again,  agreement  was  not  reached. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  annual  report  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  Senate  to  all  Committees  which 
have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein.  Ab¬ 
sent  specific  language  on  the  reference  of 
the  report,  the  report  would  be  referred  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Senate  rules.  It  is  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  understanding  that  under  the  rules 
all  relevant  Committees  may  be  referred 
copies  of  the  annual  report. 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  when 
S.  1075  was  passed.  In  the  Sectlon-by-Section 
analysis  of  Section  303  of  S.  1075  at  page  26 
of  the  Committee  Report  No.  91-296  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that: 

“It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  leg¬ 
islative  committees  of  the  Congress.” 

The  Senate  Conferees  intend  that  under 
the  language  of  the  Conference  Report,  the 
annual  report  would  be  referred  to  all  appro¬ 
priate  Committees  of  the  Senate. 

Section  202 

Section  202  was  drawn,  in  part,  from  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  House  amendment  and,  in  part, 
from  Section  301(a)  of  the  Senate  passed  bill. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Council  should 
consist  of  “three”  members  and  should  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  as  provided  in 
S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Section  203 

This  section,  with  minor  reference  changes, 
is  the  same  language  found  in  Section  4  of  the 
House  amendment.  It  is  almost  identical  to 
Section  304  of  the  Senate  passed  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate’s  request 
for  a  conference  on  S.  1075  on  October  8,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Senate  conferees  would 
seek  to  have  language  incorporated  into  the 
Conference  Report  authorizing  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  establish  advisory  committees  and  to 
convene  a  biennial  forum  on  environmental 
quality  problems.  The  Senate  conferees 
sought  to  have  specific  language  of  this  na¬ 
ture  incorporated  into  the  Conference  Re¬ 
port,  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  In  large 
measure  this  was  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  Section  203  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Report,  which  authorizes  the  Council 
to  employ  experts  and  consultants,  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  for  the  establishment  of  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  the  convening  of 
forums  on  environmental  problems. 

Section  204 

This  section,  with  minor  language  and  ref¬ 
erence  changes,  was  drawn  from  Section  5  of 
the  House  amendment.  In  addition.  Sections 
201(a)  and  (b)  and  Section  302(a)  (1)  from 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  Senate  passed  bill  were 
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Included  by  the  Conference  Committee  as 
subsections  204  (5),  (6)  and  (7). 

Section  205 

This  section,  with  a  couple  of  modifications, 
was  drawn  from  Section  7  of  the  House 
amendment.  Section  205(1)  requires  con¬ 
sultations  with  representatives  of  various 
groups  and  the  Conference  Committee  added 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Quality  to  those  groups  with 
which  the  Council  should  consult. 

Section  205  (2)  is  designed  to  avoid  du¬ 
plication  of  expense  and  effort  In  connection 
with  the  Council’s  activities.  The  Conference 
Comlmttee  added  new  language,  and  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  for 
Section  201  (a)  In  connection  with  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  conference  on  S.  1075.  This  lan¬ 
guage  provides  assuarnce  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  activities  will  not  unnecessarily  overlap 
or  confiict  with  similar  activities  authorized 
by  law  and  performed  by  established  agen¬ 
cies. 

Section  206 

This  section  sets  forth  the  compensation 
of  the  Council  members  and  Is  susbtantially 
the  same  as  Section  301(b)  of  the  Senate 
passed  bill. 

Section  207 

The  appropriation  authorization  language 
In  this  section  was  drawn  from  Section  10 
of  the  House  amendment.  The  appwopriatlon 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  was,  how¬ 
ever,  Increased  from  $500,000  to  $700,000, 

Exhibit  2 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1 

’This  section  provides  that  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Section  2 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  declare 
a  national  environmental  policy;  to  promote 
efforts  to  prevent  environmental  damage  and 
to  better  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  man’s  understanding  of 
the  ecological  systems  and  natural  resources 
Important  to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish  In 
the  Executive  OflSce  of  the  President  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

Section  101(a) 

This  section  is  a  declaration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  national  environmental  policy. 
The  policy  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
man’s  Impact  upon  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  particularly  the  influences  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  urbanization.  Industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  resource  exploitation,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  development.  ’The  Congress  further  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  man 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

TTie  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  declared  to  be.  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  con¬ 
cerned  public  and  private  oi  ganizatlons 
(such  as  professional  and  technical  socie¬ 
ties,  conservation  organizations,  industry  and 
labor  organizations  and  resource  develop¬ 
ment  organizations),  to  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare, 
to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under 
which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc¬ 
tive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  pre.sent  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Section  101(b) 

The  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  declared  to  be 
that,  consistent  with  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy,  the  activities 
and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 


shall  be  Improved  and  coordinated  to  the 
end  that  the  Nation  may  attain  certain  broad 
national  goals  In  the  management  of  the 
environment.  The  broad  national  goals  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
future  generations.  It  Is  recognized  In  this 
statement  that  each  generation  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  Improve,  enhance,  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  environment  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible  for  the  continued  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

(2)  Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetically  and  cul¬ 
turally  pleasing  surroundings.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  its  planning  and  programs, 
shall  strive  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  each  citizen’s  surroundings  both 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
environment  as  well  as  in  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  manmade  struc¬ 
tures.  Each  individual  should  be  assured  of 
safe,  healthful,  and  productive  surroundings 
in  which  to  live  and  work  and  should  be 
afforded  the  maximum  possible  opportunity 
to  derive  physical,  esthetic,  and  cultural 
satisfaction  from  his  immediate  surroundings 
and  from  the  environment  he  shares  with  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

(3)  Attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde¬ 
sirable  and  unintended  consequences.  ’The 
resources  of  the  United  States  must  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  larger  populations 
and  the  Increased  demands  upon  limited  re¬ 
sources  which  appear  inevitable  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  To  do  so,  it  is  essential  that 
the  widest  and  most  efficient  use  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  be  made  to  provide  both  the 
necessities  and  the  amenities  of  life.  In 
seeking  intensified  beneficial  utilization  of 
the  earth’s  resources,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  care  to  avoid  degradation 
and  misuse  of  resources,  risk  to  man’s  con¬ 
tinued  health  and  safety,  and  other  unde¬ 
sirable  and  unintended  consequences. 

(4)  Preserve  Important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain  wherever  possible  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice.  The  pace  of  urbanization 
coupled  with  population  growth  and  man’s 
increasing  ability  to  work  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  natural  environment  makes 
it  clear  that  one  essential  goal  in  a  national 
environmental  policy  is  the  preservation  of 
important  aspects  of  our  national  heritage. 
There  are  existing  programs  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  these  goals,  but  many  are 
single-purpose  in  nature.  ’This  subsection 
would  make  it  clear  that  all  agencies,  in  all 
of  their  activities,  are  to  carry  out  their  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  important  aspects  of 
our  national  heritage. 

This  subsection  also  emphasizes  that  an 
important  aspect  of  national  environmental 
policy  is  the  maintenance  of  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  which  provide  present  and  future 
generations  of  American  people  with  the 
widest  possible  opportunities  for  diversity 
and  variety  of  experience  and  choice  in  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  in  recreation  endeavors,  in 
esthetic  appreciation  and  in  living  styles. 

(5)  Achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities.  ’This  subsection  recognizes 
that  populaton  Increases  underlie  many  of 
the  inter-related  social  and  environmental 
problems  which  are  being  experienced  in 
America.  If  the  Nation’s  present  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  are  to  be  made  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens  and  if  the  general  and  grow¬ 
ing  desire  of  our  people  for  greater  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  physical  and  material  benefits,  in 
the  amenities,  and  in  the  esthetic  enjoyment 
afforded  by  a  quality  environment  are  to  be 
satisfied,  the  Federal  Government  should — 


and  It  is  hoped  that  State  government  and 
private  enterprise  will — strive  to  maintain 
levels  and  a  distribution  of  population  which 
will  not  exceed  the  environment’s  capability 
to  provide  such  benefits. 

(6)  Enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  a  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  of 
legislative  and  executive  action  regarding  en¬ 
vironmental  matters  has  concentrated  upon 
the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation’s  renewable  resources 
such  as  air  and  water.  It  is  vital  that  these 
efforts  be  continued  and  intensified  because 
they  are  among  the  most  visible,  pressing, 
and  Immediate  concerns  of  environmental 
management. 

It  is  also  essential,  however,  that  means 
be  sought  and  utilized  to  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  recycling  depletable  resources 
such  as  fiber,  chemicals,  and  metallic  min¬ 
erals.  Improved  material  standards  of  living 
for  greater  numbers  of  people  will  place  in¬ 
creased  demands  upon  limited  raw  material. 
Furthermore,  the  disposal  of  wastes  from  the 
non-consumptive  single  use  of  manufactured 
goods  is  among  oim  most  critical  p>ollution 
problems.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
seeking  innovative  solutions  through  tech- 
nonogy,  better  management,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  goveriunental  regulation. 

Section  101(c) 

This  subsection  asserts  congressional  rec¬ 
ognition  that  each  person  should  enjoy  a 
healthful  environment.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  guarantee  of  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  any  individual  right  is  dependent  upon 
individual  health  and  safety.  It  is  further 
apparent  that  deprivation  of  an  Indiyldual’s 
healthful  environment  will  result  in  the  de¬ 
privation  of  all  of  his  rights. 

The  subsection  also  asserts  congressional 
recognition  of  each  individual’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  The  en¬ 
joyment  of  individual  rights  requires  resj>ect 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  others.  ’The 
cumulative  influence  of  each  individual  upon 
the  environment  is  of  such  great  significance 
that  every  effort  to  preserve  environmental 
quality  must  depend  upon  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  and  participation  of  the  public. 

Section  102 

The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  section 
101  can  be  implemented  if  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  its 
other  responsibilities  to  the  public.  In  some 
areas  of  Federal  action  there  is  no  body  of 
experience  or  precedent  to  assure  substantial 
and  consistent  consideration  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  in  decisionmaking.  In  some 
areas  of  Federal  activity,  existing  legislation 
does  not  provide  clear  authority  to  assure 
consideration  of  environmentel  factors 
which  conflict  with  other  Federal  objectives. 

To  remedy  present  shortcomings  in  the 
legislative  foundation  of  existing  programs, 
and  to  establish  action-forcing  procedures 
which  will  help  to  insure  that  the  policies 
enunciated  in  section  101  are  Implemented, 
section  102  authorizes  and  directs  that  the 
existing  body  of  Federal  law,  regulation,  and 
policy  be  interpreted  and  administered  to  the 
“fullest  extent  possible’’  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  act.  It  fur¬ 
ther  establishes  a  number  of  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed  by  all  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  as  follows : 

(A)  Wherever  planning  is  done  or  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  which  may  have  an  Impact 
on  the  quality  of  man’s  environment,  the 
responsible  agency  or  agencies  are  directed 
to  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary, 
team  approach.  Such  planning  and  decisions 
should  draw  upon  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  social  and  natural  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  design  arts.  Many  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  controversies  of  recent  years  have,  in 
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large  measure,  been  caused  by  the  failure  to  1 
consider  all  relevant  points  of  view  and  1 
all  relevant  values  in  the  plamiing  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Federal  activities.  Using  an  Inter-  ' 
disciplinary  approach  that  brings  together 
the  skills  of  landscape  architect,  the  engi¬ 
neer,  the  ecologist,  the  economist,  the  sociol¬ 
ogist  and  other  relevant  disciplines  would 
result  in  better  planning,  better  projects, 
and  a  better  environment.  Too  often  in  the 
past  planning  has  been  the  exclusive  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  engineer  and  cost  analyst.  And, 
as  a  consequence,  too  often  the  humanistic 
point  of  view,  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  surroundings  has  been  overlooked  or 
purposely  ignored. 

(B)  All  agencies  which  undertake  activi¬ 
ties  relating  to  environmental  values, 
amenities,  and  aesthetic  considerations,  are 
authorized  and  directed,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Council  and  other  environ¬ 
mental  control  agencies,  to  make  efforts  to. 
develop  methods  and  procedures  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  those  values  in  oflaclal  planning  and 
decisionmaking.  In  the  past,  environmental 
factors  have  frequently  been  ig^nored  and 
ommitted  from  consideration  in  the  early 
stages  of  planning  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  evaluating  them  in  comparison  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  factors.  As  a  result,  un¬ 
less  the  results  of  planning  are  radically  re¬ 
vised  at  the  policy  level— and  this  often 
means  the  Congress — environmental  en¬ 
hancement  opportunities  may  be  forgone 
and  unnecessary  degradation  Incurred.  A 
vital  requisite  of  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  la  the  development  of  adequate  meth¬ 
odology  for  evaluating  the  full  environ¬ 
mental  Impacts  and  the  full  costs — social, 
economic,  and  environmental — of  Federal 
actions. 

(C)  After  consultation  with  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  comments  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  which  have  Jurisdiction  by  law 
with  respect  to  any  environment  impact, 
each  agency  which  proposes  legislation  and 
any  other  major  Federal  action  shall  make 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
any  other  major  Federal  action  shall  make 
posal  would  have  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  If 
the  proposal  is  considered  to  have  such  a 
significant  effect,  then  the  recommendation 
or  report  on  the  proposal  must  Include  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  of¬ 
ficial  on: 

(I)  The  environmental  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action. 

(II)  Any  adverse  impacts  which  cannot  be 
avoided  If  the  proposal  is  Implemented. 

(ill)  The  alternative  ways  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  objectives  ol  the  proposed  action  and 
the  results  of  not  accomplishing  the  objec¬ 
tives. 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  the  local 
and  short-term  uses  of  environmental  re¬ 
sources  which  are  contemplated  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  the  general  objective  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  the  long-term  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  environment. 

(v)  Any  Irreversible  and  irretreivable  com¬ 
mitments  of  resources  which  would  be  In¬ 
volved  in  the  proposal  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

This  section  further  provides  that  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  agency  comments  on 
the  required  statement  shall  thereafter  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council, 
and  the  public  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  shall  ac¬ 
company  the  proposal  through  the  subse¬ 
quent  review  process. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
requirements  for  comment  by  other  agencies 
should  unreasonably  delay  the  processing  of 
Federal  proposals.  The  Committee  anticipates 
that  the  President  wiU  promptly  prepare  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  those 
appropriate  agencies  which  have  ‘‘Jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  law”  over  various  environmental 


matters  and  those  appropriate  agencies 
which  he  finds  to  have  “special  expertise”  in 
various  environmental  matters. 

With  regard  to  State  and  local  agencies, 
unless  there  is  some  more  restrictive  re¬ 
quirement  of  existing  law  or  regulation,  the 
opportunity  for  review  may  be  restricted  to 
those  agencies  which  have  established  en¬ 
vironmental  jurisdiction  within  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  which  will  or  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  action.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  Include  those 
local  agencies  with  only  a  remote  interest 
and  which  are  not  primarily  responsible  lor 
development  and  enforcement  of  environ¬ 
mental  standards.  The  Committee  believes 
that  in  some  cases  the  requirement  for  State 
and  local  review  may  be  satisfied  by  notice 
of  proposed  action  in  the  Federal  register 
and  by  providing  all  necessary  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  to  enable  full  public  par¬ 
ticipation. 

To  prevent  undue  delay  in  the  processing 
of  Federal  proposals,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  President  establish  a  time 
limitation  for  the  receipt  of  comments  (other 
than  those  comments  required  prior  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  detailed  statement)  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  similar  to  the  90- 
day  review  period  presently  established  for 
comment  upon  Federal  water  resource  de¬ 
velopment  proposals. 

(D)  Wherever  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  recommend  courses  of  action  which 
are  known  to  Involve  unresolved  confiicts 
over  competing  and  incompatible  uses  of 
land,  water,  or  air  resources,  it  shall  be  the 
agency’s  responsibility  to  study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  the  rec¬ 
ommended  course  of  action.  The  agency  shall 
develop  Information  and  provide  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  alternatives  in  adequate  detail 
for  subsequent  reviewers  and  decisionmakers, 
both  within  the  executive  branch  and  in 
the  Congress,  to  consider  the  alternatives 
along  with  the  principal  recommendation. 

(E)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  are  not  confined  by 
political  boundaries,  all  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  which  have  international 
responsibilities  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  lend  support  to  appropriate  international 
efforts  to  anticipate  and  prevent  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  worldwide  environment. 
In  doing  so  however,  the  agencies  are  con¬ 
strained  to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  vdth 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(P)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  make  such  advice  and  information 
on  environmental  management  as  is  avail¬ 
able  from  their  expertise  and  studies  to  State 
and  local  governments,  non-governmental 
institutions,  and  Individuals. 

(G)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  utilize  ecological  Information  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  resource- 
oriented  projects.  Each  agency  which  studies, 
proposes,  constructs,  or  operates  projects  hav¬ 
ing  resource  management  implications  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  consider  the  ef¬ 
fects  upon  ecological  systems  in  connection 
with  their  activities  and  to  study  such  effects 
as  a  part  of  its  data  collection. 

(H)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall,  within  their  areeis  of  expertise 
or  responsibility,  assist  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  established  by  this  Act. 

Section  103 

All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  directed  to  review  their  present  statu¬ 
tory  authority,  administrative  regulations, 
and  current  policies  and  procedures  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  existing  la.w  prohibits  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Tlie 
agencies  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  wherever  possible.  If,  however,  there 
are  existing  provisions  of  law,  regulations,  or 
policies  which  are  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  particular  agency  to  revise,  and  if 
these  laws,  regulations,  or  policies  which 


prohibit  the  agency  from  acting  in  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
agency  is  required  by  section  103  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  make 
its  authority  consistent  with  this  act.  The 
agency  must  propose  such  measures  to  the 
President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971  and, 
if  recommended,  to  the  appropriate  con¬ 
gressional  committees. 

Section  104 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  in 
sections  102  or  103  shall  affect  the  specific 
statutory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency: 

(1)  To  comply  with  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  standards  and  criteria, 

(2)  To  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  State  or  Federal  agency,  or 

(3)  To  act  or  refrain  from  acting  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  recommendations  or  certifi¬ 
cation  of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

There  are  existing  statutes  and  there  may 
in  the  future  be  new  statutes  which  pre¬ 
scribe  specific  criteria  or  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  environmental  indicators,  or  which 
prescribe  certain  procedures  for  coordina¬ 
tion  or  consultation  with  State  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  which  require  recom¬ 
mendations  or  certification  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  as  a  prerequisite  to  certain  ac¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  sections  102  or 
103  of  this  Act  to  substitute  less  specific 
requirements  for  those  which  are  established 
concerning  particular  actions  or  agencies.  It 
is  the  intention  that  where  there  Is  no 
more  effective  procedure  already  established, 
the  procedure  of  this  act  will  be  followed. 
In  any  event,  no  agency  may  substitute  the 
procedures  outlined  in  this  Act  for  more 
restrictive  and  specific  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  governing  its  activities. 

Where  an  agency  has  such  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  governing  only  one  aspect  of  its  co¬ 
ordination  activities,  or  where  environ¬ 
mental  quality  standards  ad  criteria  are 
established  for  only  one  aspect  of  an  agency’s 
proposed  activity,  the  agency  is  not  relieved 
of  its  obligations  to  conform  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  102  and  103  which  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  existing  instruc¬ 
tions,  standards,  or  criteria. 

Section  105 

This  section  provides  that  the  policies 
and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  sup¬ 
plementary  to  but  do  not  modify,  those 
set  forth  in  existing  authorizations  of 
Federal  agencies. 

TITLE  n 

Section  201 

This  section  provides  that  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
environmental  quality  report.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  July 
1,  1970.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  on  or  before  July  1,  in  succeeding 
years. 

The  report  is  to  Include,  but  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to,  a  current  evaluation  of  the  status 
and  condition  of  the  major  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  this  Information  should  be  based 
upon  measurements  of  environmental  indi¬ 
cators  relating  quality  and  supply  of  land, 
water,  air,  and  depletable  resources  to  other 
factors  such  as  environmental  health,  popu¬ 
lation  distribution,  and  demands  upon  the 
environment  for  amenities  such  as  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness.  Significant  cur¬ 
rent  and  developing  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  highlighted.  Current  and 
foreseeable  environmental  trends  and  eval¬ 
uations  of  the  effects  of  those  trends  upon 
the  Nation’s  future  social,  economic,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  other  requirements  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

It  is  the  committee’s  strong  view  that 
the  President’s  annual  report  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  considered  statement  of  national  en¬ 
vironmental  objectives,  trends  and  problems. 
The  report  should  provide  the  best  judg- 
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ment  of  the  best  people  available  on  the 
Nation's  environmental  problems  and  the 
progress  being  made  toward  providing  a 
quality  environment  for  all  Americans. 

The  report  should  summarize  and  bring 
together  the  major  conclusions  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  reports  of  other  Federal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  environmental  management. 
Too  often,  these  reports  go  unread  and  un¬ 
evaluated.  A  succinct,  readable  summary 
and  evaluation  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  be  the  vehicle  for  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legis¬ 
lative  committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  annual  report  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  In  the  Senate  to  all  Committees 
which  have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  any 
part  of  the  subject  matter  contained  therein. 
Absent  siieclfic  language  on  the  reference  of 
the  report,  the  rei>ort  would  be  referred  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Senate  rules.  It  is  the  Com¬ 
mittees’  understanding  that  under  the  rules 
all  relevant  Committees  may  be  referred 
copies  of  the  annual  report. 

Section  202 

This  section  creates  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  who  shall  serve  at  the  President’s 
pleasure. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  persons  of  broad  experience 
and  training  with  the  competence  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  analyse  and  interpret  trends  and 
developing  problems  in  the  quality  of  the 
Nation’s  environment.  The  committee  does 
not  view  the  Council’s  functions  as  a  purely 
scientific  pursuit,  but  rather  as  one  which 
rests  upon  scientific,  economic,  social,  es¬ 
thetic  and  cultural  considerations.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  therefore,  should 
not  necessarily  be  selected  for  depth  of 
training  or  expertise  in  any  spiecific  disci¬ 
pline,  but  rather  for  the  ability  to  grasp 
broad  national  Issues,  to  render  public 
service  in  the  national  interest,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  choosing  among 
present  alternatives  in  shaping  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  environment. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Council  as  Chairman. 

Section  203 

This  section  provides  the  Council  with 
general  authority  to  employ  staff  and  acquire 
the  services  of  exp>erts  and  consultants.  This 
provision  Is  designed  to  provide  the  Council 
with  the  necessary  Internal  staff  to  assist 
members  of  the  Council. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  Council  will 
employ,  pursuant  to  this  sectlooi,  a  staff 
which  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Quality  which  would  be  created 
by  Title  II  of  the  Water  Quality  Impnove- 
ment  Act  of  1969.  It  Is  understood  that  when 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  Is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  will  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
Integrated  agency  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — the  Council  operating  on  the  pwllcy 
level  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  on 
the  staff  level. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Office  will  be 
available  to  the  Council  (as  well  as  to  the 
President)  to  assist  in  Implementing  exist¬ 
ing  envlronmentail  pwllcy  and  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  and  to  assist  in  forecasting 
future  environmental  problems,  values  and 
goals. 

Section  204 

This  section  sets  forth  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Council  will  assist  and  advise  the 
President  In  the  preparation  of  the  annual 


environmental  quality  report  required  by 
section  201.  The  committee  assumes  that  the 
Council  woiUd  have  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  President’s 
annual  report.  It  could,  in  large  measure,  be 
based  upon  the  Council’s  report  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  required  by  section  204. 

(2)  The  Council  will  carry  on  continuing 
studies  and  analyses  related  to  the  status  of 
the  environment.  The  Council  will  seek  to 
establish  or  cause  to  be  established  within 
the  operating  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  an  effective  system  for  monitoring 
environmental  indicators,  collecting  data, 
and  analyzing  trends.  It  will  further  seek  to 
relate  trends  in  environmental  conditions  to 
short-  and  long-term  national  goals  and 
aspirations. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  review  and  appraise 
Federal  programs,  projects,  activities,  and 
policies  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Based  upon  its  review,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  committee  does  not  view  this  direction 
to  the  Council  as  Implying  a  project-by- 
project  review  and  commentary  on  Federal 
programs.  Rather,  it  is  intended  that  the 
Council  will  periodically  examine  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  and  impact  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  in  relation  to  environmental  trends 
and  problems  and  recommend  general 
changes  in  direction  or  supplementation  of 
such  programs  when  they  appear  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate. 

It  is  not  the  committee’s  intent  that  the 
Council  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  deci¬ 
sionmaking  processes  of  the  FMeral  Govern¬ 
ment  or  that  it  be  involved  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  particular  conflicts  between  agencies 
and  departments.  These  functions  can  best 
be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  President’s  interagency  Cabinet-level 
Cotmcil  on  the  Environment  or  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself.  The  committee  does,  however, 
strongly  feel  that  the  President  needs  im¬ 
partial  and  objective  advise  which  can  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  accurate  overview  of  the 
Nation’s  environmental  trends  and  problems 
and  how  these  trends  and  problems  affect  the 
future  material  and  social  weU-being  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Council  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  are  for  his  use  alone,  and  his  actions  on 
their  recommendations  will  depend  on  the 
confidence  he  places  in  the  judgment  of  the 
persons  he  nominates  to  membership  on  the 
Council.  Used  properly,  the  Council  review 
and  appraisal  of  Federal  activities  which  af¬ 
fect  the  quality  of  the  environment  can  add 
a  new  dimension  and  provide  the  President 
with  a  new  insight  into  the  long-range  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  country.  In  the  past,  the 
executive  agencies’  views  of  National  needs, 
goals,  and  priorities  in  the  field  of  environ¬ 
mental  management  appears  to  have  been 
so  thoroughly  subjugated  to  budgetary  and 
fiscal  considerations  that  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  values  at  stake  has  been  ob¬ 
scured.  It  is  the  committee’s  view  that  the 
values  which  are  at  stake  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  management  decisions  which  lie 
ahead  need  to  be  brought  to  the  fore  and 
made  the  subject  of  official  decision  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Governments. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  President  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  national  policies  designed  to  foster 
and  promote  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  The  President  is,  of 
course,  free  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Coimcil  in  any  manner  in  which  he  desires. 
The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the 
President  would  rely  on  the  Coimcil’s  im¬ 
partial  and  objective  advice  in  the  execution 
and  formulation  of  national  environmental 
policies. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environ¬ 
mental  quality. 


(6)  The  Council  shall  document  and  de¬ 
fine  changes  in  the  natmal  environment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and 
to  accumulate  necessary  data  and  other  in¬ 
formation  for  a  continuing  sinalysis  of  these 
changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of 
their  underlying  causes.  The  information 
made  available  by  the  Council  will  provide 
a  reliable  planning  base  for  Federal  agencies, 
a  source  of  indications  of  emerging  environ¬ 
mental  problems,  and  a  source  of  reliable 
public  information  on  controversial  claims 
regarding  the  state  of  the  environment. 

(7)  The  Council  shall  report  at  least  once 
each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  environment.  This  report 
should  represent  the  Council’s  considered 
and  Impartial  judgment.  The  Council’s  re- 
jxjrt  would  be  useful  to  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  environmental 
quality  report  which  the  President  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by  section 
201. 

(8)  The  Council  shall  make  and  furnish 
such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 

Section  205 

This  section  provides  that  the  Council,  in 
exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  Act  shall : 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  which 
has  been  established  by  Executive  Order,  and 
with  representatives  of  such  other  non- 
Federal  groups  as  the  Council  deems  advis¬ 
able. 

(2)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  relating 
to  its  functions  which  is  already  available 
from  existing  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
subsection  to  assure  that  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense  will  be  avoided  and  that  the 
Council’s  activities  wiU  not  conflict  with 
similar  activities  authorized  by  law  and  being 
performed  by  other  agencies.  This  section 
does  not,  however,  preclude  the  Council  from 
authorizing  studies  it  deems  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  reliability  of  existing  data. 
Neither  does  it  preclude  the  Ooimcil  from 
authorizing  studies  or  collecting  data  in 
fields  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  Federal  agencies  if  the  Council  deems 
it  necessary  to  validate  or  supplement  siich 
other  agency’s  work. 

Section  206 

This  subsection  provide  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  serve  full  time.  The 
compensation  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  set  at  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  and  at  level  IV  for  the  other  two 
members.  These  provisions  parallel  the  com¬ 
pensation  provisions  established  by  law  for 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Section  207 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Council. 
The  amounts  of  $300,000  for  F’iscal  Year  1970 
and  $700,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  are  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  for  the  transition  period  in 
which  the  Council  is  organized.  Thereafter 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1  million  is 
authorized.  The  committee  chose  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion  ceiling  because  it  is  comparable  to  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  required  in 
recent  years  for  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  > 

Mr.  ALTiOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
sponsor  of  S.  1075  and  as  the  raiming 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  generally  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son).  I  congratulate  him  for  his  inde- 
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fatlgable  efforts  to  achieve  final  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  This  is  a 
measure  of  particular  significance  in  this 
era  of  ever  degrading  environment, 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  perhaps 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
while  the  explanatory  statements  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  interpretation  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  language,  as  provided  by  the 
chairman,  are  useful,  they  have  not  been 
review'ed,  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  the 
other  Senate  conferees.  Only  the  con¬ 
ference  report  itself  was  signed  by  all 
the  Senate  conferees,  and  therefore,  only 
it  was  agreed  upon  and  is  binding.  Un¬ 
like  the  House  procedure.  Senate  rules 
do  not  provide  for  a  coordinated  and 
signed  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
agers  for  the  Senate.  Therefore,  while  I 
may  agree  with  the  chairman  in  most  in¬ 
stances  with  regard  to  his  statement,  I 
must  reserve  the  right  to  disagree  with 
any  part  of  his  statement  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  agreement  of  the  conferees 
during  the  conference.  The  vote  to  be 
taken  here  today  will  be  upon  the  con¬ 
ference  report  alone.  I  presume  other 
Senate  Members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  will  similarly  reserve  their  rights. 
I,  also,  wish  to  make  reference  to  my 
remarlLs  of  October  8,  1969,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  page  S.  12119  of  the  temporary 
Record. 

It  has  been  accurately  stated  that  by 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  giving  the  American  people 
something,  rather  the  Congress  is  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  demands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  observation  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  generally  far  behind  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  people  is,  for  the  most 
part,  accurate;  but,  then,  this  is  an  ob¬ 
servation  that  can  be  made  of  any  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy.  The  measure  of  any 
representative  democracy  is  the  lapse  of 
time  between  the  apparency  of  the  will 
of  the  people  and  the  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  their  government.  In  this 
case,  government  response  cannot  be  too 
soon.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not 
too  late. 

The  concept  of  a  high-level  council 
on  conseiwation,  natural  resources,  and 
environment  has  had  congressional  ex¬ 
pression  for  nearly  a  decade.  It  first 
found  legislative  support  from  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  late  Senator  Murray.  In  the 
86th  Congress,  he  introduced  S.  2549, 
the  Resources  and  Conseiwation  Act, 
which  would  have  estabUshed  a  high- 
level  council  of  environmental  advisers 
along  with  the  first  expression  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  environmental  policy.  While 
the  bill  was  not  enacted  into  law,  the  4 
days  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  Committee  still  serve  as  a  use¬ 
ful  reference  in  this  vital  area.  Bills  of 
similar  purpose  were  also  introduced  In 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

A  unique  joint  House-Senate  collo¬ 
quium  was  held  on  July  17,  1968,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  This  collo¬ 
quium  provided  a  forum  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  interested  parties  to 
meet  and  discuss  these  important  issues. 


During  the  91st  Congress,  three  bills 
were  Introduced  and  referred  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  Committee.  All  three  dealt 
with  environmental  pohcy  and  creation 
of  new  overview  institutions.  Hearings 
were  held  and  additional  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  ensued.  As  a  result,  S.  1075  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  a  form  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  wdth  effective  machinery  to  help 
it  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in 
reversing  the  deterioration  of  our  en¬ 
vironment.  In  addition,  the  biU  will 
establish  by  statute  a  national  environ¬ 
mental  policy.  I  believe  it  Is  significant 
to  point  out  that  S.  1075  enjoys  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  every  single  member  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
long  had  an  interest  in  conservation  and 
environmental  mattei-s.  Recent  examples 
Include  the  establishment  of  many  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  monuments,  national 
seashores  and  lakeshores,  national  rec¬ 
reation  areas,  a  national  trails  system,  a 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and  a  wil- 
deiness  system.  The  Outdoors  Recreation 
Resources  Commission  was  a  product  of 
this  committee.  Much  of  this  Nation’s 
most  precious  heritage  has  been  pre¬ 
served  and  protected  by  legislation 
emanating  from  the  Interior  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  committee  has  also  passed  upon 
legislation  to  establish  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

In  the  area  of  water  resources,  this 
committee  has  produced  a  myriad  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  wise  use  of  it,  including  weather 
modification.  The  Water  Resources 
Council,  the  National  Water  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  various  river  basin  plan¬ 
ning  commissions  all  have  their  founda¬ 
tions  in  legislation  acted  upon  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Committee.  The  reclamation  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  is  an  environmental  pro¬ 
gram.  One  only  needs  to  observe  the  “be¬ 
fore”  and  the  “after”  with  respect  to  a 
reclamation  project  to  know  this. 

In  1964,  we  passed  upon  legislation  to 
establish  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  and  its  companion  measure, 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Classification  Act. 
Tliis  is  truly  landmark  legislation  since 
our  public  lands  are  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  environment  and  its  quality. 

In  the  field  of  mineral  resources,  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  approved  a 
measure,  which  I  have  introduced  in  six 
successive  Congresses,  which  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  mining  and  minerals 
policy.  The  significance  of  this  measure 
to  environmental  quality  may  not  be  ap¬ 
parent  at  first  view,  but  the  quality  of  our 
environment  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  availability  of  mateials.  In  addition, 
dm’ing  the  hearings  on  this  measure, 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
better  control  mine  waste  products  by  all 
concerned.  Also,  technology  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  materials  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  troublesome 
environmental  problems.  Implicit  in  a 
national  mining  and  minerals  policy  is 
the  development  of  improved  methods  to 
recycle  both  industrial  and  other  wastes 
and  scrap  back  into  the  materials  stream. 


I  have  taken  the  time  to  mention  just 
a  few  of  the  legislative  achievements  of 
the  Interior  Committee  to  demonstrate 
its  long-standing  Interest  and  endeavors 
in  the  matter  of  environmental  quality. 
Other  committees  have  also  displayed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  environmental  field,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  in  anyway  diminish 
their  achievements. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  con¬ 
cern  over  the  degradation  of  our  en¬ 
vironment.  Senators  will  recall  that 
President  Nixon  had  committed  himself 
in  the  1968  campaign  to  a  policy  of  im¬ 
proving  the  environment  in  his  October 
18, 1968,  radio  address  entitled:  “A  Strat¬ 
egy  of  Quahty:  Conseiwation  in  the 
Seventies.”  In  that  address.  Candidate 
Nixon  characteiuzed  our  environmental 
dilemma  in  these  words : 

The  battle  for  the  quality  of  the  American 
environment  is  a  battle  against  neglect,  mis¬ 
management,  poor  planning  and  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  problems  of  natural  resources. 

Acting  upon  that  commitment.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  established  by  Executive 
order  the  “Environmental  Quality  Coun¬ 
cil”  in  May  of  1969.  The  Council  is  of 
the  highest  level.  Tlie  President,  himself, 
is  Chairman,  and  its  membership  in¬ 
cludes  the  Vice  President  and  five  cabinet 
members.  The  Council  provides  the  ac¬ 
tion  mechanism  to  implement  environ¬ 
mental  policy  decisions. 

S.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
reported  from  the  conference  is  designed 
to  complement  the  actions  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  provide  him  with  workable 
tools  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  repairing 
our  damaged  environment  and  prevent¬ 
ing  further  detriment  to  it. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  view  the 
environmental  problem  on  a  basis  of 
cleaning  up  our  dirt.  We  must  approach 
it  from  the  stand-point  of  prevention. 
Prevention  will  require  planning — ^long- 
range  planning — and  that  planning  must 
rest  upon  research  and  new  technology. 
In  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  I  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  which  I  believe 
would  assist  the  Congress  to  participate 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  determining  the 
direction  and  emphasis  of  federally  fi¬ 
nanced  research.  As  Senators  know. 
Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  approach  an  annual 
amormt  of  $17  billion.  The  funds  for  this 
research  and  development  effort  are 
made  available  in  13  separate  appro¬ 
priations  bills,  and  at  no  point  does 
Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  overview  of  our  total  research 
and  development  program.  My  proposal 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nonlegislative  joint  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  to  review  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  our 
overall  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram,  based  upon  an  annual  report  from 
the  President.  Such  a  mechanism,  had  it 
come  into  existence,  could  have  helped 
the  Congress  to  have  made  the  necessary 
decisions  with  regard  to  research  to  have 
dealt  with  the  many  serious  problems 
now  facing  us  in  the  environmental  area. 
I  still  hold  the  belief  that  some  mechan¬ 
ism  similar  to  the  one  proposed  in  my 
bill  S.  1305  of  the  90th  Congress  would 
prove  to  be  useful  and  helpfxfi. 

In  summaiy,  the  environment  is  the 
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concern  of  us  all.  In  some  respect,  nearly 
every  department  of  the  Government  is 
or  may  be  Involved  In  decisions  or  ac¬ 
tions  which  affect  the  environment.  And, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  are  similarly  affected  by 
environmental  considerations.  The  en¬ 
vironment  is  not  the  exclusive  bailiwick 
of  any  committee  of  Congress  nor  de¬ 
partment  of  Government.  S.  1075  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact,  and  therein  lies  its 
strength,  appropriateness,  and  timeli¬ 
ness.  This  is  truly  landmark  legislation 
in  history  of  man  and  his  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  improve  his  environment,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  at  this  point 
for  the  fine  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
in  trying  to  work  out  differences  which 
occurred  since  the  conferees  met  on  S. 
1075. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine  has 
been  most  cooperative.  We  would  have 
had  many  unresolved  problems  had  it  not 
been  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  coop¬ 
eration  in  working  out  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
very  difficult  and  could  have  led  to  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
all  of  us  wanted  to  avoid. 

The  basic  objective  of  S.  1075  is  one  to 
wliich  I  think  all  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  subscribed,  and  that 
is  the  concept  of  developing  an  overall 
and  total  environmental  improvement 
policy.  We  recognize  that  in  order  to  do 
that  we  will  be  concerned  with  the  work 
of  many  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  as  well  as  with  the  work 
of  many  committees  in  Congress. 

What  we  have  undertaken  to  do  in  our 
cooperative  effort  on  this  bill  and  in  S.  7, 
which  is  in  conference  between  the  tv’o 
Houses,  is  to  begin  the  process  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  en¬ 
vironmental  policies  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  which  we  hope  will 
emerge  out  of  the  work  of  these  disparate 
executive  agencies  and  eight  Senate 
committees. 

I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  my  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  but  I  think  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
have  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
two  staffs  have  raised  some  points  of 
emphasis  to  which  I  should  refer  in  this 
discussion. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works,  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph),  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  (Mr.  Boggs),  also 
might  like  to  ask  questions  for  points  of 
emphasis. 

One  of  the  questions  that  primarily 
concerned  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  October  8,  when  we  last  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  among  those  concerned,  and  one 
which  concerned  us  in  the  discussion  of 
the  conference  report,  was  the  question 


of  the  relationship  of  this  legislation  to 
the  established  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  First  of  all,  we  were  concerned 
with  those  which  have  an  impact  upon 
the  environment,  actual  or  potential,  and 
second,  we  were  concerned  with  those 
agencies  which  have  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  environmental  Improvement. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
insertions  in  the  Record  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
He  has  inserted  three  principal  docu¬ 
ments  :  First,  his  floor  statement,  as  it  is 
described,  in  the  conference  report;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
report  as  amended  in  conference:  and 
finally,  a  statement  of  major  changes  in 
S.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
changed  by  the  conference  report. 

First,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  4 
of  the  major  changes  analysis.  On  page 
4  he  refers  to  that  part  of  the  discussion 
which  is  entitled  “section  102  in  general” 
and  I  should  like  to  read  it: 

Hie  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  phrase  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible” 
applies  with  respect  to  those  actions  which 
Congress  authorizes  and  directs  to  be  done 
under  both  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
102  (in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  phrase 
applied  only  to  the  directive  in  clause  (1)). 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  what  disturbed  us  about 
this  language  in  the  “major  changes 
analysis”  was  the  impact  of  the  phrase 
“to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  upon  the 
executive  agencies  which  have  authority 
under  other  statutes  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  en¬ 
vironment,  specifically  such  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  National  Air  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Adminlsti’ation.  Both  agen¬ 
cies  are  of  special  interest  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Each  op¬ 
erates  imder  basic  legislation  which  has 
been  written  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
which  has  become  law.  Legislation  has 
been  carefully  developed  over  the  past  7 
or  8  years.  We  were  concerned  that  S. 
1075,  through  such  language  as  that 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  basic  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  the  operation  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  his  staff, 
language  was  inserted  on  page  5  of  the 
“major  changes  document”  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
which  clarifies  this  point. 

That  insertion  reads: 

Many  existing  agencies  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Administration,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in  the 
area  erf  envlromnental  control.  The  provisions 
of  section  102  (as  well  as  103)  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  result  in  any  change  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  environ¬ 
mental  protection  authority. 

It  is  clear  then,  and  this  Is  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  colleagues,  and  of 
those  of  us  who  seiwe  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  that  the  agencies  having  au¬ 
thority  in  the  environmental  impro^'e- 
ment  field  will  continue  to  operate  under 
their  legislative  mandates  as  pi'eviously 
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established,  and  that  those  legislative 
mandates  are  not  changed  in  any  way  by 
section  102-5. 

The  second  section  of  the  conference 
report  which  is  of  concern  to  us  is  sec¬ 
tion  103,  for  the  very  same  reasons  that 
I  have  discussed  already.  I  shall  read  this 
portion  of  the  discussion  in  the  major 
changes  analysis  placed  in  the  Record 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

This  portion  reads: 

This  section  Is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  [section  102(f)]  not 
in  the  HovLse  amendment.  This  section,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  provides  that  all 
agencies  orf  the  federal  government  shall  re¬ 
view  their  “present  statutory  authority,  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations,  and  current  policlea 
and  procedures  to  determine  whether  there 
are  any  deficiencies  and  Inconsistencies 
therein,  which  prohibit  full  compliance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  provisions”  of  the  bill.  If 
an  agency  finds  such  deficiencies  or  incon¬ 
sistencies,  It  is  required  under  this  section 
to  propose  to  the  President  not  later  than 
July  1,  1971,  such  measures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  its  authority  and  policies  into 
conformity  with  the  purposes  and  procedures 
of  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
his  staff.  It  developed  that  this  language 
had  different  implications  for  different 
kinds  of  executive  agencies,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  agencies  whose  activi¬ 
ties  have  an  Impact,  potentially  unfavor¬ 
able,  upon  the  environment.  Obviously,  it 
was  the  objective  of  this  language  to 
make  such  agencies  environment  con¬ 
scious. 

With  respect  to  that  objective,  I  was 
fully  in  accord  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  committee.  However, 
the  second  set  of  executive  agencies  af¬ 
fected  by  that  language  are  those  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  authority  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  improvement  field;  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  insofar  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  concerned,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  language 
which  I  have  referred  to  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  agencies  over 
which  we  have  jurisdiction  to  conform 
their  basic  legislative  mandates  to  the 
provisions  of  S.  1075.  This  is  made  clear 
on  page  7  of  the  major  changes  analy¬ 
sis,  which  was  placed  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  quote  from  it: 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  review  required  by  section 
103  would  require  existing  environmental 
control  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  review  their  statutory  authority  and  regu¬ 
latory  policies  which  are  related  to  main¬ 
taining  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  This  section  is  aimed  at  those 
agencies  which  have  little  or  no  authority  to 
consider  environmental  values. 

This  language  in  the  “major  changes 
analysis”  document  clarifies,  with  the 
full  agreement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  and  my¬ 
self,  their  understanding  as  to  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  section  103  with  respect  to 
those  executive  agencies  which  have  en¬ 
vironmental  improvement  authority  at 
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the  present  time  under  already  existing 
legislation. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer,  for  the  pmijose  of  emphasis, 
is  the  question  of  committee  jxirisdlction 
with  respect  to  the  various  areas  of  en¬ 
vironmental  concern  which  are  now  in¬ 
volved  in  the  jurisdictions  of  several 
Senate  standing  committees. 

It  was  our  concern  on  October  8,  when 
we  discussed  this  matter  in  the  Senate 
last,  and  it  is  our  concern  now,  that  S. 
1075  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  altering 
existing  committee  jurisdictions  in  this 
respect.  Understandably,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  and 
I  are  especially  concerned  with  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  in  the  “major  changes 
analysis”  document  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  this  is  again  clarified  in  the 
following  language,  which  I  read  from 
page  9 : 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  annual  report  would  be  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  Senate  to  all  Committees  which 
have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein.  Absent 
specific  language  on  the  reference  of  the 
report,  the  report  would  be  referred  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Senate  rules.  It  is  the  commit¬ 
tees’  understanding  that  under  the  rules  all 
relevant  Committees  may  be  referred  copies 
of  the  annual  report.  This  was  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  when  S.  1075  was  passed.  In  the 
section-by-section  analysis  of  Section  303  of 
S.  1075  at  page  26  of  the  cormnittee  report 
No.  91-296,  it  is  expressly  stated  that, 

“It  is  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  of  the  Congress.” 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  this  was  clearly 
understood  on  October  8  when  we  last 
discussed  it  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was 
never  at  issue  as  between  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  myself.  It  think  it 
is  clearly  understood  today. 

The  legislative  language  which  was 
included  in  S.  1075  on  October  8  was 
stricken  from  the  conference  report  be¬ 
cause,  under  House  rules,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  new  matter  which  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order.  So  I  think  it  Is 
appropn-iate  that  on  the  Senate  floor  to¬ 
day  we  reemphasize  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  committees,  that  when  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Control  and  its  legislative 
recommendations,  as  they  are  developed, 
reach  the  floor,  they  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committees  which  have  had  tradi¬ 
tional  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  such  report  and  such  legisla¬ 
tive  recommendations. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point,  and 
for  this  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
this  afternoon,  entitled  “Section-by- 
Section  Analysis.”  This  point  is  impor¬ 
tant  because,  beginning  on  October  8,  and 
a  few  days  prior  to  that  time,  we  under¬ 
took  to  do  something  new  in  legislative 
direction.  We  undertook  to  place  in  the 
Executive  OflSce  of  the  President  an 
agency  which  was  in  part  the  product  of 
S.  1075  and  in  part  the  product  of  S.  7, 


the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act, 
which  is  stm  In  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  which  Is  not 
likely  to  be  acted  on  finally  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  not  because  of  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  touch  upon,  but 
because  of  other  mattera  in  this  bill 
which  are  not  touched  upon  in  S.  1075 
at  all. 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise  with  respect 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  S.  1075  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  which  would  be 
established  under  title  H  of  S.  7  is  that 
on  page  18  of  the  section-by-section 
analysis  which  was  inserted  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  Is  foimd  a  discussion 
clarifies  the  relationship  of  these  two 
bodies. 

On  page  20  of  the  section-by-section 
analysis,  in  a  discussion  of  section  203, 
is  found  the  following; 

SECTION  203 

This  section  provides  the  Council  with 
general  authority  to  employ  staff  and  acquire 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  provide  the  Coun- 
cU  with  the  necessary  internal  staff  to  assist 
members  of  the  Council. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  Council  win 
employ,  pursuant  to  this  section,  a  staff 
which  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the  OflSce  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  which  would  be  created 
by  Title  H  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  of  1969.  It  is  understood  that  when 
the  Office  of  Environment  Quality  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  will  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
integrated  agency  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — the  Council  operating  on  the  policy 
level  and  Office  of  Environment  Quality  on 
the  staff  level. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Office  will  be 
available  to  the  Council  (as  well  as  to  the 
President)  to  assist  in  implementing  existing 
environmental  policy  and  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  and  to  assist  in  forecasting 
future  environmental  problems,  values  and 
goals. 

In  conclusion,  and  before  yielding  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson)  that  S.  1075  can  be¬ 
come  landmark  legislation  in  the  field  of 
environmental  quality.  Whether  it  does 
will  depend  upon  the  effectiveness  and 
perfoi-mance  of  the  new  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  which  S.  1075  would 
create,  the  performance  of  the  Office  of 
Envii’onmental  Quality  which  would  be 
established  under  S.  7,  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  and  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
executive  agencies  which  have  an  impact 
upon  the  environment  and  those  other 
agencies  which  have  at  present  the  au¬ 
thority  to  improve  the  environment  in 
one  respect  or  another. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  landmark  qual¬ 
ity  of  S.  1075  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuing  cooperation  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittees — at  least  seven  or  eight  of 
them — which  have  supervisory  authority 
and  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  execu¬ 
tive  agencies,  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestr3%  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  so 
many  others.  And  so,  in  order  to  really 


achieve  the  high-minded  objectives  of 
S.  1075  which  are  crucial,  I  think,  to  the 
future  health  and  welfare  of  our  coimtry, 
we  must  move  in  the  direction  of  coordi¬ 
nating  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  this 
field. 

S.  1075  undertakes  to  take  Important 
steps  in  the  dfiection  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  executive  agencies.  We  must 
now  go  beyond  that  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  senatorial  and  House  committees. 
The  Senator  from  Washington,  other 
members  of  our  two  committees  and  I 
have  discussed  this  objective  as  well. 

There  is  pending,  for  example,  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Senate  Resolution  78,  which  I  first  intro¬ 
duced  two  Congresses  ago,  to  create  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment,  whose  ob¬ 
jective  is  this  kind  of  coordination. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  In  the  course  of  our  discus¬ 
sions,  indicated  his  preference  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  coordinate  their 
work  more  closely  in  the  environmental 
field.  I  concur  with  him  that  It  would 
be  preferable  to  create  a  nonlegislative 
joint  committee  patterned  on  the  basis 
of  the  select  committee  which  I  have 
proposed,  and  I  am  glad  to  join  with  him 
and  interested  Members  on  this  side  and 
in  the  House  to  undertake  to  create  that 
kind  of  joint  committee  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  agreed  on  that  objective.  We 
have  in  mind  the  kind  of  work  which 
is  envisaged  in  Senate  Resolution  78. 

So  I  would  like  to  think  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulties  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  that  the  Senator 
from  Washin^n  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  I 
have  had  with  respect  to  S.  1075  and 
S.  7,  out  of  the  labor  pains  of  this  cre¬ 
ation  we  have  begim  a  period  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  coordination  m  the  Senate’s 
work  in  the  field  of  the  improvement  of 
environmental  quality  which  will  result 
in  a  wiser,  more  effective  policy  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
concurrence  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  need  for  a  joint 
nonlegislative  committee  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
first  order  of  business  next  year.  I  think 
we  can  move  expeditiously  in  the  Senate. 
If  we  can  have  similar  cooperation  in  the 
House,  we  can  have  it  enacted  into  law 
in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  all 
reports  and  legislative  proposals  as  a 
result  of  S.  1075  will  be  referred  to  aU 
committees  with  established  jurisdiction 
in  the  field?  For  example,  any  report  or 
legislative  proposal  involving  water  pol- 
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lution  would  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  That  is  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  myself,  and 
the  two  staffs.  There  is  no  fuzziness  or 
doubt  on  that  point  at  aU. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
thrust  of  the  directions  contained  in 
S.  1075  deals  with  what  we  might  c^ 
the  environmental  impact  agencies 
rather  than  the  environmental  enhance¬ 
ment  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  or  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Sections  102  and 
103,  and  I  think  section  105,  contain 
language  designed  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  apply  strong  pressures  on  those  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  an  impact  on  the  environ¬ 
ment— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for 
example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  others.  This  strong  language  in 
that  section  is  Intended  to  bring  pressure 
on  those  agencies  to  become  environ¬ 
ment  conscious,  to  bring  pressure  upon 
them  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  to  bring  pressure  upon 
them  to  develop  legislation  to  deal  with 
those  cases  where  their  legislative  au¬ 
thority  does  not  enable  them  to  respond 
to  these  values  effectively,  and  to  reorient 
them  toward  a  consciousness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  the  environment. 

Of  course  this  legislation  does  not  im¬ 
pose  a  responsibility  or  an  obligation  on 
those  environmental-impact  agencies  to 
make  final  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  environmental 
impact  of  their  activities.  Rather  than 
performing  self-policing  functions,  I 
understand  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  environmental  Impact  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  environmental  control 
agencies. 

With  regard  to  the  environmental  Im¬ 
provement  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Water  Improvement  Administration  and 
the  Air  Quality  Administration,  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  those  agencies 
will  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  charter  that  has  been  created  and  is 
not  modified  in  any  way  by  S.  1075. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Can 
he  tell  me  how  the  staff  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Council  will  mesh  with 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  when  it  is  established? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  Indicated  from  the 
language  I  read  from  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  put  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  w'hich  wmuld  be  created  by  title 
II  of  S.  7,  would  constitute  the  staff  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  established  by  S. 
1075,  and  the  two  would  be  meshed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  to  produce  a  strong 
agency,  strong  at  the  board  level  and 
at  the  staff  level,  to  begin  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  coordinated  Federal  policy  in 
the  environmental  field. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  yielding,  and  for  his  answers  to 
these  questions.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  and  commend  him  and 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  excellent 
and  outstanding  work  both  have  done 
In  this  field,  and  for  their  cooperation 
in  working  together  and  bringing  forth 
a  sound  agreement  on  the  language  in 
this  bill,  including  its  legislative  history. 

I  think  this  language  protects  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  other  committees  that  have 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  field,  while  preserving  the  basic 
intent  of  S.  1075. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I  appreciate 
the  confidence  he  has  shown  in  permit¬ 
ting  me  to  conduct  these  negotiations 
with  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  he  has  express^  in  the  results 
we  have  produced. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
knowledgeable  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  have  discussed  this  legislation 
which  is  of  concern,  not  only  because  of 
congressional  committee  jmisdlction, 
but  to  Congi'ess  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  approximately  203 
million  persons,  live  in  an  area  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  confined.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  problems  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment,  mobility  of  people,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  products  are  moved  from 
one  point  to  another  our  society  and  our 
emironment  are  constantly  changing. 

I  wish  to  stress — and  do  it  very  briefly, 
I  hope — what  I  believe  has  come  out  of 
the  discussion  today  and  prior  confer¬ 
ences  that  have  been  held  by  members  of 
tlie  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fali-s.  There  may  have  been  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  misunderstanding.  If  there 
were,  they  have  been  resolved.  If  there 
were  some  elements  of  controversy,  they 
have  been  dissipated. 

I  think  that  we  have,  through  these 
deliberations,  come  closer  together.  This 
is  important  if  we  are  to  deal  with  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  effectively.  It  is  only 
of  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  though 
environmental  quality  means  so  much  to 
every  facet  of  our  society,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  specific  attention  to  this 
subject. 

I  serve  not  only  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  but  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  W'e  recog¬ 
nize,  as  my  able  colleague  from  Maine 
and  others  in  this  body  have  recognized, 
that  In  Am.erlca,  as  we  put  down  a  mile 
of  highway,  no  matter  what  type  of  road 
it  is.  w'e  are  not  only  placing  cement  or 
asphalt  on  the  earth,  but  w’e  are  enabling 
people  to  move  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other. 

So  in  1968,  it  was  my  purpose,  and 
the  Senate  and  Congress  agreed,  that  we 
would  VTite  into  the  Federal  Aid  High¬ 
way  Act  that  year  the  first  approach  to 
this  matter  of  relocation,  bringing  people 
into  the  conferences  before  an  actual  de¬ 
cision  was  made  as  to  where  a  road 
would  go,  either  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government,  or  by  an  agreement  of  both 
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agencies.  Tlie  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
is  an  example  of  how  we  are  making  the 
people  a  part  of  policymaking,  even 
though  they,  in  a  sense,  are  laymen 
rather  than  experts,  that  they  would 
have  a  part  in  thinking  these  matters 
through. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  and  other  Senators  who  have 
followed  these  matters  know  that  it  is 
important  that  we  take  people  into  our 
confidence  before  the  fact  rather  than 
after  the  fact,  in  order  to  provide  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  discussion  of  the  many  ap¬ 
proaches  which  can  bring  a  catalyst  into 
being.  And  so,  in  the  1968  act,  W'e  dealt 
with  matters  such  as  relocation.  As  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
knows,  this  is  a  matter  of  environmental 
quality  for  the  people  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  highways.  We  are  facing  up 
to  our  responsibility  for  the  first  time, 
to  provide  prompt  compensation  for 
those  who  are  displaced  in  business  and 
industry,  or  in  their  places  of  residence. 

I  use  only  this  one  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  of  Congress  to  indicate  that  we  are 
moving  more  broadly  and  more  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  improve  environmental  qual¬ 
ity.  I  could  discuss,  of  coui'se,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  how 
now  they  are  beginning  to  look  at  en¬ 
vironmental  matters  as  never  before,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  they  have  provided  leadership  and 
required  them  to  consider  environmental 
quality. 

We  find  environmental  quality  inter¬ 
woven  with  whatever  we  do.  Whether  it 
is  building  a  road  or  constructing  a 
bridge,  whether  it  is  in  the  impoimdment 
of  W'aters  or  constnicting  a  building,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  working  not 
only  with  statistics  and  figures,  but  w^e 
are  working  with  people.  The  lives  of 
people  are  involved. 

I  tliink  it  is  important  for  the  Record 
to  reflect  that  Senators  have  given  their 
attention  In  recent  weeks  and  days  to 
this  matter,  have  attempted  to  bring  S. 
1075  and  S.  7  together  to  resolve  juris¬ 
dictional  problems  and  to  lay  down  the 
ground  rules  that  will  guide  us  to  doing 
a  better  job  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

The  stress  has  been  here  today  on  the 
coordination  and  the  cooperation.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  real  partnership  among 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Muskie,  Sena¬ 
tor  Allott,  and  Senator  Boggs. 

I  think  we  are  merging  our  efforts. 
We  have  arrived  at  an  agreement.  We 
must  not  fragment  this  effort.  We  must 
pool  our  efforts  to  assure  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  an  environment  in  which  people 
can  live  and  grow. 

We  must  assure  that  consideration  of 
legislation,  which  affects  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  people  live,  by  people 
and  committees  who  are  dedicated  to  this 
very  real  task  that  lies  before  us.  The 
resolution  of  differences  between  S.  1075 
and  S.  7,  now  H.R.  4148,  provides  this 
assurance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  congratulate  all  of  those 
Senators  who  have  carried  on  these 
negotiations.  They  were  negotiations  In 
the  very  best  sense  of  the  word.  Although 
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all  of  the  memlaers  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  did  not  engage  in  the 
various  negotiations,  they  were  kept  com¬ 
pletely  informed  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  tliinking 
and  what  his  plans  were.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  who  well 
represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  minority, 
although  there  is  no  minority  within  our 
committee,  was  present  during  most  of 
those  negotiations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  this  afteimon.  However,  this  is  an 
opportimity  to  make  clear  our  imder- 
standlng.  The  Record  is  clear. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Public  Worlis  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph)  ,  for  the  support  and  understand¬ 
ing  we  have  received  from  aU  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  committees. 

I  express  my  appreciation  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  very  closely,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
and  for  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1075  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conference  Report,  Rept.  No.  91-765 
[To  accompany  S.  1075] 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  hill  (S. 
1075),  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment;  to  authorize  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological  sys¬ 
tems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment:  and  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers,, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following:  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  en¬ 
courage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  his  environment;  to  pro¬ 
mote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate 
damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere 
and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of 
man;  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the 
ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION  OP  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  Impact  of  man’s  activity  on 
the  Interrelations  of  all  components  of  the 
natural  environment,  particularly  the  pro¬ 


found  Influences  of  population  growth,  high- 
density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion, 
resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand¬ 
ing  technological  advances  and  recognizing 
further  the  critical  importance  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  environmental  quality  to 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man, 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
concerned  public  and  private  organizations, 
to  use  all  practicable  means  and  measures. 
Including  financial  and  technical  assistance, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony,  and 
fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  continuing  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans, 
functions,  programs,  and  resources  to  the 
end  that  the  Nation  may — 

( 1 )  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each 
generation  as  trustee  of  the  environment 
for  succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cul¬ 
turally  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  im- 
desirable  and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  herit¬ 
age,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and 
variety  of  individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable 
resources  and  approach  the  maximum  at¬ 
tainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

c)  ’The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environ¬ 
ment  and  that  each  person  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  Tlie  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(ll  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2) 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall — ■ 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  integrated  use 
of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  en¬ 
vironmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  in 
decisionmaking  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  man’s  environment; 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  title 
II  of  this  Act,  which  will  Insure  that  pres¬ 
ently  unquantified  environmental  amenities 
and  values  may  be  given  appropriate  con¬ 
sideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action, 

(il)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  implemented, 

(iii)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short¬ 
term  uses  of  man’s  environment  and  the 


maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com¬ 
mitments  of  resources  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe¬ 
cial  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ¬ 
mental  impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state¬ 
ment  and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public  as 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro¬ 
posal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri¬ 
ate  alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of 
action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un¬ 
resolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup¬ 
port  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  International  coopera¬ 
tion  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  mankind’s  world  environ¬ 
ment; 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  comities, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  Information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  planning  and  development  of  re¬ 
source-oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  Inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  oonformity 
with  the  Intent,  purptoses,  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  in  any  way  affect  the  specific  statutory 
obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to 
comply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  any  other  F^eral  or  State  agency,  or 
(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent 
upon  the  recommendations  or  certification  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  in  existing  authorizations  of  Federal 
agencies. 

TIlTiE  n 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  July  1, 
1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “report”) 
which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarine,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry¬ 
land,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rm’al  environment;  (2)  current  and  foresee¬ 
able  trends  in  the  quality  management  and 
utilization  of  such  environments  and  the 
effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  eco- 
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nomic.  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  avallahle  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  fulflUing  human  and  economic 
requirements  of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of 
expected  population  pressures;  (4)  a  review 
of  the  programs  and  activities  (including 
regulatory  activities)  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,' the  State  and  local  governments, 
and  nongovernmental  entities  or  individuals, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  effect  on 
the  environment  and  on  the  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  natural  re¬ 
sources;  and  (5)  a  program  for  remedying 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  programs  and 
activities,  together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Coimcll  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Council”)-  The  Cotmcil  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve 
as  Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  analyze  and  interpret  environmental 
trends  and  Information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap¬ 
praise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  to  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  national  policies  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  203.  The  Coimcil  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  imder  this  Act, 
in  accordance  vdth  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Report  required  by  section  201; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  quality  of  the  environment 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

(3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro-  * 
grams  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  the  conservation,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  health,  and  other  requirements  and 
goals  of  the  Nation; 

(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ecological  systems  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ity; 

( 6)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec¬ 
essary  data  and  other  information  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes; 

(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 


President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re¬ 
ports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

Sec.  205.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens’  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab¬ 
lished  by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  represent¬ 
atives  of  science,  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
conservation  organizations.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups  as  it  deems 
advisable;  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services,  facilities,  and  information  (in¬ 
cluding  statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef 
fort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  as 
suring  that  the  Council’s  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

Sec,  206.  Members  of  the  Coimcil  shall 
serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched¬ 
ule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Ex 
ecutlve  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorised  to  he  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
“An  Act  to  estaiblish  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment,  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Frank  Church, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4:30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Js  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o’clock  andyfS  min¬ 
utes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  i;^ess  until 
4;  30  p.m. 

The  Senate  reconvened  a^  o’clock  and 
30  minutes  p.m.  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (]\^.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  chair' . 

MESSAGE  F^M  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fn^  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  b^Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clanis,  announced  that  the 
House  hadr  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committ^ of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  vqlfes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.JJ!:  15149)  making  appropriations  for 
jgn  assistance  and  related  programs 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendments  numbered 
8  and  31  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there¬ 
in,  each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


and 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  we  will 
shortly  have  the  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  conference  report  before  us. 
Whether  that  bill  can  be  finished  today  is 
highly  doubtful. 

Then  on  Monday,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  have  the  supplemental  appropri¬ 
ations  bill  and  the  tax  reform  bill,  and 
somewhere  along  the  line,  perhaps,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  confer¬ 
ence  report.  We  have  four  altogether. 

And  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
it  can  expect  votes  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  conference  report  this 
afternoon  or  Monday  or  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  or  next  month,  whenever  we 
get  to  the  appropriate  time. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans’ 
homes;  and 

H.R.  14751.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mi\  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugges^he  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlm  roll. 

The  bill  cl^k  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANStan^D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conlsOTt  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be\escinded. 

The  PRESIDINte  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  oi^red. 


CALL  OF  THI 


lOLL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pf^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ©here  be  a 
quoi-um  call,  and  to  comply  with  the  rule, 
before  I  make  that  suggestion,  Nwant  to 
announce  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum.  I 
hope  officials  will  notify  Senators  tra^  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (MiN 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Is  the  Senator  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  It  will  be  a 
live  quorum. 
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12. 


14. 


,115. 


>'  16 . 


17. 


^XATION.  The  House,  381-2,  and  Senate,  71-6,  agreed  to  the  conference  report /On 
HV  R.  13270,  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws  (H.  Kept.  91-782)  (pp.  H12889-90; 
Hl^Ol-60,  S17553-7,  S17574-605).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

NATION^^  SEASHORE.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  ylth 
amendment  H.  R.  3786,  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional  fur 
necessary\for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seasho^pj4  in 
California\H.  Rept.  91-785).  p.  H12961 

APPROPRIATIONS Agreed,  261-110,  to  the  conference  report  on  H./R.  13111: 
Labor-HEW,  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1970.  pp ./H 12890- 901 

TARIFFS.  The  "Dail9\Digest"  states  the  House  considered  by  /dnanimous  consent 
and  passed  H.  R.  149^,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930--jto  extend  the  duty¬ 
free  treatment  of  cer^in  dyes.  p.  D1245 

FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  conferees  wer^  appointed  on  H.  R.  15149, 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill,  1970.  p.  D12^ 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed /to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  15209,  the  supplemental  a^ropriation  bi^,  1970  ( pp.  D1245,  S17623-36). 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  th^President. 


^^18 


:;20. 


!'21 


22. 


!  23. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1075,  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment 
t  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


The  House  proceedings  of  Dec.  22. 
the  Record,  p.  H12961 


FISH  INSPECTION.  S.  ;  'Sen.  Kennedy,  to  protect  consumers  and  to  assist 

the  commercial  fishii  try  by  providing  for  the\inspection  of  establish¬ 
ments  processing  fisl  shery  products  in  commerc^  and  to  amend  the  Fish 

and  Wildlife  Act  of  :  provide  technical  and  finan^al  assistance  to  the 

commercial  fishing  ii  in  meeting  such  requirements  P\to  the  Commerce 

Committee.  .  Remark;?  or  pp.  S17637-8. 


wilKbe  continued  in  the  next  issue  of 


INTRODUCED 


01  by  Sen.  Harris,  to  amend  title  5,  U.  S.  C( 


e,  to  include 


RETIREMENT.  S. 

as  creditable  ^rvice  for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  serVice  as  an 
enrollee  of  me  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Post  Office  ^d  Civil 
Service  Computtee. 


MERCHANT 
1936; 


^RINE.  S.  3287  by  Sen.  I^gnuson,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marii 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  S17557-74. 


Act, 


highways.  S.  3293  by  Sen.  Randolph,  to  amend  title  23,  U.  S.  Code,  to  provide  for 
u^  of  highway  funds  for  public  transportation;  to  the  Public  Works  Committ^ 
llemarks  of  author  p, 


S17503. 


1 


-4- 

24.  PK)OD  ADDITIVES.  S.  3295  by  Sen.  Nelson,  to  amend  sections  201  (s)  and  409  of  tW 

Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  food  additives^/ 
to  Ula^^Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  S17503-4y^ 

25.  AIRPLANE  Hl)N^NG.  H.  R.  15400  by  Rep.  O'Hara,  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wid^ life 

Act  of  1956  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  b^rds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

26.  MEAT  INSPECTION.  H.  R.  >^^3  by  Rep.  Sebelius  ,  to  amend/€ne  Federal  Meat 

Inspection  Act  to  give  adoivtional  time  to  small  State^Tnspected  facilities 
additional  time  to  comply  wibh  new  inspection  regulgtxions  and  that  State  inspectc 
facilities  after  meeting  the  inbj^ction  requireme^fts  shall  be  eligible  for 
distribution  in  establishments  on^^e  same  bas;Ps  as  plans  inspected  under  title 
I;  to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  n. 

27.  UNIFORM  TIME.  H.  R.  15404  by  Rep.  Shrrydrvs^  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  19^^ 

to  provide  that  daylight  saving  time/^all  b^Nobserved  in  the  U.  S.  from  the 
first  Sunday  following  >femorial  Dp-y  to  the  f irs^fc^Sunday  following  Labor  Day; 
to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Qa^erce  Committee. 

28.  HEALTH  BENEFITS.  H.  R.  15407  by  Rep.  Gonzalez,  to  amendN^apter  89  of  title  5, 

U.  S.  Code,  relating  tO/dnrollment  charges  for  Federal  emp'ic^ees '  health  benefit! 
to  the  Post  Office  an^ Civil  Service  Committee. 

29.  ENVIRONMENT.  H.  15397  by  Rep«  Esch,  to  authorize  the  U.  S.  Comm3^^ioner 

of  Education  to  establish  educational  programs  to  encourage  understaml^J^g  of 
policies  ana  support  of  activities  designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  main^^n  ecological  balance;  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  . 

H. 15398  by  Rep.  Frey,  H.  R.  15401  by  Rep.  Mailliard,  H.  R.  15409  by  I 

Repy^elly,  H.  R.  15410  by  Rep.  Tiernan,  H.  R.  15411  by  Rep.  Udall,  to  establi^ 
a/Joint  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
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December  23,  1969 

mwn  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  be  carried 
t*  the  moon  on  behalf  of  the  House.  I 
h£^e  had  the  hope  that  the  historic  flag 
wobld  be  kept  up  In  the  Capitol  for  dis¬ 
play  by  the  House,  as  the  House  certainly 
hadV  lot  to  do  with  the  Apollo  11  go¬ 
ing  tb  the  moon — we  were  the  strong 
backere  of  the  Apollo  moon  program, 
backing  it  unanimously  in  the  House  on 
a  recom  vote  which  I  called,  to  support 
Presiden\  Kennedy  in  his  courageous 
plan  annXunced  in  the  House  Chamber 
in  a  joint \ession  in  1961,  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moan  and  return  him  safely  in 
this  decade. \ 

The  SPEAICER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  InquiiA  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  flag  shall  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  before 
June  1, 1970.  \ 

Mr.  PULTON \ of  Pennsylvania.  For 
how  long,  Mr.  Sp^ker?  I  did  not  hear — 
imtil  June  1, 1970?\ 

The  SPEAKER,  i^actly. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Kennsylvanla.  There 
is  a  definite  time  limit  on  the  loan  then 
when  the  flag  will  beVetumed? 

The  SPEAKER.  Until  June  1,  1970. 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  loan  IsW  limited  time 
duration,  and  return  will  oe  made  to  the 
House.  I  had  hoped  origmally  that  the 
flag  would  be  brought  up  here  and  dis¬ 
played  either  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  or  inside  of  the  House,  because 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  display  in  the 
Capitol  by  the  House  of  ReprAentatives 
that  I  acquired  the  flag.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  this  flag  is 
returned  by  the  Smithsonian  Ins\itution 
to  the  House,  on  June  1,  1970,  Awith- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection.X 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  (Mr.  Albert)  ?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  \ 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tha 
table.  ' 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1075, 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL¬ 
ICY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  1075)  to  declare  a  national  policy 
which  will  encourage  productive  and 
enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment:  to  promote  efforts  which 
will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the 
environment  and  biosphere  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  natural  resources  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Nation:  and  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  take  some  time  to  explain  this 
conference  report? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  answer  is  yes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read,  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1969.) 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1075,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  con¬ 
tained  three  titles  in  the  bill.  'Iltle  I 
provided  for  a  declaration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  a  national  environmental  policy; 
title  II  provided  the  necessary  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  In  conjunction 
with  their  existing  ongoing  programs  and 
activities;  and  title  III  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisera  in  the  Executive  OflQce 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall,  the  House  struck  out  of 
the  Senate  bill  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  House 
amendment  to  the  bill  was  veiy  similar 
to  title  III  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  name  “Board  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  Advisers”  which  was 
changed  to  read  “Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality.”  There  were  no  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  House  amendment  similar 
to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  substitute  is  in  effect 
title  I  of  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  following  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  differences  between 
the  bill,  as  passed- by  the  House,  and  the 
substitute,  as  provided  by  the  conference 
agreement : 

Provisions  op  the  Conference  Substitute 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969”.  Section  2 
of  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  There  were  no  similar 
provisions  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  these  two  sections. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  declaration 
of  a  national  environmental  policy.  There 
was  no  similar  provision  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill. 

Section  101  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
a  recognition  by  Congress  of  (1)  the  critical 
.dependency  of  man  on  his  environment,  (2) 
the  profound  Influences  which  the  factors 
of  contemporary  life  have  had  and  will  have 
on  the  environment,  and  (3)  certain  specified 
goals  in  the  management  of  the  environment 
which  the  Federal  Government  should,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  attain  by  use  of 
all  possible  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy. 


The  House  amendment  (in  the  first  section 
thereof)  contained  a  general  statement  of 
national  environmental  policy,  but  did  not 
include  specified  policy  goals.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  House  amendment  also  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  achieve 
the  general  policy  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  certain  specified 
public  and  private  organizations  and  that 
financial  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
among  the  means  and  measures  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  achieve  the  policy. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  amendment  is  substan¬ 
tially  retained  in  section  101(a)  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  national  goals  of  environmental  policy 
specified  in  the  Senate  bill  are  set  forth  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  conference  substitute. 
Some  of  the  national  goals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetically  and  cul¬ 
turally  pleasing  surroimdings; 

(2)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment; 

(3)  preserve  important  historic,  cultmal, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage: 

(4)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(5)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
states  that  “Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute-  to  the  preservation  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  environment.  There  was 
no  similar  provision  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ment. 

Section  102  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
based  on  section  102  of  the  Senate  bill.  There 
was  no  comparabe  provision  in  the  House 
amendment.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
the  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1)  the  Federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  bill;  and  (2)  all  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  insure  integrated  use  of  the 
sciences  arid  arts  in  any  official  planning  or 
decision-making  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  the  environment; 

(B)  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  identify  and  develop 
methods  and  procedures  to  insure  that  un- 
quantifled  environmental  amenities  will  be 
considered  in  the  agency  decision-making 
process,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations: 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  or  other 
major  Federal  actions  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  responsible  official  on  the  environ¬ 
mental  impact  of  the  proposed  action,  any 
adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot 
be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  adopted, 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action,  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  short-term  uses  of 
the  environment  and  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  long-term  productivity,  and 
any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit¬ 
ments  of  resources  which  would  be  involved. 
Prior  to  making  any  such  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  and  obtain  the 
comments  of  any  Federal  agency  having 
jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  environmental  impact  in¬ 
volved  and  the  comments  of  any  such  agency, 
together  with  the  comments  and  views  of 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies,  would 
be  required  thereafter  to  be  made  available 
to  the  President,  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  and  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agencies  would  be 
required  to — 
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(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro¬ 
priate  alternatives  to  recommend  courses  of 
action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un¬ 
resolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  lend  support  to 
programs  and  other  ventures  designed  to 
maximize  international  cooperation  in  an¬ 
ticipating  and  preventing  a  decline  in  the 
world  environment: 

(F)  make  avalla,ble  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  advice  and  information  useful  in  re¬ 
storing,  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment; 

(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource- oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  under  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Section  103  is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  (section  102(f))  which  was 
not  in  the  House  amendment.  This  section 
provides  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  review  their  “present  stat¬ 
utory  authority,  administrative  regulations, 
and  current  policies  and  procedvues  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  and 
inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit  full 
compliance  with  the  purpose  and  provisions” 
of  the  bill.  If  an  agency  finds  such  deficien¬ 
cies  or  inconsistencies,  it  is  required  under 
this  section  to  propose  to  the  President  not 
later  than  July  1,  1971,  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  its  authority  and  poli¬ 
cies  into  conformity  with  the  intent,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  procedures  of  the  bill. 

Section  104,  which  was  not  in  the  House 
amendment,  provides  that  nothing  in  sec¬ 
tions  102  or  103  sh£\ll  affect  the  specific  statu¬ 
tory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency — 

(I)  to  comply  with  criteria  and  standards 
of  environmental  quality; 

(2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  agency;  or 

(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  recommendations  or  cer¬ 
tification  of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

Section  105  declares  that  the  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  the  bill  are  supplementary 
to  those  set  forth  in  existing  authorities  of 
Federal  agencies.  The  effect  of  this  section 
is  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  does  not  repeal  existing  law  and  that  it 
does  not  obviate  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  agencies  conduct  their  activities  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
unless  to  do  so  would  clearly  violate  their 
existing  statutory  authorizations. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  and  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  1075. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  annually,  beginning  July  1,  1970,  an 
Environmental  Quality  Report  which  will  set 
forth  an  up-to-date  inventory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  environment,  broadly  and  generally 
Identified,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  visible  futfire  trends  upon  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Such  report  shall  also  Include  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  those  of  nongovernmental  groups,  with 
respect  to  environmental  conditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  for  remedying 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  legislative  recommendations. 

Section  202  of  the  conference  substitute 
establishes  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con.sent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members 
sliall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Council.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  provision  is  basically  the  House  pro¬ 


vision  except  that  the  membership  of  the 
Council  would  be  reduced  from  five  to  three 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  203  of  the  conference  substitute 
(which  were  contained  in  both  the  House 
amendment  and  tbe  bill  as  it  originally 
passed  the  Senate)  would  permit  the  Council 
to  hire  such  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  and  also  would  permit  the  Council  to 
hire  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

The  House  amendment  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  duties  and  functions  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality — 

(1)  to  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  information  on  the  short- 
and  long-term  problems  that  merit  Council 
attention,  together  v/ith  a  continuing  anal¬ 
ysis  of  these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the 
policies  stated  in  section  101; 

(3)  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  as  they  may 
affect  the  policies  declared  in  section  101, 
and  to  keep  the  President  Informed  on  the 
degree  to  which  those  programs  and  activities 
may  be  consistent  with  those  policies; 

(4)  to  develop  and  to  recommend  policies 
to  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  its  activities, 
whereby  the  quality  of  our  environment  may 
be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  requirements; 

(5)  to  make  studies  and  recommendations 
relating  to  environmental  considerations,  as 
the  President  may  direct;  and 

(6)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President. 

Section  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  the  functions  and  duties  listed 
above  and  also  adds  the  following  functions 
and  duties  (which,  under  title  II  of  the  bill 
as  it  originally  passed  the  Senate,  would 
have  been  the  responsibilities  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies)  — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur¬ 
veys,  research,  and  analyses  Relating  to  eco¬ 
logical  systems  and  environmental  quality; 
and 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec¬ 
essary  data  and  other  information  for  a 
continuing  analysis  of  these  changes  or 
trends  and  an  interpretation  of  their  under¬ 
lying  causes. 

Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute 
sets  forth  those  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  the  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  shall  consult  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  duties  under  the  Act  and 
states  that  the  Council  should  utilize,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  information  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  and  individuals  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  functions  and  duties.  Section 
205  conforms  to  the  language  in  section  7 
of  the  House  amendment,  with  the  exception 
that  the  conference  substitute  provision 
specifies  that  the' Council  shall  consult  also 
with  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  May,  .1969,  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President. 

Section  206  provides  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  at 
Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates, 
and  that  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  Level  IV  of  such  Rates.  This  section 
conforms  with  the  rates  of  compensation 
provided  for  in  both  the  House  amendment 
and  the  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the  Senate. 

Section  207  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $300,000  in  fiscal  j^ear  1970,  $700,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,000  in  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the 


same  amoiints  were  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  except  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1971,  for  which  $500,000  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  my  colleagues,  particularly  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  the  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  House  and  Senate  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  who  have  worked  so 
courageously  and  diligently  in  seeing  ^hat 
this  legislation  came  to  fruition.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  hard-fought  battle,  but 
we  have  been  successful,  and  I  cannot 
congratulate  my  colleagues  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation  date  back  to  March  of 
1967,  when  in  the  first  session  of  the  9(lth 
Congress,  I  and  several  other  members 
of  the  House  introduced  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Al¬ 
though  no  action — other  than  hearings — 
was  taken  in  the  90th  Congress,  much 
valuable  groundwork  was  laid. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  again  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  and  was  most  fortimate 
in  having  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conseiwation,  the 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  of  chair¬ 
ing.  The  subcommittee  held  7  full  days 
of  hearings  on  the  legislation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings,  H.R.  12549,  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House,  was  cosponsored  by 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  As 
you  will  probably  recall,  the  bill  passed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  overwhelmingly 
with  a  vote  of  372  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  steps  ever  taken  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  With' the  establishment  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
we  can  now  move  forward  to  preserve 
and  enhance  our  air,  aquatic,  and  terr^- 
trial  environments,  and  at  the  same  time' 
it  will^  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  the 
bill  to  provide  each  citizen  of  this  great 
country  a  healthful  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reviewed  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  chainnan  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
find  no  inconsistencies  in  his  statement 
with  that  of  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  House  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  communication  from 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  20, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Conference  Report  on  S.  1075  will  shortly 
be  scheduled  for  Floor  consideration.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Report. 

I  have  a  few  questions  concerning  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  'the  legislation  which  I  would  like 
to  address  to  you  for  clarification  on  the 
Floor.  Four  questions  are  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 
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Questions  by  Mr.  Fallon 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Conference  Report  on  S.  1075.  I  have  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  effects  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
gentleman. 

1.  Would  the  gentleman  advise  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  House  Conferees  with  regard 
to  committee  jurisdiction  concerning  the  an¬ 
nual  report  required  of  the  President  by  Sec¬ 
tion  201  and  the  recommendations  made 
therein? 

Answer:  It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  House 
Conferees  that  the  annual  report  required 
by  Section  201  would  be  referred  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  all  committees  which 
have  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein.  The 
House  Conferees’  refusal  to  accept  specific 
language  for  inclusion  in  the  Conference  Re¬ 
port  was  based  upon  a  parliamentary  tech¬ 
nicality  and  was  in  no  way  intended  to  place 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  President’s 
report  in  any  one  committee. 

The  House  Conferees  intend  that  under  the 
language  of  the  Conference  Report,  the  an¬ 
nual  report  and  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  would  be  the  vehicle  for 
oversight  hearings  and  hearings  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  legislative  committees  of  the  House, 
and  the  referral  of  the  annual  report  would 
be  made  to  all  appropriate  committees. 

2.  H.R.  4148  which  is  now  in  conference 
includes  provision  for  the  Office  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  which  would  serve  to  advise 
the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  which 
is  established  in  S.  1075.  Is  there  any  conflict 
between  the  Office  and  the  Council? 

Answer:  Title-  II  establishes  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  President.  This  Council  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  institution  and  an  organizational 
focus  at  the  highest  level  for  the  concerns 
of  environmental  management.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  President  with  objective  advice,  and 
a  continuing  and  comprehensive  overview  of 
the  Federal  jurisdictions  involved  with  the 
environment.  The  Council’s  activities  in  this 
area  will  be  complemented  by  the  support 
of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  pro¬ 
posed  in  H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quality  Im¬ 
provement  Act  of  1969.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  Council  will  employ,  pursuant  to  Section 
203,  a  staff  which  would  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality. 

It  is  further  understood  that,  when  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  will  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
Integrated  agency  in  the  Offi9e  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — the  Council  operating  on  the  policy 
level  and  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  on  the  staff  level.  The  professional 
staff  of  the  Office  will  be  available  to  the 
Council  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
existing  environmental  policy  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  legislation  and  to  assist  in  fore¬ 
casting  future  environmental  problems, 
values  and  goals. 

3.  Is  it  intended  that  the  Council  become 
involved  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  specific  project,  or  in  inter¬ 
agency  conflicts  which  arise  from’  time  to 
time? 

Answer:  In  Including  Section  204,  Itel  (3) , 
pertaining  to  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Coimcil,  the  Conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  did  not  view  this  direction  to  the 
Council  as  implying  a  proJect-by-proJect  re¬ 
view  and  commentary  on  Federal  programs. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  that  the  Council  will 
periodically  examine  the  general  direction 
and  impact  of  Federal  programs  in  relation 
to  environmental  trends  and  problems  and 
recommend  general  changes  in  direction  or 
supplementation  of  such  programs  when  they 
appear  to  be  appropriate. 

It  is  not  the  Conferees'  intent  that  the 
Council  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  that  it  be  involved  in  the  resolution 


of  particular  conflict  between  agencies  and 
departments.  These  functions  can  best  be 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
President’s  Interagency  Cabinet-level  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  Environment  or  by  the  President 
himself. 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency? 

Answer:  Many  existing  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  environment  control.  The  provisions 
of  Sections  102  and  103  are  not  designed  to 
result  in  any  change  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  out  their  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  authority.  This  provision  is  primarily 
designed  to  assure  consideration  of  environ¬ 
mental  matters  by  agencies  in  their  planning 
and  decision-making — but  most  especially 
those  agencies  who  now  have  little  or  no  leg¬ 
islative  authority  to  take  environmental  con¬ 
siderations  into  account. 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGEIJLj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  on  environmental 
quality.  ‘ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  d:^GELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Mailliard)  . 

(Mr.  MAILLIARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  very  important  bill. 

I -support  the  conference  report  and 
statement  of  the  House  managers  on  S. 
1075  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Envhon- 
mental  Quality.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  report. 

5.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
establish  a  five-member  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  appointed  by  the 
President  whose  principal  duty  would  be 
to  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  environmental  quality 
report.  Additionally,  the  Council  would 
make  and  furnish  to  the  President  such 
studies,  together  with  policy  and  legisla¬ 
tive  recommendations  in  the  area  of 
environmental  quality  as  the  President 
might  request.  Tire  bill  contained  a  brief 
statement  of  policy  recognizing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  man’s  activity  on  all  components 
of  the  natural  environment,  and  the  crit¬ 
ical  importance  of  restoring  and  main¬ 
taining  environmental  quality  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Senate  bill  would  establish  a 
comparable  three-member  Board  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  which  would  per¬ 
form  essentially  the  same  functions 
called  for  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate, 
however,  substantially  increased  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  this  advisory  group  so 
that  it  would  have  continuing  statutory 
authority  and  responsibility  to  monitor 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  re¬ 
view  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  deteiTnine  the  extent  to 
which  its  programs  contiibute  to  the 


achievement  of  environmental  quality. 
The  Senate  bill  would  thus  create  a  more 
dynamic  council,  one  that  need  not  wait 
for  an  executive  request  to  pursue  the 
policy  mandate  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
this  is  an  important  and  significant 
strengthening  of  the  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  policy  and,  most 
significantly,  positive  direction  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
they  shall  administer  their  programs  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  declaration  of  national 
environmental  policy  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

What  the  conference  has  done,  in  es¬ 
sence,  is  to  adopt  the  basic  House  version 
of  S.  1075  with  respect  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Council,  together  with  the 
strengthening  provisions  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  and  that  portion  of 
the  Senate  bill  setting  forth  detailed 
policy  statements  and  agency  directives. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  biU  sets  forth 
the  statements  of  policy  and  require¬ 
ments  for  implementation  of  these 
policies  while  title  II  of  the  bill  estab¬ 
lishes  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  has  produced  a  careful  blending  of 
the  House  and  Senate-passed  bills  while 
retaining  the  basic  thrust  of  both.  This 
legislation  stands  as  a  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  American 
people  that  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  its  basic  environ¬ 
mental  components  will  be  restored  and 
maintained  for  our  own  benefit  and  that 
of  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  conservation  legislation. 

While  this  landmark  legislation  is  not 
as  strong  and  inclusive  as  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  be,  it  provides  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  Congress  arid  future 
Congresses  can  forge  ahead  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  all  Americans  with  a 
quality  environment  in  which  they  can 
live. 

-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  cannot  be  overstated.  My  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  body  should  well  imder- 
stand  the  need  and  goals  behind  this 
legislation.  In  this  Nation  today,  we  read 
with  ever  increasing  frequency  about  the 
pollution  of  our  waters,  pollution  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  scarring  of  our  nat¬ 
ural  landscape,  through  the  exploitation 
of  our  resources.  The  profound  impact  of 
man’s  activity  through  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  to  accommodate  the  growing 
urbanization,  resource  exploitation,  and 
the  industrial  expansion  has  a  direct  in¬ 
terrelation  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
all  Americans. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
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tee  seeks  to  meet  this  challenge  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
program  to  attack  the  abuses  so  non¬ 
chalantly  inflicted  upon  all  mankind.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  propKJses  a  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  to  coordinate  the  direc¬ 
tives  that  each  Federal  agency  examine 
its  authority  and  programs,  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  interpret  that  authority  and 
programs  so  as  to  assm’e  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans  a  safe,  healthful,  productive,  es¬ 
thetic,  and  cultural  environment. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  sponsored  a 
similar  measui'e,  H.R.  12900,  in  this  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  have  also 
witnessed  during  this  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  a  number  of  converts  to 
our  environmental  concerns.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  their  concern  and  support  because 
it  expresses  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  the  public  demand.  That  public  de¬ 
mand  is  for  a  coordinated  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  directed  toward  the  protection  of 
our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  strongly  support 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HARSHA,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  . 

Mr,  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  a  question.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  this  legislation  contains  sev¬ 
eral  questions  about  jurisdiction  of  vari¬ 
ous  committees  in  the  House.  It  was  my 
understanding  there  was  to  be  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the  statement 
will  be  in  my  extension  of  remarks. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Do  I  have  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  assurance  this  will  not  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee  in  particular? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  committee  to  impair 
or  alter  or  change  in  any  fashion  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  sitting  committee  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recommend¬ 
ing  passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1075.  This  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Council,  which  would  be  composed 
of  outstanding  and  qualified  leaders  of 
the  scientific,  industrial  and  business 
community,  would  oversee  and  review  all 
national  policies  relating  to  our  environ¬ 
ment:  it  would  report  directly  to  the 
President  and  recommend  national  pro¬ 
grams  to  foster  and  promote  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Nation’s  total  environ¬ 
mental  quality. 

One  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil  would  be  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  interested 


groups  and  individuals,  and  to  utilize 
the  services,  facilities  and  information  of 
these  agencies  and  organizations.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  an  extremely  important 
and  significant  function,  since,  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  establish  an  effective 
liaison  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  States,  thereby  creating  a 
long -needed  central  clearinghouse  of 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ugly  and  devastating 
disease  of  pollution  has  contaminated 
every  aspect  of  our  environment — air, 
land,  and  water.  The  problem  is  so  vast 
and  interrelated,  one  segment  of  the 
environment  cannot  be  separated  from 
another.  The  only  logical  and  practical 
approach  is  a  broad-ranging,  coordi¬ 
nated  Federal  program,  as  proposed  in 
this  legislation. 

Establishing  such  a  Cotmcil  will  not 
solve  all  our  massive  pollution  problems. 
It  will,  however,  constitute  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  step  yet  taken  to  conserve  and 
preserve  our  natural  resources  for  future 
generations. 

I  also  think  it  is  fitting  to  add  a  word 
of  praise  about  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  John  Dingell,  because  it  is  he — 
more  than  any  other — who  pioneered 
the  movement  that  gradually  evolved 
into  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today.  Although  we  are  considering  the 
Senate  bill,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  Congressman  Dingell’s 
efforts  date  back  to  March,  1967,  when 
he  first  introduced  legislation  on  this 
issue.  As  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
he  also  sacrificed  much  in  personal  time 
and  effort  in  a  series  of  seven  hearings — 
which  he  chaired  in  May  and  Jime  of 
this  year.  An  impressive  record  was 
established  at  those  hearings,  which 
were  held  both  morning  and  afternoon — 
on  each  of  the  7  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  will  be  passed  and 
enacted  expeditiously,  so  that  we  can 
all  get  on  with  the  job  of  protecting  our 
environment  from  further  destruction  by 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  S.  1075,  which  is  now 
before  this  House  for  consideration, 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  many  facets  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  environmental  quality  which  are 
continually  coming  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  consideration 
and  solution.  Most  apparent  of  these 
various  problems  is  the  matter  of  juris¬ 
diction  of  not  only  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  but  also  the  committees  of 
Congress.  For  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress — some  21  years — the  conferees 
appointed  from  this  body  included  mem¬ 
bers  of  two  different  standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
matter  could  have  been  resolved  other¬ 
wise,  although  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  admit  that  perhaps  other  committees 
of  the  House  should  have  had  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  conference  committee  In 
addition  to  those  two  committees  han¬ 
dling  the  conference  report.  As  a  House 
conferee,  I  have  signed  the  conference 
report  but  I  have  refused  to  sign  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
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of  the  House.  This  is  the  first  time  tliat 
I  have  found  myself  in  this  unenviable 
position.  However,  I  find  that  I  cannot 
read  into  the  language  that  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  is  given  to  it  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  House  managers.  I  desire  my 
position  to  be  clearly  set  forth. 

The  two  principal  purposes  of  S.  1075 
are:  First,  to  state  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  protecting  our  natural 
environment;  and,  second,  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
alert  this  Nation  with  respect  to  environ¬ 
mental  problems  that  we  must  face  up  to 
and  resolve  in  the  years  ahead.  The  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  emerged  from  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  accomplishes  both  of 
these  purposes.  And  while  environmental 
problems  are  already  receiving  increased 
attention  in  connection  with  ongoing 
Federal  programs,  I  believed  that  this 
legislation  will  add  new  emphasis  and 
urgency  to  their  resolution.  Thus,  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  has  my 
approval.  However,  the  statement  of 
managers,  in  certain  respects,  does  not 
accurately  interpret  the  language  in  the 
conference  report. 

Since  I  first  became  involved  in  this 
legislation  at  the  time  it  was  considered 
in  the  House,  it  has  been  my  pm^pose  to 
try  to  establish  an  orderly  procedure  for 
bringing  the  operations  of  aU  existing 
Federal  agencies  into  compliance  with 
the  environmental  policy  requirements  of 
this  legislation.  It  has  been  my  position 
from  the  beginning  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  should  not  be  given  new  statu¬ 
tory  authority  by  this  legislation.  All 
agencies  should  cooperate  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  their  existing  authority  in 
complying  with  the  congressional  state¬ 
ment  of  environmental  policy  and  should 
seek,  through  normal  procedures,  the 
authority  they  need  to  fully  comply  with 
this  policy.  This  agency  procedure  is 
established  in  sections  102  and  103  of 
the  conference  report,  the  final  language 
of  which  is  language  that  I  suggested  to 
the  conference  committee. 

Section  102  tells  the  agencies  to  fol¬ 
low  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under 
their  existing  auhority  the  procedures 
required  to  make  their  operations  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  environmental  policy 
established  in  this  act;  and  section  103 
tells  them  to  review  their  statutory  au¬ 
thority  and,  if  there  are  deficiencies  or 
inconsistencies  which  prohibit  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  report  not  later  than 
July  1,  1971,  what  additional  authority 
is  needed  to  permit  them  to  operate  in 
conformity  with  this  act.  There  is  no 
language  in  these  two  sections  to  sup¬ 
port  the  interpretation  given  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  managers  which  reads; 

The  House  conferees  are  of  the  view  that 
the  new  language  does  not  in  any  way 
limit  the  Congressional  authorization  and 
directive  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  set  out  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  102. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  language  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  each  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  comply  with  the  directives 
set  out  in  such  subparagraphs  (A)  throxigh 
(H)  unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to 
such  agency’s  operations  expressly  prohibits 
or  makes  full  compliance  with  one  of  the 
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directives  impossible.'  •  *  *  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  is  that  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
comply  with '  the  provisions  of  section  102 
“to  the  fullest  extent  possible,”  unless,  of 
course,  there  is  found  to  be  a  clear  conflict 
between  its  existing  statutory  authority  and 
the  bill. 

The  conference  report  language  re¬ 
quires  the  agencies  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  deficiencies  in  their  statu¬ 
tory  authority  which  prohibit  compli¬ 
ance,  and  you  cannot  make  “deficiencies 
in  statutory  authority’’  mean  “clear  con¬ 
flict  between  its  existing  statutory  au¬ 
thority  and  the  bill’’  merely  by  state¬ 
ments  of  intent  and  interpretation  in  the 
statement  of  managers.  A  deficiency  in 
an  agency  statutory  authority '  which 
prohibits  compliance  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that — 

Each  agency  •  *  *  shall  comply  *  •  *  unless 
the  existing  law  applicable  to  such  agency’s 
operations  expressly  prohibits  or  makes  full 
compliance  *  •  *  Impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don’t  believe  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  urgency  that  we  can’t 
take  the  time  to  follow  an  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  in  requiring  all  agencies  to  get 
their  operations  in  line  with  the  environ¬ 
mental  policy,  needs,  and  goals  of  this 
Nation.  They  can  do  that  by  proceeding 
as  required  in  the  conference  report  to 
examine  their  authority  and  move 
quickly  to  recommend  the  necessary 
changes.  The  new  statutory  authority 
that  is  needed  can  then  be  recommended 
to  the  Congress  and  can  be  considered 
by  the  committees  of  Congress  having 
jurisdiction. 

I  recommend  approval  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  results  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Our  colleagues  have 
brought  forth  an  excellent  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  become 
a  landmark  in  society’s  struggle  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  quality  of  our  surroundings 
while  continuing  to  enjoy  high  standards 
of  living. 

This  legislation  is  further  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  congressional  leadership  in  re¬ 
solving  the  basic  conflicts  of  using  the 
environment.  It  caps  a  decade  of  response 
to  public  concern  which  has  generated 
laws  for  pollution  abatement,  natural  re¬ 
source  management,  recreation  and 
natural  beauty.  The  enthusiastic  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  laws  by  the  executive 
branch  should  bring  a  restoration  of  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  in  the  United  States 
of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

The  activities  of ‘  Government  agencies 
will  all  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  review, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to  judge 
their  impact  on  the  environment  and  to 
minimize  adverse  effects.  A  great  deal  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  subjective  judgement  and  to  form 
a  basis  for  enforcement  which  is  incon¬ 
trovertible.  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor¬ 
tant  facilities  and  the  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  now  at  work  in  North 
Carolina  on  these  very  problems.  The 
research  triangle  area  of  Raleigh,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  Chapel  Hill  houses  three  pro¬ 
gressive  institutions  of  higher  learning. 


In  addition  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  and  major  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Administration  are  located  in  the 
area. 

It  is  clear  that  these  technical  organi¬ 
zations  will  play  a  major  role  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
The  interplay  of  ideas  facilitated  by  the 
proximity  of  many  different  laboratories 
and  training  centers  will  make  North 
Carolina  a  focal  point  for  government 
and  private  sector  management  person¬ 
nel  as  thy  seek  the  facts  to  bring  their 
programs  into  consonance  with  the  new 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  infringe  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  in  this 
Congress. 

However,  I  am  still  concerned  about 
the  sweeping  affect  this  legislation  could 
have  on  the  substantive  law  and  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  practically  every  committee 
in  this  Congress. 

Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  are  substantively 
changed  in  the  House  substitute  for 
S.  1075.  These  changes  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  existing 
laws  and  administration  of  programs 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  other  than  the  originating 
committee  of  this  legislation  in  the 
House.  In  addition  the  annual  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  report  which  would 
include  legislative  recommendations  for 
realigning  agency  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  conceivably  could  be  referred 
to  that  one  originating  committee  and 
in  effect  make  them  an  oversight 
committee  for  a  myriad  of  programs 
presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees.  ^ 

I  trust  this  is  not  the  case  and  that 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  will  preclude 
any  such  action. 

While  I  appreciate  the  assurances  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  still  have 
deep  reservations  about  this  conference 
report  and  feel  I  must  warn  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  they  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  ramifications  of  a  measure 
that  is  so  loose  and  ambiguous  as  this. 

I  fear  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  re¬ 
organize  the  administrative  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  jurisdiction 
and  powers  to  certain  committees  of  this 
body. 

Lest  this  sound  too  strong  an  accusa¬ 
tion,  I  would  remind  this  body  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the 
first  to  organize  a  Council  of  this  nature. 
Under  the  guise  for  support  of  such  a 
concept  and  with  a  view  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  a  legislative  organized 
body,  S.  1075  and  its  original  coimter- 
parts  were  set  before  the  bodies  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

However,  it  we  read  this  bill  and  if  we 
look  at  what  it  does,  we  discover  it  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  control  pollution. 
The  language  is  vague  and  strange.  The 
exposition  which  we  may  find  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  20 


where  the  other  body  acted  gives  us 
cause  to  wonder.  For  example,  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Record  of  December  20,  1969,  S17458, 
at  the  point  where  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  addresses 
himself  to  the  meaning  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  At  that  point  the  concern  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  other 
body  was  expressed  because  the  language 
is  such  that  it  could  be  read  and  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  in  that  body  over  various 
areas  of  environmental  concern  would  be 
altered.  It  is  my  imderstanding  of  the 
Record  that  assurances  were  given  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  by  that  body  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  I  must  admit  that  I  would  feel 
considerably  more  content  about  this  bill 
if  similar  assurances  were  given  in  this 
body. 

I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  page 
S.  17460  of  the  Record  of  December  20. 
In  this,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  distinguishes  between  en¬ 
vironmental  control  agencies  and  those 
agencies  which  have  a  strong  impact 
upon  the  environment.  In  the  latter  cate- 
'gory,  he  means  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  for  example,  as  well  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  further  states 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  environ¬ 
mental  impact  with  regard  to  these 
agencies  will  be  determined  by  the  en¬ 
vironment  control  agencies. 

Now  this  might  be  a  desirable  thing: 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  say  at  this 
time  that  it  is  not.  I  do  say,  however,  that 
this  is  a  major  revision  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  is  indeed  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
that  which  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
thought  it  was  passing  when  H.R.  12549 
was  considered  by  this  body. 

Obviously  there  was  considerable  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  Senator  from  Maine's 
mind  about  this  bill  or  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  colloquy. 

In  other  words,  reasonable  minds 
could  come  to  different  conclusions  about 
this  legislation  because  it  is  so  loose  and 
ambiguous. 

The  impact  of  S.  1075,  if  it  becomes 
law,  I  am  convinced  would  be  so  wide 
sweeping  as  to  involve  every  branch  of 
the  Government,  every  committee  of 
Congress,  every  agency,  and  every  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Nation.  This  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  that  I  am  convinced  that 
we  here  should  consider  it  very,  very 
carefully  and  make  a  clear  record  as  to 
exactly  the  direction  in  which  we  wish 
the  various  elements  of  our  Government, 
to  move. 

I  regret  that  so  important  a  matter  is 
being  handled  in  so  light  a  manner.  I 
realize  the  Members  desire  to  adjourn 
for  Christmas  and  that  the  hour  is  late 
and  that  we  are  all  tired,  but  this  is  no 
subject  to  merely  brush  aside.  I  had 
hoped  that  this  matter  could  be  laid  over 
until  Congress  reconvenes,  providing  the 
Congress  with  ample  time  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  complete  ramifications  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  too,  that  there 
may  be  a  measure  of  politics  in  the  action 
forced  upon  us  here  tonight. 
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Frequently,  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
Amwican  political  arena  to  use  emotion¬ 
ally  chai’ged  words  or  phrases  as  a  dis¬ 
guise  for  actions  completely  divorced 
from  the  true  intent  of  the  apparent 
purpose.  I  believe  we  have  such  a  case 
here. 

As  we  all  know,  the  word  “environ¬ 
ment”  has  become  emotionally  charged. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  major 
thrust  of  the  President’s  state  of  the 
Union  address  will  concern  itself  with 
this  subject.  We  have  been  told — and 
the  Congressional  Record  supports  it — 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  among  the 
campuses  of  the  country  to  make  “en¬ 
vironment”  an  issue  leading  to  demon¬ 
strations  of  various  types.  It  is  my 
understanding  indeed  that  high-placed 
Government  officials  in  the  legislative 
branch  have  extended  their  support  for 
these  demonstrations. 

I  would  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  reminding  this  body  that  whenever  a 
subject  becomes  so  infused  with  emotion, 
the  danger  arises  that  it  can  be  used  to 
defeat  the  very  puiposes  which  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  support. 

I  suggest  to  this  body  that  we  have 
such  a  case  here  in  S.  1075. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  the  time  that 
I  have  spent  serving  in  this  body  to  the 
creation,  support  and  passage  of  pollu-- 
tion  control  legislation.  I  believe  that'll 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  w'ater  pollution,  our  problems 
with  the  administrative  agencies,  and 
our  problems  in  accomplishing  the  efforts 
made  toward  improving  the  environ¬ 
ment.  I  am  woefully  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  not  yet  been  solved ;  and 
I  shall  support  as  I  have  in  the  past,  any 
legitimate  effort  to  solve  these  problems 
but  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  this 
most  serious  problem  of  our  Nation  and 
indeed  of  all  the  nations  be  used  as  a 
thin  disguise  of  politically  motivated 
moves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  should  be  laid 
over  until  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janu- 
ai-y  so  that  Members  can  be  adequately 
apprised  of  the  full  import  of  this 
measm'e. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
supported  S.  1075  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  October,  and  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  it  today.  However,  I  hope 
that  its  passage  will  not  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  substantive  legislative  action. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  Unfortunately,  pol¬ 
icy  standards  can  easily  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucratic  maze. 

Tire  bill  authorizes  studies  and  re¬ 
search  on  environmental  problems.  All 
too  often,  research  has  been  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  excuse  for 
action.  The  Federal  Government  has 
studied  environmental  problems  to 
death.  We  know  that  our  air  and  waters 
are  polluted.  It  does  us  a  great  deal  more 
good  to  establish  programs  to  do  away 
with  this  situation  than  to  study  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  it  from  every  possible  angle. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  More 
bureaucracy  need  not  bring  more  action. 

I  hope  that  before  this  Congress  ad¬ 
journs  next  year,  it  can  take  some  of  the 
substantive  steps  necessary  to  demon¬ 


strate  a  genuine  commitment  to  do 
something  about  the  environment. 

In  the  area  of  auto-caused  air  pollu¬ 
tion,  this  means  ignoring  the  pressure  of 
the  auto-oil  complex  and  passing  strict 
new  standards  for  pollution  control,  con¬ 
trolling  the  use  of  additives  in  fuels,  and 
making  it  clear  in  many  other  ways  as 
well  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  auto¬ 
mobile  suffocate  us  all. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  tliis 
means  enactment  of  legislation  like  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Act  of  1970,  to 
make  the  polluter  pay  for  the  cost  of  his 
pollution.  It  also  means  more  money  for 
water  pollution  abatement.  I  am  the 
House  sponsor  of  that  bill. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  policing  its  own  dispoiling  of 
the  environment. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us,  S.  1075,  is 
certainly  a  good  bill  and  deserves  enact¬ 
ment,  but  it  must  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  substantive  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIT 
SPEAI^R  TO  DECLARE, 

TODAY' 

Mr,  ALBiSRT.  Mr.  Sicker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c^sent  tha^t  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  toda^or  the  Speaker 
to  declare  a  rece^  su^ect  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

'The  SPEAKER.  /Sythere  objection  to 
the  request  of  Xhe\gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  GROSi^Mr.  Speal^r,  I  object. 
The  SPEAJ&R.  Objection  is  heard. 


PE^ONAL  EXPLANA'ITON 

Mr.  SMOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi^atur- 
day,^r  rollcall  No.  347,  on  the  ad^tion 
of  tj(<e  conference  report  on  the  Economic 
Ojjrportunity  Act  amendments,  I  \^s 
va,y  on  business.  Had  I  been  present,' 
rould  have  voted  “yea.” 

Mr.  Speakei’,  today,  on  rollcall  No.  350, 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 


REVIEW  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION, 

9 1ST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  I  think  it  propitious  to  review  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  the  work  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  my  views  on  some  of  the 
important  matters  that  have  engaged  our 
attention.  In  addition,  I  have  included  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration 
has  made  more  than  40  major  proposals 
to  the  Congress,  the  Democratically  con¬ 


trolled  Congress  has  failed  to  act 
many  of  these  programs.  There  has  be 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  vigor  of 
the  new  administration  and  the  lejpargy 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  oiyCapitol 
Hill.  Perhaps  the  greatest  we^itness  of 
this  Congress  is  that  it  did  manage 
the  appropriations  bills  competently.  The 
Government  entered  the  new  fiscal  year 
last  June  30  without  a^smgle  appropria¬ 
tion  being  duthoriz^  Consequently, 
many  of  the  adminis^tion  proposals  on 
such  badly  neededypi’ograms  as  crime 
control,  anti-inflation  measures,  tax  re¬ 
form,  education  ^d  manpower  training, 
revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform,  and 
electoral  refo^  have  been  delayed. 

There  ha^,  however,  been  occasional 
breakthroughs  and  action  has  at  least 
been  ini^ted  on  many  of  the  Nixon  pro¬ 
posals.  yCongr  ess  has  been  responding  to 
the  l^on  program  to  curb  inflation  by 
r  Federal  spending.  The  first 
iprehensive  attempt  at  tax  reform  in 
was  undertaken  by  this  session  of 
longress.  Legislative  progress  was  also 
made  on  improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  draft  reform,  and  social 
security.  In  addition,  the  Nixon  plan  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  solidly 
supported  by  the  Congress. 

TAXES 

The  major  concern  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  session  has  been 
the  overhaul  of  the  antiquated  tax 
structure.  There  are  many  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws  which  no  longer  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country,  either  from  a 
revenue  or  public  policy  standpoint  and 
w'hich  result  in  an  undue  tax  burden 
being  placed  on  the  middle  income  group. 
Thus,  1  voted  for  the  tax  reform  bill 
which  passed  the  House  in  August.  The 
$7  billion  measure  provides  a  tax  cut 
of  at  least  5  percent  for  all  taxpayers 
with  incomes  under  $100,000  annually  by 
1972,  removes  5  million  low-income 
earners  from  all  Federal  income  tax 
obligations,  permits  10  million  taxpayers 
to  use  the  simplified  form  instead  of 
itemizing  their  deductions  and  closes 
major  loopholes  in  the  present  tax  laws. 
Another  tax  reform  measure  that  I  sup- 
)orted  was  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
lich  prohibits  taxation  of  the  same 
indome  by  more  than  one  State  and 
allots  a  State  to  levy  income  taxes  only 
on  one  domiciled  in  the  State  or  one 
earninNincome  within  a  State. 

As  in  ^e  last  Congress,  I  again  voted 
against  th\surtax.  In  my  view,  judicious 
budget  prinming  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for>^is  tax.  With  State  and 
local  taxes  so^gh,  !  just  did  not  feel 
that  continuane^  of  the  surtax  was 
justified.  Another>provision  of  the  sur¬ 
tax  extepsion  act  tm^  I  opposed  was  the 
repeal  of  the  7-perc^t  investment  tax 
credit  which  I  believe  ^ould  be  retained 
as  a  stimulant  to  busing  expansion. 

ECONOMY  VOTE 

In  order  to  prevent  furtlW  increases 
in  federal  taxes  and  to  secures,  balanced 
budget  so  necessaiY  to  stop  iir^tion,  I 
made  an  effort  to  vote  only  for  pnfgrams 
vital  to  the  country  and  at  a  reasonable 
level  of  funding.  For  the  most  part.  How¬ 
ever,  the  authorization  and  approprai^ 
tion  requests  of  the  Nixon  administr^S 
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Public  Law  91-190 
91st  Congress,  S.  1075 
January  1,  1970 

an2lct  _  _ 83  STAT.  852 

To  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environment,  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  this  Act  may  National  En- 
be  cited  as  the  “National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969’’.  vironmentai 

Policy  Act  of 


PURPOSE 


1969. 


Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare  a  national  policy 
which  will  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  between  man 
and  his  environment ;  to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  elimi¬ 
nate  damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and  stimulate  the 
health  and  welfare  of  man ;  to  enrich  the  undei-standing  of  the  eco- 
igical  systems  and  natural  resources  important  to  the  Nation;  and  to 
establish  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 


TITLE  I 


DECLARATION  OF  NATIONAL  ENiURONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the  profound  impact  of  Policies  and 
man’s  activity  on  the  interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natural  goals, 
environment,  particularly  the  profound  influences  of  population 
growth,  high-density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  technological  advances  and 
recognizing  further  the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  environmental  quality  to  the  overall  welfare  and  development  of 
man,  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  con¬ 
cerned  public  and  private  organizations,  to  use  all  practicable  means 
and  measures,  including  financial  and  technical  assistance,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in 
productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

)  (b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act,  it  is  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac¬ 
ticable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions, 
programs,  and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as  trustee  of 
the  environment  for  succeeding  generations ; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and 
esthetically  and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings ; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  without  degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde¬ 
sirable  and  unintended  consequences ; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects 
of  our  national  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of  individual 
choice ; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population  and  resource  use 
which  will  permit  high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities ;  and 
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(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and  approach 
the  maximum  attainable  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  person  should  enjoy  a  health¬ 
ful  environment  and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Administration.  Skc.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible:  (1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
ITnited  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  which  will 
insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's  environment ; 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  procedures,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established 
by  title  II  of  this  Act,  which  will  insure  that  presently  unquanti-^^ 
tied  environmental  amenities  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate^ 
consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  considerations ; 

(C)  include  in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  proposals 
for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af¬ 
fecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  by  the  responsible  official  on — ■ 

(i)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action, 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  be 
avoided  should  the  proposal  be  implemented, 

( iii )  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short-term  uses  of 
man’s  environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
long-term  productivity,  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  re¬ 
sources  which  would  be  involved  in  the  proposed  action 
should  it  l)e  implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the  responsible  Federal 
official  shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  whicli  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  environmental  impact  involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of  the  appropriate  Federal,^-., 
State,  and  local  agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  en-^ 
force  environmental  standards,  shall  be  made  available  to  the^ 
President,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  provided  by  section  552  of  title  5.  Cnited  States  Code,  and 
shall  accompany  the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes ; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to 
recommended  courses  of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves 
unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses  of  available  re¬ 
sources; 

(E)  recognize  tlie  worldwide  and  long-range  character  of  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maximize  international 
cooperation  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  declilie  in  the  quality 
of  mankind’s  world  environment; 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  individuals,  advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environment ; 
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(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  information  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  resource-oriented  ^jrojects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  established 
by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  review  Review, 
their  present  statutory  authority,  administrative  regulations,  and  cur¬ 
rent  policies  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  are  any  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit 
full  compliance  with  the  purposes  and  ])rovisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
propose  to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971,  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  their  authority  and  policies  into  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103  shall  in  any  way  affect  the 
specific  statutory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  comply 
with  criteria  or  standards  of  environmental  quality,  (2)  to  coordinate 
or  consult  with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  (3)  to  act,  or 
Refrain  from  acting  contingent  upon  the  recommendations  or  certifi¬ 
cation  of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  sujiplemen- 
tary  to  those  set  forth  in  existing  authorizations  of  P'ederal  agencies. 

TITLE  II 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENT.VL  QU.VLTTY 


Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  Report  to 
beginning  July  1,  1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Keport  (herein-  Congress, 
after  referred  to  as  the  “report’')  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status 
and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered  environ¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  air, 
the  aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the 
terrestrial  environment,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry¬ 
land,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environment;  (2) 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  quality,  management  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy  of 
available  natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and  economic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  population  pressures;  (4) 

\a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  (including  regulatory  ac¬ 
tivities)  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local  governments, 
and  nongovernmental  entities  or  individuals,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  natural  resources;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  programs  and  activities,  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  for  legislation. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  Council  on 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Environmental 
“(’ouncil”) .  The  Council  shall  be  comfiosed  of  three  members  who  shall  Quality, 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  exiierience,  and 
attainments,  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret 
environmental  trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  appraise  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act ;  to  be  conscious  of  and  responsive 
to  the  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national 
policies  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
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80  Stat.  416. 
Duties  and 
functions. 


34  F.  R.  8693. 


Sec.  203.  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers  and  employes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

Sec.  204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Eeport  required  by  section  201 ; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  Information  concerning 

the  conditions  and  trends  in  the  quality  of  the  environment  both 
current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret  such  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such  conditions 
and  trends;  _  •  ■  ■  f 

(3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities— 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto ; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  poli¬ 
cies  to  foster  and  promote  the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  the  conservation,  social,  economic,  health,  and 
other  requirements  and  goals  of  the  Nation ; 

''  (5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  research,  and 

analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environmental  quality ; 

(6)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the  natural  environment, 
including  the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  neces¬ 
sary  data  and  other  information  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these 
changes  or  trends  and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes ; 


(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the  President  on  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and 

recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  President  may  request.  ^ 

Sec.  205.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  ^ 
Act,  the  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  established  by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  representatives  of  science, 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation  organizations.  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable; 
and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  facilities, 
and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assuring 
that  the  Council’s  activities  will  not  unnecessarily  overlap  or  con¬ 
flict  with  similar  activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed  by 
established  agencies. 
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Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full  time  and  the  Tenure  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  comoensation. 
for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  80  stat.  460, 
The  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
Level  IV  or  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
U.S.C.  6315).  '81  stat.  638. 

Sec.. 207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Appropriations, 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1970, 

$700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Approved  January  1,  1970. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY: 

HOUSE  REPORTS:  No.  91-378,  91-378,  pt,  2, aooompajrxying  H.  R.  12549 
(Cornm.  on  Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries)  and  91-765 
(Comm,  of  Conference). 

SENATE  REPORT  No.  91-296  (Comm.  on  Interior  &  Insular  Affairs), 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  Vol.  115  (1969): 

July  10:  Considered  and  passed  Senate. 

Sept, 23:  Considered  and  passed  House,  amended,  in  lieu  of 
H.  R.  12549. 

Oct,  8:  Senate  disagreed  to  House  amendmentsj  agreed  to 
conference . 

Dec.  20:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report, 

Deo.  22:  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 


GPO  37.139 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1970 

(William  Feller,  63,  professor  of  mathematics,  Princeton  University, 
\  Princeton,  N.  J. :  For  original  and  de6nitive  contributions  to  pure 
\  and  applied  mathematics,  for  making  probability  available  to 
\users,  and  for  pioneering  work  in  establishing  Mathematical 
Reviews. 

RoberV  Joseph  Huebner,  55,  Chief,  Viral  Carcinogeneses  Branch, 
NatKmal  Cancer  Institute,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Be- 
thesdX  Md. :  For  contributions  to  the  modem  understanding 
of  the  Tsiology  of  viruses  and  their  role  in  the  induction  of 
diverse  diseases. 

Jack  St.  ClatW  Kilby,  46,  manager^  customer  requirements  de¬ 
partment,  TWas  Instruments,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.:  For  original 
conceptions  a\d  valuable  contributions  in  the  production  and 
application  of  integrated  circuits. 

Ernst  Mayr,  65,  director  and  professor.  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Harvard  XJniversity,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  For  notable 
contributions  to  sys^matics,  biogeography,  and  the  study  of 
birds,  and  especially  ihr  great  work  on  the  evolution  of  animal 
populations.  \ 

Wolfgang  Kurt  Hermann  ^nofsky,  50,  director  and  professor, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.:  For  classic  exrcriments  probing  the  elementary 
particles  of  matter  and  for  ^contributions  to  advancing  the 
means  of  experimentation  in  thiT  challenging  field. 

The  National  Medal  of  ScienceSwas  established  in  1959 
by  the  86th  Congress.  It  is  presents  to  individuals  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  “ar^esertdng  of  special 
recognition  by  reason  of  their  outstan^ng  contributions 
to  knowledge  in  the  physical,  biological,  I^athematical,  or 
engineering  sciences.”  \ 

The  President  is  assisted  in  the  selection  \f  recipients 
by  the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Nationa!K.Medal  of 
Science,  a  committee  of  distinguished  scientists  currently 
chaired  by  Dr.  Max  Peters,  Dean  of  Engineering,  Ciniver- 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  \ 

note:  The  announcement  was  released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif .NAs 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by  teletype  prior  to 
receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 


Iip.  National  Environmental  Policy 

1;^  Act  of  1969 

j  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill 

Establishing  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  January  1, 1970 

I  j  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  my  first  official  act  in  this 

I  new  decade  is  to  approve  the  National  Environmental 

I  Policy  Act. 

j  The  past  year  has  seen  the  creation  of  a  President’s 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  we 
have  devoted  many  hours  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
I  pollution  control,  airport  location,  wilderness  preserva- 

I  tion,  highway  construction,  and  population  trends. 

'  By  my  participation  in  these  efforts  I  have  become 

,  further  convinced  that  the  1970’s  absolutely  must  be  the 

!  years  when  America  pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaim¬ 

ing  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  waters,  and  our  living  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  literally  now  or  never. 


IT 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  Congress  and  particularly 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill.  Senators  Stevens  and  Jackson 
and  Representative  Dingell,  for  this  clear  legislative  policy 
declaration.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  a  three- 
member  council  of  environmental  advisers  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  I  anticipate  that  they  will  occupy  the  same  close 
advisory  relation  to  the  President  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  does  in  fiscal  and  monetary  matters. 
The  environmental  advisers  will  be  assisted  by  a  compact 
staff  in  keeping  me  thoroughly  posted  on  current  problems 
and  advising  me  on  how  the  Federal  Government  can 
act  to  solve  them. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  forward  to  the  Senate  names 
of  highly  qualified  individuals  to  help  both  the  Cabinet 
and  me  in  the  critical  decisions  that  will  affect  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  UnitecT  States  for  years  to  come.  I  will  then 
take  the  necessary  executive  action  to  reconstitute  the 
Cabinet  Committee  and  its  staff  to  avoid  duplication  of 
function. 

On  the  latter  point,  I  know  that  the  Congress  has  before 
it  a  proposal  to  establish  yet  another  staff  organization 
to  deal  with  environmental  problems  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  mistake. 

No  matter  how  pressing  the  problem,  to  over-organize, 
to  over-staff  or  to  compound  the  levels  of  review  and 
advice  seldom  brings  earlier  or  better  results. 

We  are  most  interested  in  results.  The  act  I  have  signed 
gives  us  an  adequate  organization  and  a  good  statement  of 
direction.  We  are  determined  that  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  will  be  known  as  the  time  when  this  country 
regained  a  productive  harmony  between  man  and  nature. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by  teletype  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  1075)  is  Public  Law  91—190.  For  the 
President’s  remarks  and  an  announcement  of  the  signing  of  the 
bill,  see  the  following  two  items. 

National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969 

The  President’s  Remarks  at  the  Bill  Signing  Ceremony. 
January  1, 1970 

As  you  know,  the  bill  we  are  signing  today  is  the  environ¬ 
mental  bill.  There  is  one  line  in  there  that  I  am  particularly 
stimulated  by,  when  I  said  we  had  to  work  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  because  it  is  now  or  never. 

If  you  look  ahead  10  years,  you  project  population 
growth,  car  growth,  and  that  means,  of  course,  smog 
growth,  water  pollution,  and  the  rest. 

An  area  like  this  will  be  unfit  for  living.  New  York  will 
be,  Philadelphia,  and,  of  course,  75  percent  of  the  people 
will  be  living  in  areas  like  this. 
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So  unless  we  start  moving  on  it  now — there  is  a  lead 
time — unless  we  move  on  it  now,  believe  me,  we  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  later,  because  then  when 
people  have  millions  more  automobiles,  and,  of  course,  the 
waters  and  so  forth  developing  in  the  way  that  they  do 
without  plants  for  purification,  once  the  damage  is  done, 
it  is  much  harder  to  turn  it  around.  It  is  going  to  be  hard 
as  it  is. 

That  is  why  I  indicate  here  that  a  major  goal,  when  you 
talk  about  New  Year’s  resolutions,  I  wouldn’t  say  for  the 
next  year  but  for  the  next  10  years — and  I  don’t  mean  that 
I  intend  to  run  for  a  third  term — for  the  next  10  years 
for  this  country  must  be  to  restore  the  cleanliness  of  the 
air,  the  water,  and  that,  of  course,  means  moving  also 
on  the  broader  problems  of  population  congestion,  trans¬ 
port,  and  the  like. 

^Ve  are  going  to  have  more  to  say  about  it  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  but  this  is  the  time  to  say  some  of  it. 

Congress  has  acted  very  commendably  in  setting  up  the 
Environmental  Council  by  this  biU.  We  already  have  an 
environmental  council  within  the  administration. 

A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  There  are  many 
areas  where  you  can  work,  maybe  this  year  or  5  years  or 
10  years  from  now.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  put  it 
off  or  do  it  now.  This  is  an  area  where  we  have  to  do  it 
now.  We  may  never  have  a  chance  later.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel. 

Then  when  you  look  at  it,  too,  I  have  noted  in  all  my 
conversations  with  the  heads  of  government  of  the  major 
industrial  nations — for  example,  Sato  in  Japan,  Wilson  in 
England,  the  Gennan  leaders,  the  new  Chancellor, 
Brandt,  the  French  leaders,  the  Italians,  and  all  the  rest — 
all  of  them  have  similar  problems. 

That  is  why  we  have  raised  this  issue  in  the  whole 
NATO  Council,  in  the  challenges  of  modern  society. 
Moynihan  has  been  meeting  with  them,  as  you  know. 

What  we  really  confront  here  is  that  in  the  highly 
industrialized,  richest  countries,  we  have  the  greatest 
danger.  Because  of  our  wealth  we  can  afford  the  auto¬ 
mobiles,  we  can  afford  all  the  things  that  pollute  the  air, 
pollute  the  water,  and  make  this  really  a  poisonous  world 
in  which  to  live. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  less  advanced  countries 
don’t  have  problems,  in  Africa,  in  parts  of  Asia  and  so 
forth,  although  the  greatest  cities  in  many  of  those  areas 
are  beginning  to  confront  the  same  problems.  Some  of 
the  worst  traffic  jams  I  have  ever  seen  are  in  Bangkok, 
e\'en  Djakarta. 

Incidentally,  this  has  to  be  done  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
and  it  also  has  to  be  on  a  bigger  than  F ederal  Government 
basis.  You  have  to  get  the  State  governments  in  it  and 
the  city  governments.  It  is  a  place  particularly  where  mas¬ 
sive  volunteer  activities  are  going  to  be  nece.ssary  because 
of  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

It  doesn’t  involve  just  air,  water,  and  traffic,  which  are 
the  obvious  ones,  but  it  also  involves  open  space,  leisure 
time.  What  are  people  going  to  do? 


As  we  drove  along,  for  example,  we  saw  a  sign  pointing 
to  Leisure  World.  I  don’t  know  whether  any  of  you  have 
been  there.  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  15  years  ago. 
This  is  one  of  several  very  exciting  projects  that  are 
being  developed  for  older  people,  where  they  live.  The 
people  live  longer  if  they  retire  sooner,  if  they  have  longer 
vacations.  There  is  the  question  of  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  them,  where  are  they  going  to  go.  This  is  why 
we  are  looking  into  these  problems  in  terms  that  are 
much  broader  than  simply  the  immediate  ones  of  air, 
water,  and  so  forth. 

Well,  I  will  talk  some  more  on  that  later. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.,  P.s.t.,  in  his  office  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text 
received  by  teletype  prior  to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press 
release. 

For  a  statement  by  the  President  on  signing  the  bill,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  signing,  see  the  preceding  and  following 
items. 

National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969 

Announcement  of  Signing  of  the  Bill  Into  Law. 

January  1, 1970 

The  President  has  approved  S.  1075  creating  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  requiring  an  annual  Presidential  Re¬ 
port  on  environmental  quality. 

The  bill,  which  is  similar  to  the  bill  which  created  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  1 946,  has  the  following 
major  provisions : 

( 1 )  It  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  practicable  means  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony  and  fulfill  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

(2)  It  establishes  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  full-time,  three-man  Council  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

(3)  It  requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Congress 
annually,  beginning  July  1,  1970,  environmental  quality 
reports.  This  report  will  set  forth  the  status  of  the  Nation’s 
various  environmental  programs  and  will  review  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  on  the  environment  and  on  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  our  national  resources. 

(4)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will  have 
the  following  major  duties:  (a)  assist  and  advise  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report;  (b) 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  policies 
which  promote  environmental  quality;  and  (c)  accumu¬ 
late  necessary  data  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  changes 
or  trends  in  the  national  environment. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1970 

The  bill  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington  and  Senator  Theodore  F.  Stevens  of  Alaska. 

note;  The  announcement  was  released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by  teletype  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 

For  the  President’s  statement  and  remarks  upon  signing  the  bill, 
see  the  two  preceding  items. 


Disaster  Assistan^for  Illinois 

Announcement  of  AllocationSof  Additional  Funds  for 
‘Repair  of  Damage  Caused  by  Spiing  Floods. 

^  January  2, 1970 

The  President  has  allocated  to  Illinois  an  additional 
$50,000  for  such  disaster  relief  activities  as  repair  and 
replacement  of  essential  public  facilitieK^damaged  or 
destroyed  by  spring  floods. 

Today’s  allocation  is  from  the  President’s  DLshster  Fund 
as  provided  by  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  (Public  Law  81- 
875).  It  follows  a  major  disaster  declaration  by  theNPresi- 
dent  on  June  6  and  previous  allocations  totaling  $750,000. 

The  money  is  being  administered  by  the  Battle  Cree 
Michigan  headquarters  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre^ 
paredness,  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

NOTE :  The  announcement  was  released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif;  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by  teletyp^ prior 
to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 


Disaster  Assistance  for  Mii>nesota 

Announcement  of  Allocation  oj^ Additional  Funds  for 
Repair  of  Damage  Caused  by  ^ring  Floods. 

January  2, 1970 

The  Pre.sident  has  allo^^ated  to  Minnesota  an  additional 
$175,000  for  Feder^ relief  measures  including  repair 
or  replacement  of  public  property  damaged  by  spring 
floods. 

Today’s  acffim  follows  an  April  18  major  disaster  dec¬ 
laration  by  tj^e  President,  made  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Harold  lA^ander.  With  this  allocation.  Federal  funds 
made  ^ailable  to  the  State  for  this  disaster  total 
$5,1^00. 

.he  money  is  authorized  by  the  Federal  Disaster  Act 
'Public  Law  81—875)  and  will  be  administered  by  the 


Office  of  Emergency  Preparedne.ss  regional  headquarter 
in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

note;  The  announcement  was  released  at  San  Clemente,  C^f.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by  teletype  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 


Imports  of  Carpets  and  Rjpgs 

Announcement  of  Proclamation/On  T ariff  Rates. 

January  2, 1970 

The  President  has  issucfd  a  proclamation  which  wiU 
result  in  significantly  lower  tariff  rates  for  most  of  the 
Wilton  and  velvet  c^pets  and  rugs,  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

His  action  wfl/  continue  present  tariffs  for  carpets  of 
non-Oriental  ^sign,  but  will  allow  rates  for  carpets  of 
Oriental  desi^  to  fall  from  40  to  21  percent.  Most  of 
our  carpepmports  are  of  Oriental  design  and  will  therefore 
benefit  from  the  lower  rate. 

In /taking  this  action,  he  is  accepting  in  large  part  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  rehef 
rented  to  the  U.S.  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  industry 
4ince  1962  under  the  escape  clause  should  be  eliminated. 
President  Kennedy  raised  the  tariff  rate  for  such  carpets 
.from  the  21  percent  level  then  in  effect  to  40  percent  in 
)62.  President  Johnson  extended  that  increased  rate  in 
1^7,  through  December  31  of  this  year. 

After  a  careful  review  of  this  policy,  he  concluded  that  a 
continuation  of  the  40  percent  rate  is  not  justified  for 
OrientaLdesign  carpet  and  that  the  rate  can  be  allowed  to 
revert  to  pro-escape  clause  levels  without  serious  adverse 
effects  on  tnS  economy.  In  his  November  18  trade  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congrc^,  he  indicated  that  it  is  imperative  that 
protective  dutie^e  properly  removed  when  they  are  no 
longer  justified. 

As  for  non-OrienW  design  carpets  and  rugx,  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  escape  clause  rates  at  their  current  level. 
However,  he  will  ask  tne  Tariff  Commission  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  regardn^  this  type  of  carpet  to  help 
determine  whether  any  further  action  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  tariffs  on  such  floor  coverings. 

When  carpet  duties  were  raisedin  1962,  certain  retalia¬ 
tory  duties  were  imposed  on  exports  by  foreign 

countries.  It  is  hoped  that  this  liber^zation  of  our  tariff 
structure  for  Wilton  and  velvet  carets  will  result  in 
reciprocal  actions  by  other  governments. 

note:  The  announcement  was  released  at  San  Clei^ente,  Calif.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  received  by^eletype  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  White  House  press  release. 

For  the  text  of  Proclamation  3953,  see  the  following  iter 
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'  taports  of  Carpets  and  Rugs 

Proctufiiation  3953.  Dated  December  31, 1969. 

Filed  January  2, 1970 

Partial  ExWnsion  of  Increased  Duty  on  Imports 
Carpets  and  Rugs 

By  the  President\d  the  United  States  of  America 
a  Proclamation^ 

1.  Whereas,  piirsuaiu\to  Section  7  of  the  Trade 

Agreements  Extension  Act  ^1951  and  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIX  of  the  Genehd  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
andTrade  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A58;\u.S.T.  (pt.  2)  1786), 
the  President  by  Proclamation  No.'^54  of  March  19, 
1962  (76  Stat.  1452),  as  modified  by'^oclamation  No. 
3458  of  March  27,  1962  (76  Stat.  1457sE  proclaimed, 
effective  after  the  close  of  business  June  l\  1962,  and 
until  the  President  otherwise  proclaimed,  arNincreased 
duty  on  imports  of  certain  carpets  and  rugs  and  other  floor 
coverings ;  \ 

2.  Whereas,  after  compliance  with  the  requiremehts 
of  Section  102  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  196^ 
(76  Stat.  73),  the  President  by  Proclamation  No.  3548 
of  August  21,  1963  (77  Stat.  1017),  proclaimed,  effectiye 
on  and  after  August  31,  1963,  the  Tariff  Schedules  ojnhe 
United  States,  which  reflected,  with  modificatioi^  and, 
in  effect,  superseded.  Proclamation  No.  3454  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  increased  duty  on  imports  of  such^oor  cover¬ 
ings  in  item  922.50  in  Subpart  A  of  Part  2  of/fhe  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stafes; 

3.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Sectioiy551  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  an^in  accordance  with 
Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  President,  by  Proclamation  No.  3815  of  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1967  (81  Stat.  11^),  extended  the  increased 
rates  of  duty  on  imports  /n  floor  coverings  provided  for 
in  item  922.50  in  Subpart  A  of  Part  2  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedi^s  of  the  United  States  to  the  clo.se 
of  December  3 1 ,  4^9 ; 

4.  Wherea^ the  increased  duty  on  imports  of  floor 
coverings  pro^fided  for  in  item  922.50  will  terminate  at 
the  close  q^^ecember  31,  1969,  in  accordance  with  Sec¬ 
tion  351^)  ( 1 )  (B)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
unlei^xtended  under  Section  351(c)(2)  of  that  Act; 

^Whereas,  in  relation  to  the  possible  extension  of 
^h  increased  duty,  I  have  received  and  taken  into  ac¬ 


count  the  advice  from  the  Tariff  Commis.sion  and  the 
vice  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secretary  of  L^fbor 
in  accordance  with  Section  351(c)(2)  of  the  Tr^e  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  recomendations  of  the  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  in  accoplance  with 
Sections  3(b),  3(j),  and  5(c)  of  Executi<ie  Order  No. 
11075  of  January  15,  1963  (48  CF^.3(b),  1.3(j), 
and  1.5(c)),  and  advice  of  other  ir^rested  agencies  of 
the  Government;  and  / 

6.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  S^ion  351(c)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196/  and  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIX  of  the  Gener^ Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  I  have  determii^  that  the  partial  extension, 
as  herein  proclaimed,  pi  the  increa.sed  duty  on  imports  of 
floor  coverings  provided  for  in  item  922.50  is  necessary 
to  prevent  seriou^njury  and  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United/States  of  America,  acting  under  the  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes, 
including  Section  351(c)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  qp  1962,  and  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  do  proclaim 
that  the  increased  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  provided  for  in  item  922.50  in  Subpart  A  of  Part  2 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  is  extended  in  part,  as  amended  below,  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
con.suhn)tion  during  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
1970,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  December  31,  1972,  un¬ 
less  the  Prudent  proclaims  otherwise  pursuant  to  Section 
351(c)  ( 1)  oi;f2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  article  descHption  in  item  922.50  shall  read : 

“Wilton  (includiiW  brussels)  and  velvet  (including 
tapestry)  floor  coverings,  and  floor  coverings  of  like  char¬ 
acter  or  description,  provided  for  in  item  360.46  of  Part 
5A  of  Schedule  3  all  the  rqregoing  other  than  imitation 
oriental  floor  coverings.”  \. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  ha\e  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  31st  day  of  December  in  thenar  of  our  Lord  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  ^the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth.  \ 

Rich^d  Nixon 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  ^<00  p.m., 
January  2,  1970] 

note:  Proclamation  3953  was  not  issued  in  the  form  of  a  miite 
House  press  release.  For  an  announcement  of  the  proclamatNn, 
see  the  preceding  item.  \ 


